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INTRODUCTORY. 


Whenever  any  thing  in  the  least  degree  promising 
novelty,  or  tending  to  innovation,  is  aimed  at  in  the 
world,  particularly  within  the  well-warded  territories  of 
literature;  it  is  reasonably  expected  that  some  plea 
shaU  be  offered  for  thus  Lpe^ently  swerving  from 
the  good  old  beaten  tract  of  imitation. 

In  accounting,  then,  for  omr  present  conduct  in  putting 
forth  a  publication  of  the  lighter  sort,  which  is  meant 
io  differ  as  well  £rom  the  numerous  race  of  pretty  pic- 
iure-books  of  winter,  with  their  lady-like  poetry,  and 
their  refined  romance,  as  firom  the  general  performances 
of  our  novelists, — wherein,  by  great  art  and  pains- 
taking, and  oflen  sorely  against  the  will  both  of  reader 
and  hero,  they  contrive  to  draw  out  the  .lengthened 
sweetness  of  those  valuable  productions,  to  the  exact 
measure  of  bibliopolical  prescription— -never  were  men 
more  fortunate  than  we,  for  we  have  to  bring  forward 
in  our  favour  no  less  a  personage  than  the  great  god- 
dess of  Fashion  herself,  who,  in  these  innovating  times, 
hath  decidedly  pointed  her  autocratic  finger  in  the  very 
direction  which  we  have  obediently  taken. 

This  omnipotent  regulator  of  the  great  concerns  of 
literature  and  millinery,  then,  this  mistress  of  the  cere- 
monies even  to  politics  and  religion,  having  first  set  up 
a  series  of  magnificent  palaces  at  the  western  end  of 
our  metropolis,  under  the  name  of  club  houses,  and 
caused  to  associate  together  into  them  numerous 
bodies  of  worthy  men  who  have  little  to  do ;  next  in 
the  course  of  the   clubbing  fever  which  naturally 
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followed,  tTirew  her  handkerchief  in  the  most  inviting 
manner  to  all  persons  ambitious  of  being  considered 
literary,  and  said  to  them  in  a  voice  of  potency,  if  not 
of  thunder,  "  Gro  ye  and  do  likewise."  How  far  the 
mandate  of  our  great  ruler  has  been  obeyed  in  the 
letter^  by  the  setting  up  of  an  additional  club  with  a 
literary  title,  it  does  not  perhaps  become  us  strictly  to 
inquire.  A  higher  power  even  than  Fashion  herself — 
namely,  that  irresistible  system  of  improvement  which 
seems  now  abroad  in  tlie  world,  hath  revealed  to  us 
and  to  all  men  (who,  blessed  with  that  recondite  degree 
of  penetration  elegantly  termed  the  possession  of  half 
an  eye,  are  disposed  to  look  into  the  tendencies  of 
things),  that  it  is  now  time  it  should  be  obeyed  in  the 
spirit,  for  reasons  applying  both  to  literary  men  and  to 
the  world,  which  are  too  grave  as  well  as  numerous 
to  be  here  entered  upon.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, 
this  peculiar  tendency  of  our  time — ^this  increasing 
spirit  of  segregation  and  of  union,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  which  it  were  well  that  our  men  of  talent 
engaged  in  literature  more  generally  partook,  hath  fur- 
nished the  collector  and  part  writer  of  the  following 
pieces  with  that  necessary  desideratum,  a  tolerably 
suitable  title,  under  which  the  whole  may  be  appropri- 
ately presented  to  the  public. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  clubs  and  all  that  pertains 
to  them,  however,  we  would  willingly,  were  it  at  all 
expedient,  take  the  present  opportunity  of  sa3dng  a  few 
words.  Not  that  we  ourselves  have  any  such  inconve- 
nient discernment,  as  to  see  evil  in  a  thing  that  is  de- 
*cidedly  in  fashion,  so  long  as  the  fashion  is  fairly  sup- 
ported by  the  goddess.  But  considering  ourselves 
bound  on  all  occasions  to  take  the  part  of  the  ladies, 
it  hadi  been  put  into  our  heads  to  offer  on  their  parts 
on  this  occai^ion  a  few  words  of  gentle  expostulation, 
willh  the  honourable  members  of  these  great  establish* 
mentau 
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It  is  weU  known,  that  since  the  dubs  bave  come  tn, 
marriage  has  entirdy  gone  out.  The  reasonis  obvions. 
How  can  young  men  of  moderate  foitones  be  expected 
to  confine  themsel?e8  to  an  ordinary  establishment  and 
plain  English  fare,  when  for  a  tiUie  of  the  expense 
they  can  live  in  a  palace  and  enjoy  eyery  sort  of  luxury  t 
How  can  it  be  expected  that  a  gendeman  should  many 
for  the  old-fashioned  motives  of  comfort  and  society, 
when  the  clubs  and  their  appendages  supply  a}l  this  at 
a  tenth  of  the  cost  t  What  is  the  consequence  T  Mar- 
riage »  completely  at  a  stand !  White  favours,  special 
licenses,  and  honeymoons  are  almost  forgotten.  The 
spinsters  mcrease  on  every  side,  and  even  the  few  mar- 
ried men  now  aUve  and  getting  old,  have  entirely  de- 
«erted  their  own  hmnes,  to  Uve,  habit,  and  repute  at 
'their  dub  house!  -WhMt  id  the  world  to  dot  Are 
the  ladies  to  betake  ifiemselves  to  nunneries,  according 
to  the  project  of  La^  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  who, 
like  other  adrice  givers,  was,  as  we  all  know,  particu- 
larly inclined  to  that  nunnish  life  which  she  once  strongly 
recommended  to  others!  Something  must  be  done. 
In  these  reforming  times,  the  ladies  must  have  a  reform 
of  their  own.  Already  they  cry  out  for  it  loudly 
whenever  they  meet  Nay,  diey  are  beginning  among 
themsdves  to  talk  absolute  radicalism  in  regard  to  the 
dubs,  and  be  they  rotten-boroughs  or  be  they  close- 
boroughs,  the  men,  say  they,  *'  must  not  be  suffered  to 
humm  so  constantly  about  those  luxurious  establish- 
ments, or  if  they  do  there  is  no  hope  for  us.**  We 
have  heard  of  several  projects  being  in  actual  discus- 
sion to  bring  marriage  again  mto  fashion,  which  it 
would  neither  he  wise  nor  delicate  in  us  h^e  to  broach. 
Now  all  this  may  be  l»igfaed  at  by  some,  and  sport  to 
the  Mdthusians,-— 4)ut  it  is  deadi.to  the  ladies  I 

Grievous  as  this  matter  must  doubtless  be  to  many 
of  that  interesting  sex  fbr  whom  we  would  stand  up 
against  any,  the  most  decided  improvement  in  which 
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^ey  are  not  included,  we  have  the  satisfacdon  to  tlilnk 
that  no  such  objection  can  be  urged  against  our  simple 
arrangement.  Clubbing  of  wits,— or  different  individ- 
uals telling  a  series  of  tales  in  one  book, — is  too  intel- 
lectual an  exercise  to  have  any  serious  effect  in  putting 
a  stop  to  matrimony.  At  least,  we  should  hope  so ; 
for  so  it  happens  that  we  are  all  married  men,  and  it  is 
generally  found  in  the  world  that  those  who  are  in  any 
ti'ouble  themselves  are  quite  pleased  to  see  as  many  as 
possible  inveigled  into  similar  circmnstances. 

But  not  to  predicate  any  thing  upon  this  matter,  we 
cannot  avoid  adding  a  grave  word  upon  the  subject  of 
a  favourite  project  of  ours :  namely,  the  association 
together  as  much  as  possible  of  men  of  talent  and 
character,  who  are  professionally  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits. We  know  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  those 
divided  into  their  respective  coteries  of  sociality,  or 
throughout  the  connexions  of  bibliopo^cal  competition, 
should  be  ready  to  say,  *'  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of 
ApoUos,'*  &,c.,  and  so  bend  their  minds  to  all  the  little- 
nesses of  detraction  and  opposition.  Yet  among  other 
orders  of  men,  whose  labours  have  less  to  do  with  the 
world  at  large,  we  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  an 
esprit  du  corps^  which  accomplished  much  good  and 
obviated  much  evil ;  and  we  imagine  we  see  something 
in  the  near  distance, — even  in  England,  where  men  of 
letters  are  comparatively  neglected, — ^which  promises 
thiat  not  long  hence  they  will  be  disposed  voluntarily  to 
say,  like  the  two  kings  of  Israel,  *'  Come  and  let  us 
look  one  another  in  the  face." 

Whether,  however,  he  has  any  prophetic  discernment 
or  not,  the  Editor  of  the  foUowing/  tales,  &^,  has 
dreamed,  in  his  moments  of  sanguine  speculation^  of 
the  many  advantages  both  public  and  perscmal  which 
might  arise  from  ti^  friendly  association  of  those  who 
have  much  to  do  with  that  great  modem  power,  public 
opinion.    But  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  further 
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upon  SO  grave  a  subject ;  and  doubtless  he  who  indulge^ 
himself  with  the  penmng  of  these  sentiments,  and  who 
has  made  that  beginning  in  literary  association  which 
may  be  implied  in  this  friendly  collection,  is  not  worthy 
to  keep  a  door  to  a  club  of  real  savantes^  yet  in  all 
matters  of  private  pursuit  or  public  spirit,  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  love  for  any  thing,  and  an  occasional  gleam  oi 
sanguine  enthusiasm  will,  by  perseverance,  effect. 

But  we  feel  we  are  taking  a  liberty  with  the  public 
for  which  our  respected  constituents  have  given  us  no 
express  authority;  so,  to  end  our  introduction,  we 
would  only  f«rther  in  their  name  say  to  the  good-na« 
tured  reader,  though  the  following  stories  are  compara- 
tively but  trifles,  yet  considering  the  difficulty  in  the 
present  hackneyed  state  of  this  sort  of  literature,  of 
writing  short  tales  which  may  obtain  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  not  leisure  or  taste  for  two-volume 
undertaking,  you  will  please  to  believe  that  we  have^ 
done  our  best  as  a  first  ofler  for  your  amusement,  both 
as  to  interest  and  variety.  To  conclude,  then,  this 
firiendly  parley  with  the  reader,  we  would  further  say 
to  her  or  him,  in  the  manner  of  the  older  authors,—^ 
^  Gentle  men  and  gentler  maidens — dames  ever  fair 
and  ever  fascinating,  who  read  tales  of  love,  because 
for  it  ye  were  formed,  and  smile  or  sigh  as  your  feelings 
are  aflected,  because  form  and  feeling  are  your  most 
engaging  attributes — also  critics  stem,  penetrating  and 
severe;  with  spectacle  on  nose  and  snuff  at  elbow, — sit 
down  all  when  you  are  in  an  amiable  humour,  and 
when  reading  is  no  toil,  but  a  mental  relaxation,  and 
be  pleased  if  you  can  with  our  Club-Book.*' 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  RHODES. 


By  G.  p.  R.  JAMES.* 


CHAPTER  L 

FIl  follow  this  good  man ;  and  go  with  yon, 
And  baying  awom  tnitbi  ever  will  be  trae. 

Shakipsaek. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  one  of  those  uncertain 
days  of  spring  which  winter  and  smnmer  seem  to  fix 
upon  as  a  conunon  battle-field,  now  frowning  with 
clouds  of  sleet  and  hail,  and  now  smiling  with  as  bright 
a  glance  as  if  the  blue  eye  of  heaven  had  never  known 
a  tear :  it  was  on  the  evening  of  such  a  day,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1522^  that,  in  the  public  room  of 
entertainment  of  a  small  inn  at  Beaucaire,  with  his  feet 
placed  upon  the  large  iron  dogs  which  supported  a 
wood  fire — one  foot  upon  one  and  the  other  upon  the 
other — sat  a  young  traveller,  turning  over  the  red  fagots 
on  the  hearth  with  the  steel  tip  of  his  sword-scabbard. 

His  form  was  light,  though  muscular,  and  he  had 
more  the  appearance  of  great  agility  dian  of  great 
strength.  Yet  he  was  cast  so  heedlessly  on  his  seat,  ^ 
and  his  limbs  seemed  to  fall  with  such  a  nerveless 
heaviness  that  the  promise  of  activity  afforded  by  his 
figure  was  belied  by  the  listlessness  of  his  air,  and  he 
might  have  passed  for  one  of  the  habitual  hostelrie 
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loungers  of  the  period,  had  not  a  certain  meditative 
sadness  in  his  countenance  spoken  a  mind  overcome 
by  bitter  thoughts,  rather  than  a  body  consumed  by 
customary  sloth.  His  habit  was  good  but  not  new,  and 
a  scanty  portion  of  fur  and  gold  about  his  mantle 
seemed  to  say  that  the  wearer's  inclination  for  splendid 
apparel  was  more  confined  by  the  narrowness  of  his 
purse  than  by  any  circumstance  of  birth  or  any  sun- 
plicity  of  taste. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  chamber  but  himself,  and 
totally  given  up  to  deep  and  seemingly  sad  meditations, 
he  continued  stirring  the  embers  with  the  point  of  his 
sword-scabbard,  apparently  imconscious  both  of  the 
occupation  in  which  he  was  engaged  and  the  instru- 
ment which  he  employed  in  it.  A  tankard  of  strong 
Rhone  wine  stood  untouched  iipon^the  table ;  and  while 
the  wind  whistled  through  the  ill-stopped  cracks  of  the 
poor  tenement  in  which  he  sat,  almost  extinguishing 
the  lights  in  the  sconce,  and  the  rain  of  a  sharp  night- 
shower  dashed  angrily  against  the  casement,  he  un- 
consciously sung  a  verse  or  two  of  an  old  Spanish 
ballad,  which  had  probably  as  much  resemblance  to 
the  real  matter  of  his  thoughts  as  the  Tourbilhns  of  ^ 
Descartes  had  to  the  system  of  the  universe. 

**  Mas  de  las  penas  qae  aiento 
Estaefl  la  mas  principal, 
Porque  perdenne  yo  sola, 
Al  perder  Uaman  ganar. 
Y  en  perdffipos  tos,  Senort, 
Bfl  perder  fdn  mas  cobrar^ 
Mas  pues  assi  lo  ^nerais 
No  lo  querainos  dilatar.** 

So  he  sung :  and,  indeed,  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact, 
that  under  the  pressure  of  many  a  heavy  grief,  the 
heart  will  very  often  find  a  voice  in  music  for  sorrows 
that  are  silent  to  language.  In  such  cases  the  words 
to  which  the  melody  are  joined  are  nothing.  It  is  the 
music  that  is  eloquent ;  and  never  did  a  more  melan- 
choly tone  breathe  forth  the  feelings  of  a  sad  and 
troubled  spirit  His  thoughts,  his  sensations,  his  very 
external  senses  seemed' so  powerfully  concentrated  on 
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some  deep  and  absorbing  theme,  that  the  ordinary 
occurrences  that  passed  aroimd  him  were  veiled  from 
his  eyes  and  ears. 

A  troop  of  horses  stopped  at  the  inn-gate ;  and  the 
clattering  hoofis  and  jangling  of  their  caparisons  might 
have  awakened  the  seven  sleepers;  but  his  dream 
remained  unbroken,  and  he  marked  not  one  of  all  the 
many  sounds  which  trumpet  the  arrival  of  a  large  com- 
pany at  a  poor  inn. 

A  fine  manly  voice  was  then  heard  giving  manifold 
directions  to  some  mute  attendants.  *'  Cross  the  ferry 
with  all  speed !  and  then  on  to  Aries* — The  horses  are 
quite  fresh. — 'Tis  but  three  leagues. — ^Tell  the  noble 
prior  that  I  remain  behind  on  business  at  Beaucaire, 
but  that  I  come  onward  to-morrow;  and  you.  Brother 
Francis,  see  that  the  arms  be  all  arrived,  and  examine 
well  that  they  be  in  good  condition.  Think  of  all 
things  for  the  good/of  the  order, — ^^  Watch  and  pray!'" 

With  such  injunctions,  half-clerical,  half-military,  the 
speaker  ccmcluded;  the  clattering  of  the  hoofs  again 
echoed  along  the  street,,  mingling  as  it  receded  with 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  and 
the  roaring  of  the  angry  Rhone ;  and,  afler  a  little  more 
bustle  at  the  door,  the  worthy  host  with  various  nonde- 
script attendants  ushered  in  the  stranger,  who  had  re- 
mained behind,  and  whose  step,  as  he  strode  up  to  the 
hearth,  was  the  first  thing  which  roused  the  original 
tenant  of  the  room  from  his  dream  of  other  times. 

The  young  man  started,  find  for  a  moment  looked 
bewildered,  as  one  whose  thoughts  had  been  far,  far 
away;  then  rose  from  his  stool,  and  fixing  his  eyes  for 
an  instant  intently  on  the  face  of  his  new  companion, 
he  withdrew  from  the  monopolizing  position  in  which 
he  had  placed  himself  before  the  fire,  and  with  a  grace- 
fiil  inclination  of  the  head  made  room  for  the  other  to 
share  in  the  warm  smile  of  cold,  stem  winter's  most 
cheerful  opponent. 

The  stranger  shook  his  robe,  which  was  drenched 
with  the  night-rain,  and  took  his' seat  by  the  fire,  gazing 
£or  a  brief  space  on  his  young  companion,  with  one  of  ^ 
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those  glances  of  quick  eitamination  which  we  are  wont 
to  bestow  on  him  that  is  to  be  our  fellpw  for  an 
hour — ^rapid,  but  keen — superficial,  but  comprehensive. 
His  own  occupation  was  at  once  denoted  by  the  dark 
robe  and  «ight-limbed  cross  worn  by  the  knights  of 
St  John  of  Rhodes ;  and  his  tall  martial  form,  his 
broad  splendid  brow,  round  the  high  contour  of  which 
the  gray  locks  of  eld  curled  unthinned  and  luxuriant, 
his  eye  full  of  fire  and  intellect,  his  proud  lip,  on  whose 
patrician  bend  hung  a  world  of  energy  and  command, 
all  bespoke  one  of  the  best  knights  of  that  gallant 
order,  the  stumblingblock  of  the  Saracen  power,  and 
the  i>ulwa]4L  of  Christendom. 

All  this  was  easily  read,  and  one  hasty  glance  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the -younger  traveller;  but  he  him- 
self presented  a  page  which  his  companion  found  harder 
to  decipher.  His  dress  was  of  that  middle  rank  which 
in  those  days  was  less  common  in  every  country  of  the 
world  than  it  is  now.  Each  class  was  then  more  dis- 
tinct :  the  peasant  trod  less  upon  the  kibe  of  the  peer, 
and  every  species  and  genus  in  that  branch  of  zoology 
called  society  was  in  general  to  be  known  immediately 
by  some  external  mark,  as  distinctive  as  the  beaks  of 
the  accipitrine  or  the  legs  of  the  gruine  tribe.  The 
young  stranger,  however,  in  simplicity  of  apparel, 
touched  somewhat  upon  the  class  of  burghers,  while  a 
casual  ornament  of  aiiighcr  grade  spoke  pretensions  to 
a  more  elevated  birth. 

The  first  glance  the  knight  of  Rhodes  had  given 
did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  again  ran  his  eye  over  the 
stranger's  dress :  then,  still  undetermined,  he  turned  it 
to  his  face,  and  read,  or  thought  he  read,  the  traces  of 
tender  education  and  gentle  breeding  in  the  fine,  clear, 
defined  lines  of  his  features,  and  the  fiash  of  his  dark, 
melancholy  eye ;  while  the  extreme  whiteness  of  the 
upper  part  of  his  forehead,  which  was  commonly 
shaded  by  his  hat,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  ruddy, 
sun-burned  hue  of  the.  rest  of  his  countenance. 

What  had  been  apparently  a  severe  wound  was  still 
covered  with  a  k>ng  black  patch  upon  his  cheek ;  and 
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as'  the  yovokger  traveller  suddenly  roused  himself  fiom 
one  of  his  deep  fits  of  thought,  and  siurprised  the  ejes 
of  his  companion  fixed  upon  his  face,  the  knight  of  St. 
John  took  that  wound  as  the  pass-word  to  conrersa- 
tion,  sayings — 

"You  have  been  in  the  late  wars,  young  sir,  I  see.'* 

**  I  have.  Sir  Knight,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  younger 
stranger  again  sank  into  silence. 

"  Was  it  in  the  wars  of  Navarre,  of  Flanders,  or  of 
Burgundy?"  demanded  the  other ;  "  I  have  a  motive  for 
my  curiosity,  young  gentleman,  better  than  curiosity 
alone." 

"  And  I  have  no  motive  for  concealment,"  replied  the 
young  soldier;  "I  served  in  Navarre,"  and  he  was 
again  silent. 

There  was  a  degree  of  cold  and  somewhat  haughty 
reserve  in  his  manner,  that  seemed  to  ofiend  the  kmght 
of  St.  John,  who  doubtless  looked  upon  the  advances 
of  an  old  and  distinguished  member  of  so  renowned  an. 
order  as  an  honour  to  wl4ch  any  stripling  soldier  might' 
reply  with  somewhat  more  free  respect.  A  cloud  came 
over  bis  brow,  and  his  eye  sparkled  for  sm  instant,  hut 
such  signs  of  heat  passed  l:^y  immediately. 

"After  all,"  muttered  he  to  himself,  "we  are  but 
poor  friars,  or  at  least  poor  soldiers  of  Christ;  we 
should  be  humbler  than  we  are.  In  Navarre,"  he  swided 
aloud,  "  I  have  a  brave  nephew,  my  dead  brother's  only 
son,  who  is  fighting  under  the  noble  Andrew  de  Foix 
to  restore  to  Henry  d' Albert  his  natural  dominions  of 
Navarre ;  I  would  fain  hear  news  of  him,  young  sir. 
In  your  campaigns  have  you  met  with  the  young  Duke 
of  NiveUe  T 

"There  was  such  a  person* in  the  army,''  replied  the 
soldier,  "  and  I  remember  we  won  our  knightly  spurs 
together  at  the  takmg  of  Pampeluna ;  but  the  difference 
of  our  fortunes  threw  us  far  apart.  I  saw  him  once, 
however,  in  the  prison  at  Logrogno." 

"  In  prison !"  exclaimed  the  knight ;  "  in  prison !" 

"  Ay,  in  prison !"  replied  the  young  soldier.  "  Have 
yovL  not  heard  of  our  defeat,  and  the  taking  of  the  young 
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Count  dc  Foix  and  all  his  officers  ?— 'tis  an  old  tale 
with  us.  Some  three  weeks  gone  we  fought  the 
Spanish  army  and  were  beaten, — ^'tis  an  old  tale  now." 

"But  I  have  been  travelling  quick,  though  long,  my 
son,"  replied  the  knight,  "  and  have  thought  of  nothing 
but  how  best  to  fidfil  my  duty  towards  the  grand 
master  and  my  order,  by  sending  arms  and  provisions 
to  Rhodes  against  the  menaced  invasion  of  the  Turks. 
Speak,  sir :  was  my  nephew  still  in  prison  ? — ^how  did 
you  yourself  escape ?-— does  he  require  ransom? — 
where  is  he  confined  V* 

The  youth  gazed  oa  his  elder  companion  for  a 
moment  with  a  glance  in  which  the  eager  anxiety  of 
the  knight's  questions  seemed  to  have  awakened  a  cor- 
responding energy ;  but  instantly  the  light  faded  away, 
and  the  same  cold  shadow  fell  over  his  face. 

•*  In  truth  I  cannot  tell,"  he  replied  gravely,  "  whether 
the  Duke  de  Nivelle  be  still  in  prison  or  not.  He  sent 
to  Toulouse  for  money  to  pay  his  ransom,,  and  doubt- 
less it  has  reached  him  by  this  time.  I  myself  escaped 
by  accident,  and  go  to  try  my  sword  under  the  new 
Grand  Master  of  Rhodes  against  the  Turks.^ 

The  knight  of  St.  John  paused  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment,  as  if  there  was  something  in  the  youth's  reply 
that  had  struck  him  deeply.  **  The  new  Grand  Master 
of  Rhodes !"  he  said  at  length  thoughtfully.  "  It  is 
strange  that  I,  a  prior  of  the  order,  should  first  hear 
that  there  is  a  new  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes  from  the 
lips  of  a  stranger ;  but  De  Merail  loves  me  not  When 
he  offered  me  his  daughter  for  my  nephew  in  marriage 
I  refused  an  alliance  with  a  man  of  his  great  pride,  and 
now  he  loves  me  not,  and  doubtless  has  never  notified 
to  me  his  election  that  I  may  be  the  last  informed  of 
the  order.  So  Fabricius  Carette,  that  valiant  prince, 
is  dead,  and  De  Merail  has  of  course  been  elected  in 
hb  place  f 

While  his  companion  thus  spoke,  half-communing 
with  himself,  half-carrying  on  the  conversation  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  the  young  soldier  had  ap- 
parently telapsed  into  thought,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed 
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again  upon  the  embers,  seemed  far  away  in  some  silent 
world  of  his  own.  Nothing  showed  that  he  heard  the 
good  knight's  words,  till  at  length,  without  a  change 
of  feature,  he  replied  abstractedly,  *'  Carette,  indeed,  it 
dead !  De  Merail  has  lost  the  election  of  which  he 
-w^as  so  sure,  and  Yilliers  de  Tlsle  Adam  is  Grand 
Master  of  Rhodes.'' 

The  knight  of  St  John  started  on  his  feet.  «<I! 
—I !"  cried  he.  '^  Impossible  !  utterly  impossible ! 
How  should  De  Merail  lose  his  electimi,  with  wealth, 
and  rank,  and  influence; — and  be  it  said  too,  with 
valour,  and  wisdom,  and  talent?  And  how  should  I 
be  chosen-^-absent,  and  probably  almost  forgotten  T 
But  tell  rae,  sir,  who  are  you  who  know  so  much  more 
of  my  order  than  myself  f 

^  A  poor  gentleman  of  Tourain,*'  replied  the  youA, 
^  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  by  name,  and  it  is  easy  to  tell 
Jiow  I  learned  all  the  news  I  give  you.  'Tis  but  two 
days  since  that  landing  at  Marseilles  from  Spain  I  met 
with  a  whole  train  of  knights  and  serving  brothers  of 
the  order  of  St.  John,  who  had  b^en  at  Paris,  seeking 
in  vain  for  you— if  you,  indeed,  as  your  words  imply, 
be  the  newly-elected  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes.  I  came 
on  hither,  having  some  business  at  Toulouse,  and 
mtending  instantly  to  make  my  way  back,  and,  with 
the  first  bark  sailing  to  take  a  passage  for  Rhodes, 
with  the  purpoise  of  there  oflering  my  sword  to  the 
grand  master  on  the  threatetied  invasion  of  the  Turks. 
That  sword  I  now  offer  with  all  my  heart — accept  it, 
sir,  for  it  is  the  first  drawn  in  your  service.** 

The  grand  master  stood  for  a  moment  mute,  with 
his  eye  fixed  upon  vacancy,  while  a  crowd  of  new 
sensations  filled  his  bosom:  hopes,  doubts,  anxieties, 
pride  chastened  by  moderation,  ambition  elevated  and 
purified  by  religion  and  disinterestedness.  A  crowd 
of  new  ideas,  too,  whirled  through  his  brain— cares, 
dangers,  difficulties,  much  to  be  met,  and  much  to  be 
overcome,  much  to  be  prevented,  and  much  to  be 
crushed.  The  sudden  announcement  of  his  new  sta- 
tion changed  like  the  touch  of  death  his  state  of  exist- 
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ence;  his  relation  to  every  thing  around  was  altered, 
he  was  in  a  new  world,  where  all  was  new,  vagne, 
uncertain,  indistinct,  unfamiliarized  with  his  mind  and 
heart ;  yet  still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  whole 
was  pleasing.  However  much  we  may  .guard  against 
the  seductions  of  our  vanity,  that  Dalilsdi  of  the  human 
mind,  her  blandishments  will  still  bfj  sweet,  even  though 
they  win  us  not  to  evil.  He  could  not  hide  fh)m  him- 
self that  the  tidings  were  gratifying  to  him,  and  he  that 
had  first  communicated  them  found  the  avenues  of  his 
heart  opened  by  the  ne^s  tha  he  had  given. 

The  grand  master  laid  his  hand  kindly  upon  his 
young  companion's  shoulder:  "Your  sword,  young 
sir,"  he  said,  "  is  willingly  accepted  by  the  order  of  St. 
John,  for,  by  my  faith,  we  shall  need  the  assistance  of 
all  our  fHends,  if  the  news  which  I  have  gathered  in 
Hungary  be  correct  regarding  the  preparations  of  the 
Turk.  But  should  what  you  tell  me  of  my  election  be 
true — and  I  will  not  doubt  it — ^I  must  instantly  forward 
to  Marseilles  to  meet  the  deputies  of  the  council; 
although,  Qod  help  us,  I  must  therefore  abandon  the 
design  I  had  formed  of  going  on  into  Navarre  to  see 
my  poor  nephew,  whom  I  have  not  met  for  these  fifteen 
long  years.  Would  that  I  could  find  any  one  worthy 
of  confidence  who  would  bear  a  letter  for  me  to  my 
poor  Nivelle,  if  he  be  still  in  prison,  or  would  absolutely 
ascertain  that  he  is  firee." 

The  grand  master  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  yqung 
companion,  who  at  once  understood  his  meaning,  and 
accepted  the  commission.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  extra- 
ordinary that  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  thus  readily  under- 
took a  fatiguing  journey,  and  a  difficult,  perhaps  a  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  for  a  person  he  had  seen  but  for  one 
short  hour.  In  those  days  the  reverence  for  age  itself . 
was  great,  and  for  high  military  renown  still  greater. 
The  name  of  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam  was  gloriously 
known  throughout  all  Europe,  and  even  without  having, 
like  Bertrand,  taken  service  under  hhn,  which  rendered 
his  request  almost  a  commaiid,  there  was  probably 
scarcely  a  young  soldier  in  all  France  who  would  have 
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hesitated  to  do  his  will,  had  it  sent  him  to  the  utteiv 
most  parts  of  the  earth. 

A  few  brief  explanations  ensued*  The  grand  master 
informed  his  young  companion  that  with  all  his  im- 
patience to  depart  for  Rhodes,  he  would  be  still  obliged 
to  wait  at  Marseilles  for  sereral  weeks,  embarking  the 
military  stores/and  reinforcements,  which  during  many 
months  he  had  been  employed  in  collecting  for  the 
defence  of  the  order ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  young 
soldier  should  with  all  speed  rejoin  him  there,  bringing 
with  him,  if  possible,  the  old  knight's  nephew,  the  Ihike 
of  Nivelle.  The  letter  was  then  written,  some  business 
concluded  between  the  grand  master  and  the  mer* 
chants  of  Beaucaire,  and  the  two  travellers  separated, 
to  proceed  the  next  day  eadi  upon  his  own  paw* 


CHAPTER  n. 

Wbenl  Ttew  die  beratlM  of  tliy  ftos, 
I  ftar  nil  d«atl^  new  dangen,  nor  disgraM. 

DBrMur. 

i  ■    - 

The  sun  had  lisen  and  set,  and  risen  again,^  since 
we  last  left  Bertrand  de  la  Croix,  and  now  he  was  in 
Spain.  Not,  indeed,  in  either  Navarre  or  Castile,  but 
in  the  rich  and  beautiful  land  of  Catalonia,  upon  that 
lovely  shore  that  casts  its  splendid  smUe  over  the  bright 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  high  old  tower, 
perched  upon  a  wild,  bold  rock,  fircnn  the  scanty  earth 
of  whidi  a  thousand  shrubs  and  trees  ^rang  up  smd 
waved  Uieir  green  branches  in  the  sunshine  of  a  Spanish 
spring,  looked  over  on  the  one  hand  a  wide  tract  of 
lull  and  dale,  and  wood  and  pasture,  and  river  and 
cascade,  and  on  the  other  hung  beetling  above  the 
waves. 

France  and  Spain  were  at  enmity,  and  invading 
armies  lay  upon  the  frontier  of  each ;  but  there  wandered 
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the  young  French  soldier,  through  that  fair  scene, 
enjoying  all  its  beauties ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  fear  aUght 
of  evil  or  interruption.  The  cloud  had  passed  from  his 
foro w  also,  and  indeed  a  magic  more  potent  than  northern 
spells  seemed  to  have  been  used  to  dispel  it,  for  as  he 
wound  down  from  the  castle  along  the  meandering  and 
sunny  path,  as  fair  a  creature  as  ever  Nature  in  her 
sweetest  and  most  witching  mood  created  hung  upon 
his  arm,  with  that  fond  confidence  which  only  love,  full, 
deep,  undoubting  love  can  give.  Far  out  of  earshot, 
toying  with  one  of'  those  gay  and  silky  dogs  whose 
true  though  fawxiing  attachment  and  whose  obedient 
love  have  become  ahnost  a  by-word  in  the  mouth  of 
perverse  man,  came  an  old  sedate  dame,  clothed  in 
hoo^  and  wimple  of  deep  black,  with  prim,  subservient 
features,  touched  with  a  grim  look  of  habitual  acid, 
which  at  onCe  denoted  the  duenna.  Down  in  the  valley 
too,  two  pages,  of  the  true  page  breed,  pert,  happy, 
thoughtless,  and  as  fine  as^  new-blown  buttercups,  held 
the  proud  horse  which  had  borne  the  young  soldier 
thither,  and  which,  glancing  his  clear  eye  aroimd,  with 
raised  ear  ^d  pawing  hoof,  seemed  anxious  for  his 
lord's^  return,  to  dart  away  and  revd  in  his  fleetness 
and  his  strength. 

But  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  was  in  no  haste  to  quit 
•ueh  fair  company ;  and  as  he  strayed  onward,  and  ever 
and  anon  gazed  fcmdly  on  the  lovely  being  by  his  side, 
ft  tfaoosand  varied  expressions  of  happiness  lit  up  his 
featinres,  changing  from  the  gay  and  laughing  glance 
of  sparkling  joy  to  the  cabn,  placid  snule  of  blsmd 
content.  Nor  were  the  dark  fhU  eyes  that  looked  upon 
him  sad,  though  there  was  a  t^derer  tone  in  their  de- 
light, and  at  times  a  i^iade,  as  if  ^  radEancboly,  woidd 
dim  the  light  that  darted  through  their  long  and  silken 
lashes. 

At  length,  as  the  path  wound  round  the  hill,  there 
suddeidy  broke  upon  the  eye,  through  the  fittttering 
canopy  of  the  leaves  and  boughs,  a  bright  far  view 
over  tlie  sunshiny  sea;  and  Bertrand  paused,  and 
•tretching, forth  his  hand  towards  it,  he  exclaimed — 


^    / 


vExnuam  us  L4  eHonc  tS 

*< Over  the  sea,  Isabel!  over  the  seai!  Qttidi:,  qnidi^ 
if  you  love  me !  rapidly  as  Juno's  messetiger,  qt  as 
the  winged  will  of  Jove  t  You  ai^  not  fr^fatenedi 
dearest,  at  those  dark  blue  waves !  hock  how  thejr 
dance  and  smile  in  the  golden  smdight,  as  if  to  woo 
your  small  feet  to  the  ban:  that  shall  bear  you,  like  th« 
floating  feather  of  some  snowy  bird,  to  the  q)icy  idiand 
pf  the  east !  Oh,  no !  no !  so  fast  a  thing  as  thou  airl 
should  never  fear ;  'tis  not  in  the  odd  cruelty  of  the 
most  treacherous  sea  to  hurt  thee,  far  less  so  bri^  a 
plain  of  calm  blue  waters  as  that  No,bo!  itshallb^ 
I  who  will  fear,^and  listen  finr  every  wind,  lest  it  rodi 
my  Isabel  too  roughly,  and  chide  every  wave,  lest  it 
disturb  her  sliunbers !     It  is  I  will  fear  1^ 

The  lady  shook  her  head.  "You  fear!"  she  an« 
swcred :  "you  know  not  what  fear  is,  Bertrand.  I  do 
fear — ^yet  still,  if  that  sea  which,  with  all  its  muliitttde 
of  false-smiling  waves,  kx^  even  now  like  eternity, 
were  trebled  in  extent,  I  would  cross  them  all  to  make 
]ron  happy.  But  still,  though  it  is  very,,  very  delightfal 
to  hope,  do  not  let  us  deceive  oursdves  too  far.  nlien 
I  tell  you  that  my  father  has  summcmed  me  to  Rhodes, 
you  seem  to  fhink  that  every  thmg  is  over,  and  yet  for- 
get that  he  has  said  fire  and  water  shall  sooner  uiyte 
3ian  we  with  his  consent'*  *  ^ 

^  Rash  words,  dear  Isabel!  rash  words!"  repliedher^ 
lover ;  "soon  said  and  soon  recanted.  Fear  itot !  fear 
not !  I  have  a  thousand  wa3ni  to  win  him;  and  such 
good  havoc  shall  my  sword  make  among  the  Turks, 
Siat  for  very  shame  he  shall  not  dare  refuse  me.  Then, 
too,  I  shall  see  you  every  day,  and  your  dear  eyes  shall 
be  the  fortunate  jflanets  of  my  house,  and  light  me  on 
to  glory  and  to  victory." 

With  such  lover-like  riiapsodies  theyt  wandered  on^ 
full  of  sweet  thoughts ;  and  though  Isabel  would  hardly 
own  how  much  she  herself  hoped,  and  how  mingled 
with  glad  expectations  were  her  fears  of  crossing  the 
wide  sea,  yet  still  her  lover's  ardent  words  fell  not  on 
her  ear  without  effect;  and  when  the  sad,  inevitable 
momait  of  parting  at  length  came,  she  too  spoke  thd 
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notiial  words  of  comfort  and  assurance,  and  owned 
that  she  felt  happier,  far  happier  th^  wh^i  iast  they 
parted,  when  he  was  about  to  speed  alone  over  the  dark 
waves  to  win  a  difficult  consent  from  her  stern,  proud 
*  parent,  and  «he  had  to  remain  behind  in  lonely  expecta- 
tion, waiting,  comfbrdess;,  the  uncertain  event. 

Bertrand  gazed  round  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  in 
risfat,  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  printed  his  last 
'  ameu  upon  the  dear  soft  lips  whose  words  had  given 
him  so  much  hapjHuess.  Then  bounding  up  the  hill, 
he  turned  the  comer  of  the  rock,  which  had  hiddeii 
diem  from  the  complacent  duenna,  laid  a  small  but 
satisfectory  purse  in  (he  palm  of  that  worthy  and  dis- 
creet friend,  and  bidding  her  guard  well  lier  mistress  in 
the  approaching  voyage,  he  turned  away,  and  hastened 
to  the  valley  where  his  horse  was  held.. 

^  Have  you  delivered  safely  the  sacks  of  moiiey  with 
the  ransom  T  demanded  he  of  the  elder  page.  The 
boy  signified  that  he  had  frdfilled  his  orders,  and  placed 
a  safe-conduct,  as  a  passport  was  then  called,  in  the 
hands  of  his  master.  **  Well,  then,"  contumed  Ber- 
trand, **  speed  back  to  your  fellows,  and  bring  them  with 
all  haste  to  meet  me  at  Marseilles.  You,  sirrah,  hold 
the  stirrup.  But  stay,"  he  continued,  **I  had  forgot 
the  letter !"  and  drawing  a  step  back,  he  produced  Uie 
identical  epistle  vniitten  by  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes 
to  his  n^hew,  and  after  pausing  for  an  instant  to  con- 
sider, he  cut  the  silk  between  the  seals,  muttering  with 
.  a  smile— **  The  contents  may  be  fully  as  useful  to 
Bertrand  de  la  Croix  as  to  the  good  Duke  of  Nlvejle; 
80  I  see  not  why  I  should  not  read." 

Thos  saying,  he  perused  the  conteiits  from  beginning 
to  end,  thought  for  an  instant  in  silence,  and  then,  with 
'  a  gay  smile,  tore  the  letter  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
gave  the  fluttering  fragments  to  the  wind.  A  moment 
after  he  was  upon  his  horse's  back ;  and,  with  as  upright 
a  carriage  as  if  he  had  violated  no  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  the  deceitful  messenger  of  ^e  grand  master 
turned  on  his  road  to  FVance.  Gradually,  however,  as . 
'  he  spurred  on  his  way,  the  bright  memory  of  the  happy 
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tunin  he  had  passed  with  Isabel  de  Merail  waned  into 
regret ;  the  splendid  day^lream  of  young  knrev  widi  idl 
its  many-coloured  hues  of  deHght,  faded  away  like  a 
dying  rainbow,  as  the  star  which  had  lout  it  its  MIHaat 
tints  .was  hidden  by  the  cold  doad  of  absence.  The 
gay  sparkling  of  his  look  lasted  but  for  half  an  hoar  4 
'  smd,  beibre  night  had  fallen,  he  was  nearly  as  cold  and 
sad  as  when  first  we  painted  htm  in  the  ion  al  Beao- 
caire. 

On  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  he  fbond  the  ^raad 
master  in  all  the  bustle  of  active  preparatrans.  Kmghts 
and  soldiers  and  serving  brothers  surrounded  him ;  and 
In  ^e  palace  of  the  bishop,  who  lodged  and  entertamed 
the  chief  of  the  Christian  knights  with  cowtesy  and 
magnificence,  all  was  hurry,  and  crowd,  and  inquiry, 
and  command.  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  opened  a  path 
through  a  midtitude  of  merchants  and  seamen,  who 
waited  the  grand  master's  commands  concerning  mjlitaiy 
stores  for  Rhodes,  and  finding  his  way  4o  that  prince's 
presence,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  journey,  somewhat 
difiereiit,  alas !  fiK>ra  the  true  one.  ^  He  had  not  been 
able  to  penetrate,  he  said,  as  far  as  Logrogpo ;  but  he 
had  met  a  messenger  speeding  back  to  the  Duke  of 
NiveUe  with  his  ransom,  and  to  him  he  had  confided 
the  letter  o(  the  knight.  He  softened  the  mortification 
however,  which  he  saw  the  grand  master  experienced 
at  not  receiving  more  satisfactoiy  news  of  his  nephew, 
by  informing  him  that  he  had  found  means  of  enlisting 
fifty  veteran  volimteers,'who  were  willing  to  serve  the 
order  of  St.  John,  under  his  command,  during  the  men^ 
aced  attack  of  the  Turks,  h€»wever  long  ti[iat  attack 
might  be. 

Yilliers  de  lisle  Adam  gazed  on  his  young  con^ 
panion  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  some  surprise ;  at 
length  he  answered,  **  If  fifty  veteran  soldiers  are  will- 
ing to  serve  under  so  young  a  man,  I  have  every  reason 
to  rely  upon  their  judgment,  and  to  look  highly  upon 
their  commander ;  but  we  will  inspect  these  troops.  Sir 
Bertrand  de  la  Croix." 

The  young  soldier  made  no  reply,  but  after  the 
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(fiitonral  of  a  few  ds^/his  vohfnteieFS  arrived,  and  were 
fmsaed  in  review  before  the  grand  master,  when  their 
dark  and  war-worn  countenances,  their  skill  in  the  use 
4of  arms,  and  their  correct  and  easy  discijp^e,  at  once 
showed  them  choice  companions  for  dangerous  mom^ts 
and  bold  attempts.  Bertrand  de  la  Oroix  rose  in-  the 
opinion  d'the  grand  master;  but  though  the  knight  of 
Rhodes  felt  his  curiosity  awakened,  he  would  not  de^ 
scend  to  question  the  soldiers  the  young  stranger  had 
brot^ht,  and  did  not  choose  to  make  any  inquiry  of  a 
man^so  reserved  and  uncommunicadvie  as  he  had  shown 
liimself* 

The  troops  and  the  stores  were  embaiked  with  aH 
possible  speed,  and  at  length  Bertrand,  at  the  desire  of 
the  grand  master  himself,  entered  the  vessel  which  bore 
that  prince  to  Ixodes,  and  accompanied  him  from  tl^ 
port  of  Marseilles  on  lus  voyage  to  the  island  of  the 
order. 

The  sun  shone  upon  their  departure,  and  the  various 
galleys  and  feluccas  which  convoyed  the  bark  of  the 
grand  master,  bounding  lightly  over  the  blue  waves, 
before  a  mild  and  favourable  wind,  rendered  it  a  gay 
and  splendid  scene,  as  the  armament  sailed  away  from 
the  sweet  shores  of  France ;  but  evil  auguries  of  all 
kinds  soon  overclouded  their  passage.  Before  the  ship 
was  a  day  old  at  sea,  a  cry  of  fire  was  heard ;  in  an 
instant  the  flames  were  seen  running  with  frightful  ra- 
pidity from  spar  to  spar,  from  rope  to  rope,  and  from 
sail  to  saU.  Whirlwinds  of  smoke  and  fire  invested 
the  whole  ship,  and  drifted  over  the  sea,  and  terror, 
confr»ion,  and  despair  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
men  who  on  other  occasions  had  calmly  met  death  and 
danger  in  a  thousand  varied  forms.  Some  were  mute 
and  stupified,  some  cried  wildly  for  help,  where  no  help 
was  near,  and  some  sprang  into  the  se^  to  avoid  the 
more  terrible  fate  around  them.  In  that  moment  of 
peril  there  were  hut  two  who  preserved  that  cool  and 
teady  firmness  which  combines  all  the  best  qualities  of 
mental  and  corporeal  courage — ^Bertrand  de  la  Croix 
and  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes^  but  their  united  efibrts 
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leealled  the  rest  to  hope  and  exertion.    The  ire 
gradually  arrested,  diminished,  extingcdshedy  and  the 
vessel  though  injured  was  preserved. 

After  a  delay  in  order  to  refit,  the  ship  pursued  her 
way,  but  the  high  lands  of  Corsica  were  hardly  out  of 
si^t,  when  the  heavens,  which  had  hitherto  been  aa 
clear  and  smiling  as  a  father's  gaze  upon  the  sleeping 
countenance  of  his  first-bom  child,  grew  dark  and 
stormy  as  an  evil  dream.  The  winds  howled  with  a 
het  sharp  gust,  the  rain  fell,  and  the  lightning  blazed 
akmg  the  sky.  Flash  after  flash  rent  the  angry  atmos- 
j^ere,  and  at  length  the  sharp  white  stream  of  tiquid 
fire  struck  the  Teesd,  pierced  the  dedc,  and  Mazed  in 
the  cabin  of  the  grand  master.  For  a  moment  the 
bright  meteoric  glare  dazzled  all  eyes.  None  saw 
what  passed  around,  and  the  intensity  of  ;4he  light  ren- 
dered it  akin  to  darkness;  but  when  sight  returned, 
Bertrand  and  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam  found  four  of  their 
companions  stretched  lifeless  on  the  floor.  The  storm 
passed  away,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  had  sq|;»ilture 
in  the  bosom  of  that  dark  chamel  the  sea ;  but  it  was 
afterward  found  that  the  sword  of  the  grand  master 
had  been  broken  by  the  lightning  in  its  sheath,  which 
itself  bore  no  sign  of  fire,*  and  all  augured  evil  to  his 
government  vidien  it  began  with  such  prodigies  and  mis- 
fortunes. « 

Villiers  smiled  at  evil  auguries,  and  thou^  at  Syn," 
case  he  heard  of  pirates  who  waited  him  on  his  passage 
to  Rhodes,  he  boldly  pursued  his  voyage,  passed  every 
danger,  and  rounding  Candia  entered  the  golden  ex- 
panse of  the  Carpathian  Sea.  A  thousand  bright  islands 
gemmed  the  wateris,  and  as  the  ship  sailed  on  they 
were  seen  one  after  the  other  in  the  blue  distance, 
invested  with  an  any  and  fantastic  splendour,  as  if  they 
were  not  really  of  the  earth,  but  some  of  the  grand 
phantasms  of  a  splendid  vision. 

The  heart  of  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  beat  high,  as  he 
stood  upon  the  deck  and  saw  them  one  by  one  rise 
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spoil  the  "dew,  pass  tr)r,  and  recede  into  the  gray 
obscuxity  of  space.  The  many  memoiies  which  those 
climates  recall — ^the  spectres  of  a  long-gone  age  of 
mighty  gloiy-- ^the  voices  of  a  thousand  w<md«rM 
years  sainted  the  young  soldier  as  he  sailed  along,  and 
for  a  time  shared  his  bosom  with  the  feelings*  the 
wishes,  the  hopes,  the  regrets  of  the  present. 

At  length  Rhodes  itseLf  rose  from  the  waves  before 
him,  and  passing  on  towards  its  many-^memoried  port, 
he  beheld  the  armed  city  of  the  Christian  knights, 
stretching  down  towards  the  sea  with  its  glorious 
gardens  of  the  olive,  the  pomegrtoate,  the  fig,  and  the 
vine  spreading  over  the  uplands  towards  the  clear 
miclouded  sky. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Jhdce.  Now  1— VIThat's  the  bmniDora  T 

Sailor.  The  Tavkish  jireparatien  makes  for  Rhodes,  to wisl bid  report hov 
ioibfimaUL  »  OtkeUo. 

WwES  VUliers  de  Plsle  Adam  and  his  young  com- 
pamon  first  trod  the  shores  of  Rhodes,  not  a  sign  of 
approaching  strife  was  to  be  seen.  The  island  with 
all  its  dependencies  slept  in  peace,  and  the  sails  of  the 
galleys  of  the  order  flapped  idly  in  the  listless  wind  of 
jhe  port. 
^  But  very  soon  after  the  installation  of  the  grand 
anasteac,  the  whole  began  to  bear  a  new  aspect.  His 
«ye,  ]ike  that  of  the  ^long-experienced  mariner,  which 
sees  and  prepares  against  the  storm  that  is  gathering 
«far,  beheld  at  once  the  tempest  of  infidel  war  which 
was  silently  accumulating  to  break  upon  the  order  with 
double  force,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  putting  the 
island  into  the  most  perfect  state  of  defence.  The 
flflairs  of  peace  were  abandoned  at  once :  stores  were 
Aought  in  every  part  of  the  earthy  deep  ditches  chan 
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Aeled  the  ground  in  all  directions  round  the  ckyi  and 
inighty  fortifications  were  raised  in  addition  to  thoso 
wluch  had  before  guarded  the  town  and  ports.  The 
hand  of  desolation  too  was  stretched  forth  over  tho 
land,  and  to  ensure  that  neither  the  means  of  subsisU 
ence  nor  materials  for  offence  might  be  furnished  to 
the  enemy  by  the  countiy  they  were  about  to  attack^ 
the  fields,  the  vineyards,  the  gardens  were  wasted,  the 
olive-tree,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate  vf&ce  cut  dovm^ 
The  country-houses  and  the  churches  were  raxed^'to  the 
ground :  the  very  stones  of  which  they  were  built  were 
swept  away,  and  the  whole  country  w^  laid  as  bare  and 
desolate  as  if  the  cultivating  spuit  of  man  had  nevev 
bade  it  blossom  into  beauty  and  plenteousness.  At  the 
same  time  that  great  and  extraordinary  force,  military 
discipline,  was  called  to  give  vigour  and  power  to  the 
defenders  of  Rhodes.  Enthusiasm  was  kept  alive  in 
every  bosom.  The  natives  of  the  island  and  the 
citizens  of  Rhodes,  though  not  belonging  to  the  orders 
showed  strongly  by  their  ardour  and  pride  in  its  defence, 
that  the  chivalrous  character  of  its  knights  had  extended 
its  influence  even  to  the  hearts  of  the  burgher  and  the 
peasant ;  adventurers  and  volunteers  flocked  in  from 
every  land,  the  soldiers  of  St.  John  were  all  courage 
and  defiance;  and  the  whole  island  looked  for  the 
coming  of  the  Turks  as  a  means  of  living  honour  or 
glorious  martyrdom.  Each  officer,  each  soldier,  each 
knight  had  his  particular  post  assigned  him,  and  seldom 
has  the  Christian  world  presented  such  a  splendid  display 
of  gallant  chivalry  as  thronged  in  arms  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  Rhodes. 

In  these  arrangements  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  was  nol 
forgotten ;  his  cool  but  daring  courage  in  all  moments 
of  danger  had  forced  itself  continually  upon  the  observa- 
tion  cJ  the  grand  master  during  the  voyage  from 
France :  and  there  was  also  in  his  manner,  however 
taciturn  and  .grave,  something  which  won  regard-^-aa 
undefinable  charm,  which,  like  the  secret  influence  of 
gome  magic  power,  pleased  and  captivated  without 
being  seen  or  known.    ViUiers  looked  upon  the  youiy; 
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Stranger  with  kindness,  and  relaxedfthe  state  of  office 
and  the  sternness  of  command  to  win  to  confidence  and 
intimacy;  but  Bertrand  repelled  every  advance,  and  yet 
the  grand  master's  affection,  he  knew  not  why,  in- 
creased towards  him  instead  of  diminishing ;  and  though 
he  left  him  within  the  intrenchments  which  his  silent 
reserve  raised  up  around  him,  yet  he  did  every  thing 
consistent  with  his  duty  and  his  dignity  to  honour  and 
lo  raise  him. 

To  the  fifty  veteran  soldiers  who  had  first  volunteered 
to  serve  under  this  young  leader,  the  grand  master 
added  a  band  of  a  hundred  adventurers  who  had  taken 
service  with  the  order,  and  in  command  of  tibese  Ber- 
trand was  assigned  the  defence  of  a  part  of  the  bastion 
of  Auvergne,  as  it  was  called ;  for  each  part  of  the 
fortifications  was  intrusted  to  one  of  the  several  nations 
or  languages  of  which  the  order  was  composed. 

Still  days  and  weeks  passed  and  no  enemy  made 
his  appearance;  and  Bertrand  was  constantly  seen 
gazing  firom  tower  and  turret  and  high  ground  over  the 
seas ;  and  every  sail  that  he  saw  he  watched  long  and 
anxiously,  as  it  sometimes  glided  on  calmly  over  the 
distant  waves,  sometimes  grew  upon  the  eye  till  it 
approached  the  shore  and  reached  the  port.  In  that- 
case  Bertrand  was  always  at  the  ship's  side  among  the 
first,  listening  eagerly  to  every  detail  of  her  passage, 
and,  with  firowning  brow  marking  the  many  tales  of 
Mussulman  pirates  that  hovered  round  the  island,  and 
strove  to  master  each  vessel  as  it  passed  round  the 
Sicilian  coast  and  entered  the  Ionian  seas. 

To  the  knights  of  the  order  the  young  stranger  soon 
became  generally  known ;  but  the  same  silent  reserve 
continued  in  his  manner  to  all  those  whose  age  and 
pursuits  seemed  naturally  to  assimilate  them  with  him- 
self. A  cold  and  somewhat  haughty  inclination  of  the 
head — a  passing  word,  neither  courteous  nor  rude, 
was  all  that  he  exchanged  with  any  one,  except 
with  Sir  Andrew  de  Merail,  the  chancellor  of  the 
order.  To  him,  however,  the  manners  of  Bertrand 
de  la  Croix  were  very  different ;  and  whatever  wm 
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(he  means  he  took  to  win  the  proud  Castilian,  ihey 
were  at  least  successfiil,  for  De  Merafl  mras  soon  his 
frequent  companion  in  his  walks  along  the  batdements, 
or  in  his  rides  over  the  high  hills  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  sea;  and  they  would  talk  long  and  earnest 
of  far  distant  lands  and  scenes  that  seemed  to  be 
familiar  to  both,  and  some  common  koxiety  appeared 
to  be  in  the  minds  of  each* 

This  was  rem^ked  and  remembered  afterw'ard,  and 
tibe  knights  of  Rhodes  were  accustcmied  to  observe* 
with  a  smile,  how  the  two  haughtiest  men  in  the  island 
had  at  once  fallen  into  companionship  together. 

Though  his  countenance  grew  day  by  day  more  sad 
and  anxious,  the  appearance  of  Bertrand  de  la  Croix 
had  in  other  respects  assumed  a  gayer  aspect  than 
when  first  we  spoke  of  him  at  fiea^caire.  His  apparel 
had  gradually  become  splendid,  his  horses  were  the 
finest  that  could  be  procured.  Servants  and  cavaliers 
were  added  to  his  train ;  and  though  he  himself  fared 
hardly,  and  lay  upon  a  soldier's  couch,  yet  ease  and 
luxury  pervaded  lus  dwelling  in  the  town  of  Rhodes, 
and  many  a  young  adventurer  was  glad  to  take  service 
tinder  him.  Such  as  saw  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  near, 
however,  soon  perceived  that  some  deep  and  agitating 
care  was  busy  at  his  mind.  Each  day,  each  hour  it 
preyed  upon  him  more  and  more ;  and  even  at  night 
when  sleep  fell  for  a  few  troubled  hours  upon  his  eye- 
lids,  his  slumber  was  disturbed  and  wretched,  and  the 
name  of  Isabel  would  break  often  from  his  uncon- 
scious l^MS. 

In  the  mean  while  the  mind  of  the  grand  master 
was  wholly  occupied  with  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
The  triple  enclosure  of  fortifications  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  that  of  St  Elmo, 
the  great  tower  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  called  the 
Tower  of  St.  Nicolas,  the  thfarteen  old  towers  which 
flanked  the  second  wall,  had  each  their  respective 
garrisons.  Each  of  the  ramparts  also  was  defended, 
as  I  have  said,  by  the  nation  whose  name  it  bore ;  and 
a  reserve  was  formed,  divided  into  four  bands,  which 
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were  callad  con^ames  of  succour,  under  four  of  the 
most  iHstinguished  knights  of  the  order,  of  whom  the 
chancellor  De  Merail  was  one. 

At  length  a  multitade  of  fires  upon  the  Lycian  moun- 
tains gave  notice  that  some  great  movement  was  taking 
place  among  the  infidels ;  and  after  waiting  for  a  few 
days  jn  anxious  expectations,  the  dawn  of  morning 
showed  to  the  knights  of  Rhodes  the  whole  sea  covered 
with  innumerable  ships,  bearing  the  enemy  to  their 
coasts.  Each  man  in  Rhodes  was  prepared  to  do  hu 
duty — ^to  /Conquer  or  to  die :  but  it  must  not  be  dis^ 
semblcd,  that  when  first  the  cry  was  heard — ^'*  A  fleet! 
A  fleet !"— and  the  fatal  crescent  was  seen  glittering 
upon  the  air,  many  a  heart,  even  of  the  bravest,  beat 
with  new  and  awful  feelings,  and  a  deep  silence  fell 
upon  thb  armed  city  afier  the  first  rush  of  many  feet 
had  carried  the  multitude  to  the  walls.  They  gazed 
upon  the  coming  foe  with  the  still  quietness  of  strong 
expectation,  watched  all  his  manoeuvres,  counted  the 
continual  sails,  measured  with  keen  eyes  the  size  ot 
every  vessel ;  and  then  reasoned,  each  with  his  fellow, 
on  the  enemy's  number  and  their  strength. 

Four  hundred  ships,  of  different  sizes,  anchored 
within  sight  of  Rhodes,  and  during  the  fiheen  days 
which  followed  near  two  himdred  thousand  men  were 
disembarked  upon  the  island.  The  scattered  report 
of  artillery  from  some  of  the  small  forts  erected  to 
defend  the  coast  was  all  that  announced  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  itself  that  the  enemy  was  multi- 
plying on  their  shores;  for  though  the  fleet  continued 
81^  in  sight,  the  bay  in  which  the  landing  took  place 
was  hidden  from  the  view  by  the  high  ground  around.  ^ 
The  reconnoitring  parties,  however,  also  brought  in 
news  from  time  to  time,  and  then  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  Christians  were  seen  retreating  towards  die 
town,  while  here  and  there  upon  the  heights  appeared 
the  gay  and  fluttering  dresses .  of  the  Turkish  horse- 
tnem  At  length,  thick  and  cloudy,  the  dust  rose  above 
the  hill,  and  Sie  wind  brought  swells  of  wild  and  mar- 
tial music  to  the  very  battlements  of  Rhodes.    Troop 
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after  troop  of  infidel  cavalry,  moimted  on  hones  like 
the  wind,  gathered  upon  ihe  plains,  and  long  files  of 
infantry  advanced  slowly,  lining  the  edge  of  the  pros- 
pect, and  bristling  the  rise  with  pikes.  In  the  morning 
the  eye  might  have  run  over  the  whole  view  without 
seeing  one  living  thing  move  through  the  extent  of 
miles ;  and  at  evening,  wherever  the  sight  could  reach 
was  thronged  with  busy  life.  Myriads  of  dim  forms 
might  be  perceived  in  every  direction,  and  a  roar  like 
the  distant  voice  of  the  sea  came  faintly  upon  the  ear 
till  night  fell,  and  all  was  silence. 

A  space  of  nearly  three  miles  still  lay  between  the 
city  and  the  besieging  force  $  and,  though  a  gun  or  two 
had  been  fired  upon  the  parties  which  advanced  far 
into  the  plain,  the  first  day  passed  without  any  serious 
efibrt  on  either  side. 

The  next  day,  however,  the  Jrenches  were  opened, 
and  every  hour  saw  them  advance.  They  were  pushed 
within  cannon-shot,  a  battery  was  erected,  and  its  guns 
began  to  play  upon  the  walls ;  but  the  tremendous  fire 
which  was  opened  from  the  artillery  of  the  place  soon^ 
silenced  the  battery  and  swept  the  plain.  The  whole 
of  every  day  a  continual  cannonade  was  kept  up  from 
the  walls,  mowing  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe 
every  thing  that  appeared ;  and  during  the  night,  even 
the  dark  lines  of  walls  and  angles,  and  towers  and 
battlements  wrapped  in  the  deep  obscurity,  through 
which  the  eye  could  scarcely  trace  their  heavy  masses^ 
would  suddenly  become  illuminated  by  a  bright  line 
of  fire  that,  running  from  gun  to  gun,  gs^landed  with 
fitfiil  caprice  the  frowning  brow  of  the  fortress,  asid 
display^  its  grim  features  with  a  sudden  blaze,  which 
was  as  speedily  extinguished.  Still,  however,  the 
Moslems  pushed  their  approaches,  and  stUl  by  a.  thou- 
sand vigorous  sallies  the  knights  of  St.  John  impeded 
their  advance.  Death  in  a  multitude  of  fearful  shapes 
awaited  each  infidel  that  ventured  into  the  plain,  and 
never  did  chivalry  achieve  nobler  feats  than  before  th& 
walls  of  Rhodes.  In  every  sally,  in  every  hold  attempt 
Bertrand  de  la  Croix  was  foremost  and  most  keen« 
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Night  after  night  he  lay  upon  the  ramparts,  and  day 
after  day  he  went  forth  at  the  head  of  his  followers^ 
and  returned  red  with  the  blood  of  the  foe.  The  eyes 
of  all  men  gradually  fixed  upon  him,  for  wherever 
Bertrand  de  ^  Croix  was  seen  there  was  the  place  of 
danger  and  of  honour — there  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
The  Moslems  scattered  from  his  arm  like  the  dust  of 
the  desert  before  the  siroc,  and  the  Christians  followed 
where  he  led^  like  darkness  on  the  path  of  the  lightning. 
Bays  and  weeks  wore  by,  and  though  supported  by  forty- 
fold  the  number  of  the  Christians,  the  Turks  made  no 
impression  on  the  walls  of  Rhodes ;  and  as  every  even- 
ing closied  in,  some  new  tale  of  the  3roung  adventurer's 
daring  was  added  to  those  which  had  gone  before. 

If  praise  and  honour,  however,  were  universally  given 
to  him,  the  companion  of  all  his  vacant  hours.  Sir  An- 
drew de  Merail,  was  looked  upon  with  some  degree  of 
cold  dislike.  No  one  doubted  the  courage  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  order,  who,  for  eighteen  years  of  his  life 
which  he  had  devoted  to  its  cause,  had  shown  a  fearless 
valour,  unsurpassed  by  any  of  its  members ;  but  certain 
it  was  that  in  the  present  war  none  of  his  fonner  ac- 
tivity appeared.  He  avoided  not  danger,  it  is  true,  he 
stood  calm  and  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest 
fire :  he  seemed  to  forget  the  possibility  of  personal 
fear :  but  still  there  was  no  longer  any  of  that  eager 
energy  in  his  demeanour  which  had  raised  him  in  the 
eyes  of  all  to  the  glorious  place  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished knights  of  St.  John.  His  present  indifier- 
ence  was  easHy  accounted  for ;  and  the  whole  order 
had  long  perceived  that  the  elevation  of  another  to  the 
dignity  of  grand  master,  when  he  had  fancied  his  oym. 
election  sure,  had  given  his  vanity  a  wound  which 
nothing  could  heal,  and  that  thencerorward  Andrew  de 
Merail  was  but  a  lukewarm  member  of  their  chivalrous 
brotherhood.  " 

The  whole  talents  of  each  individual,  however^  was 
necessary  to  the  very  salvation  of  the  order,  and  the 
grand  master  tried  by  every  demonstration  of  kindness 
and  favour  to  win  De  Merail  back  to  the  display  of  all 
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fcts  ngour  and  acuvity.  He  praised,  he  consulted,  he 
even  coarted  him ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  proposed 
himself  the  aUiance  which  he  had  formerly  declined,  of 
his  nephew,  the~Duke  of  Nivelle,  with  a  daughter  whom 
De  Merail,  when  he  took  the  cross  of  St  John,  had  lef^ 
behind  him  in  Spain.  The  chancellor  replied  but 
vaguely,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  bitter  and 
eynieal  smile  upon  his  lip  whi^h  augured  not  favourably 
for  the  grand  master's  offer.  His  efforts,  however,  in 
iaLYcmr  of  the  order  seemed  occasionally  to  revive,  and 
such  was  the  £ery  and  chivalrous  defence  which  the 
knights  opposed  to  ^e  Ottoman  arms,  that  murmurs, 
discontent,  and  despondency  spread  through  the  Tuxidsh 
army,  and  the  fate  of  Rhodes  seemed  assured  by  the 
gallantry  of  her  noble  masters.  .  At  this  crisis,  however, 
arrived  the  Sultan  Soliman  himself,  at  that  time  in  the 
meridian  of  his  power  and  glory.  With  him,  too«  we^ 
the  famous  corsair,  Courtogli;  and  the  spirits  of  the 
Moslem  rose  under  the  eye  of  their  king  and  the  con- 
duct of  their  daring  coimtryman,  to  a  pitch  of  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  which  required  all  the  Ibrtitude  and  r£solu<- 
tion  of  the  Christians  to  resist*  * 

The  approaches  were  now  once  more  pushed  forward 
with  incessant  activity;  batteries  were  raised- and  sus- 
tained; two  enormous  cavaliers  were  erected,  domi 
Jieering  the  bastions  of  Auvergne  and  Italy.  The 
tower  of  St  John,  from  which  the  Christians  had  dis- 
eovered  and  frustrated  the  fonner  measures  of  the 
Turks,  was  beaten  down  with  cannon-shot;  and  it 
seemed,  as  if  by  some  preternatural  intelligence,  the 
infidels  obtained  infimnation  of  all  the  weak  pomts  of 
the  fortress^  and  of  die  desi^s  of  its  defenders.  At  the 
same  time  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  works  was 
covered  by  such  immense  bodies  of  troops,  that  the 
grand  master  was  obliged  to  forbid  the  sallies ,  of  the 
knights  and  soldiers  of  the  ordn:  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense and  overwhelming  multitude  of  their  enemies. 
The  volunteers,  however^  were  still  permitted  to  follow 
the  dietaites  of  their  own  courage ;  and  hardly  a  day 
fmssed  over  but  Bertrand  de  la  Cjroix  suiyrised  the  foe, 
mi  won  uew  honour  by  soxm  bold  md  politic  ^pcploiJ 
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The  praises  he  received,  however,  and  the  deference 
with  which  he  was  treated,  seemed  to  fall  upon^  his 
,  heart  like  rain  upon  the  sand  of  the  desert,  leaving  not 
a  trace  of  its  having  been.  In  the  moment  of  danger 
and  of  strife  the  soul  would  beam  up  and  flash  forth  in 
living  fire  from  his  dark  eye ;  his  glance  would  become 
full  of  energy  and  command,  and  a  few  brief  words, 
instinct  with  the  prestige  of  victory  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  power,  would  rouse  his  followers  to  deeds  of 
almost  insane  daring,  and  lead  them  forward  to  the 
very  cannon's  mouth.  At  other  times  he  was  still  cold 
and  sad ;  and  wandering  round  the  bastions,  he  would 
sometimes  gaze  long  and  wistfully  upon  the  melancholy 
sea,  and  then,  with  a  mournful  i^gh,  turn  away,  or 
calmly  placing  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
would  watch  their  movements  and  plan  some  feat  to 
counteract  their  designs. 

One  day,  after  standing  long  on  the  basti(Mi  of  Italy, 
against  which  the  whole  cannon  of  the  enemy  were 
pointed,  he  turned  and  walked  on,  musing,  to  another 
part  of  the  ramparts,  which,  uaattacked,  had  been  left 
nesuiy  solitary.  As  he  proceeded  he  saw  an  arrow, 
shot  from  one  of  the  angles  before  him,  fall  into  the 
Turkish  lines,  and  a  Moslem  suddenly  pick  it  up  and 
carry  it  quickly  away.  The  young  soldier  hastened  for- 
ward towards  the  spot  from  whence  it  had  been  winged ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  he  felt  sure 
that  he  had  seen  a  small  white  packet  attached  to  the 
head  as  it  fell ;  but  on  turning  the  angle  of  the  wall  he 
fbund  no  one  but  the  Chancellor  de  Merail,  and  a  slave 
holding  a  bow.  So  high  an  officer  of  the  order  and  so 
brave  a  soldier  was  above  suspicion ;  but  still  the  matter 
was  strange,  and  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  passed  on 
musing.  His  curiosity  was  excited ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
he  felt  bound  by  the  laws  of  courtesy  to  inquire  no  fur- 
ther, and  some  ill-definec^doubt  made  him  mention  what 
he  had  observed  to  no  one.  De  Merail  had  remarked 
him  pass,  and  from  that  moment  his  regard  and  attach- 
ment towards  the  young  soldier  seemed  a  thousand-fold 
increased,  and^all  his  own  energies  were  henceforth  sig« 
nally  exerted  m  defence  of  the  order. 
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Indeed,  every  effort  had  now  become  necessary.  The 
^nemj  had  rendered  themselves  masters  of  a  part  of  the 
Italian  post,  iEuid  the  sap  and  the  mine  were  going  on  at 
once  with  great  alacrity.  The  English  and  the  Spanish 
boulevards  also  were  attacked ;  fresh  troops  came  over 
daily  from  the  Lycian  continent  to  the  aid  of  the  infi- 
dels, and  continual,  persevering,  unremitted  assaults 
wore  and  wasted  the  small  host  of  defenders.  At  length 
more  than  one  terrific  breach  appeared  in  the  walls,  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  activity  of  Villiers  de  lisle 
Adam  and  his  brave  associates,  the  tremendous  fire  of 
the  Turkish  artillery  prevented  the  reconstruction  of  the 
defences.  During  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth 
of  September  this  unceasing  cannonade  seemed  to  an- 
nounce that  some  great  and  general  assault  was  about 
to  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  Moslem ;  and  during 
the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  it  was  continued  with  ter- 
rible effect.  Various  movements  also  were  spen  in  the 
Turkish  army,  and  a  great  part  of  their  force  wli^  drawn 
out  in  array,  while  a  number  of  reconnoitring  parties 
advanced  and  examined  the  state  of  the  fortifications, 
notwithstanding  an  incessant  shower  of  shot  9hich 
poured  from  the  cannon  of  the  place. 

But  suddenly  the  fire  of  the  Turks  began  to  relax, 
their  troops  retired  within  the  lines,  and  though  the 
Christians  remained  in  arms  during  the  whole  day,  it 
became  the  general  opinion,  towards  night,  that  the  in- 
fidels had  completely  abandoned  their  design.  The 
knights  in  general  pressed  the  grand  master  to  suffer 
all  such  troops  as  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
retire  from  the  ramparts ;  and  on  his  evincing  some 
hesitation,  De  Merail  observed,  with  a  sneer,  "  that  their 
eommander  wished  to  harden  his  troops  like  steel ;  and 
that,  having  heated  them  red-hot  in  the  sun  of  a  whole 
September  day  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  he  was  now 
going  to  cool  them  in  the  dews  of  a  whole  September 
night" 

Still  the  grand  master  remained  firm ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  had  again  and  again  examined,  with  carefiil  ac- 
euracy,  the  distant  encampment  of  the  enemy,  that  he 
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Buffered  a  part  of  his  weary  soldiers  to  f^ire  from  ihiJr 
shattered  walls  and  seek  a  few  hours'  repose.  He  hiiiH 
self  knew  none,  but  instantly  proceeding  to  the  citadel^ 
he  called  six  of  his  principal  knights  to  council,  and 
remained  in  long  and  secret  debate.  Bertrand  de  la 
Croix  wrapped  himself  in  his  mantle,  and  casting  him^ 
self  down  upon  the  bastion  of  Auvergne,  where  a  large 
mass  of  stone  threw  a  broad  shadow  in  the  midst  of  the 
yellow  glare  of  moonlight,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  sleep,  but  his  mental  vision  rested  still  upon 
the  wide  and  greedy  sea,  and  many  a  gloomy  phantom 
rose  up  before  imagination,  and  drove  hope,  and  peace, 
and  slumber  far  away. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  Adds  are  ehanas^ 
Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms, 
^  lasknoQther  blessing  of  my  stiffs. 

Drtihbn. 

The  sky,  and  the  air,  and  the  earth  were  all  calm  as 
infancy,  and  the  brightness  of  the  midnight  moon,  min- 
gling with  a  soft  white  autiunn  haze  which  filled  up  all 
the  hollows,  wrapped  the  scene  in  a  dim  uncertain 
splendour,  more  difficult  for  the  eye  to  penetrate  than 
darkness  itself.  A  slight  distant  murmuring  rush,  like 
the  roll  of  slow  waves  over  a  pebbly  shore,  fell  upon 
the  ear  of  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  as  he  lay  upon  the  bas- 
tion, and  starting  upon  his  feet  he  gazed  over  the  space 
between  the  armed  walls  and  the  lines  of  the  infidel. 
Nothing,  however,  could  he  descry,  and  putting  his 
hand  to  his  ear,  he  listened ;  but  for  a  moment  the  eager 
pulsations  of  his  own  quick  heart  was  all  he  heard ; 
and  he  doubted. — ^An  instant  after,  the  same  rushing 
sound  rose  more  clear  vipon  the  air — ^yet  it  might  be  the 
river — ^it  might  be  a  change  of  the  wind  which  brought 
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die  roaring  of  the  sea  along  the  shore :  but  suddenly 
the  quick  wild  neigh  of  a  war-horse  mingled  with  the 
sound,  and  Bertrand,  raising  his  horn  to  his  lips,  blew 
a  long  and  loud  alarms — 

"To  the  walls!  to  the  walls!  The  enemy!  the 
enemy !  Alerte !  alerte  I  To  the  walls !"  he  shouted, 
and  instantly  the  cry  was  echoed  from  voice  to  voice, 
from  wall  to  wall,  from  house  to  house.  Knights,  and 
soldiers,  and  citizens  hastened  forward ;  the  couch  Was 
quitted  in  an  instant,  the  armour  buckled  on,  and  forth 
to  her  ruined  battlements  Rhodes  poured  her  armed 
children,  while  a  thousand  torches  flashed  along  the 
streets,  and  withered  the  pale  moonlight  with  their 
angry  glare.  But  still  was  heard  the  rushing  soimd  of 
the  coming  enemy,  and  soon,  through  the  wreaths  of 
the  dewy  mist,  dark  masses  were  seen  moving  onward, 
divested  of  all  form  and  measure  by  the  shadows  of  the 
night.  Instantly,  however,  as  the  first  trace  of  their 
line  became  discernible,  a  blaze  of  fire  flashed  over  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  a  thousand  mouths  of  flame 
hurled  death  into  their  ranks.  Then  came  a  momentary 
pause,  and  then  again  the  cannon  opened  upon  the  enemy, 
who  were  still  seen  rushing  forward  in  the  blaze  ;  but 
at  that  moment  a  roar  more  loud  than  that  of  all  the 
cannon  of  the  place,  simultaneous,  with  a  broad,  red, 
sudden  glare  of  intense  light,  rushed  up  from  the  bas- 
tion of  Italy,  while  a  thousand  dark  masses  hurled  into 
the  air  were  seen  mingled  with  the  bright  blaze,  like 
tiie  stones  cast  up  by  Ae  first  outbreak  of  a  volcano. 

The  remnants  of  the  shattered  wall  were  still  rolling 
and  tottering  afkr  the  explosion  of  the  miile,  when  the 
janizaries  rushed  up  through  the  breach  in  thousands, 
their  dark  countenances  gleaming  one  behind  the  other 
in  the  light  of  the  torches  and  of  the  fires  on  the  ram- 
parts, which  shone  red  and  strong  on  the  forms  of  the 
first  line,  and  faded  gradually  away  amid  a  sea  of  grim 
features  and  turbaned  heads  behind.  On  the  walls  too, 
and  in  the  breach,  the  fierce  blaze  lighted  up  the  armour 
of  the  knights,  and  the  morions  and  rondaches  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  while  levelled  lances,  swords,  bucklers, 
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liasques,  and  astds  fllled  up  in  an  instaiit  the  Wide  gAp 
the  explosion  had  led,  a  thousand  hands  from  the 
crenelles  and  battlements  around  hurled  down  stoneSf 
and  boiling  oil,  and  flaming  tar  upon  the  heads  of  the 
assailants.  Scream,  and  shouts  and  clang,  and  roai' 
rushed  up  feaffully  from  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  earth 
to  God*s  calm  sky-  Troop  after  troop  of  the  infidels 
forced  their  way  up  into  the  breach,  and  every  turbaned 
bead  was  met  by  a  waving  blade,  or  hurled  down  by 
ionie  impetuous  lance ;  but  still  fresh  forces  thronged 
to  the  adsault,  and  foot  to  foot,  and  man  to  man,  and 
steel  to  steel  they  fought^  sometimes  kept  at  arm's 
length  by  the  pike  or  sword,  sometimes  clasped  togetheif 
In  close  and  deadly  struggle^  where  the  dagger  and  the 
knife  ended  alL 

For  near  an  hour  Beitrand  de  la  Groix  had  stood  the 
foremost  on  a  shattered  mass  of  the  wall,  dealing  death 
to  every  Moslem  that  came  within  the  sWeep  of  hia 
rapid  and  untiring  arm.  A  hundred  shots  from  beloW 
had  passed  close  to  his  head ;  a  hundred  swords  had 
waved  around  him ;  thrice  had  some  of  the.  more  daring 
Moslems  singled  him  out,  and  rushing  upon  him  with 
the  spring  of  a  tiger,  had  endeavoured  to  reach  his  fear- 
less heart  with  the  dagger,  and  thrice  by  a  single  blow, 
dealt  with  the  quick  precision  of  the  lightning,  had  they 
been  cast  lifeless  into  the  fosse  beneath.  At  length  the 
grand  mai^ter  himself  stood  by  his  side* 

"  Bertrand,"  he  said,  in  a  rapid  voice,  "  you  have  out 
done  yourself:  but  quick,  speed  to  the  bastion  of  Au 
Vergne ;  I  see  all  the  knights  who  should  have  been 
there  to  defend  it  have  crowded  hither.  Your  men, 
there,  upon  the  rampart,, are  pouring  doWn  fire  on  the 
enemy :  call  part  away  to  aid  you,  and  should  you  find 
danger,  send  to  me,  and  I  will  come  to  your  support  4 
but,  above  all  things,  speed !  speed  !** 

Using  the  broken  masses  of  the  wall  (ot  steps,  Ber- 
trand was  in  a  moment  upon  the  battlements  above ) 
there  he  staid  but  to  choose  twenty  of  his  bravest  men, 
and  then  hurried  With  a  foot  df  light  towards  the  bastion 
4»f  Auvergne*    £ver/  step  that  he  took  the  wall  became 


ftiOre  sdlitaiy ;  all  the  defenders  had  hurried  to  the  pdtn^ 
cipal  point  of  attack,  and  only  here  and  there  a  simple 
sentinel  stood  looking  towards  the  spot  where  his  friends 
and  fellow-christians  were  struggling  with  the  enemy- 
Such  was  the  case  upon  the  bastion  of  Auvergne ;  Ihi| 
the  young  soldier  found  that  a  still  more  lamentable 
fault  had  been  committed  on  the  Spanish  side,  where 
Hot  only  the  knights  had  quitted  their  post  to  hurry  to 
the  fight,  but  the  sentinels  themselves  were  all  employed 
in  wheeling  some  cannon  to  an  outwork,  to  point  them 
against  the  stream  of  enemies  that  were  still  pouring  up 
towards  the  great  breach*  Bertrand  instantly  com* 
manded  them  to  desist,  and  return  to  their  post;  but 
before  they  had  time  to  take  ten  steps  towards  the  spot^ 
ft  loud  shout  burst  from  the  Spanish  bastion,  and  the 
crescent  of  Mahomet  was  seen  planted  by  the  watch-* 
fire,  while  the  forms  of  the  janizaries  were  beheld  scat- 
tering" themselves  over  the  platform,  and  gathering  ma- 
terials for  effecting  a  lodgment  and  defending  their 
conquest. 

The  mind  of  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  ipstandy  saw  the 
only  chance  of  recovery.  **  Fly  to  the  grand  master," 
he  cried  to  one  of  his  followers ;  "  tell  him  what  has 
happened !  You  of  the  bastion  D' Auvergne,  turn  all 
your  cannon  on  the  Spanish  platform,  and  cease  not 
^ng  for  a  moment  till  you  see  this  standard  on  the  walh 
Let  the  men  in  the  traverse  sweep  the  foot  of  the  wall 
with  their  guns,  so  that  no  new  reinforcement  overpower 
tis.  And  now,  my  brave  comrades,  once  more,  Death 
to  the  infidels !  Success !  Victory !  and  good  St.  John  !** 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  from  the  wall,  led  his  scanty 
band  round  behind  the  works,  and  while  the  artillery  of 
the  bastion  of  Auvergne  played  with  terrific  eflfect  upon 
the  Turks  in  the  post  of  Spain,  Bertrand  penetrated  by 
the  casemate  into  the  bastion,  and  with  the  white  cross 
standard  in  one  hand,  and  liis  sword  in  the  other,  reached 
the  top  of  the  platform,  cast  himself  into  the  midst  of 
the  Turks,  already  broken  and  scattered  by  the  fire* 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  drove  them  once  more 
through  the  breach*    At  the  same  moment  he  beheld 
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the  rest  of  the  uifidel  army  retreating  from  the  attack* 
and  heard  the  general  signals  of  recall ;  and  now  certam 
that  the  town  was  saved,  he  determined  upon  pursuing 
the  fugitives.  ^Without  giving  them  a  nioment's  pause, 
he  followed  them  through  the  breach,  hung  upon  their 
flank  in  the  darkness,  and  urged  their  retreat  into  pre- 
cipitate flight.  Carried  away,  however,  by  the  eager 
fire  of  his  heart,  he  forgot  the  time  and  the  distance, 
and  followed  the  flyers  almost  to  the  Turkish  camp ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  watch-fires  and  the  lamps  round 
some  of  the  principal  tents,  within  a  few  hundred  yards, 
recalled  him  to  himself,  and  he  turned  with  his  fol- 
lowers to  find  his  way  back  to  the  city.  They  could 
plainly  distinguish  its  dark  walls,  from  which,  every  now 
and  then,  the  flash  of  the  cannon  still  contmued ;  but 
Bertrand  found  himself  embarrassed  in  the  Turkish 
lines,  though  the  trench  near  him  seemed  to  have  been 
the  part  of  some  approach  which  had  been  found  use- 
less, and  in  consequence  was  abandoned.  While  he 
considered  its  direction  and  calculated  whither  it  led,  he 
heard  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  and  caught  a  faint 
glimpse  of  a  strong  body  retreating  from  the  city  to  the 
camp.  Silent  and  speedily  he  descended  with  his  men 
into  the  trench,  and  hastened  back  towards  Rhodes. 
The  body  of  .janizaries  he  had  seen  passed  him  within 
a  hundred  yards,  but  without  discovering  him ;  and  he 
marched  for  the  city.  The  trench,  was  evidently  no 
longer  used,  and  along  all  its  angles  and  turnings  Ber- 
trand pursued  his  way  undisturbed  till  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  town,  where  he  encountered  a  small  body 
of  stragglers,  who  after  a  slight  struggle  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  and  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  path 
now  led  directly  to  the  Spanish  bastion ;  but  that  spot 
which  had  been  so  neglected  durmg  the  attack  Was  now 
all  bustling  with  soldiers,  and  the  first  reply  to  Bertrand^s 
voice,  as  he  shouted  fiom  below,  was  a  cannon-shot* 
It  boomed  over  the  heads  of  his  little  band,  however, 
withotit  doing  injury  to  any  one,  and  he  was  soon 
recognised  and  admitted. 

He  found  all  the  knights  and  ofiicers,  though  wearied 
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sod  exhausted,  full  of  the  events  of  the  night ;  but  there 
seemed  also  some  oth^r  subject  which  occupied  them 
deeply,  for  he  remarked  several  knots  gathered  together 
speaking  low  and  eagerly  ;  but  as  he  had  hitherto  en- 
tertained little  communication  with  any  one,  they  suf- 
fered him  to  pass  on  without  making  him  a  sharer  in 
their  discussion.  At  length  one  of  those  men  who  can- 
not resist  bestowing  a  part  of  the  few  ideas  they  gain 
upon  every  one  they  meet,  demanded  if  he  had  heard 
that  Sir  Audrew  de  Merail,  the  chancellor  of  the  order, 
had  been  arrested  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  St.  Nico- 
las for  treasonable  practices  with  the  enemy  ? 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Bertrand,  starting  back 
with  a  degree  of  emotion  no  one  had  seen  him  evince 
before, — **  impossible !  utterly  impossible !" 

•*  True,  nevertheless,"  dryly  observed  an  old  knight 
who  stood  near ;  and  Bertrand,  seeing  the  eyes  of  many 
around  fixed  upon  himself,  regained  at  once  his  cold 
composure,  and  with  somewhat  like  scorn  upon  his  lip, 
mired,  leaving  them  to  comment  as  they  chose. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Baate  tben,  and  lose  no  time, 

The  biuineafl  moat  be  enteiprtsed  ttila  night 

Urydbr.     / 

The  young  soldier  strode  home  to  his  dwelling  in 
the  lower  town,  wearied  in  body  and  depressed  in  mind. 
•*  A  traitor !"  he  thought,  "  De  Merail  a  traitor ! — ^Wa^ 
it  possible  ? — One  who  had  so  often  shed  his  blood  for 
the  order  of  St.  John — one  who  had  ever  shown  him- 
self a  true  knight  though  a  haughty  man !— And  yet 
the  arrow  and  the  packet  he  had  seen  shot  into  the 
Turkish  lines ! — ^The  common  report  among  the  knights 
that  De  Merail  had  said,  on  the  failure  of  his  own  hopes 
ef  election,  that  Yilliers  de  Tlsle  Adam  should  be  the  last 
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Grand  Master  of  Rhodes ! — ^his  slackness  in  the  dt^ 
fence ! — ^his  pernicious  counsels !" — all  rushed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  young  knight,  and  though  he  would  l^ave 
given  a  world  to  believe  De  Merail  innocent,  he  could 
not  himself  but  doubt.  He  suffered  his  page  to  unclasp 
his  armour  and  to  bathe  some  slight  jvounds  which  he 
had  received,  and  then  casting  himself  down,  he  strove 
for  sleep  till  morning.  % 

He  rose  almost  with  the  dawn  and  sought  the  palace 
of  the  grand  master,  but  Villiers  was  deep  in  council 
and  might  not  be  disturbed.  He  then  joined  some  of 
the  knights  of  Castile,  to  which  language  De  Merail 
belonged ;  but  all  he  could  hear  of  him  was,  that  two 
knights  grand  crosses,  together  with  the  ordinary 
judges,  were  ordered  to  sit  that  very  day  upon  his  triaL 
Those  who  affected  friendship  for  him  shook  the  head 
in  silence,  and  those  whom  his  pride  had  offended 
boldly  called  him  a  traitor.  Still  Bertrand  de  la  Croix 
resolved  to  see  the  grand  master  himself,  and  watching 
his  moment  when  he  visited  the  ramparts,'  he  boldly 
approached  him  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  man,  who 
had  so  lately  fallen  from  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
grades  of  the  order,  to  imprisonment  and  disgrace. 
But  the  moment  his  name  was  mentioned  Villiers  de 
risle  Adam  sternly  waved  his  hand. 

"  Sir  Bertrand  de  la  Croix,"  he  said,  "  stain  not  the 
honourable  name  you  have  acquired  by  deeds  of  un- 
equalled courage  in  defence  of  Rhodes,  by  saying  one 
word  in  favour  of  a  convicted  traitor.  His  peers  and 
bis  judges  have  condemned  him  on  evidence  of  his 
guilt,  conclusive  beyond  all  doubt,  and  to-morrow,  as  I 
live,  he  dies  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Answer 
not,  sir;  you  are  a  gallant  man,  and  we  thank  you  for 
your  services,  but  you  have  no  voice  in  Rhodes  !"  • 

Bertrand's  eye  met  that  of  the  grand  master  with  a 
glance  of  proud  dignity  equal  tp  his  own.  ^*  I  come 
not,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  speak  for  the  guilty  or  the  con- 
demned :  but  not  knowing  that  his  trial  had  so  quickly 
taken  place,  I  came  to  remind  you,  Sir  Villiers  de  I'lsle 
Adam,  that  he  was  your  opponent  at  your  election,  W 
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to  bid  you  see  that  free  and  fair  justice  was  done  him, 
as  you  would  hold  your  good  name  throughout  the 
world.  This,  sir,  I  came  to  tell  you  as  gentleman  to 
gentleman  and  knight  to  knight:  and  now,  sir,  I  bid 
you  farewell." 

^'  Hold !"  cried  the  grand  master,  as  Bertrand  turned 
away.  "  You  speak,  sir,  somewhat  too  boldly,  and  yet 
your  words  touch  upon  painful  truths.  I  feel — I  know 
that  the  execution  of  Andrew  de  derail  may,  in  the 
world,  be  attributed  to  me  as  an  unworthy  vengeance. 
But  I  have  done  and  will  do  justice  to  him  and  to  all. 
He  has  been  examined,  tried,  and  judged  by  two  noble 
and  upright  knights,  i/dio  voted  in  his  favour  against 
my  own  election.  It  has  been  proved  that  he  first 
csdled  the  infidel  to  our  shores,  and  that  he  it  has  been 
who  has  betrayed  all  our  secrets  to  the  enemy.  After 
patiept  investigation  he  has  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  were  he  my  dearest  iriend,  my  nearest  kin,  he 
should  suffer  the  award. — Now,  sir,  to  you  farewell :  I 
have  wasted  more  words  than  befits  me." 

Each  turned  upon  his  path,  and  Bertrand  de  la  Croix, 
seeking  his  own  dwelling,  gave  himself  up  to  bitter 
meditation.  "  Isabel !"  muttered  he,  "  Isabel !  How 
will  her  heart  be  wrung !  Yet,  why  need  I  think  of 
her?  Her  father's  fate  will  never  reach  her  ears. 
Either  those  greedy  and  msatiate  waves  have  reckoned 
my  lost  jewel  among  all  the  fair  bright  things  they  have 
entombed,  or  else  some  cursed  pirate — ^but  I  will  not 
— ^I  dare  not  think  of  that ;"  and  Bertrand  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hands  and  groaned  in  agony  of  spirit. 

The  hours  passed  by,  and  the  dark  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon hid  the  last  beaming  spot  of  the  setting  sun,  when 
the  page  of  Sir  Andrew  de  Merail  stood  before  Ber- 
trand de  la  Croix  after  carefully  closing  the  door  and 
drawing  down  the  tapestry.  "  Well,  boy,  what  news  ?" 
exclaimed  the  young  soldier.  "Bring  you  letter  or 
message  from  your  lord  ? — Quick ! — Speak !" 

"No  letter  have  I,  sir,"  answered  the  boy;  "nor 
have  I  message  but  to  bid  you  speedily  to  him  in  the 
prison.     Take  this  friar's  gown  and  this  chaplet,  Sir 
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Knight !  The  jailer  is  bribed,  and  the  doors  will  open 
to  you — ^and  hasten  to  him,  for  life  and  dea^  are  upon 
your  steps." 

Bertrand  paused  for  a  moment,  and  thought — "It 
matters  not !"  cried  he,  at  length ;  "  it  matters  not  !** 
and  taking  the  gown  and  chaplet  he  drew  the  hood  over 
his  face,  and  strode  cmwards  towards  the  sea,  into 
which  the  tower  of  St.  Nicolas,  where  De  Merail  was 
confined,  projected  on  a  sort  of  natural  mole.  No 
sentinel  challenged  him  till  he  came  near  the  tower, 
but  ihere  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  word  at  each  post. 
His  knowledge  of  the  countersign,  however,  served 
him  till  he  had  entered  the  tower,  and  there  inquiring 
in  a  feigned  voice  for  the  civil  officer,in  whose  custody 
the  prisoners  were  lodged,  he  found  that  his  way  had 
already  been  prepared  by  weighty  bribes.  He  was 
instantly  conducted  into  a  small  room,  where  the  jailer 
made  him  uncover  his  head  to  satisfy  himself  of  his 
identity.  That  being  done,  he  led  him  through  the 
long  dim  passages  of  the  tower,  whose  melancholy 
gloom  was  heightened  by  the  roaring  of.  the  sea,  as  it 
dashed  against  its  base. 

All  passed  in  silence,  and  the  only  words  exchanged 
were,  when  opening  a  strong  floor  the  officer  bade  him 
enter,  whispering  "Be  quick." — **I  will,"  replied  the 
young  seedier,  and  he  passed  into  the  cell.  A  table,  a 
chair,  a  bed,  and  a  lamp  were  all  the  moveables  it  con* 
tained,  and  in  the  midst  stood  Andrew  de  Merail,  with  a 
thousand  deep  channels  and  lines  in  his  brow  and 
cheek,  wrought  by  the  passing  of  a  single  dreadful  day. 
His  eye  was  still,  however,  full  of  fire  and  light,  and 
his  brow  was  lit  with  stem  determination  ;  but  the  stiff 
curls  of  his  gray  hair  seemed  to  have  relaxed  their 
bend,  and  hung  wildly  over  his  brow  and  cheek,  and 
there  was  a  quiveriDg  eagerness  about  his  lip,  which  spoke 
the  restless  and  perturbed  soul  within. 

**  You  have  come !"  cried  he,  as  Bertrand  entered, 
and  the  jailer  closed  the  door  behind  him.  "  You  have 
come  I  I  thought  you  would — this  is  no  moment  for 
fears  or  hesitation! — But  mark  me,  sir — I  *enjt mrt  for 
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you  on  my  own  account ! — No ! — they  might  have  torn 
my  old  limbs  with  red-hot  pincers,  ere  I  would  have 
claimed  aid  of  mortal  man.  But  my  daughter — my 
Isabel — your  Isabel — pur  beloved,  must  be  saved." 

'*  Ha !"  exclaimed  Bertrand,  in  the  same  rapid,  almost 
incoherent  manner ;  "  have  you  heard  of  her  ?  Where 
is  she?  How  can  she  be  succoured? — Speak,  my 
lord  ! — speak !" 

"  Only  by  one  earthly  means,"  replied  De  Merail. 
"  Till  my  child  was  involved,  whatever  were  my  plans, 
I  sought  no  earthly  aid ;  content,  if  I  rose,  to  triumph 
singly,  and  if  I  fell,  to  fall  alone.  But  now,  sir,  you 
must  aid  me,  and  if  your  heart  quail  or  hesitate  but  as 
a  strong  lance  trembles  to  a  light  wind,  you  are  false 
and  faithless  to  your  love,  and  give  her  tamely  to  the 
polluting  arms  of  a  base  infidel.  Look  you — ^you  read 
the  lingua  franca, — construe  me  that,"  and  he  drew 
from  his  bosom  a  roll  of  paper,  which  he  placed  in  the 
hand  of  his  companion.  Bertrand  approached  the  light 
and  read. 

THE    LETTER. 

*^Peri  Bacha  of  Patras  to  De  Merail^  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Corsairs  of  Rhodes. 

"•  The  high  and  mighty  Sultaun  Solimaun,  Emperor 
i*f  the  World,  wills  me  to  tell  thee,  oh!  faithless 
v»iaour,  that  doubting  the  truth  and  honesty  of  thy 
counsels,  which  have  as  yet  proved  only  fatal  and 
detrimental  to  the  armies  of  the  Prophet,  he  has  found 
a  means  to  ensure  thy  sincerity,  or  to  punbh  thee  in  its 
default.  Know  then,  oh  son  of  a  perverted  race  !  that 
a  Prankish  girl  has  been  taken  by  Courtogli,  the  faithful 
servant  of  the  sublime  sultaun,  who,  declaring  herself 
thy  daughter,  has  been  kept  as  a  pledge  and  hostage 
of  thy  faith.  If,  according  to  thy  treaty,  thou  dost 
deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  servant^of  the  prophet  this 
stronghold  of  Christian  robbers,  the  sovereignty  of 
Cyprus  shall  be  secured  unto  thee,  according  to  the  un 
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broken  word  of  the  monarch  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  maiden  thy  daughter  shall  be  restored 
to  thy  arms  pure  and  uninjured  as  she  left  thee.  But 
if  thou  failest  in  that  which  I  am  about  to  prescribe  to 
thee,  she  shall  become  the  slave  of  the  lowest  groom 
of  the  sultaun's  stables,  and  when  Rhodes  shall  have 
fallen,  thou  thyself  shalt  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses.  Know,  then,  that  to-morrow  night  the  armies 
of  the  Prophet  will  once  more  march  to  the  storm :  two 
hours  after  the  evening  prayer  a  false  attack  will  be 
made  upon  the  bastion  which  the  Giaours  call  that  of 
Italy,  but  the  real  one  will  be  against  that  of  Auvergne. 
See  that  not  a  gun  be  fired  from  that  bastion,  for  thy 
daughter's  tent  is  within  reach  of  its  fire ;  and  see  also, 
that  when  the  soldiers  of  the  Prophet  plant  his  standard 
upon  the  post  of  Auvergne,  not  a  Giaour  be  found  in 
arms  upon  that  point,  and  that  thou  art  ready  to  aid  the 
servants  of  the  Most  High*     Do  this  and  thou  shalt  live,'* 

« 

As  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  read,  the  eye  of  the  unhappy 
De  Merail  fixed  upon  his  countenance  with  intense  and 
agonizing  scrutiny.  The  muscles  of  his  face  were 
drawn  and  tense,  and  his  strong  marked  features  were 
sharpened  and  almost  distorted  with  the  world  of  busy 
passions  that  were  thronging  at  his  heart :  but  when 
the  young  soldier  had  finished,  and  he  saw  the  proud 
stem  scorn  that  gathered  in  his  eye,  rage  took  the  place 
of  fear  and  expectation,  and  with  threats  and  impreca- 
tions he  sought  to  drive  him  to  his  purpose. 

"  Was  he  the  lover,"  he  asked.  "  who  would  sacrifice 
life  and  all  that  life  was  worth  for  her  be  loved— -yes* 
he  who  dared  risk  nothing  ?" 

And  then  again  he  menaced  iiim  with  accusations 
before  the  council  of  the  order,  and  threatened  to  charge 
him  with  participation  in  his  own  crimes.  Wildly  and 
volubly  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  mingled  argument, 
intimidation,  inducement,  and  supplication.  But  Ber» 
trand  de  la  Croix  listened  with  firm,  unshaken  mind, 

"  Unhappy  man,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  would  not  be 
&e  thing  you  think  me — ^no !  not  for  a  million  cmpire^j* 
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I  will  save  your  child,  my  Isabel^  or  die :  but  stain  my 
knighthood  and  betray  my  trust  is  what  I  never  will 
do*  Fare  you  well,  and  Gk)d  have  mercy  on  you !" 
and  casting  down  the  letter  he  turned  to  quit  the  cell. 

The  heart  of  De  Merail  was  bowed  to  the  earth. 
**  Leave  me  not !  leave  me  not  I"  he  ciied, — "  stay, 
stay,  oh  stay !"  and  he  laid  his  hand  with  an  uncertain 
grasp  upon  the  friar's  robe  that  covered  the  young 
soldier.  Bertrand  turned  for  an  instant  with  a  glance 
of  painful  pity:  De  Merail  relaxed  his  hold,  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh  God ! 
oh  God !"  suiTered  him  to  depart. 

AVhen  Bertrand  issued  forth  from  the  tower  of  St. 
Nicolas,  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  deep  dark- 
ness. The  Moslems'  hour  of  evening  prayer  was  past, 
and  the  moment  which  was  to  bring  the  new  attack  and 
to  seal  the  fate  of  her  he  loved  far  better  than  exist- 
ence was  hurrying  on ;  but  still  he  turned  his  steps  to 
the  palace  of  the  grand  master,  and  demanded  ear- 
nestly to  speak  with  him  on  business  of  life  and  death, 
but  Villiers  refused  *to  see  him,  and  Bertrand  turned 
upon  his  path. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  his  men  were  collected,  and 
equipping  himself  in  the  lightest  armour  he  could  find, 
Bertrand  prepared  to  leave  the  city  by  the  sally-port 
of  the  post  of  Auvergne,  indignantly  leaving  the  grand 
master  to  meet  the  coming  danger  as  best  he  might. 
But  still  as  he  was  about  to  turn  away  he  paused  for  a 
moment — 

"  No,  no !"  cried  he  at  length ;  "  he  must  be  warned. 
Perchance  he  thought  I  came  to  plead  for  a  guilty 
traitor.  Get  thee  back,  Dufarrel ;  go  to  the  gate  of  the 
grand  master's  palace :  besiege  it  closely ;  seek  to 
speak  with  him,  and  leave  it  not  at  all  events  till  you 
see  him  come  forth.  Tell  him  to  look  to  the  bastion 
of  Auvergne,  for  that  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
there  will  be  the  greatest  struggle,  wherever  the  Turks 
may  feign  their  first  attack ;  and  if  I  return  not  before 
dawn  to-morrow,  give  him  this  ring  with  your  own 
hands,  and  tell  him  I  am  dead.'* 
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The  soldier  refused  not  to  obey,  although  he  mur 
mured  somewhat  about  quitting  his  lord.  He  hurried 
quickly,  however,  to  the  grand  master's  palace,  and 
twice  sought  to  speak  with  him ;  but  was  twice  refused 
admittance,  as  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam  was  deeply 
busied  in  a  council  of  the  order.  At  length  an  outcry 
from  the  western  side  called  his  attention  as  he  stood 
watching  at  the  gate  for  the  grand  master's  coming 
forth.  Shouts  and  exclamations  were  heard,  and  the 
roar  of  artillery  grew  loud  and  frequent.  Forgetting 
the  orders  he  had  received  he  rushed  with  all  speed 
towards  the  scene  of  strife,  but  ere  he  had  gone  far  his 
master's  commands  flashed  across  his  memory,  and  he 
turned  with  the  same  haste  to  seek  the  palace  gate 
again.  Before  he  reached  it,  however,  and  panting  and 
out  of  breath  with  the  speed  he  had  put  forth  to  remedy 
his  error,  he  suddenly  encountered  Villiers  himself 
hurrying  on  foot  towards  the  Italian  ramparts,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  knights  and  soldiers. 

The  grand  master  mistook  the  object  of  his  haste. 
"  What !  flying !"  he  exclaimed,  striking  him  with  his 
gauntlet.  "Back  to  the  ramparts,  caitiff"!  for  by 
heaven  if  thou  fightest  not  like  a  man  thou  shalt  die 
like  a  dog.  Speak  not !  back,  1  say !"  and  again  he 
struck  him  with  his  armed  hand.  The  soldier  glared 
upon  him  for  a  moment  as  if  he  would  have  smote  him 
in  return,  and  then  turning  suddenly  round  he  darted 
awayf'  reached  the  bastion  of  Italy,  and  mingled  in 
the  fray. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

For  I  most  love,  and  am  resolred  to  try 
My  fiite,  or,  fidlini;  in  th^  adv^tnre,  die. 

Drtdkn. 

1*HE  moon  was  hidden  in  clouds,  and  not  a  star  wai^ 
to  be  seen  in  the  heavens  when  Bertrand  and  his 
men  glided  forth  from  the  sally-port  of  the  post  of 
Auvergne.  Darkness  spread  all  aromid  them,  and  a 
few  twinkling  lamps  in  the-  Tm'kish  camp  was  the 
only  guide  to  their  footsteps ;  but  most  of  the  party  had 
crossed  and  recrossed  that  plain  so  oflen  in  the  various 
sorties  which  had  taken  place,  that  scarce  a  step  of  the 
ground  was  unknown  to  them;  and  they  advanced 
f^rlessly,  though  cautiously,  down  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
till  they  reached  a  small  clump  of  bushes  and  stunted 
trees  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  first 
tents  of  the  Turkish  encampment.  No^  sallies  had  of 
late  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  for  their 
numbers  were  too  small  to  risk  unnecessary  loss ;  and 
the  infidels,  except  when  urging  some  night  attack,  had 
slept  in  peace,  so  that,  buried  in  perfect  security,  small 
precautions  were  taken  against  any  efforts  of  the 
Christians. 

So  well  had  Bertrand  chosen  his  way  that  not  a 
sentinel  had  been  met ;  but  now  he  paused  behind  the 
bushes,  for  at  no  great  distance  lay  a  post  of  Turkish 
soldiers.  At  the  same  time  he  knew  not  whether  the 
trench  by  which  he  had  returned  the  night  before,  and 
which  lay  close  beside  him,  might  not  form  .the  line  of 
advance  for  the  Turkish  troops  upon  the  post  of  Au- 
vergne ;  and  he  was  determined  to  wait  till  a  part  at 
least  had  passed  by  before  he  attempted  to  execute  the 
bold  adventure  on  which  he  was  bent.  During  this 
temporary  halt  he  told  his  men  the  hazardous  nature 
Df  the  action  before  them,  and  finding  all  willing  to  fol-^ 
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low  him  to  death  itself,  he  allotted  them  their  several 
duties  clearly  and  precisely,  and  then  crouching  with 
them  under  the  bushes,  waited  for  the  passing  of  the 
Moslem  storming  parties. 

It  ^s  needless  to  dwell  long  upon  his  thoughts  durmg 
the  few  minutes  he  thus  remained.  Life  and  death,  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  and  deliverance  or 
degradation  to  her  he  loved,  were  the  stakes  for  which 
he  played  his  bold  and  fearful  game:  but  the  bitter 
memory  of  her  father's  treason  and  near-approaching 
fate  hung  heavy  upon  his  mind,  and  mingled  with  many 
a  painful  thought  for  the  future.  But  still  the  great 
excitement  of  his  present  enterprise  occupied  his  first 
thoughts ;  and  though,  when  the  idea  of  De  Merail's 
fate  flashed  across  his  mind,  a  chill  and  painful  feeling 
would  gather  round  Jxis  heart,  yet  his  whole  senses 
were  alive  to  what  was  passing  around,  and  not  a  leaf 
fell  from  the  trees  above  him  but  was  marked  by  .his 
keen  ear.  As  he  lay  the  sound  of  a  gradually  gather- 
ing host  was  heard  from  the  Turkish  camp, — ^the  whis- 
pered commands,  the  stealthy  movements,  the  muffled 
arms ;  and  then  the  measured  but  soft  tread  of  men 
tutored  to  silence.  A  large  body  was  evidently  ad- 
vancing, and  they  could  be  seen  interposing  as  a  dense 
mass  between  the  spot  where  he  lay  and  the  lights  in 
the  Turkish  camp.  They  came  near — ^more  near — 
skirted  the  very  bushes,  and  passed  on,  file  after  file, 
towards  the  city.  Another  mass  of  many  thousands 
might  be  just  distinguished  as  they  crossed  some  faint 
streaks  of  struggling  light  upon  the  edge  of  the  horizon ; 
but  they  too  moved  on,  and  then  there  was  a  pause. 
Bertrand  lifted  his  head  and  listened,  but  instantly  bent 
down  again,  while  a  third  and  larger  body  still  poured 
on  at  a  short  distance.  It  was  clear  that  on  this  great 
effort  Soliman  sent  forth  the  whole  of  his  multitude. 

Silence  succeeded,  and  then  advancing  gently  to  the 
trench  which  had  not  been  occupied,  Bertrand  and  his 
companions  stole  forward  to  the  Turkish  camp.  As 
they  advanced  they  could  distinguish  on  a  hill  at  half 
a  mile's  distance  a  sort  of  sca&lding  with  several 
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torches  round  about  it,  together  with  a  large  body  of 
cavabry,  and  on  the  scaffolding  itself  several  human 
figures,  apparently  gazing  towards  the  fortress.  Be- 
tween his  party  and  the  camp  was  a  line  of  sentinels 
scattered  at  considerable  distances,  and  the  one  nearest 
the  extremity  of  the  disused  trench  had  been  seduced 
away  to  speak  with  his  companion  at  some  distance. 
Just  behind  was  a  village  of  pioneers'  huts,  but  they 
were  all  dark  and  deserted,  and  behind  them  were  some 
lighted  tents  just  within  the  range  of  the  guns  on  the 
basti(m  of  Auvergne,  and  Bertrand  doubted  not  that 
there  lay  all  that  he  valued  in  the  world.  The  sentinel 
was  evidently  deep  in  conversation  with  his  companion, 
and,  one  by  one,  Bertrand  and  two  of  his  comrades  stole 
across  and  hid  themselves  in  the  darkness  of  the  pio- 
neers' huts.  As  a  fourth  was  going  to  pass,  however, 
the  sentinel  turned  back  and  resumed  his  post;  but 
Bertrand  knew  that  the  soldier  that  was  next  to  follow 
was  bold  and  skilful,  and  well  versed  in  the  Turkish 
tongue,  and  he  paused  anxiously  to  see  how  he  would 
accomplish  his  passage. 

The  sentinel  turned  slowly  backwards  and  forwards 
for  some  time — then  pausmg  to  listen,  he  leaned  upon 
his  arquebuse ;  but  at  that  moment  with  one  spring  the 
Christian  soldier  was  upon  him — his  hand  clasped  upon 
his  mouth,  his  foot  upon  the  match  of  his  gun,  and  his 
dagger  in  his  heart.  The  slight  rustle  of  a  momentary 
struggle  and  a  deep  groan  was  all  that  was  heard,  and 
before  the  other  sentinel  had  turned  from  the  round  he 
was  making,  the  Christian  soldier,  with  the  turban  of 
the  dead  man  on  his  head,  and  his  arquebuse  on  his 
shoulder,  was  slowly  parading  in  a  different  direction, 
80  as  completely  to  deceive  his  eye,  and  make  him 
diink  that  his  companion,  having  resumed  his  post,  was 
not  willing  to  risk  any  further  conversation.  Each 
ttme  the  Turkish  sentry — whose  post  was  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  spot — ^turned  in  his  walk,  two 
or  three  of  Bertrand's  men  passed  across  into  the 
shadow  of  the  huts ;  and  when  the  whole  were  thus 
within  the  lines,  he  himself  advanced  cautiously  towards 


the  lignted  tents,  in  one  of  which  he  doubted  not  thai 
Bsabei  de  Merail  was  confined.  Keeping  carefully  in 
the  shadow  he  advanced  between  two,  and  bending 
down  his  ear  listened  to  some  voices  that  were  speak-* 
ing  within ;  but  the  language  employed  was  Turkish^ 
and  the  toiie  not  that  of  her  he  loved.  Still  he  listened 
for  a  moment  longer,  when  from  the  other  tent  on  his 
left  he  could  hear  a  noise  as  of  a  dog  running  quickly 
round  the  inside  of  the  canvass  walls,  and  with  a  low 
sort  of  whine  of  <  pleasure  seeming  to  recognise  him< 
and  to  welcome  his  approach. 

"  What  ails  thee,  Querida  ?  What  ails  thee  ?"  cried 
the  voice  of  Isabel,  a  moment  after.  '*  Alas  !  alas ! 
He  that  thou  wert  wont  so  to  greet  in  other  days  is  no 
longer  neaf." 

Bertrand  beckoned  forward  his  followers,  aud  bade 
them  be  prepared  to  second  him  in  a  moment,  if  he 
found  any  one  in  the  inner  tent  besides  Isabel  herself* 
Some  one  was  beyond  all  doubt  on  guard  in  the  outer 
tent,  but  he  eflected  a  shorter  i^eans  of  entrance  foi* 
himself  by  drawing  his  dagger,  and  at  once  ripping  the 
canvass  down  to  the  ground.  The  hangings  with 
tvhich  it  Was  lined  were  easily  removed,  and  Bertrand 
6tood  within  the  tent.  Isabel  was  alone,  and  the  in- 
stant she  saw  him,  she  sprang  forward  to  his  arms  with 
a  faint  cry  of  delight. — Some  one  moved  in  the  outer 
tent,  and  conscious  that  their  safety  greatly  depended 
on  the  secrecy  of  their  escape,  Bertrand  drew  back 
behind  the  hangings,  and  Isabel  with  instinctive  quick* 
Hess  stooped  to  fondle  her  dog.  At  the  same  instant, 
tlie  gtim  head  of  a  eunuch  was  thrust  in,  but  seeing 
hothing  to  excite  suspicion  was  immediately  withdrawn^ 
kad  in  a  moment  aftet  Isabel  was  in  the  free  air  by  her 
lover's  side.  No  words  were  spoken ;  all  was  com- 
prehended at  once ;  but  Bertrand  hurried  forward  to 
the  spot  where  his  follower  still  kept  guard,  to  all  api 
pearance  a  Turkish  sentinel,  and  thete  bore  Isabel  across 
the  open  space  in  his  arms  to  the  mouth  of  the  deserted 
trench.  The  other  sentinel  had  extended  his  parade 
farther  than  usual;   all  the  followers  of  the  young 
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Christian  passed  unobserved,  and  thus,  as  will  some 
times  happen,  one  of  the  most  bold   and  hazardous 
attempts  that  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive  was  exe- 
cuted without  difficulty,  and  with  no  singular  event  in 
its  course. 

In  the  deep  darkness  which  still  continued,  Bertrand 
hastened  with  her  he  loved,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
dim  lines  of  the  city,  which  were  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  deep  obscurity  of  the  sky.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  quick:  flash  upon  the  Italian  bastion, 
and  then  came  the  report  of  a  single  cannon.  The 
moment  after,  the  whole  walls  were  in  a  blaze,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  night  was  swallowed  up  in  the  roar  of 
artillery.  On !  on !  Bertrand  sped,  sometimes  lead-» 
ing  Isabel  by  the  hand,  sometimes  carrying  her  in  his 
arms,  as  the  ground  permitted ;  but  still  hoping  to  reach 
the  bastion  of  Auvergne  before  the  false  attack,  upon 
the  post  of  Italy  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  real  one 
commenced  on  the  other  point.  The  balls  of  the  can- 
non sang  over  their  heads  as  they  advanced,  and  some- 
times striking  the  ground  near  them,  dashed  a  shower 
of  sand  into  the  trench,  while  each  minute  the  roar  of 
the  artillery  became  louder,  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the 
combatants  mingled  with  the  soimd;  and  through  the 
clouds  of  smoke  that  began  to  envelop  them  the 
flaming  mouths  of  the  cannons  might  be  seen,  pouring 
death  and  destruction  on  the  very  path  they  were 
pursuing. 

Isabel  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  for  her  the  stout 
heart  of  Bertrand  felt  sensations  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced for  himself.  Nearer,  more  near  they  came, 
and  for  a  moment  turned  from  the  thick  of  the  fire,  and 
approached  the  bastion  of  Auvergne.  The  ramparts 
at  that  point'  were  but  thinly  manned,  and  Bertrand, 
carrying  Isabel  in  his  arms,  shouted  loud  to  the  soldiers 
to  give  him  entrance. 

He  was  soon  recognised,  and  some  movements  were 
made  to  admit  him ;  but  at  that  moment  a  large  body 
of  the  Turkish  infantry  wheeled  upon  the  spot  where 
he  was  standing.     Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.     The 
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janizaries  were  advancing  with  the  speed  of  lightning 
to  the  attack  of  the  bastion;- — every  instant  brought 
,  them  nearer : — the  warder  at  the  sally-port  was  feaifid 
and  unsteady ;  and  seeing  no  other  way  of  escape,  Ber- 
trand  rushed  up  over  the  ruins  of  the  breach  which 
the  Turkish  artillery  had  effected  during  the  day,  while 
a  tremendous  discharge  of  shot  and  arrows  took  place 
around  him.  Agitation,  fatigue,  and  terror  now  com** 
pletely  overwhelmed  the  unfortunate  gjrl  he  carried  in 
his  arrns^  The  flash  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  the 
shouts,  the  cries,  the  yells,  the  strange  fierce  faces  and 
armed  forms  she  had  seen  around  her  on  every  side, 
all  in  a  moment  faded  before  her  mind,  and  she  fainted 
away  in  the  arms  of  her  loyer.  Staggering  up  over  the 
unsteady  ruins  of  the  Mrall,  Bertrand  struggled  on,  but 
towards  the  top  a  large  stone  gave  way,  and  nearly 
cast  him  back  to  the  ground.  /At  the  same  time  a 
strong  soldier,  who  knew  himf  held  down  his  arms  from 
above  to  reach  the  beautiful,  but  apparently  lifeless 
form  he  carried.  .  The  Turks  were  close  behind  his 
steps — -each  moment  hazarded  her  life,  and  Bertrand 
intrusted  Isabel  to  the  hands  of  the  honest  soldier,  ex- 
claiming—" Quick  to  my  house !  I  will  take  your  place." 
The  man,  stooping  far  over,  received  her  in  his  arms  as 
a  father  would  his  infant,  and  bore  her  instantly  from 
that  scene  of  bloodshed  and  death.  In  Uie  mean  while 
Bertrand  again  endeavoured  to  climb  the  last  few  steps, 
but  there  the  stones  were  looser  than  below ;  and  as 
he  rushed  on,  losing  nearly  as  much  ground  as  he 
gained,  the  Turks  also  began  to  climb  the  breach. 
Bertrand  saw  that  they  would  reach  him  before  he 
could  arrive  at  the  top,  and  was  about  to  form  his  men 
as  best  he  could  even  where  they  stood ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  grand  master,  perceiving  the  real  direction 
the  Turkish  attack  had  now  taken*  hastened  to  the  bas- 
tion D'Auvergne. 

As  he  sprang  forward  towards  the  breach,  followed 
by  all  the  knights  and  soldiers  he  could  collect,  the  first 
object  his  eye  fell  upon  was  Bertrand  de  la  Croix,  lead- 
ing on — as  it  appearedr-the  Turkish  soldiers  to  the 
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Msadt.  Where  he  stood,  the  short  space  between  the 
young  soldier  and  the  Turks  was  nearly  lost  to  his 
sight ;  the  knights  who  accompanied  the  grand  master 
were  deceived  like  himself^  and  crying  out  upon  the 
imagined  treasour  they  threw  themselves  into  tha  breach, 
Bertrand  gladly  beheld  them  coming,  as  be  thought, 
to  his  assistance,  but,  to  his  surprise,  he  was  in  a  jno* 
ment  struck  to  the  ground,  seized*  and  disarmed ;  and 
while  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  shield  clasped  to  shield, 
the  knights  of  St  John  opposed  to  the  Turks  the  same 
dauntless,  unconquerable  front  with  which  they  had  melt 
all  former  attacks,  one  of  their  most  gallant  supporters 
was  carried  bound  and  bleeding  to  the  criminsd  priso4 
in  the  tower  of  St  ^icojas, 


«T^ 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Pe^ce,  good  reader !  do  not  weeiHr< 
Peace !  the  lovers  are  asleep : 
They,  sweet  tuitlM,  folded  lie 
Xn  the  last  knot  that  love  could  tie. 
Let  them  sleep  1— let  them  sle^  on, 
Till  thin  stormy  night  be  gone. 
And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn ; 
Then  the  cnrtaias  shall  be  drawn  ( 
And  they  waken  with  that  llebtf 
Whose  day  slidl  never  sleep  in  nigfit. 

The  fight  had  passed  by,  the  attack  of  the  Turks  was 
again  repulsed,  and  morning  had  taken  the  place  of  night, 
when  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  was  led,  bound  and  guarded, 
from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  spent  the  last  eight 
hours  to  the  palace  of  the  grand  masjter,  As  he  passed 
through  the  great  square,  he  was  met  by  four  men  car^ 
tying  a  dead  body  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  a  Uttje  far» 
ther  on  he  beheld  a  scaffold,  a  block,  and  an  axe,  with 
bloody  evidences  around  of  their  having  been  lately  used 
for  the  purposes  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  from  the 
scattered  groups  of  spectators,  who  were  separating 
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after  the  fatal  scene  they  had  witnessed,  he  heard  fre- 
quently^ pronounced  the  name  "De  Merail,"  and  the 
appellation  of  "  hardened  traitor." 

Bertrand  required  no  other  comment,  and  without 
question  suffered  himself  to  be  led  on  in  silence.  After 
arriving  at  the  buildings  which  were  called  the  inns  of 
the  order,  he  was  detained  for  a  few  moments,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  ravages  which  war  had 
already  made.  More  than  one-half  of  the  lodgings 
seemed  vacant,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  wounded 
knights  brought  home  from  the  last  assault  rendered 
the  hall  but  a  melancholy  resting-place.  At  length  the 
door  of  the  council-chamber  was  opened  for  him,  and 
he  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  order. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  table,  in  a  seat  a  little  raised 
above  the  rest,  sat  the  grand  master ;  his  features  worn 
and  channeled  with  toil  and  anxiety,  and  his  garments 
apparently  unchanged  since  the  combat  of  the  preceding 
night.  Several  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  brother- 
hood were  placed  around  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  table 
was  filled  with  knights  commanders  and  grand  crosses. 
Bertrand  placed  himself  at  once  opposite  the  chief  of 
the  military  fraternity,  and  encountered  his  grave  dark 
eye  with  a  glance,  firm,  calm,  and  dignified  as  his  own. 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  task,  Sir  Bertrand  de  la  Croix," 
said  the  grand  master,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "  to 
judge  and  sentence  treachery  and  treason — things,  we 
would  fain  believe,  which  could  not  exist  with  gallantry 
and  courage.  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  the  unhappy 
man  who  died  this  morning,  we  had  proof  that  such  a 
union  of  crimes  and  virtues  may  take  place,  and  wc  have 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  in  you  also  we  have  an 
example  of  the  same.  Putting  aside  what  we  ourselves 
beheld,  we  have  this  morning  examined  various  wit- 
nesses whose  evidence  seems  conclusive  of  your  guilt. 
Yet  still,  whatever  you  can  bring  forward  in  your  own 
defence  shall  be  listened  to  attentively,  and  have  all  due 
weight;  for,  God  knows,  we  would  willingly  believe 
you  innocent.  The  specific  charge  against  you  is, 
having  leagued  with  the  Turks,  in  concert  with  Andrew 
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de  Merail,  once  a  knight  of  this  order,  and  having  com- 
municated with  the  enemy,  favoured  his  enterprises,  and 
finally  led  him  on  to  the  attack  last  night,  by  which 
Rhodes  has  been  more  injured  and  her  garrison  more 
weakened  than  by  the  whole  of  the  previous  siege.  The 
facts  already  proved  against  you  are,  that  you  were  the 
constant  friend  and  companion  of  the  traitor  De  Merail 
— that  you  visited  him  disguised  last  night  in  prison, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  Turkish  com- 
mander. Peri,  found  upon  his  person,  that  you  concerted 
with  him  the  means  of  giving  up  the  city  to  the  Turks, 
by  withdrawing  your  men  from  the'  bastion  of  Auvergne 
— that  you  went  yourself  to  the  Turkish  camp;  and 
that,  in  the  certainty  of  success,  you  yourself,  with  the 
men  you  had  brought  to  Rhodes,  led  on  the  infidel 
troops  in  their  fatal  attack  of  the  very  post  to  which 
you  were  attached.  The  witnesses  are  the  page  of  the 
traitor  Andrew  de  Merail,  the  jailer  of  the  tower  of  St. 
Nicolas,  two  soldiers  who  opened  for  you  the  sally-port 
of  the  post  of  Auvergne,  and  five  km'ghts  of  St.  John, 
who  with  ourselves  witnessed  the  fact  of  your  leading 
on  the  janizaries  to  the  breach  last  night." 

"  Grood  faith.  Sir  Villiers  de  Tlsle  Adam,"  replied  the 
young  soldier,  "were  the  matter  less  than  life  and 
death  it  would  make  me  smile  to  see  how  cunningly  a 
chain  of  evidence  may  be  woven  against  an  innocent 
man.  Frown  not,  sir !  I  charge  you  not  with  seeking 
the  death  of  on^  who  never  injured  you.  I  believe  you 
to  be  a  good  knight  and  true  if  ever  was :  but  still  I 
beg  you  to  remember  what  communication  I  ever  held 
with  the  infidels  since  first  I  set  my  foot  in  Rhodes. 
That  I  have  leagued  with  them  I  acknowledge,  but  it 
was  as  the  tiger  leagues  with  the  wild  bull,  for  mutual 
destruction.  That  I  have  communicated  with  them — 
true!  but  it  has  been  with  my  sword-edge  to  their 
brows  and  my  daggef  inH;heir  hearts.  They  are  my 
dear  companions  in  arms ! — are  they  not  ?  Have  you 
not,  all  of  you,  seen  us  mingle  our  hearts'  blood  together 
in  trench  and  in  the  breach,  and  holding  each  other  to 
our  bosoms,  let  nothing  part  us  but  death.     Fy,  fy ! 
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ye  knights  of  Rhodes,  is  ii  thus  ye  repay  your  soldiers  t 
True,  grand  master,  I  did  visit  De  Merail  in  prison, 
— ^true,  I  did  read  the  letter  from  the  Bacha  Peri, — 
true,  I  did  go  to  the  Turkish  camp,  but  with  no  friendly 
intent ;  and  before  I  set  my  foot  beyond  the  walls  of 
Rhodes  I  came  to  warn  you  of  your  danger,  if  you 
would  be  warned,  but  you  refused  me  your  presence. 
Even  then  I  sent  one  of  my  followers  to  seek  you,  to 
watch  for  you,  and  to  tell  you  to  guard  the  bastion  of 
Auvergne,  for  there  would  be  the  true  attack.  Doubt- 
less he  did  his  duty,  and  why  you  repeat  not  now  that 
fact  I  cannot  tell.  Last  night,  however,  was  not  my 
night  to  watch  tlie  bastion  of  Auvergne,  therefore  I  took 
not  my  men  from  their  duty  when  I  sallied  out  to  the 
Turkish  camp;  nor  did  I  go  thither  to  league  with 
enemies  of  the  faith,  but  to  save  from  their  hands 
a  lady  ^nd  my  love ;  and  where  is  the  kpight  who 
dares  to  say  I  did  not  right  ?" 

Bertrand  de  la  Croix  now  proceeded  to  give  an  exact 
detail  of  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  preceding  night, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  simple  truth  of  the  story 
had  some  effect.  His  manner  was  calm  and  dignified, 
although  there  was  less  of  that  cold  haughtiness  in  it 
than  he  usually  displayed ;  but  still  the  brow  of  the 
grand  master  and  of  the  elder  knights  retained  their  stern 
aspect,  and  after  a  brief  consultation  Villiers  de  I'Isle 
Adam  replied, — 

"  Your  story,  sir,  is  plausible ;  but  we  have  no  proof, 
even  though  the  deliverance  of  this  captive  lady  might 
take  place  through  your  means,  that  you  did  not  betrav 
the  city  to  the  Turks  as  the  means  of  gaining  her. 
The  fact  of  your  having  sought  for  me  may  have  taken 
place — ^the  fact  of  your  having  sent  me  warning  or 
message  never  did.  No  such  warning  reached  me. 
However,  fearful  of  doing  injustice,  though  resolved 
to  punish  where  punishment  is  deserved,  we  give  you 
two  hours  to  seek  through  the  i^hole  town  the  mes- 
senger you  despatched;  choose  from  the  knights  of 
St.  John  any  two  in  whom  you  may  place  confidence, 
and  on  their  knighthood  let  them  use  every  means 
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within  that  time  to  produce  any  proof  that  you  eyen 
'  attempted  to  warn  the  order  of  the  danger  you  knew 
was  about  to  befall  it.      Make  your  selection,  and  God 
speed  their  endeavours !" 

"  You,  Sir  John  de  Real,  and  you,  Sir  Oliyer  de 
Braissac,"  replied  the  prisoner,  addressing  two  of  the 
knights  present,  "  if  in  your  good  courtesy  you  will  so 
far  trouble  yourselves,  I  will  beg  you  to  seek  for  one 
Peter  Dufarrel;  first  let  him  be  inquired  for  among 
my  own  followers,  and  then  through  the  town.  Bring 
him  before  the  council — let  him  be  fairly  questioned 
what  were  his  lord's  last  commands  before  setting  forth 
on  his  expedition  last  night.  If  he  speak  not  as  I  have 
spoken,  strike  off  my  head !" 

The  knights  willingly  undertook  the  task.  Bertrand 
was  removed,  and  the  bonds  taken  from  his  hands ;  but 
moment  after  moment  passed  and  no  tidings  of  comfort 
or  consolation  reached  him.  An  hour  went  by  and 
then  another,  and  Bertrand  was  again  led  to  the  coun- 
cil-chamber of  the  order;  the  cloud  had  gathered  deeper 
than  before  on  the  brow  of  the  grand  master. 

"  The  knights  you  yourself  chose,"  he  said,  in  a  slow 
and  solemn  voice,  addressing  the  young  soldier,  "  have 
searched  town  and  castle  in  vain  for  the  person  you 
have  named,  and  on  their  honour  they  cannot  discover 
him ;  the  council  have  heard  your  case  and  have 
patiently  examined  it  all.  Traitors  must  not  be  left 
unpunished,  and  it  is,  therefore,  my  painful  duty  to 
doom  you  to«  death,  Sir  Bertrand  de  la  Croix !" 

"Hold!"  exclaimed  the  young  soldier,  in  a  firm, 
deep,  powerful  voice,  in  the  clear  steady  tone  of  which 
no  note  of  fear  could  be  heard.  "  Hold,  Villiers  de 
risle  Adam !  and  call  me  not  Bertrand  de  la  Croix. 
Say,  rather,  Francis,  Duke  of  Nivelle — ^yes,  sir,— your 
nephew,  and  the  chief  of  your  own  house !  Now  for- 
ward with  your  sentence — ^now  that  you  know  that  the 
innocent  blood  you  are  about  to  shed  is  kindred  to  your 
own ;"  and  placing  his  hat  and  plume  upon  his  head  he 
fixed  his  proud  dark  eye  full  upon  the  countenance  of 
(he  grand  master. 
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A  convulsive  motion,  springing  from  the  agony  of  his 
heart,  passed  twice  over  the  face  of  Villiers  de  I'lsle 
Adam;  but  still  the  struggle  to  do  his  duty  and  his 
high  sense  of  impartial  justice  wrought  powerfully 
against  the  bonds  of  kindred  and  affection.  His 
clenched  hand  wrung  the  arm  of  the  chair  in  which  he 
sat,  his  features  became  drawn  and  haggard,  liis  lip 
quivered,  his  eye  strained  upon  the  fine  noble  coun- 
tenance of  his  nephew,  and  then,  after  several  attempts, 
he  staggered  up  from  his  seat  and  strove  to  speaL 
Words  at  first  were  wanting,  but  at  length,  with  a  dread- 
ful effort,  he  repeated  twice,  "  I  doom  you  to  death !  I 
doom  you  to  death  !'* 

"Not  so!  not  so!"  cried  several  of  the  knights 
present.  "  Hold,  my  lord !  hold  !''  But  at  that  moment 
the  door  of  the  hall  was  forced  open,  and  a  pale  ghastly 
man,  covered  with  bloody  bandages,  rushed  into  the 
hall,  followed  by  several  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  who 
strove  in  vain  to.  hold  him. 

"  He  is  delirious,"  cried  a  surgeon ;  "  let  him  not 
near  the  grand  master !- — ^he  is  delirious  from  a  wound 
on  his  head,  and  raving  about  some  ring." 

But  the  wounded  man  strode  on,  noticing  no  one  in 
the  hall,  and  with  a  rapidity  that  permitted  no  inter- 
ruption. He  approached  the  grand  master,  cast  him- 
self at  his  feet,  and  holding  up  a  ring,  he  exclaimed, 
*'  I  am  not  mad,  my  lord !  Last  night,  my  noble  master, 
the  Duke  of  Nivelle,  when  sallying  forth  against  the 
Turks,  bade  me  warn  you  to  look  to  the  bastion  of 
Auvergne.  If  he  returned  not  before  the  dawn  I  was 
to  give  you  this  ring,  and  tell  you  that  he  is  dead. 
You  struck  me  last  night  and  called  me  coward  when 
I  came  to  warn  you  as  my  lord  commanded.  Strike 
me  again  if  you  will — ^I  am  ready  to  die,  for  my  lord  is 
dead,  and  I  have  done  his  bidding !" 

"  God  of  Heaven !"  cried  the  grand  master.  "  Pardon 
me,  a  sinner ! — ^my  rash  haste  has  caused  me  to  strike 
an  innocent  man,  and  nearly  hurried  me  on  to  spill 
the  guiltless  blood  of  my  own  brother's  s(m." 
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But  few  wotds  now  remain  to  be  said  and  few 
explanations  to  be  given.  The  faithful  follower  to 
whom  the  Duke  of  Nivelle  had  intrusted  his  message 
to  the  grand  master,  aAer  having  been  driven,  as  we 
have  seen,  back  to  the  ramparts,  mingled  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight  in  order  to  shame  the  name  of  coward,  with 
which  he  had  been  branded.  He  soon  fell  under 
several  wounds,  and  was  carried  to  the  hospital  of  the 
order,  where  he  raved  wildly  during  the  night  of  the 
grand  master  and  the  Duke  of  Nivelle,  a  name  unknown 
in  the  town  of  Rhodes.  In  the  morning  he  asked 
wildly  if  the  duke  had  returned,  and  the  surgeons 
fancying  him  delirious,  replied  in  the  negative.  He 
then  strove  to  rise,  but  was  prevented  for  some  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which,  however,  he  watched  his  opportu- 
nity, forced  his  way  out,  and  reached  the  presence  of 
the  grand  master  as  detailed  above. 

The  innocence  of  the  young  Duke  of  Nivelle  was  now 
fully  established,  and  hie  easily  explained  to  his  uncle 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  cold  reserve 
and  concealment  he  had  adopted.  Having  met  and 
loved  Isabel  de  Merail  in  Spain,  he  had  determined  to 
win  her  by  high  deeds  in  favour  of  that  order  to  which' 
her  father  had  devoted  himself.  But  his  own  uncle, 
the  grand  master,  having  refused  the  alliance  when 
pressed  in  former  days,  the  young  lover  was  afraid  that 
his  scheme  would  meet  opposition  and  obstruction  if  he 
made  himself  known  to  his  relation,  from  whose  memory 
Qfleen  years  had  obliterated  all  traces  of  his  person. 
Lest  any  casual  circumstance  should  betray  his  secret 
also,  he  imposed  upon  himself  a  stem  system  of  reserve, 
which  he  only  broke  through  towards  the  father  of  her 
he  loved ;  nor  did  he  reveal  himself  to  him  till  he  had 
won  his  regard.  De  Merail,  who  had  already  bound 
himself  to  the  Turks,  gladly  seized  a  fresh  means  of 
punishing,  as  he  thought,  the  rival  who  had  borne  away 
the  highest  dignity  of  the  order  from  the  hand  he 
stretched  to  grasp  it,  and  willingly  promised  his  daughter 
to  the  Duke  of  Nivelle,  though  he  had  at  one  time 
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declared  that  fire  and  water  should  as  BO<m  unite  as  his 
race  with  that  of  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam. 

When  many  mutual  explanations  had  been  given 
between  the  grand  master  and  his  nephew,  the  mind  of 
the  gallant  knight  of  Rhodes  reverted  to  all  the  splendid 
deeds  he  had  seen  the  young  soldier  perform  in  defence 
of  the  order,  and  clasping  him  to  his  bosom,  he  ex- 
claimed,  "How — ^how  could  I  ever  think  you  guilty! 
But  tell  me,  tell  me,  Nivelle — for  it  weighs  like  a  load 
upon  my  heart,  that  the  same  fatal  errors  which  had 
nearly  led  to  your  death  may  have  brought  that  wretched 
man  De  Merail  to  the  block  without  cause ;  tell  me, 
was  his  sentence  just  V* 

"Be  your  heart  at  rest,"  replied  the  duke.  "He 
well  deserved  his  fate :  but  if  I  have  served  the  order 
of  Bhodes — ^if  I  have  shed  my  blood  in  its  defence^ 
never  let  the  manner  of  his  death  reach  his  daughter's 
ears.  Let  it  be  buried  in  silence  and  hid  in  the,  bosom 
of  the  order,  for  I  would  not  for  a  world  that  my  bride's 
cheek  should  bum  with  the  knowledge  that  her  father 
was  a  traitor."* 

Nor  did  she  ever  know  it.  Nivelle  soon  clasped  her 
again  to  his  bosom,  and  did  away  all  her  fears  for  his 
own  safety.  He  had  still,  however,  the  hard  task  of 
breaking  to  her  the  loss  of  her  parent,  although  his 
devotion  to  the  order  of  St.  John  had  long  deprived  her 
of  his  immediate  care  and  near  affection.  ,  To  her 
dying-day  she  believed  that  he  had  fallen  gallantly  in 
the  defence  of  Rhodes,  and  in  after-years  when  that 
island  was  mentioned,  though  she  thought  of  it  with  a 
sigh,  there  mingled  with  her  sorrow  a  touch  of  that 
pride  with  which  the  knights  themselves  remembered 
their  long,  glorious  resistance. 

As  all  men  know,  Rhodes  at  length  fell,  but  it  was 
not  till  her  bulwarks  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  her  defenders  reduced  to  less  than  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  force  that  assailed  them.  Even  then  a  proud 
capitulation  gave  glory  both  to  the  livmg  and  the  dead; 
and  sailing  away  from  the  island  for  which  they  had 
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80  nobly  fought,  the  grand  master  and  his  knights 
anchored  at  Setia,  in  the  island  of  Candia,  where  Isabel 
de  Merail  gave  her  hand  to  him  who  had  so  long  pos- 
sessed her  heart.  The  morning  of  their  affection  broke 
in.  storms  and  tempests,  but  now,  when  once  the  clouds 
had  passed  away,  the  hours  sped  on  in  sunshine  and 
tranquillity,  and  a  bright  calm  evening  closed  the  long 
summer-day  of  their  existence. 


HADDAD-BEN-AHAB; 

OR, 

THE  TRAVELLER. 
A   TALE    OP    STAMBOUL. 


BY  JOHN  GALT. 


**  Gnunercy,  Sir  Traveller,  it  marrds  me  how  yon  can  carry  between  one 
pair  of  shoulders  the  weight  of  your  heavy  wisdom.  Alack,  now ! — would 
you  but  discourse  meof  tbe  wonders  you  saw  ayont  tbe  antipodes ! 

"  Peace,  igooranimous ! — ^'tis  too  good  for  thy  ass's  ears  to  listen  to.  The 
world  shall  get  it,  caxtonized  in  a  great  book.*^ 

The  Traveller  and  the  SimpUUm.  ' 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  he 
had  several  friends  men  of  discernment,  and  partakers 
of  the  wisdom  of  ages ;  but  they  were  not  all  so  wise 
as  Haddad-Ben-Ahab.  His  sentences  were  short,  but 
his  knowledge  was  long,  and  what  he  predicted  gene- 
rally came  to  pass,  for  he  did  not  pretend  to  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  The  utmost  he  ever  said  in  that  way  was, 
that  he  expected  the  sun  to  rise  to-morrow,  and  that 
old  age  was  the  shadow  of  youth. 

Besides  being  of  a  grave  temperament,  Haddad- 
Ben-Ahab  was  inclined  to  obesity ;  he  was  kindly  and 
good-natured  to  the  whole  human  race ;  he  even  carried 
his  benevolence  to  the  inferior  creation,  and  often  patted 
his  dogs  on  the  head  and  gave  them  bones ;  but  cats 
he  could  not  abide.  Had  he  been  a  rat  he  could  not 
have  regarded  them  with  more  antipathy;  and  yet 
Haddad«Ben-Ahab  was  an  excellent  man,  who  smokod 
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his  chibouque  with  occasional  cups  of  coffee  and  sherbet, 
interspersed  with  profound  aphorisms  on  the  condition 
of  man,  and  conjectures  on  the  dehghts  of  paradise. 

With  his  friends  he  passed  many  sunbright  hours ; 
and  if  much  talk  was  not  heard  among  them  on  these 
occasions,  be  it  remembered  that  silence  is  oflen 
wisdom.  The  scene  of  their  social  resort  was  a  little 
kiosk  in  front  of  one  of  the  coffee-houses  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  No  place  in  all  Bagdad  is  so  pleasantly 
situated.  There  the  mighty  river  rolls  in  all  the  afflu- 
ence of  his  waters,  pure  as  the  unclouded  sky,  and 
speckled  with  innumerable  boats,  while  the  rippling 
waves,  tickled,  as  it  were,  by  the  summer  breezes, 
gambol  and  sparkle  around. 

The  kiosk  was  raised  two  steps  from  the  ground ; 
the  interior  was  painted  with  all  the  most  splendid 
colours.  The  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  that  glittered 
like  the  skin  of  the  Arabian  serpent,  and  was  sur- 
mounted with  a  green  dragon,  which  was  painted  of  that 
imperial  hu^,  because  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  was  descended 
from  the  sacred  progeny  of  Fatima,  of  whom  green  is 
the  everlasting  badge,  as  it  is  of  nature.  Time  cannot 
change  it,  nor  can  it  be  impaired  by  the  decrees  of 
tyranny  or  of  justice. 

One  beautiful  day  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  and  his  friends 
had  met  in  this  kiosk  of  dreams,  and  were  socially 
enjoying  the  fragrant  smoke  of  their  pipes,  and  listening 
to  the  refreshing  undulations  of  the  river,  as  the  boats 
softly  glided  along— for  the  waters  lay  in  glossy  still- 
ness— the  winds  were  asleep— even  the  sunbeams 
seemed  to  rest  in  a  slumber  on  all  things.  The  smoke 
stood  on  the  chimney-tops  as  if  a  tall  visionary  tree 
grew  out  of  each ;  and  the  many-coloured  cloths  in  the 
yard  of  Orooblis,  the  Armenian  dier,  hung  unmolested 
by  a  breath.  Orooblis  himself  was  the  only  thing,  in 
that  soil  and  bright  noon,  which  appeared  on  the  land 
to  be  animated  with  any  purpose. 

Orooblis  was  preparing  a  boat  to  descend  the  Tigris, 
and  his  servants  \i^ere  loading  it  with  bales  of  apparel 
and  baskets  of  provisions,  while  he  himself  was  in  a 
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great  bustle,  going  oflen  between  his  dwelling-house 
and  the  boat,  talking  loud  and  giving  orders,  and  ever 
and  anon  wiping  his  forehead,  for  he  was  a  man  that 
delighted  in  having  an  ado. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab  seeing  Orooblis  so  active,  looked 
at  him  for  some  time ;  and  it  so  happened  that  all  the 
friends  at  the  same  moment  took  their  amber-headed 
pipes  from  their  lips,  and  said — 

"  Where  can  Orooblis,  the  Armenian  dier,  be  going  ?" 

Such  a  simultaneous  interjection  naturally  surprised 
them  all,  and  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  added — 

"  I  should  like  to  go  with  him,  and  see  strange  things, 
for  I  have  never  been  out  of  the  city  of  Bagdad,  save 
once  to  pluck  pomegranates  in  the  garden  of  Beys- 
Addy-Boolk."  And  he  then  rose  and  went  to  the  boat 
which  Orooblis  was  loading,  and  spoke  -to  him ;  and 
when  it  was  ready  they  seated  themselves  on  board 
and  sailed  dovni  the  Tigris,  having  much  pleasant  dis- 
course concerning  distant  lands  and  hills  whose  tops 
pierced  the  clouds,  and  were  supposed  to  be  the  pillars 
diat  upheld  the  crystal  dome  of  the  heavens. 

Haxldad-Ben-Ahab  rejoiced  gi*eatly  as  they  sailed 
along,  and  at  last  they  came  to  a  little  town,  where 
Orooblis,  having  business  in  die-stuffs  to  transact,  went 
on  shore,  leaving  his  friend.  But  in  what  comer  of  the 
earth  this  little  town  stood  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  knew  not; 
for,  like  other  travellers,  he  was  not  provided  with  much 
geographical  knoMedge. 

But  soon  after  the  departure  of  Orooblis  he  thought 
he  would  also  land  and  inquire.  Accordingly,  taking 
his  pipe  in  his  hand,  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  and 
went  about  the  town,  looking  at  many  things,  till  he 
came  to  a  wharf  where  a  large  ship  was  taking  merchan- 
dise on  board ;  and  her  sailors  were  men  of  a  different 
complexion  from  that  of  the  watermen  who  plied  on  the 
Tigris  at  Bagdad. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab  looked  at  them,  and  as  he  was 
standing  near  to  where  they  Were  at  work,  he  thought  that 
this  ship  afforded  a  better  opportunity  than  he  had  enjoyed 
with  Orooblis  to  see  foreign  countries.  He  accord- 
ingly went  up  to  the  captain  and  held  out  a  handful  of 
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money,  and  indicated  that  he  was  desirous  to  sail  away 
with  ths  ship. 

When  the  captain  saw  the  gold  he  was  mightily 
civil,  and  spoke  to  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  with  a  loud 
voice,  perhaps  thinking  to  make  him  hear  was  the  way 
to  make  him  understand.  But  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  only 
held  up  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  and  shook  it  to 
and  fro.  In  the  end,  however,  he  was  taken  on  board 
the  ship,  and  no  sooner  was  he  there  than  he  sat  down 
on  a  sofa,  and  drawing  his  legs  up  under  him  kindled 
his  pipe  and  began  to  smoke,  much  at  his  ease,  making 
observations  with  his  eyes  as  he  did  so. 

The  first  observation  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  made  was, 
that  the  sofa  on  which  he  had  taken  his  place  was  not 
at  all  like  the  sofas  of  Bagdad,  and  therefore  when  he 
returned  he  would  show  that  he  had  not  travelled  with- 
out profit  by  having  one  made  exactly  similar  for  liis 
best  chamber,  with  hens  and  ducks  under  it,  pleasantly 
feeding  and  joyously  kackling  and  quacking.  And  he 
also  observed  a  remarkable  sagacity  in  the  ducks,  for 
when  they  saw  he  was  a  stranger,  they  turned  up  the 
sides  of  their  heads  and  eyed  him  in  a  most  curious 
and  inquisitive  manner — ^very  different,  indeed,  to  the 
ducks  of  Bagdad. 

When  the  ship  had  taken  on  board  her  cargo,  she 
spread  her  sails,  and  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  felt  himself  in 
a  new  situation ;  for  presently  she  began  to  lie  over, 
and  to  plunge  and  revel  among  the  waves  like  a  glad 
creature.  But  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  became  very  sick, 
and  the  captain  showed  him  the  way  down  into  the 
inside  of  the  vessel,  where  he  went  into  a  dark  bed,  and 
was  charitably  tended  by  one  of  the  sailors  for  many 
days. 

After  a  season  there  was  much  shouting  on  the  deck 
of  the  ship,  and  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  crawled  out  of  his 
bed,  and  went  to  the  sofa,  and  saw  that  the  ship  was 
near  the  end  of  her  voyage. 

When  she  had  come  to  a  bank  where  those  on  board 
could  step  out,  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  did  so ;  and  after  he 
had  seen  all  the  strange  things  which  were  in  the  town 
where  he  thus  landed,  he  went  into  a  baker's  shop— 
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for  they  eat  bread  in  that  town  as  they  do  in  Bagdad—* 
md  bought  a  loaf,  which  having  eaten,  he  quenched  his 
thirst  at  a  fountain  hard  by,  in  iiis  ordinary  manner  oF 
drinking,  at  which  he  wondered  exceedingly. 

When  he  had  solaced  himself  with  all  the  wonders 
of  that  foreign  city,  he  went  to  a  fakier,  who  was  hold- 
ing two  horses  ready  saddled ;  beautiful  they  were,  and, 
as  the  fakier  signified  by  signs,  their  hoofs  were  so  fleet 
that  they  left  the  wind  behind  them.  Haddad-Ben- 
Ahab  then  showed  the  fakier  his  gold,  and  mounted  one 
of  the  horses,  pointing  with  the  shall  of  his  pipe  to  the 
fakier  to  mount  the  other ;  and  then  they  both  rode  away 
into  the  country,  and  they  found  that  the  wind  blew  in 
their  faces. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  caravansary,  where  the  fakier 
bought  a  cooked  hen  and  two  onions,  of  which  they 
both  partook,  and  stretching  themselves  before  iheSie 
which  they  had  lighted  in  their  chamber,  they  fell  asleep 
wd  slept  until  the  dawn  of  day,  when  they  resumed 
their  journey  into  remoter  parts  and  nearer  to  the  wall 
of  the  world,  which  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  conjectured  they 
must  soon  reach.  They  had  not,  however,  journeyed 
many  days  in  the  usual  manner  when  they  came  to 
the  banks  of  a  large  river,  and  the  fakier  would  go  no 
farther  with  his  swift  horses.  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  was 
in  consequence  constrained  to  pay  and  part  from  him,  and 
tM^bark  in  a  ferry-boat  to  convey  him  over  the  stream, 
^ere  he  found  a  strangos  vehicle  with  four  horses 
standing  ready  to  carry  him  on  towards  the  wall  of  the 
world,  '*  which  surely,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^'  ought  not 
to  be  now  far  off." 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab  showed  his  gold  again,  and  was 
permitted  to  take  a  seat  in  the  vehicle,  which  soon  after 
drove  away;  and  he  remarked  in  a  most  sagacious 
manner,  that  nothing  in  that  country  was  like  the  things 
in  his  own ;  for  the  houses  and  trees,  and  all  things  ran 
away  as  the  vehicle  came  up  to  them ;  and  when  it  gave 
a  jostle,  they  gave  a  jump ;  which  he  noted  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  things  he  had  seen  since  he  left 
Bagdad.  * 

Vol.  I — ^D  7  - 
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At  last,  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  came  to  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
green  mountain,  with  groves  and  jocund  villages,  which 
studded  it,  as  it  were,  with  gems  and  shining  ornaments; 
and  he  said,  "This  must  be  the  wall  of  the  world,  for 
;Burely  nothing  can  exist  on  the  other  side  of  these  hills ! 
hut  I  will  ascend  them  and  look  over,  for  I  should  like 
to  tell  my  friends  in  Bagdad  what  is  to  be  s^en  on  the 
outside  of  the  earth.''  Accordingly  he  ascended  the 
green  mountain,  and  he  came  to  a  thick  forest  of  stubby 
trees :  "  This  is  surprising,"  said  Haddad-Ben-Ahab, 
"  but  higher  I  will  yet  go."  And  he  passed  through  that 
forest  of  trees  and  came  to  a  ste6p  moorland  part  of  the 
hill,  where  no  living  thing  could  be  seen,  but  a  solitude 
without  limit,  and  Uie  living  world  all  gUttering  at  the 
foot  of  thQ  mountain. 

"  This  is  a  high  place,"  said  Haddad-Ben-Ahab,  "  but 
I  will  yet  go  higher,"  and  he  began  to  climb  with  his 
hands.  After  an  upward  journey  of  great  toil  he  came 
to  a  frozen  region,  and  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  world 
was  still  far  above  him.  He  was,  however,  none 
daunted  by  the  distance,  but  boldly  held  on  in  the 
ascent,  and  at  last  he  reached  the  4;dp  of  the  wall.  But 
when  he  got  there,  instead  of  a  region  of  fog  and  chaos, 
he  only  beheld  another  world  much  like  our  own,  and 
he  was  greatly  amazed,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice — "  Will  my  friends  in  Bagdad  believe  this  ? — ^but 
it  is  true,  and  I  will  so  tell  them."  So  he  hast^!%l 
down  the  mountain,  and  went  with  all  the  speed  he 
could  back  to  Bagdad ;  saying,  "  Bagdad,"  and  giving 
gold  to  every  man  he  met,  until  he  reached  the  kiosk 
of  dreams,  where  his  friends  were  smoking  and  looking 
at  the  gambols  of  the  Tigris. 

When  the  friends  of  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  saw  him  ap- 
proach, they  respectively  took  their  pipes  from  their 
mouths  and  held  them  in  their  left  hands,  while  they 
pressed. their  bosoms  with  their  nght,  and  received  him 
with  a  solemn  salaam,  for  he  had  been  long  absent,  and 
all  they  in  the  mean  time  had  heard  concerning  him  was 
only  what  Orooblis,  the  Ai:menian  dier,  on  his  return 
told  them :  namely;,  that  he  was  gone  to  the  wall  of.  the 
world,  which  limits  the  travels  of  man.     No  wonder 
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then  that  they  rejoiced  with  an  exceeding  gladness  to 
see  him  return  and  take  his  place  in  the  kiosk  among 
them,  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  day's  journey  away 
from  Bagdad. 

They  then  questioned  him  about  his  adventures,  and 
he  faithftdly  related  to  them  all  the  wonders  which  have 
been  set  forth  in  our  account  of  the  journey ;  upon  which 
they  declared  he  had  made  himself  one  of  the  sages  of 
the  earth. 

Afterward  they  each  made  a  feast,  to  which  they 
invited  all  the  philosophers  in  Bagdad,  and  Haddad- 
Ben-Ahab  was  placed  in  the  seat  of  honour,  and  being 
courteously  solicited,  told  them  of  his  .travels,  and  every 
one  cried  aloud,  *'  God  is  great,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet !" 

When  they  had  in  this  manner  banqueted,  Haddad- 
Ben-Ahab  fell  sick,  and  there  was  a  great  talk  concern- 
ing the  same.  Some  said  he  was  very  ill;  others 
shook  their  heads  and  spoke  not ;  but  the  world  is  full 
of  envy  and  hard-heartedness,  and  those  who  were 
spiteful  because  of  the  renown  which  Haddad-Ben- 
Ahab,  as  a  traveller  who  had  visited  the  top  of  the  wall 
of  the  world  with  so  much  courage,  had  acquired,  jeered 
at  his  malady,  saying  he  had  been  only  feasted  over- 
much. Nevertheless  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  died ;  and  never 
was  such  a  funeral  seen  in  all  Bagdad,  save  that  of  the 
caliph  Mahoud,  commonly  called  the  Magnificent. 
Such  was  the  admiration  in  which  the  memory  of  the 
traveller  was  held,  the  poets  made  dirges  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  mournful  songs  were  heard  in  the  twilight 
from  the  windows  of  every  harem.  Nor  did  the  gene- 
ration of  the  time  content  itself  with  the  ceremonies  of 
lamentation:  they  caused  a  fountain  to  be  erected, 
which  they  named  the  Fountain  of  Haddad-Ben-Abab, 
the  traveller ;  and  when  the  slaves  go  to  fetch  water, 
they  speak  of  the  wonderful  things  he  did,  and  how  he 
was  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  world,  and  saw  the 
outside  of  the  earth ;  so  that  his  memory  lives  for  ever 
among  them,  as  one  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  ^d  the 
bravest  of  men. 

D2 


THE   GIPSY  OF  THE  ABRUZZO. 


BY  TYRONE  POWER.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  hot  south-east  wind  had  prevailed  all  day,  and 
cast  gloom  and  languor  over  the  lovely  valley  of  Sal- 
mona — a  spot  worthy  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
amiable  Naso ;  that  immortal  poet,  whose  glowing 
imagination  has  so  truly  painted  those  ''charming 
agonies  of  love,  whose  misery  dehghts." 

It  was  near  to  that  spot  still  known  to  the  peasantry 
as  La  Bottega  cTOvidio,  that  the  young  Donna  Con- 
stanza  stayed  her  eager  palfrey  to  let  him  drink  of  the 
limpid  stream  of  GU  Fonte  cTAmore.  Notwithstanding 
the  sickening  oppression  of  the  malaria,  now  fast  per- 
vading the  heated  breeze,  the  flush  of  hope  and  happi- 
ness sat  upon  the  maiden's  brow,  and  the  smile  of 
youthful  joy  played  around  her  pouting  lips.  While 
her  horse  sucked  up  the  cooling  draught,  a  voice  from 
beneath  called  out  in  low  but  musical  tones,  '*  Gentil* 
Donna,"  two  several  times  before  she  cquld  recognise 
whence  it  proceeded. 

*»Gentil'  Donna,"  said  the  voice,  a  third  time,  »*  fling 
a  ducat  on  the  margin  of  Gli  Fonte  cTAmore^  and  I'll 
read  you  your  fortune." 

The  lady  now  discerned  the  speaker  where  he  lay 
stretched  at  full  length  beneath  the  thick  olive  that 
riiaded  one  side  of  the  spring. 

•  katimf  «  Tm  Lost  Heir,"  "  The  King's  Secret,*  "  Married  Lovtore,"  &e. 
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"  This  is  no  hour  to  have  fortune  read,'*  replied  the 
donna ;  '*  but  here's  a  gold  zechino  for  thy  good  wishes, 
for  truly  never  did  I  need  fortune  more.  Here,  An- 
dreas, rein  up  thy  steed,  suid  bear  the  coin  to  him." 

"Touch  it  not,  Messer  Andreas,"  sharply  cried  the 
first  speaker,  addressing  the  waiting,  servitor ;  "'twill 
blister  thy  fingers  else." 

Andreas  instinctively  started  from  the  proffered  gold: 
the  speaker  laughed,  and  in  a  softened  tone  con- 
tinued : —  , 

"  Fling  it  thou  upon  the  flowery  turf,  made  ever  ver- 
dant by  the  waters  of  Gli  Fonte  d*Amore:  fLiag  it  freely 
down,  and  thy  love,  lady,  shall  never  know  cross 
again." 

A  deep  sufiusion  passed  over  the  cheek  of  Con- 
stanza. 

"  The  baron  is  in  sight,  donna,"  announced  Andreas. 

"  Then  let  us  ride  on,"  she  replied,  as,  with  a  look 
that  seemed  to  say,  I  would  hear  more  if  occasion 
suited,  she  flung  the  coin  towards  the  prophet;  and, 
giving  her  spirited  palfrey  the  rein,  she  galloped  lightly 
on  towards  the  castello. 

"  Your  fortune  is  read,  molto  beato,  and  may  your 
star  never  shine  less  brightly  than  at  this  hour,"  cried 
the  man,  springing  up,  and  displaying  the  well-known 
equipment  of  the  Zingaro — one  of  a  race,  half-bandit, 
half-gipsy,  who  were,  at  this  period,  thickly  located 
about  the  wild  mountain-track  lying  between  Isernia 
and  Popoli,  anid.  extending  from  the  lake  of  Celano 
across  the  Maronne  and  Matesse.  In  his  hand  he  bore 
a  staff  full  nine  feet  long, — this  was  his  only  apparent 
weapon ;  from  his  neck  hung  a  rudely-formed  guitar,  a 
long  hair-net  constrained  his  luxuriant  black  locks,  and 
a  large  leafed  hat  lay  back  upon  his  shoulders,  sus- 
tained by  a  narrow  leather  strap  passed  across  his 
forehead.  His  nether  man  was  clad  in  loose  breeches 
of  dark-yellow  cotton,  drawn  tight  below  the  knee ;  a 
greave-shaped  leathern  gaiter  covered  his  leg  nearly  to 
the  ankle,  where  it  was  met  by  the  lacing  of  the  rude 
sandal^  which  barely  protected  the  sole  of  the  foot.    A 
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short  closely-fitted  jerkin  of  deer-skin,  and  a  very  large 
capa  of  coarse  black  cloth,  completed  the  wardrobe  of 
the  very  picturesque-looking  youth,  who,  leaning  on 
his  staff,  watched  the  receding  figure  of  the  beautiful 
Constanza.  There  was  a  yellowish  tint  in  his  com- 
plexion which  would  have  given  a  sickly  character  to 
the  countenance,  but  that  it  was  more  than  counteracted 
by  the  lustrous  brightness  of  his  large  black  eyes,  the 
redness  of  his  lips,  and  a  set  of  teeth,  which,  from  their 
strength  and  whiteness,  seemed  formed  for  eternity.  In 
figure  he  was  about  the  middle  height ;  his  limbs  light 
and  long,  denoting  both  strength  and  elasticity. 

As  the  cortege  of  the  baron  drew  near,  the  youth 
thus  minutely  described  moved  round  the  spring,  and 
having  picked  from  the  turf  the  piece  of  gold,  rapidly 
darted  away ;  and  by  the  aid  of  his  pole  readily  clear- 
ing the  mauy  streams  which  intersected  the  meadow, 
made  for  the  olive-grove,  which  covered  one  side  of  the 
steep  hill  leading  to  the  castelk). 

This  was  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  patron-saint 
of  the  monastery  of  the  Annunziata^  and  in  despite  of 
the  sirocco,  the  Baron  de  Minalva  had  attended  the 
ceremony  in  company  with  his  niece.  They  had  left 
the  castle  at.  daybreak,  and  were  now  returning  from 
the  monastery  accompanied  by  some  of  the  neighbour- 
'ing  nobility.  It  was  on  this  day,  in  the  church  of  the 
Annunziata,  Constanza  had  recovered  the  smiles  stolen 
from  her  brow,  ever  since  the  hour  her  uncle  first 
announced  the  feud  which  separated  her  from  Luigi 
Conradini,  her  long-a£fianced  and  heart-chosen  lord. 
It  was  from  the  hand  of  a  mendicant  palmer  to  whom 
she  tended  alms,  in  the  gloomy  aisles  of  the  church, 
she  received  the  electric  touch  which  imparted  new  life 
to  her  heart.  It  was  from  beneath  that  pilgrim's  hood 
the  glances  shot  which  had  kindled  anew  the  fire  of 
joy  in  her  eyes ;  and  it  was  to  read  the  letter  of  love^ 
hidden  next  her  beating  heart,  whose  lines,  indeed, 
were  to  decide  her  fate,  that  she  now  spurred  home- 
ward so  freely,  heedless  of  the  heat  of  sun  or  air. 

The  same  day  was  far  advanced,  wheii  the  gipsy 
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Stood  close  before  the  noble  gate  of  the  Castell  de 
Mirialva,  and  while  tuning  his  guitar,  the  wanderer's 
constant  recommendation,  disturbed  the  rest  of  the 
pampered  porter  who  sat  within  its  shade. 

"  Peace,  and  quit  thy  thrumming,  rogue ;  thou  can- 
not expect  to  steal  aught  here,"  growled  the  unmusical 
servitor ;  "  what  wouldst  thou  ?" 

''Something  to  eat,  and  somewhere  to  shelter  me 
within  these  ample  walls,"  replied  the  youth,  sadly; 
"  see  you  the  threatening  storm  ?" 

"  Diavolo,  Zingaro !"  rejoined  the  porter,  "  thou  must 
have  profited  little  by  thy  bringing  up,  if  a  coming 
storm  or  a  night's  lying  in  the  air,  with  a  gray  stone  pillow 
and  a  sky-coloured  coverlid,  can  give  thee  much  care." 

"  But,  charity,  good  Signor  Castellan !" 

''Ay,  ay,  I  am  charitable  to  the  real  necessitoso, 
even  to  overflowing,  and  give  abundantly  to  the  worthy 
fathers  of  San  Dominico.  The  convent  of  Monte 
Garigliano  is  hardly  a  league  lower  down ;  amd  if  thou 
usest  lightly  those  long  legs  of  thine  thou  mayst  yet 
cross  the  torrent  before  the  mountain-waters  find  their 
way  there.  The  holy  fathers  are  excellent  judges  of 
the  proper  objects  of  compassion ;  go,  tinkle  thy  guitar 
at  their  gate,  and  see  if  thy  Zingaro  ditties  may  win 
thee  straw  and  a  supper.  Ho,  ho! — Pah!  that  puff 
of  malaria  was  the  very  breath  of  Satan;  the  true 
blast  of  the  sirocco — away,  rogue !  Off  from  the  portal, 
and  let  me  close  out  thy  ill-breathing,  and  thy  master, 
the  Devil's,  together — ^it  will  not  harm  thee,'  'tis  thy 
native  air ;  so  good  night,  poveretto.'! 

"  The  malaria  be  your  only  breathing,  son  of  a  ban- 
dog, until  your  bloated  form  be  as  tlack  and  as  foul  as 
the  heart  within  it !"  muttered  the  repulsed  suppliant, 
as  he  turned  from  the  closely-barred  portal  of  the  cas- 
tello,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the^  mighty  masses  of 
cloud  now  fast  descending  on  every  side,  obscuring  the 
close  of  day  and  creating  a  premature  night,  by  colour- 
ing every  object  with  their  sickly  safifi'on  hue,  only  con- 
trasted by  the  fiery  glare  of  the  vivid  lightning,  shot  at 
intervals  from  their  laden  bosoms. 
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A  few  heavy  raindrops,  splashing  upon  the  hard  and 
thirsty  soil,  gave  note  of  the  coming  storm,  and  prom- 
ised a  speedy  termination  to  the  sirocco  that  had  blown 
all  day.  Though  it  was  late,  the  birds,  by  a  sudden 
quick  and  lively  note,  seemed  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the 
Qod  of  Nature  for  the  relief  about  to  be  afibrded  them. 
The  leaves  of  the  olive,  too,  emitted  a  gentle  rustling 
sound,  as  if  eager  to  court  the  coming  gale,  that  with 
cool  breath  began  already  to  pufi'back  the  baleful  blast, 
under  whose  withering  influence  all  beneath  the  sky 
had  seemed  to  droop  and  sicken. 

^  'Twill  be  a  heavy  fall,  and  soon  too,"  muttered  the 
gipsy,  as,  after  a  momisnt's  observation  of  the  heavens, 
he  leaned  upon  his  staflf,  and  glanced  about  him ;  ''  and 
not  a  chance  of  shelter,  except  I  crawl  like  a  hound 
under  some  projection  of  these  walls,  upon  which  my 
eurse  should  light,  but  that  I  watched  the  fair  form  of 
her  who  flung  me  this  zechino,  gallop  lightly  beneath 
them.  Gold,  humph!  if  I  were  in  a  city  now  this 
would  win  me  supper  and  shelteir  from  Christian  or 
pagan ;  but  of  what  use  is  it  upon  the  mountain  ?  A 
thousand  such  pieces  would  not  bribe  yon  overladen 
cloud  to  bear  its  waters  a  league  farther,  and  leave  me 
in  a  dry  skin.  No !  man  alone  knows  its  influence, 
and  the  ling  of  this  tiny  bit  of  yellow  metal  would  thrill 
e?en  to  the  heart  of  the  churl  who  now  bars  me  in  the 
storm, — ^would  even  charm  him  to  chango  hands  and 
touch  cup  with  the  Zingaro.  Sformato!  if  ever  we 
meet  on  the  mountain  Fll  read  thee  a  true  fortune ;  ay, 
and  see  to  its  fulfilment  too,  even  as  near  to  the  end  of 
thy  life  as  may  well  be  with  safety." 

The  glance  that  accompanied  this  promise  fully 
vouched  for  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker,  who  now  pulled 
over  his  brows  the  large-leafed  hat  which  had  hitherto 
lam  upon  his  shoulders,  drew  the  hanging  part  of  his 
hair-net  tightly  under  his  throat,  and,  folding  his  coarse 
capa  closely  about  his  person,  seemed  fully  prepared 
to  abide  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  coming  maestro,  as 
with  a  quick  and  stealthy  pace  he  turned  the  leeward 
angle  of  the  casa. 

D3 
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CHAPTER  n. 

'TwAS  about  the  second  hour  of  morning,  the  storm 
had  done  its  errand,  and  was  passed  away,  and  the 
dome  of  heaven  showed  clear  and  unclouded*  The 
cool  breeze  blew  freshly,  and  formed  a  singular  coii- 
trast  to  the  dull  suffocating  wind  that  had  prevailed 
during  the  preceding  day.  The  deep  shadows  of 
the  castello  were  flung  far  down  the  side  of  the  hill 
upon  which  it  was  reared,  and  the  only  sound 'that 
broke  on  nature's  repose  was  the  distant  roar  of  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Pescara.  A  tall  and  stately  cava- 
lier was  eagerly  climbing  the  most  precipitate  part  of 
the  hill,  over  which  hung  a  large  projecting  window ; 
he  halted  as  he  arrived  beneath  it,  and  after  gazing  in 
silence  for  an  instant,  eagerly  unwound  his  scarf,  and 
waved  it  to  and  fro  in  l^e  air. 

"  No,**  he  at  length  murmured  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
disappointment ;  '*  there  is  no  hope ;  the  light  has  long 
been  extinguished,^  and  she  has  despaired  of  my  coming. 
I  would  I  had  plunged  into  the  torrent  that  detained  me^ 
death  would  have  been  less  painful  than  the  eternal 
misery  of  hope  delayed — could  I  yet  apprize  her  that  I 
am  here  without  noise — but  how  t  Stephano  is  with 
the  horses,  and  I  could  as  soon  scale  the  Duomo  as 
reach  that  cursed  window.  I  would  give  a  thousand 
ducats  to  see  it  fairly  opened." 

<'  A  bargain,  Signor  Cavaliero,''  was  at  once  whis- 
pered, in  a  clear  and  distinct  though  low  tone,  which 
seemed  to  rise  close  from  beneath  the  signor's  feet; 
he  cast  his  eyes  downwards,  and  observed,  rolled  up  in 
a  coin  of  the  buttress,  immediately  under  shelter  of  the 
window,  a  dark-looking  mass,  from  out  of  which  a  pair 
of  twinkling  eyes  were  fixed  intensely  upon  him. 

<*Who  art  thouT*  he  demanded,  fiercely,  "lymg 
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coiled  up  there  like  the  lynx  of  the  Abruzzo?  Come 
forth  Quickly,  and  show  thy  folm  and  errand,  or  111 
unkennel  thee  else  with  the  point  of  my  spada." 

"  Don't  do  that,  signor,"  again  whispered  the  voice ; 
*dont  do  that,  for  when  tickled,  I  have  an  ugly  trick 
of  laughing  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  a  round  league, 
and  listeners  might  choose  to  seek  oiit  the  joke  sooner 
than  you  could  be  prepared  to  join  in  it." 

.'*Come  forth,  sirrah  knave,  and  fear  not — ^nly  in- 
form me  what  thou  hast  been  doing  in  that  lair,  and 
why  there  at  all  ?" 

"  Veramente,  signor,  I  am  here  for  lack  of  better 
shelter,  and  have  been  doing  what  I  still  had  done  but 
for  your  coming,  sleeping  sound — as  the  cat  sleeps ; — 
my  ear  is  quick,  signor,  and  my  eye  is  quicker.  I  know 
you,  Ituigi  Conradini,  and  could  guess  your  present 
business  here,  ay,  and  could  help  you  to  do  it  into 
the  bargain." 

"And  what  are  you  that  read  me  this  riddle  T 

•*  One  who  lives  by  riddles,  a  Zingaro,"  answered 
the  spealier,  rising  nimbly  to  his  full  height,  and  shaking 
about  him  the  folds  of  has  capa. 

*'  Ha !  methinks  I  have  seen  thy  face  before,  friend !" 

*'  And  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  yours,  signor.  Zin- 
garo never  yft  forgot  the  face  of  friend  or  foe." 

"  Am  I  then  to  conclude  myself  recognised  as  the 
former,  since  you  so  readily  proffer  service?" 

"  Not  more  promptly,  signor,  than  you  extended  it 
to  me  twelve  months  agone  this  very  day,  in  the  wood 
of  Venafro,  when  the  king's  hounds  turned  off  the  trail 
ofthf  deer  to  nose  me,  where  I  Ibj  perdu  under  a  tree, 
watching  the  chase,  and  the  chasseurs  were  going  to 
hang  me  up  ad  a  scarecrow  for  throwing  them  out — 
ay,  and  but  for  your  prompt  word  had  done  it  too. 
Now,  signor,  what  can  I  do  to  repay  the  obligation  I 
Fear  not  to  trust  me,  I  am  yours  to  the  death — ^for  grati- 
tude, like  vengeance,  should  be  senza  limiio.^ 

**  I  fear  me,  Zingaro,  that  thy  service,  though  honestly 
and  freely  proffered,  may  little  avail  me  in  this  strait^ 
vnless  thou  hast  wit  to  conjure  me  into  yonder  window,  or 
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gire  warning  in  a  whisper  to  her  who  no  longer  watcheSf 
Siat  he  whom  she  loves  is  nere." 

"  Humph !  both  may  be  contrived,  and  without  aid 
of  the  Devil,  if  you,~signor,  can  afford  to  part  with  a 
portion  of  your  dignity,  and  putting  forth  the  native 
strength  of  your  manhood,  so  become  my  bearer  for  a 
brief  space." 

"  I  do  not  rightly  comprehend,  but  fear  not  my  com- 
pliance ;  if  thou  canst  but  make  it  appear  that  by  bear- 
ing thee  I  may  enter  yon  chamber — ^but,  pshaw !  ,the 
thing  has  no  likelihood ;  that  window  is  a  good  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground  we  tread  on." 

''  Ha,  ha !  I  have  scaled  a  higher  wall  to  rob  a  meal 
of  flour  from  the  Fomajo,  and  for  the  wealth  and  beauty 
that  await  thee! — Animo,  huigi.  Conradini!  stand  on 
this  bench  ;  so— -why  there's  two  feet  less  distance  be- 
tween thee  and  thy  mistress  already.  Now  take  this 
pole,  and  drive  the  iron  point  into  the  opposite  buttress 
with  all  thy  might,  and  as  iiigh^ove  head  as  niay  be : 
strike  manfully  for  thy  lady's  love."  The  count  raised 
his  arm,  and  the  point  of  the  staff  was  buried  between 
the  huge  stones. 

'*  Well  stricken,"  signor,  cried  the  gipsy;  "  now  lend 
me  that  silken  scarf;  elevate  thine. arms  to  the  utter- 
most— so,  now  hold  firm  the  pole,  and  stand  fast,  for 
my  limbs  might  be  periled  if  thine  fsiil." 

Agilely  springing  upon  Oonte  Luigi's  shoulders,  the 
gipsy  next  stepped  lightly  upon  the  tough  pole,  which 
9ie  lover  with  his  vigorous  arms  bore  above  his  head, 
pressing  against  the  point  which  rested  in  the  opposite 
waU ;  once  at  this  elevation,  he  dexterously  threlt  the 
scarf  round  one  of  the  frightfully-carved  heads  which 
projected- by  way  of  ornament  fipom  the  ends  of  the 
beams  that  supported  the  window,  and  seemed  to  grin 
defiance  oh  all  below ;  tiiis  done,  to  twist  the  two 
parts  of  the  scarf  together,  and  climb  up  by  shifting  his 
hands  alternately  one  over  the  other,  with  the  lightness 
and  nimbleness  of  a  marmot,  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. 

He  tried  the  casement — ^it  3rielded  to  the  touch,  and 
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the  long-desired  haven  stood  open  before  the  anxiouslj- 
watching  lover  of  Gonstanza,  who,  making  a  sign  to 
his  assistant,  quickly  drew  from  his  cloak  a  hght  but 
strong  ladder  of  silken  cordage,  and  flinging  up  one 
end  to  be  hooked  to  the  window's  edge,  fastened  the 
other  to  the  rude  bench  below,  and  promptly  mounting 
entered  the  chamber. 

**  The  thousand  ducats  are  mine,"  whispered  the 
gipsy-boy  in  the  ear  of  the  count. 

"  They  will  not  be  the  moiety  of  thy  reward,"  an- 
swered Conradini  eagerly,  '*if  I  this  night  succeed  in 
my  hopes." 

^^Bctsta,  signor,"  rejoined  the  successful  climber; 
*4et  me  fijrst  rub  out  the  debt  contracted  in  the  forest 
of  Venafro,  before  we  begin  a  new  score." 

**  This  apartment,"  continued  the  count,  **  is  one  of  the 
suite  occupied  by  Gonstanza ;  her  dressing-room  should 
be  somewhere  near  the  window  on  the  right-hand.  Ah ! 
during  our  days  of  happiness,  I  knew  well  each  turning 
in  these  apartments ;  and  did  the  good  old  marchese, 
her  father,  still  live,  I  need  not  now  be  seeking  my  afli- 
anced  bride  by  night,  and  in  darkness,  as  a  thief  seeks 
his  prey." 

*'  Why  I  fancy  I  feel  more  at  home  in  the  darkness 
than  you  do,  signor,"  interrupted  the  gipsy,  as  they 
felt  along  the  wall.  **  Ha !  perchance  here  is  the  veiy 
door ;  a  light  within  too ! — by  your  leave,  Messer  Key ; 
all  is  well — Eccola,  signor ;  condescend  to  place  your 
eye  here  and  behold  her  whom  you  seek." 

The  count  instinctively  obeyed.  It  was  indeed  Gon- 
lianza :  she  was  still  equipped  as  if  for  the  saddle,  ex- 
jcept  that  she  had  thrown  aside  her  hat  and  plume. 
Her  beautiful  cjit^nance  was  suffused  with  the  tears 
still  falling  upon  an  open  letter  that  lay  upon  the  table 
before  her,  and  with  whose  contents  she  was  intensely 
occupied.  A  half-uttered  exclamation  from  the  count 
reached  her  ear ;- she  hstened  with  doubting  eagerness 
— a  low  tap  was  next  heard  on  the  door,  and  "  Con^ 
stanza^  was  softly  whispered  in  those  tones  in  which 
none  ever  breathed  her  name^  save  only  one.     She 
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Started  to  her  feet,  and  gazed  timidly  around,  passing 
her  hand  across  her  forehead.  The  next  moment  she 
h|ul  flung  wide  the  chamber-door,  and  the  swart  form 
of  the  Zingaro  stood  before  her !  She  saw  no  more ; 
a  wild  piercing  scream  burst  from  her  lips,  and  cover- 
ing her  face  with  her  hands,  she  sank  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  her  betrothed  husband,  Luigi  Con- 
radini.  * 

*^Diavolo!  signor,  was  it  your  looks  or  mine  that 
80  terrified  the  donna  ?'' 

"  We  are  lost !"  exclaimed  the  count,  "  lost  beyond 
hope ;  her  loud  scream  must  have  alarmed  the  house- 
hold, and  my  life  will  be  the  sacrifice  to  her  guardian 
uncle's  anger  and  revenge." 

**  Nay,  then,"  cried  his  companion, "  resign  thy  sense- 
less prize,  and  let  us  two  fly  ;  His  ill  arguing  with  an 
angry  guardian  on  his  own  ground." 

^  Not  so,  but  do  thou  leave  me,  good  fellow !  take 
this  purse  and  fly ;  for  myself,  I  will  abide  the  worst, 
and  die,  rather  than  again  be  separated  from  her  for 
whom  alone  I  wish  to  live." 

A  distant  noise,  as  if  of  approaching  footsteps,  was 
now  heard.  The  Zingaro  paused  for  a  moment,  as  he 
quietly  put  aside  the  proflered  gold ;  he  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  senseless  form  of  Constanza,  over  which  the 
count  fondly  hung ;  then,  as  if  suddenly  having  resolved 
and  decided  on  his  course,  he  exclaimed,  taking  the 
hand  of  the  lady — 

'*  I  this  day  read  you  a  fair  fortune,  donna,  and  it 
must  be  fulfilled ;  take  up  your  mistress,  signor,  and 
bear  her  down  the  ladder."  ** 

.*"Ti8  useless,  worthy  fellow:  already  I  hear  the 
sound  of  advancing  feet  at  the  end  cfuhi^  corridor ;  we 
should  be  pursued  and  seized  ere  i  could  bear  this 
dear  burthen  half-way  down  the  hill  to  where  my  good 
horses  wait." 

^  You  shall  not  be  pursued.  I  will  remain  behind, 
will  close  down  the  window,  lead  them  on  a  wrong 
scent,  and  so  win  you  ample  time — away,  come !" 

"  How !  you  remain !  but  your  life  will — ^" 
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^  I  know,  I  know,  signor ;  my  neck  will  be  put  in 
some  jeopardy,  but  that  is  an  every-day  venture — if  I 
'scape,  so — ^if  not,  at  worst,  hanging  is  the  natural 
death  of  our  race,  and  I  am  ahready  some  twelve  numths 
older  than  I  should  have  been  but  for  your  interference 
— so  I  owe  you  a  death.  Ha !  they  are  getting  impa- 
tient without ;  so  courage,  signor,  the  fresh  air  revives 
her  already — ^there,  throw  your  cloak  round  her  head ; 
let  her  not  again  get  sight  of  my  face  to  terrify  her  anew. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  never  judged  before  it  was  so  forbidding 
to  Uie  sex.** 

A  violent  hammering  was  now  heard  on  the  outer 
door  of  the  corridor,  together  with  the  baron's  voice 
ordering  it  to  be  broken  down.  The  count  and  his 
lovely  prize  were  by  this  time  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
— ^he  looked  back  to  the  gipsy,  and  urged  him  to  descend. 

**  Down  with  thee,  my  brave  lad,  and  try  th^  fortune* 
with  us !" 

*»  You  were  lost  if  I  did  that,"  answered  the  youth, 
coolly.  *' Adieu,  Luigi  Conradim.  Tell  the  donna 
'twas  I  who  yesterday  read  her  fortune  by  the  waters 
Gli  Fofiti  cTAmore^  And  hark !  ilhould  the  aged  of  our 
race  ever  cross  your  path,  fling  a  coin  in  their  way  for 
my  sake,  and  confess  that  the  gratitude  of  lo  Zingaro  is 
senaa  limito.'" 

He  closed  the  window  with  the  last  w'>nd,  and  softly 
entering  the  chamber  of  Gonstanza,  haa  just  time  to 
secure  the  lock,  when  the  outer  door  was  burst  open, 
and  the  baron  appeared,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
half-dressed  domestics,  who  all  eagerly  pressed  for- 
ward, alarmed  at  the  thought  of  their  young  lady's 
danger. 

»*  All  here  is  quiet,"  said  the  baron,  after  looking  about 
him  for  a  moment;  "are  you  sure  it  was  the  Donna 
Constanza's  voice  you  heard,  calling  for  helpT 

"  Per  certo,  signor,"  answered  a  domestic,  »*  and  when 
first  I  listened  at  the  outer  door,  I  heard  more  than^>ne 
voice  whispering  in  this  very  room." 

''And  I,"  ssod  another,  ''heard  the  most  feai^^ 
•cream." 
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** Scream!  several  screams  you  mean,  or  Heaven 
mend  your  hearing,"  added  a  thurd. 

^  Peace,  knaves  !'*  said  the  baron,  as  he  knocked  at 
hvs  niece's  chamber.  All  were  silent,  but  no  answer  was 
returned ;  repeating  his  summons  in  a  louder  key,  he 
next  called  upon  her  within  but  to  assure  him  c^  her 
safety :  still  echo  was  his  only  reply.  *'  The  girl  has 
bot  surely  been  mad  enough  to  attempt  her  life,  for  love 
of  the  foolish  boy  to  whom  her  father  in  his  dotage  be- 
trothed her?  Here,  Jocope,  try  thy  hammer  on  this 
door." 

This  command  was  immediately  followed  by  a  storm 
of  blows  upon  the  door,  under  which,  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  the  stout  cedar  at  length  gave  way,  and  the 
hallowed  sanctuary  of  beauty  lay  open  to  the  profana- 
tion of  the  vulgar  gaze. 

>  The  domestics  hung  back,  from  a  mingled  feeling 
of  respect  and  apprehension,  and  the  baron  alone  en- 
tered the  chamber.  All  within  bore  testimony  to  the 
taste  and  elegance  of  the  inhabitant,  but  showed  not  any 
sign  of  violence  or  even  discomposure.  Upon  the  table 
stood  an  extinguished  taper,  and  near  it  lay  the  guitar 
and  music,  last  touched  by  the  fair  hand  of  Gonstanza. 
A  velvet  curtain  hung  before  the  recess  in  which  stood 
her  couch;  this  was  lowered,  and  ^s  the  baron  gently 
drew  it  aside  he  perceived  the  bed  was  occupied. 

" This,"  he  cried, in  astonishment,  "is  most  strange, 
surely  the  wilful  girl  is  moonstruck;  Gonstanza,  an- 
swer me !  Gonstanza !"  he  repeated,  striking  the  cover- 
lid violently  with  his  hand.  "Nay,  this  foolery  is  too 
much  for  patience ;  therefore,  bring  lights  here,  knaves. 
Fair  lady,  by  your  leave ;  for  your  face  I  will  see,  and 
your  voice  I  will  hear,  ere  1  sleep  again." 

*'  You  must  ride  hard,  or  watch  long,  then,  groTidiS' 
simo^  cried  the  occupant,  rising  up  as  the  baron  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  bed.  The  attendants  rolled  back 
upon  each  other  in  affiight;  even  the  stout  Mirialva 
recoiled,  as  if  he  had  touched  a  torpedo. 

Well  might  the  nerves  of  the  Donna  Gonstanza  quail 
beneath  the  glance  of  the  Zingaro  as  he  now  appeared. 
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EGs  capa  was  discoloured  by  the  red  soil  he  had  so  long 
lain  upon ;  his  long  elfin  locks,  escaped  from  their 
thraldom  during  the  storm,  hung  in  wild  disorder  about 
his  face,  while  his  eyes,  full  of  the  excitement  that 
stirred  within  him,  blazed  with  an  almost  unearthly 
brightness, 

*'  Devil !''  exclaimed  the  baron,  afler  recovering  from 
the  surprise  of  this  most  unexpected  vision,  *^  what  has 
led  thy  fiend-like  carcass  to  so  unfitting  a  resting- 
place  ?? 

**  The  stars,"  was  the  prompt,  reply,  uttered  with  an 
oracular  wave  of  the  hand;  ** the  stars,  which  govern 
and  decide  our  destinies,  and  with^  whose  mighty  influ- 
ence it  were  as  vain  to  contend  as  to  pufif  a  feather 
against  the  raging  blast  of  the  maestro,  oi'  stay  the  de- 
termined wai  of  woman's  first  love." 

**  Dog  of  a  cursed  breed !  thou  shalt  find  it  was  an 
evil  star  led  thee  to  thrust  thy  handiwork  between  me 
and  my  will !  Where  is  my  niece  ?  Speak,  hast  thou 
murdered  her  ?" 

"  The  blood  of  woman  never  yet  followed  blow  of 
mine ;  nor  ever  did  the  lust  of  gold  lead  me  to  thrust 
my  will  between  her  and  her  hejlrt's  choice." 

"  Peace,  slave !  Answer  thou  my  questioning,  and 
utter  word  more  or  less  than  to  that  end,  pud  I'll  have 
ihy  saucy  tongue  torn  from  its  foul  root  Thou  canst 
teU  |he  course  she  has  taken  ?" 

"  Ay,  if  you  once  put  me  upon  her  track,  my  eye  is 
keen  enough  to  distinguish  the  light  foot  of  a  lady  firom 
the  spur  of  the  lynx." 

"  Who  is  her  companion  ?" 

"At  this  minute  it  would  be  wild  to  swear  that; 
some  time  has  passed  since- 1  last  saw  her,  and  women 
at  the  best  are  variable  in  their  fancies." 

"Holy  Mother!  the  unblest  churl  juggles  with  my 
patience.  Ho,  there !  drag  this  foul  carrion  firom  out 
the  bed ;  «trip  the  deer's  hide  from  his  back,  and  lash 
hun  till  he  learn  straight  speech." 

On  the  gipsy's  bemg  hauled  fi^m  the  couch,  and 
placed  upright  on  the  floor,  his  limbs  apparently  re- 
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fused  their  wonted  service,  and  he  at  once  sunk  down 
like  a  thing  wholly  bereft  of  bone  and  muscle;  this 
dogged  and  passive  resistance  being  the  only  opposition 
he  thought  fit  to  offer,  he  was  quickly  raised  upon  the 
shoulders  of  four  stout  fellows,  and  borne  to  the  hall ; 
where,  still  refusing  to  stand,  his  jerkin  was  slashed 
with  knives  from  his  back,  and  with  such  little  care,  that 
blood  was  seen  to  follow  more  than  one  blade.  In  this 
work,  Jocope,  the  surly  porter,  was  conspicuously 
officious. 

^  Well  make  it  more  difficult  for  you  to  stand  ere 
we're  done  dealing  on  your  swart  hide!*'  whispered 
the  fellow,  as  he  assisted  in  dragging  the  prisoner's 
arms  round  the  marble  pillar  they  were  made  to  em- 
brace. When  bound,  with  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
exposed  and  naked  for  the  lash,  Jocope  approached 
him,  anned  with  a  heavy  whip.  "  I  owe  thee  my  ser- 
vice, son  of  Satan,"  he  whispered  in  his  victim's  ear. 
"  What,  thou  wouldst  have  tricked  me  into  taking  thee 
under  shelter  of  the  castello,  to  cut  our  throats,  as  well 
as  spirit  away  my  young  lady,  eh !  But  for  once  thou 
hadst  to  deal  with  thy  master." 

"  Thou  didst  deal  wisely  in  barring  me  out,  truly, 
spietatoP^  replied  the  gipsy,  with  a  bitter  smile  of  triumph. 

"  Lay  on,  and  spare  not !"  impatiently  cried  the  baron ; 
and  he  seated  himself  to  see  the  cruel  order  fully  car- 
ried into  effect.  ^ 

The  stalwart  arm  of  the  ruffian  porter  plied  hi9  instru- 
ment of  torture  with  such  coolness  and  skill  that  a 
streak  of  red  marked  the  iX)urse  of  every  lash.  With 
eyes  and  teeth  firmly  compressed,  and  without  suffer- 
ing a  groan  to  escape  him,  the  wretched  youth  bore 
for  awhile  his  punishment;  even  the  fiercely-exerted 
strength  of  his  torturer  began  to  yflag,  when  turning 
his  eyes  towards  the  baron,  the  sufferer  cried,  "  Hold !" 
At  »  sign  the  next  blow  was  suspended. 

"What,  thou  hast  found  thy  tongue?"  demanded 
Mirialva. 

"  And  how  am  I  to  be  benefited  by  using  it  according 
to  your  will  T" 
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**  Thou  shall  have  a  couch  of  straw,  and  bread 
water,  till  to-morrow ;  then  a  strong  cord  and  a  fai^ 
spring  from  the  top  of  the  castle-gate." 

"Hum!  fair  offers  and  tempting!  what  if  I  still 
keep  silence?" 

**  Thou  shalt  be  now  flogged  as  near  to  thy  death  as 
may  be  done  on  this  holy  Sabbath  mom,"  sternly  re- 
plied Mirialva ;  "  and  on  the  morrow  shall  await  thee  a 
like  pmiishment,  to  be  continued  until  thy  dark  spirit 
be  dismissed  to  the  hell  it  sprung  from !" 

"  Umpb,  unbind  me !"  calmly  said  the  gipsy.  •*  I 
choose  straw  and  a  supper,  the  long  cord  and  the  free 
spring;  but,  hold!  you  will  not,  afler  squeezing  me 
dry,  put  me  again  under  lash  ?" 

"  I  have  promised  thee  respite  until  Monday  mom ; 
wilt  thou  not  take  the  given  word  of  a  Roman  haron?^ 

"  As  readily  as  you  would  take  Zingaro  oatht  sworn 
on  the  ROOD !  Touch  with  your  lips  the  cross  of  your 
dagger,  and  on  it  swear  to  keep  faith  with  me,  or  my 
lips  are  again  sealed,  and  for  ever !" 

"  UnbeHeving  miscreant !"  exclaimed  the  baron, 
starting  in  rage  from  his  seat;  "I  am  well-enough 
minded  to  put  thy  stoutness  to  the  proof." 

Pmdence,  however,  and  the  desire  of  a  nobler  victim 
for  revenge  ovemded  this  momentary  burst  of  passion. 
Making,  therefore,  the  prescribed  oath,  he  again  took 
his  seat 

"  A  draught  of  water  to  moisten  my  parched  throat, 
and  my  cloak  to  cover  over  my  shame,  and  then  your 
questions,  signer,  I  am  ready  to  answer." 

Water  was  brought,  and  the  capa  thrown  upon  his 
lacerated  shoulders.  He  calmly  drew  his  cloak  about 
him,  and  bowed  slightly,  in  token  of  being  prepared ; 
the  baron  began : — 

"  Who  was  the  contriver  and  companion  of  my 
niece's  flight?" 

"  The  husband  chosen  by  her  father,  the  Count  Luigi 
Conradini." 

"  Ha !  is  it  so  ?    And  how  gained  he  access  to  her^. 
chamber  1" 
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"  That  service  I  contrived  for  him." 

The  baron  cast  a  glance  of  deathfiil  import  on  the 
unflinching  speaker,  then  went  on. 

"  Knowest  thou  where  they  now  be  t" 

^*  With  willing  minds,  sharp  spurs,  and  stout  steeds 
they  may  now  be  wellnigh  across  the  Pettorano.** 

"  Then  they  are  bound  for  Naples  T 

"  For  Naples." 

'*  Now  art  thou  a  lying  knave ;  for  mortal  man  dare 
not  venture  to  cross  Uie  Pescara  after  the  rain  of  last 
night." 

'*  The  Count  Luigi  had  already  crossed  it,  though 
somewhat  later  than  he  had  looked  to  do ;  a  delay  that 
had  wellnigh  lost  him  his  fair  prize." 

'*  May  its  swollen  waters  'whelm  them  both,  and  for 
ever !"  cried  the  baron,  as  he  started  up  and  rapidly 
paced  the  hall.  "  Ho,  there !  to  horse,  some  of  you ; 
hasten  to  the  river,  and  see  if  it  be  yet  fordable ;  look 
close  for  the  new  track  of  horses,  and  ride  upon  the 
spur ;  a  thousand  ducats  to  him  who  brings  back  my 
niece,  or  can  show  me  a  blade  died  with  the  heart's 
blood  of  Luigi  Conradini.  Take  hence  that  hound, 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  throw  him  into  the  tapes- 
tried chamber  at  the  extremity  of  my  gallery;  let  him 
have  bread  and  water,  and  straw  to  lie  on.  If  thy 
story  be  true,  and  the  torrent  fordable,  I  will  keep  faith 
with  thee,  and  on  the  morrow  thou  shalt  have  a  strong 
cord,  and  die  the  death  of  thy  fathers ;  but  if  thou  hast 
spoken  a  lie,  thou  shalt  be  whipped  until  thy  false  heart 
be  laid  bare  to  the  sun,  whose  beams  shall  wither  it 
within  thee." 

"By  the  star  that  rules  me,  I  have  spoken  truly, 
Baron  Mirialva." 

The  clatter  of  the'  departing  horsemen  was  now 
heard  as  they  hastily  spurred  over  the  paved  court. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  they  must  ride  and  spare  not,  who 
seek  to  win  back  time  past,  or  true  lovers  flown,"  con- 
tinued the  Zingaro,  as  he  was  led  from  the  hall  to  his 
prison-chamber. 

During  the  foregoing  events,  Time  had  held  on  his 
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unchanging,  unchangeable  course ;  and  as  the  prisoner 
was  thrust  into  his  last  earthly  lodging,  he  was  saluted 
by  the  first  burst  of  a  bright  morning  sun,  darting  its 
many-coloured  rays  through  the  stained  glass  of  a 
narrow  window,  placed  high  overhead,  and  indeed  the 
only  means  of  supplying  with  either  light  or  air  this 
gloomy  chamber. 

The  Zingaro  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  cheerful 
light,  half-shading  his  brow  with  his  hand ;  then,  turn- 
ing to  his  guards,  he  requested  that  they  would  place 
him  within  3ie  influence  of  its  beams. 

"Ay,  to  be. sure,"  was  the  reply:  ♦'Nicola,  toss 
down  that  straw,  here ;  the  poor  devil  wants  to  sun 
himself." 

"He's  no  judge  of  astronomy,  then,"  answered  the 
bearer  of  straw,  "  or  he'd  have  known  that  the  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  will  rest  but  a  short  space  where  they 
now  fall :  no,  no,  poor  ignorant,  if  thou  wouldst  have 
the  sun  for  company.  111  put  thy  straw  in  yonder  nook, 
where  he  will  sleep  awhile  after  midday." 

"Put  it  down  here,"  said  the  Zingaro,  adhering  to 
the  same  spot ;  "  'tis  not  his  noonbeam  I  would  watch, 
for  that  I  shall  never  see  again ;  no,  'tis  his  earliest 
light  on  the  morrow  I  would  fain  give  greeting  to,  that 
I  may  know  how  near  is  the  hour  of  my  end  as  I  watch 
my  last  sun  rise." 

"  O,  that's  it,"  replied  the  astronomer ;  "  then  even 
80  be  it — ^have  thy  bed  where  thou  wilt.  But  methinks 
thine  is  an  odd  fancy ;  now  I,  though  naturally  of  an 
inquiring  turn,  am  no  way  curious  about  seeing  my  last 
son  rise,  and  don't  care,  in  troth,  if  I  never  see  it  at  all, 
so  I  live  the  longer — ^but  every  man  to  his  humour :  so 
there.  But,  by  your  leave,  we  must  bind  your  hands 
and  legs,  for  you  Zingari  are  but  slippery  subjects; 
however,  with  this  little  precaution,  and  without  outlet, 
except  for  a  weasel,  through  yon  window,  I  think  thou 
inayst  be  trusted.  Now  thou'rt  fast,  here's  thy  bread 
and  water ;  at  nightfall  I'll  not  fail  to  bring  thee  a  fresh 
supply ;  and,  unless  thou  have  stomach  for  a  right  early 
breakfast,  thy  turn  of  eating  may  be  then  considered 
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pretty  well  served  for  this  world.  Tisn't  every  man 
that's  doomed  to  the  dog's  death  that  meets  such  gentle 
fare  or  soft  lodging;  but  a  bargain's  a  bargain,  and 
thou'lt  find  the  baron  a  man  of  his  word;  so,  till  night, 
rest  in  peace,  honest  pagan.  Ck)me,  comrades,  leave 
the  Zingaro  to  his  repose ;  there's  no  fear  of  his  being 
troubled  with  nightmare,  for  he  wont  lie  much  on  his 
back,  I  guess — ^ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Amid  the  loud  laughter  this  jest  created^  the  door 
was  firmly  secured  without,  and  the  subject  of  this 
brutal  mirth  was  lefl  alone. 

The  tapestried  chamber  was  a  large  square  apart- 
ment, never  used  but  for  one  melancholy  service, — ^that 
of  guarding  the  mortal  remains  of  the  lords  of  Mirialva 
during  their  brief  passage  from  the  death-bed  to^the  tomb. 

In  this  chamber  was  prepared  the  last  display  of 
earthly  vanity  attendant  upon  departed  greatness ;  here 
was  laid  out  in  all  the  impotence  of  lifeless  clay  the 
once  mighty  lord  of  a  thousand  vassals.  The  room 
was,  in  conformity  with  its  sad  purpose,  hung  round 
Vith  black  tapestry,  that  had  once,  no  doubt,  been  of 
exquisite  workmanship ;  but,  from  age  and  neglect,  it 
now  was  torn  in  many  places,  and  in  others  hung  loose 
from  the  wall.  With  the  exception  of  the  high  window 
described  above,  a  stout  oaken  door,  leading  into  a  gal- 
lery belonging  to  the  baron's  apartments,  was  the  only 
outlet ;  a  more  secure  or  melancholy  prison,  therefore, 
could  not  easily  have  been  imagined ;  a  like  conviction 
appeared  to  enter  on  the  prisoner's  mind,  for  afler  a 
keen  and  searching  glance  around  him,  which,  as  he 
gazed  on  his  own  fettered  limbs,  settled  at  length  into  a 
look  of  fixed  despair — 

*'  The  slaves,"  he  exclaimed,  "  have  bound  my  hands 
so  straitly,  that  the  food  they  have  thrown  me  is  use- 
less, for  nor  hand  nor  foot  can  I  stir.  The  hypocrites 
would  not  hang  on  their  Sabbath,  but  think  it  nO  sin  to 
scourge  and  starve.  But  'tis  no  matter,  I  need  not 
much  strength  to  hang^  and  there  is,  I  fancy,  no  hope 
of  respite  or  escsq)e;  so  good  day,  fair  sun!  and  wd- 
come  be  thy  first  ray  to-morrow !" 
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60  saying,  the  captive  turned  himself  composedly 
upon  his  straw,  and  enjoyed,  hungry  and  lacerated  as 
he  was,  a  sounder  sleep  than  visited  the  pillow  of 
**  thrice-driven  down,"  pressed  by  the  proud  baron  who 
thirsted  for  his  blood. 

Carlette  Mirialva  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
late  marchese,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  titles  and  jestates : 
early  plunged  in  dissipation  and  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  the  latter  he  had  anticipated  long  before  his 
brother's  death,  and  consequently,  when  this  event  took 
place,  he  had  little  to  avail  himself  of  but  the  empty 
title.     Before  the  death  of  the  marchese  every  thing 
had  been  arranged  between  him  and  the  father  of  Con- 
radini  for  the  marriage  of  their  children ;  it  was  post- 
poned only  by  the  illness  of  the  marchese,  and  with  his 
d3ang-breath  he  enjoined  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge 
upon  his  brother.     This,  however,  would  have  ill*suited 
the  views   of  the  needy  gamester.     The  Castell  di 
Mirialva  and  the  property  in  the  Abruzzo  formed  the 
inheritance  of  Constanza  in  right  of  her  mother ;  and 
this  must  have  been  necessarily  given  up  to  her  hus- 
band upon  her  marriage,  leaving  the  proud  baron  house- 
less, or  compelling  him  to  avow  his  foUy,  and  rest 
dependent  on  his  niece's  bounty,  until  time  should  pay 
his  debts,  and  again  make  him  master  of  his  own  ample 
domains.     His  first  act,  therefore,  on  his  brother's 
de^th  was  to  refuse  his  consent  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
marriage  contract,  unless  it  were  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  left  master  of  this  domain  for  so  many  years. 
Luigi  and  Constanza  were  too  far  gone  in  love  not  to 
have  agreed  readily  to  his  wishes  ;  but  not  so  the  elder 
Conradini ;  he,  with  the  prudence  attendant  on  his  age, 
and  the  indignation  natural  to  a  high  mind,  replied  by 
spuming  the  unworthy  proposal  in  no  measured  terms. 
An  open  and  violent  rupture  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence, which  threatened,  in  the  end,  to  sunder  the 
lovers  for  ever;   for  Constanza  was   but   seventeen, 
and  the  laws  left  her  at  her  uncle's  disposal  until  she 
should  attain  the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  a  century  in 
true  love's  calendar.    Many  months  had  elapsed  sin^^e 
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this  disagreement,  and  numerous  were  the  suitors  intro- 
duced by  the  baron  for  iiis  own  purposes,  and  rejected 
by  Constanza  with  a  firmness  well-worthy  her  name. 

At  length  the  festival  of  the  Annunziata  enabled 
Conradinl,  in  the  disguise  of  a  mendicant  palmer,  to 
cor^municate  to  her  his  wishes,  and  his  plans  for  their 
execution ;  and  so  well  did  he  describe,  in  his  letter, 
the  present  misery  of  separation,  and  the  risks  he  had 
run  in  vain  to  see  or  communicate  with  her ;  and  in 
such  bright  colours  did  he  contrast  the  happiness  and 
security  awaiting  them  in  flight,  and  in  the  fulfilment 
of  a  marriage  already  plighted  before  Heaven  and 
sanctified  in  their  hearts,  that  Ck)nstanza,  on  that  very 
night,  heedless  of  the  storm  which  raged  without,  had 
franUy  obeyed  the  directions  of  her  Ipver,  and  like 
another  Hero,  placed  a  light  in  her  turret  window,  at 
once  to  be  the  guide  to  his  steps,  and  the  token  of  her 
own  readiness  to  follow  them. 

It  has  been  already  told  how  the  swollen  Pescara 
detained  her  eager  deliverer,  until,  mortified  and  wearied, 
she,  two  hours  after  midnight,  withdrew  her  beacon, 
and  abandoned  herself  to  grief.  Grief  soon  changed  to 
joy  by  the  embrace  of  her  long-banished  Luigi. 

This  retrospective  detail  will  at  once  explain  the 
baron^s  cause  for  rage,  and  his  eager  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, not  only  on  Conradini,  but  on  the  humbler 
agent  of  his  loss,  the  luckless  Zingaro,  whom  no  laws 
of  the  time  either  acknowledged  or  protected.  His 
wretched  race  were  left,  like  the  wild  animals  of  the 
rude  country  they  inhabited,  to  roam  at  large  through 
the  desert,  and  like  them  too  were  liable  to  be  hunted 
to  the  death  by  any  noble  sportsman  who  might  choose, 
at  his  own  proper  peril,  to  follow  such  diversion. 

Anxiously  did  the  Baron  di  Mirialva  count  each 
minute  of  that  Sabbath  mom,  that  holy  Sabbath,  or- 
dained as  a  day  of  repose,  both  from  the  toils  and  pas- 
sions of  frail  nature — a  day  wisely  sanctified  and  set 
apart  for  reflection  and  repentance.  But  far  otherwise 
were  employed  the  thoughts  of  Mirialva ;  intensely  did 
he  listen  to  each  somx^  eager  to  catch  the  footfall  of 
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iMoniing  horse ;  constantlj  were  his  strained  eyes  fixed 
on  the  approach  from  the  banks  of  the  Pescara,  while 
his  heart  was  consuming  within  him,  fired  by  the  demons 
ivarice,  Ang^r,  and  Revenge. 

A  horseman  at  length  appeared,  whose  hard-spurred, 
jaded  steed  could  hardly  bear  Its  rider  up  the  steep. 
The  baron  flew  to  the  gate  to  meet  him — ^with  the  hell- 
ish hope  in  his  heart,  and  the  wish  on  his  lip,  he 
demanded,  "  Well,  have  they  been  tracked  !  have  you 
overtaken  the  runagates  1  is  he  dead  t  Say  yes,  and 
boldly  claim  the  promised  thousand  ducats,  and  more, 
thy  lord's  eternal  favour.** 

The  vassal  hung  bis  head  in  silence.  One  by  one 
the  wearied  riders  returned  with  no  better  success,  till 
at  last  but  one  remained  out  on  whom  to  rest  a  hope. 
But  the  bairon  knew  well  the  nature  of  the  hound  that 
stiU  hung  upon  the  track,  and  while  Jocope  returned 
not,  he  did  not  entirely  abandon  his  demon-like  hope. 
Right  well  this  worthy  servant  merited  the  confidence 
of  such  a  master ;  patient,  wearyless,  and  true  to  the 
scent  of  blood,  as  the  hound  of  whose  savage  nature  he 
so  largely  partook,  he,  though  outstripped  and  baffled, 
still  hunted  on,  a  dogged  instinct  his  guide,  and  the 
promised  gold  his  spur. 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  shades  6f  evening  had  once  more  &llen  upon 
the  valleys  of  the  Abruzzo  before  the  Zingaro  was  re- 
awakened to  a  sense  of  pain  a^id  hunger.  As  he  slowly 
turned  upon  his  straw,  he  cast  his  eyes  upwards  on  the 
now  almost  darkened  Window ;  suddenly  a  gleam  of  wild 
and  unrestrained  joy  lighted  up  his  pallid  and  worn 
features — ^his  sight  became  riveted  to  the  object,  as  he 
cried  aloud — 

"  Tis  there !  'tis  there !    It  shines  bright  and  daz- 

VoL.  I.— E  » 
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alingly  upon  me,  unclouded  a&4  serene,  the  star  of  my 
birth  and  the  guide  of  our  race.  1  saw  it  twinkling  thus 
in  my  past  dream  of  freedom.  Hail  to  thee,  herald  of 
hope !  Thou  didst  shine  thus  lightly  upon  me,  as,  but 
now,  ia  sleep,  I  sat  again  by  our  mountain-stream  with 
Zea  by  my  side ;  and  once  more  listened  to  her  sweet 
voice,  as  it  rose  in  thy  praise,  attuned  to  the  guitar  she 
best  loves  to  hear !  Thou  art  still  above  me,  shining 
star,  and  I  am  not  forsaken !  Thou  art  still  unclouded, 
and  I  will  not  despair,  for  never  wouldst  thou  rise  so 
brightly  at  eve,  were  a  son  of  thy  people  to  die  the  cruel 
death  ere  thy  setting." 

With  the  spirit  of  new-bom  hope  did  the  captive  now 
await  the  approach  of  his  jailer,  as  he  heard  the  massy 
bolts  withdrawn ;  for,  true  to  his  promise,  Nicola  ^gain 
stood  beside  him,  bearing  a  fresh  allowance  of  bread 
and  water. 

"Why,  how^s  this,"  said  the  man,  observing  the 
former  supply  still  remaining ;  "  thy  food  and  drink  un- 
touched X  SMass,  but  thou  art  somewhat  dainty  in  thy 
fare,  or  hast  a  marvellous  gifl  of  long  fasting.  Why 
hast  thou  not  broken  bread,  Zingaro  ?  thy  hanging  tOr 
morrow  will  be  none  the  more  agreeable,  because  thpu 
art  some  pounds  the  lighter ;  why,  man,  thou'lt  be  as 
hard  to  die  as  a  cat ;  eat  and  drink,  and  prepare  for 
thy  ending  ^s  like  a  good.  Christian  as  one  of  thy 
doomed  breed  can." 

"  How  can  I  do  either  ?"  bitterly  replied  the  prisoner ; 
"your  food  is  left  but  as  a  mockery,  when  my  lips  might 
parch  for  a  drop  of  water,  ere  I,  thus  tightly  bound, 
could  moisten  them.  What  fear  you,  that  you  thus 
pinion  me?  Escs^e  were  impossible,  unless  I  had 
wings  like  abuxl,  and  no  more  bulk  than  ashadqw;  for 
otherwise  I  could  neither  reach,  nor  pass  out  of  yonder 
window." 

"  Why,  there  is  some  reason  in  that,"  rejoined  the 
jailer,  glancing  round ;  "  and  though  the  baron  ordered 
thee  to  be  bound,  he  alsa  intended  thou  shouldst  eat, 
or  else  he  had  ne'er  promised  thee  food — so,  by  our 
Lady,  Pll  strain  *my  warranty  and  loose  thy  cords  a 
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trifle — and  more,  thou  shalt  have  the  bottom.of  my  wine 
flask  to  give  a  whet  to  thy  appetite. 

"  There !  with  two  foot  between  hand  and  hand,  a 
man  may  do  much,  with  a  hungry  stomach  and  good 
will — thou  need'st  not  thy  feet  to  help  thy  feeding,  so 
well  let  them  be ;  and  if  they  feel  somewhat  tight-laced, 
why  console  thee,  'tis  but  a  few  hours,  and  then  thou 
may  St  kick  away  with  them  like  an  unbroken  colt — ^ha, 
ha,  ha !  Nay,  never  lower  at  my  joke,  man — thou  relishest 
the  smack  of  the  wine  though,  ha  ?  Well,  finish  it  then, 
and  welcome,  for  now  we're  alone,  between  thee  and 
me  and  the  wall,  I  owe  thee  no  ill-will  for  helping  the 
Lady  Constanza  to  the  man  she  liked,  and  am  not  sorry 
the  young  birds  have  shown  them  such  strong  wing." 

"The  horsemen  have  then  returned f*  demanded 
the  Zingaro. 

**  Ay,  come  back,  empty  handed ;  all  but  one,  and 
hell  get  little  but  Wrung  withers  and  dirty  boots  for  his 
ride,  I  guess." 

"  Who  is  he  that  still  hangs  on  the  track  of  his  lord's 
daughter?*' 

*'  Who  but  Jocope,  the  porter,"  said  Nicola ;  "  and  as 
for  hanging,  by  the  mass,  for  the  gold  that's  promised, 
he'd  hang  a  slip-knot  round  the  neck  of  the  brother  that 
twinned  at  birth  with  him." 

While  the  jailer  thus  indulged  his  gossiping  pro- 
pensity, the  Zingaro  eagerly  continued  to  eat  and  drmk; 
and  as  from  time  to  time  his  dark  eye  flashed  upwards, 
it  would  kindle  with  hope  revived,  and  reveal  a  thou- 
sand thick-coming  fancies  of  liberty  and  vengeance. 
In  a  few  moments  Nicola  rose  to  depart. 

*«  Adieu  till  mom,  Zingaro,"  he  said;  "eat  thy  last 
supper,  and  sleep  soundly ;  fear  not  to  be  awakened  in 
hanging  time — ^ha,  ha,  ha !  Nay,  no  anger  at  my  jest ! 
thou  wouldst  like  well  enough  to  list  to  it  this  time  to- 
morrow." 

The  door  again  closed;  the  bolts  again  jarred  on  the 
car ;  and  the  Zingaro  was  once  more  alone.  But  he. 
was  no  longer  the  inanimate  log  that  for  so  many  hours 
had  lain  without  exhibiting  one  sign  of  life  or  motion ; 
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but  alert,  actiye,  and  stirrixig,  with  a  glance  like  the 
hawk,  and  with  vigour  and  ingenuity  equal  to  his  will. 

First,  with  the  assistance  of  his  teeth  he  managed  to 
spread  before  him  his  capa,  and  then,  from  a  secret 
pouch  within  its  folds  he  drew  forth  the  hidden  imple- 
ments for  procuring  light,  which  ever  formed  a  part  of 
his  materiel— qmMy  and  skilfully  using  his  partially 
freed  hands,  he  succeeded  in  the  first  part  of  his  at^ 
tempt ;  when  holding  over  the  light  the  bonds  which 
confined  his  wrists,  he  sat,  partially  feeding  the  fiame, 
until  the  stout  cords  gave  way.  His  hands  thus  firee, 
he  waved  them  in  triumph  and  thanksgiving  towards  the 
star  still  shining  brightly  upon  him ;  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  time  he,  by  similar  process,  freed  his 
feet  from  bondage,  though  not  without  some  sufienng 
from  the  flames.  As  the  last  turn  of  the  lashing  was 
unwound,  he  sprung  from  the  floor,  and  attempted  to 
stand  erect,  but  the  cramped  trembling  joints  failed  to 
support  him,  and  he  fell  back  powerless  upon  his  straw  $ 
by  degrees,  however,  he  restored  the  circulation  to  liis 
benumbed  and  sore-scorched  limbs,'  until  they  once 
more  became  capable  of  their  wonted  exertion. 

As  the  night  advanced  he  boldly  proceeded  in  his 
plan.  First,  tearing  down  a  large  portion  of  the  tapes- 
try, he  j)assed  his  hands  along  die  walls  of  his  prison ; 
on  three  sides  his  views  were  opposed  by  solid  stone ; 
the  fourth  he  discovered,  with  confirmed  hope,  to  be  of 
stout  wainscot.  But  whither  did  the  next  room  E^yond 
lead  to  ?  or  by  whom  might  it  now  be  occupied  ?  Could 
nature  support  the  dense  smoke  that  must  attend  his 
attempt  to  bum  a  passage  through  here,  for  the  escape 
of  which  smoke  not  an  outlet  existed,  excepting  the 
window  high  overhead,  any  effort  to  break  which  would 
alarm  the  yet  wakeful  inhabitants  of  the  castell,  before 
his  purpose  could  be  half-effected.  Then  came  the 
more  horrid  suggestion,  might  he  not,  ere  the  stout  oak 
gave  way  before  the  flames,  himself  perish  miserably, 
tortured  by  a  vain  dream  of  freedom,  while  his  lunbs\ 
withered  within  the  folds  of  the  terrible  agent  whose 
aid  he  was  about  to  invoke.    These,  and  a  thousand 
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Other  fearful  imaginings,  swispt  through  the  prisoner's 
mind,  as  he  busUy  collected  a  portion  of  his  straw, 
together  with  some  of  the  dry  and  mouldering  tapestry, 
so  as  to  form  a  heap  of  combustibles  immediately  be- 
neath the  wainscot. 

Thus  prepared,  er6  he  applied  the  light,  he  again  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  window,  as  if  he  expected  from  the 
star  of  his  wild  faith  some  evident  and  visible  sign  to 
direct  him.  He  now  looked  in  vain ;  the  star  shone  no 
longer  upon  him.  For  a  moment  a  shade  of  doubt 
clouded  his  brow,  ere  he  interpreted  this  change:  then 
bending  low  his  head  he  cried — 
.  "  Thou  art  gone :  thou  wilt  no  longer  1***  thy  free  rays 
linger  within  these  thrice-accursed  Wall?  of  stone — ^thou 
art  gone,  to  light  up  the  dark  mountain  and  the  silver 
stream,  and  thou  callest  on  thy  son  to  follow  thy  free 
course,  or  die;^-ever-bles3ed  star  of  my  fathers,  be 
thou  obeyed !"  ^ 

As  he  concluded,  he  again  bowed  low  his  head  with 
a  solemn  earnestness  of  voice  and  manner,  that  fully 
bespoke  his  ardent  faith  in  the  strange  creed  he  held. 

He  touched  with  his  light  a  selected  portion  of  the 
straw,  and  the  flame  rose  fiercely  against  the  sturdy 
wainscot,  that  seemed  in  its  strength  to  defy  the  puny 
effort. 

The  Zingaro  patiently  sat  crouching  upon  his  hams, 
and  from  time  to  time  carefully  fed  the  slow  fire,  which, 
by  degrees,  gave  certain  evidence  of  its  subtle  and  in- 
sidious power  upon  the  surface  of  the  blistering,  black- 
ened oak.        . 

A  little  while  longer,  and  the  wainscot  began  itself 
to  assist  in  its  own  destruction :  the  bluish  ilame  that  at 
first  had  but  flickered  for  a  moment,  unsteadily  and  by 
fits  upon  its  surface,  seemed  all  at  once  to  fix  its  hold 
with  a  tenacity  not  to  be  again  shook  off,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment after,  it  rushed  in  fierce  triumph  over  the  hissing 
wood. 

The  smoke  became  dens6,  even  to  suffocation :  never- 
theless, stretched  at  full  length,  with  his  face  cloae 
to  the  floor,  the  Zineraro  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
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endure  this  suffisring,  as  he  carefully  fed  and  directed  the 
flames,  whicb*  to  his  hopes,  gave  promise  of  freedom ; 
but  at  length  the  heat  and  smoke  combined  might  no 
longer  be  borne  with  life.     Thus  made  reckless  of  the 

'  consequences,  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  seizing  the 
vessel  which  contained  his  supply  of  water,  he  aimed 
it  against  the  lofty  window ;  the  immediate  shiver  of 
falling  glass  which  followed  bespoke  the  success  of 
his  effort,  while  the  huge  mass  of  smoke,  lifling  itself 
quickly  upwards,  left  the  floor  comparatively  free  for 
breathing. 

The  dangerous  consequences  which  had  made  him 
so  long  defer  this  movement,  as  he  foresaw,  almost  im- 
mediately followed.  First  was  heard  the  buzz  of  many 
mingled  voices,  gathering  in  the  court  below,  to  mark 
the  thick  smoke  as  it  rolled  through  the  broken  win- 
dow ;  then  followed  an  eager  cry  for  the  keys  of  the 
tapestried  chamber.     Not  an  instant  wae  to  be  lost ; 

.  and  no  sooner  did  the  prisoner  hear  these  sounds,  dian 
gathering  together  the  stout  cords  which  had  boimd  his 
feet  and  hands,  he  with  their  aid  firmly  secured  the 
door  inside,;  a  work  barely  accomplished  before  he 
heard  the  quick  tread  of  feet,  and  the  hasty  withdraw- 
ing of  bolts ;  the  heavy  lock  next  turned  in.  its  wards, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  thrust  open  the  door. 

"  Santa  Maria !  'tis  fast  within  !"  cried  a  voice  the 
prisoner  recognised  for  Nicola's  :  "'tis  the  body  of  the 
poor  Zingaro,  doubtless,  that  has  fallen  against  it —  ' 
push  stoutly,  together,  lads" — ^but  the  door  again  with- 
stood their  united  efforts.  "  Get  axe  and  hummer 
quickly,  some  of  you,"  continued  Nicola ;  '*  the  fire  is 
certainly  here ;  'twas  never  a  spark  from  my  lamp  * 
surely  when  I  took  the  lad  his  supper.  Ring  out  the 
great  bell ;  call  up  my  lord,  the  baron,  or  he  will  be 
burned  in  his  bed  else,  like  the  poor  heathen  within, 
whose  flesh  I  can  plainly  hear  sputtering  like  chestnuts 
a-roasting."  . 

A  succession  of  sturdy  .blows  rebounded  from  the 
entrance,  and  immediately  the  Zingaro  tried  with  his 
foot  to  force  the  crackling  wainscot,  but  it  refused  to 
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giye  way.  How  to  gain  more  time  T  already  the  door 
was  rent  from  iis  hinges  and  had  been  down,  but  that 
the  assailants  had  retreated  from  the  first  burst  of 
smoke,,  calling  loudly  for  water. 

The  Zingaro  saw  at  once  that  now  or  never  came  the 
decisive  moment— gathering  therefore  the  remainder  of 
lus  straw  and  other  fuel,  he  quickly  heaped  it  before  the 
forced  door,  and  just  as  this  was  falling  inwards,  he 
flung  a  blazing  mass  upon  the  ready  pile-x-a  wall  of 
fire  in  an  instant  supplied  the  place  of  the  bturrier  just 
.  beaten  down,  and  t^e  terrified  water-bearers  ran  from 
the  spot,  with  cries  of  horror,  as  they  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  dark  form  beyond,  which  appeared  to  move 
calmly  and  untouched  amid  the  blaze. 

In  a  few  moments  the  fallen  door  began  to  add  fresh 
fuel  to  the  fire;  the  great  bell,  too,  rung  put  the  awful 
sound  of  flame.  Drunl^  with  the  smoke,  and  maddened 
with  the  pain  of  his  half-burned  hands,  the  Zing^uro 
adso  prepared  for ^  his  last  desperate  efibrt.  He  cov- 
ered his  head  and  should^s  with  thickened  folds  of  his 
capa,  retired  a  few  paces  from  the  now  smouldering 
wainscot,  then,  rousing  his  whole  force,  for  the  attempt 
he  rushed  forward  and  dashed  himself  sideways  against 
it.  The  half-burned  boards  burst  before  his  weight, 
and,  whelmed  amid  the  blazing  ruia,  h^  rolled  into  the 
next  apartment. 

Shaking  the  burning  enibers  from  about  him,  he  hur- 
ried across  the  unoccupied  and  unfurnished  room,  and 
evening  the  door,  entered  the  passage  bey<md.  On  the 
instant  a  voice  arrested  his  step : 

*'  Who  art  thou  T  demanded  a  man,  advancing  hastily 
fipom  an  adjoining  door,  holding  high  a  lamp, — "why 
am  I  thus  rudely  aroused,  and  whence  this  peal  of  wild 
alarm  ?"  The  Zingaro  turned  wpon  the  inquirer,  and 
the  light  flashed  upon  his  face.  Had  the  master-fiend 
himself,  clothed  in  all  his  terrors,  met  Mirialva's  sight 
-^or  he  was  the  speaker — ^he  could  not  have  looked 
more  dismayed  than  he  now  did,  as  he  gazed  upon  his 
late  prisoner,  blackened  with  smoke,  and  with  garments 
glowing  from  the  sparks  of  fire  which  still  clung  to  them. 
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•*  What  demon  art  thou  f "  again  demanded  the  barony 
as  he  stepped  back  towards  the  nearly  closed  door  of 
the  room  just  left  by  his  sentenced  prisoner,  "  speak !" 

Demoniac  indeed  was.  the  look  the  gipsy  cast  upon 
his  proud  foe,  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder  he  shouted, 
'  "Lo  ZingaroT  Then  bounding  forward  with  a 
tiger-spring  he  dashed  the  bewildered  baron  into  the 
apartment  already  halRfilled  with  flames,  and  closing 
the  door,  quickly  drew  the  bolts.  He  then  turned  into 
Mirialva'B  now  Vacant  bedchamber,  t9re  from  the 
sumptuous  couch  and  windows  the  silken  cords  which 
draped  the  curtains,  and  by  their  ai^  descended  ivith 
speed  and  safety  into  the  private  garden  of  the  castello. 

Already  flames  were  bursting  from  the  closely  barred 
windows  of  the  room  which  held  the  vn-etched  Miri- 
alva.  The  Zingaro  paused  for  a  moment  and  looked 
upwards^— a  wild  scream  for  *'  help !"  burst  upon  his  ear 
— ^a  roar  of  curses  and  loud  laughter  followed.  This  last 
was  the  domestics  in  the  gallery,  who  thus  mocked 
what  they  took  for  the  cries  of  the  suflfering  Zingaro.- 
A  yet  wilder  and  more  jnercing  cry  of  agony  again 
filled  the  air — -and  again  was  it  echoed  by  fresh  yells 
of  savage  niotikery. 

*  Ha  !**  exclaimed  the  listener,  *'  these  shrieks  should 
have  been  mine,  and  such  the  laughter  that  would  have 
greeted  my  agonies!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  roar  on,  ye  ac- 
cursed; let  your  shouts  of  joy  ring  in  the  ears  of  your 
unheeded^  bummg  lord :  and  may  the  fiends  of  Eblis 
redouble  your  cries,  as  his  black  soul  is  hurled  amid 
their  eternal  fires !" 

Dashing  the  hot  sweat  from  his  scathed  brow,  the 
gipsy  made  for  the  olive-grove,  and  with  great  diffi- 
cidty  held  his  way,  imtil,  exhausted,  he  sunk  upon  the 
welcome  mai)pn  of  the  calm  waters  of  GU  Fonti 
jyAmore. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Oir  a  gentle  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vomero, 
stood  the  palace  of  the  Gonradini,  in  the  midst  of  luxu- 
riant vineyards,  and  immediately  encircled  by  a  private 
garden  of  some  extent,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  evincing 
a  more  careful  superintendence  than  is  usually  bestowed 
in  Italy  upon  such  preserves.  For  in  this  favoured  clir 
mate  nature  has  showered  so  generally  on  every  ver- 
dant spot  her  beauties  of  tree  and  flower,  that  the 
wealthy  have  little  inducement  to  enclose  for  |»ivate 
luxury  exotics  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  meanest 
serf  who  cultivates  his  native  fields. 

To  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  the  Conte  Luigi  had 
px  o^ce  borne  his  youthful  bride,  for  such  he  had  legally 
made  hen  Fast  as  the  church  could  bind  them,  they 
were  now  one  i  and  although  his  father  would  not  be- 
come a  party  to  an  unworthy  bargain  to  obtain  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law, he  was  not  in  his  heart  sorry  to  find  that  the 
happiness  of  his  son  was  secured  without  such  a  com- 
promise ;  and  although  Luigi's  attempt  would,  had  it  been 
known  to  him,  have  been  met  by  his  fixed  opposition, 
the  die  being  fairly  cast,  he  received  his  son  with  for- 
giveness, and  his  new-made  daughter  with  a  cordiajl 
welcome  and  a  father's  blessing. 

Letters  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  Baron  ^ 
Mirialva,  to  suggest  to  him  the  necessity  of  fulfilling 
the  contract  entered  into  by  his  deceased  brother,  or 
otherwise  preparing  to  abide  the  king's  Judgment  and 
probable  displeasure ;  for  to  the  foot  of  the  tiut)ne,  im- 
mediately upon  a  f  efiisal,  Conradini  resolved  to  bear 
the  claims  of  his  i»on,  and  appeal  to  the  justice  of  his 
sovereign. 

The  messenger  despatched  with  the  above  demand 
had  now  been  absent  the  full  time  necessary  for  his 
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journey,  a&d  hourly  expecting  his  arrival,  the  Conte 
Luigi  and  his  bride  sat  beneath  a  veranda  that  com- 
manded an  ample  view  of  the  lovely  bay. 

The  moon  was  slowly  rising  in  her  fullest  majesty, 
and  had  already  silvered  with  her  light  the  edges  of 
the  lofty  cliffs,  rising  high  over  the  picturesque  Castel 
d'Ovo,  which  was  itself  lost,  in  their  deep  shadows. 
The  classic  isles,  beyond  just  showed  in  the  extreme 
distance  Hke  globes  of  silver  floating  on  the  dark  bosom 
of  the  glassy  sea.  Not  far  removed  might  be  heard 
the  cries  of  the  fishermen,  as  they  hauled  their  boats 
above  the  reach  of  the  waters,  accompanied  by  the 
hoarse  low  roar  of  the  surf,  rolling  in  round  the  long- 
continued  line  of  beach.  Nearer  the  palace  all  was 
thrown  into  deep  shadow  by  the  stately  silver  pines, 
which,  planted  in  thick  rows,  covered  it  in  front,  like  a 
noble  guard,  while  many  clumps  of  sweetly-scented 
Bhnd)s  were  made  to  encroach  to  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  window  where  sat  the  lovers.  - 

Oonstanza  listened  with  a  charmed  ear  to  her  lord, 
as  he  pointed  out  the  various  beauties  of  the  scene, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  and  with  the  love  oi 
a  patriot  for  his  native  Naples^ 

*'  But  the  night  air  is  freshening,  and  you,  love,  must 
be  wearied  with  my  legends  of  the  past  glories  of  Na- 
ples, and  of  imperial  Capri  and  its  horrors.  They  are 
twice  dear  to  me,  for  they  are  associated  with  my  every 
childish  joy  and  sorrow.  They  first  stole  on  my  won- 
dering eager  ears,  in  all  the  exaggerated  detail  of  my 
good  old  nurse,  and  were,  in  after-days,  made  the  re- 
ward of  well-doing,  as  on  this  very  spot  they  were 
described  in  the  grandeur  of  simple  history,  made  still 
more  noble  by  the  glowing  eloquence  of  my  aged  pre- 
ceptor, the  excellent  Carlo  Matfei.  Come,  we  will 
enter  the  apartment— ^see,  the  lamps  are  already  lighted : 
come,  and  you  shall  shame  my  tediousness  by  playing 
one  of  those  wild  mountain-airs  we  have  so  oflen  sung 
together,  as  we  sauntered  through  your  sweet  valley 
of  Salmona." 

^  Ah  !*'  said  Constanza,  with  a  sigh,  as  the  recollee- 
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tion  of  her  own  birthplace  rose  fresh  upon  her  memory, 
"loved  valley !  shall  I  ever  again  behold  thee?  ever 
again  wander  by  those  clear  waters,  where  I  have  so 
often  bounded  on  the  light  foot  of  childhood  ?" 

"  And  in  the  young  d?iys  of  our  love,  too,"  whispered 
Luigi.  "  Oh,  fear  not,  dearest ;  your  uncle  will  scarce 
dare  abide  the  sovereign's  command,  which  he  knows 
must  follow  my  father's  appeal.  He  will  3deld  to 
strong  necessity,  doubt  not ;  and  soon  again  shall  you 
sit  in  the  antique  hall  of  your  castello,  and  sing  to  me 
the  country's  geiitle  songs  in  praise  of  love's  own  poet 
and  Salmona's  pride." 

Together  they  now  entered  the  apartment,  throwing 
wide  3ie  casement,  which  opened  to  the  ground.  Con- 
stanza  seated  herself  opposite  to  it,  and  in  a  tope  of 
ahxious  melancholy,  continued :- — 

^  I  know  not,  my  Luigi,  what  so  oppresses  me,  but 
my  heart  is  ever  and  anon  seized  with  a  throbbing 
which  threatens  even>  to  burst  it:  my  mind,  too,  has 
been  all  this  day  filled  with  dismal  fancies." 

•*  What  can  chill  thee  thus  ?"  answered  the  conte,  as 
he  fondly  pressed  with  his  lips  her  marble  brow.  *^  Thou 
art  happy,  my  ovm  Constanza  ?" 

Beaming  with  tenderness,  she  ^ed  her  gazelle-like 
eyes  upon  her  lord,  as  she  replied — 

**  Happy !  Luigi,  am  I  not  with  thee  ?  Am  I  not  thine 
own  Constanza?  But  would  that  this  tardy  courier 
were  returned ;  you  know  not  the  fierce  nature  of  Car- 
lette  di  Mirialva.  When  I  reflect  on  his  hatred,  on  his 
daring,  on  his  vengeance — oh  I  Luigi,  can  I  speak  it? 
but  at  this  hour  your  life  is  perhaps  only  held  at  the  will 
of  the  most  profligate,  the  most  reckless  of  men." 

"  Tush,  tush !  this  is  indeed  wild  dreaming :  what, 
do  you  think  Mirialva  has  no  fears  for  himself?  Too 
well  he  knows  my  father's  vigour,  and  our  house's 
power,  to  tempt,  by  any  evil  wrought  on  me,  his  own 
assured  destruction.  I  would  I  were  but  half  as  cer- 
tain of  the  safety  of 'my  poor  Zingaro  ally ;  but  he,  I 
fear  me,  was  allowed  brief  law.  I  would  give,  this 
Yeiy  hour,  the  best  horse,  hound,  and  hawk  I  own  to 
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^ave  him  from  jeopardy,  and  that  is  higher  pricing  than 
was  ever  before  put  on  him  or  any  of  his  kind.** 

'*  They  are  indeed  a  wayward,  but  also  a  sore-suffer- 
ing  race,"  replied  Constanza :  *'  but  if  ever  I  am  again 
restoi^ed  to  the  seat  of  my  fathers,  ydu,  Luigi,  must  look 
to  their  better  ordering,  even  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
read  my  fortune  by  the  springs  of  Gli  Fonti  UAmore,^ 

'*  And  died  to  have  that  fortune  fairly  sped,"  added 
the  conte.  ^  Even  the  lynx  may  be  tamed  to  love,  and 
I  will  waste  some  kindness  on  that  rude  race,  but  I  will 
mend  theur  sad  condition,  even  fot  his  sake  who  helped 
me  to  the  sweetest  bride  Salmona  ever  saw,  or  Ovid 
sung ;  that  is,  provided  she  belie  her  sex  and  change 
not" 

A  look  of  love  and  pride  beamed  from  the  eyes  of 
Constanza«  as,  striking  her  lyre,  she  prettily  echoed 
the  word  "  change^  and  sang — 

**  Fbr  erer  thine  this  heart- 
Feel  how  it  beats  for  thee,  « 
And  while  it  beats,  this  heart  ofndiM 
Will  answer  every  throb  of  Uiine 
With  tmeet  sympathy ; 
Thine,  thine,  alone ! 

For  erer  thine  this  heart — 

All  else  mav  ehange,  and  be ; 
Bat  this,  thy  heart,  no  change  can  own, 
Fbr  thee  it  beats,  fbr  thee  alone, 

And  breaks,  cast  off  by  thse ; 
Thine,  thine,  alone ! 

Forevor  thine  this  heart — 

All  dse  beneath  the  skies. 
The  grass,  the  flower,  earth,  air,  and  sea, 
May  pass  away,  again  to  be ; 

T^  heart-^ar  ever  diea— 
Thine,  thine,  done ! 

The  conte  rose  in  delight  from  his  lady's  feet,  where 
he  had  thrown  himself  to  listen  to  her  melody;  the 
last  tones  of  her  sweet  voice  had  not  yet  melted  into 
the  air  when  a  slight  movement  was  heard  at  the 
window— the  words,  '*  Die,  coward  and  fool !"  were 
articulated,  in  tones  clear  and  piercing,  though  hardly 
uttered  above  the  breath ;  one  deep  groan  and  a  heavy 
fall  followed — and  all  was  silent  as  before. 

The  conte  started,  and  passed  hastily  to  the  window, 
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tlose  to  which  he  at  once  observe4  the  body  of  the  fklleii 
man.  He  stooped  over  the  form  $  he  pressed  his  hand 
upon  the  hearl ;  but  it  beat  no  mote ;  life  had  fled  with 
the  last  sound.  He  was  just  opening  his  lips  to  call 
for  Slid,  when  a  low  hiss,  issuing  from  the  tluck  clump 
of  shrubs  close  in  his  front,  caused  him  to  raise  his 
head.  What  was  his  surprise,  when  full  in  the  light 
of  the  moonbeam,  with  head  uncovered,  he  beheld  tho 
well-remembered  features  of  the  Zingaro ! 

*'Ha  !^  exclaimed  the  conte,  **  thou  alive,  and  here! 
How  means  all  this  ?  speak  V^ 

**  Pianissimo,  signer  mio,"  whispered  the  gipsy;  **it 
is  ill  speaking  too  loud  of  a  death  done  where  one's 
confession  may  be  overheard  by  more  than  the  priest. 
But  fear  nothing  now :  first  assure  thy  lady's  silence ; 
for,  if  you  remember,  my  face  was  not  alto^ther  after 
her  likmg  when  last  she  saw  it,  and  I  promise  you  it  ia 
not  much  improved  in  comeliness  since ;  a  cry  from  her 
lips  now  might  peril  me  to  the  'full  as  much  as  it  did 
before ;  and  by  my  life  I  have  no  mind  for  another  such 
adventure." 

The  Conte  Luigi  turned  into  the  chamber,  where 
Constanza  sat  as  if  spellbound:  she  had  heard  the 
groan,  had  seen  her  husband's  movement  towards  the 
sound,  but  at  that  moment  her  over-excited  nerves  failed 
beneath  the  shock,  and  she  remained  without  the  power 
of  speech  or  motion. 

**Be  no  longer  alarmed,  dearest  Constanza,**  mur- 
mured the  conte,  trying  to  reassure  his  gentle  wife ; 
''•'tis  nothing ;  only  a  faithful  varlet,  who  is  now  with- 
out, and  whose  appearance  hitherto  has  ever  been  to 
us  a  harbinger  of  joy.  Come,  cheer  thee  to  hear  the 
marvel  of  his  coming ;  perchance  thy  uncle  has  relented, 
and  so  released  this  trusty  knave  as  a  true  pledge  of 
his  wish  to  conciliate."  ^ 

"Trust  not,  o^!  trust  not  to  the  baron,"  exclaimed 

Constanza,  wildly,  drawing  the  conte  nearer  to  her; 

•*  for  there  is  danger,  my  husband,  and  the  presence  of 

the  Zingaro  speaks  it.     Thai  fearful  groan  too !    Oh ! 

said  I  not  my  soul  foreboded  evil  T    Luigi,  rely  iiot  too 
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firmly  on  the  faith  of  this  strange  being ;  many  and 
fearful  are  the  tales  told  of  his  people's  treachery, 
and  few  and  bold  are  they  who  place  deep  trust  in 
them." 

"Nay,  be  not  unmindful  of  his  true  service,  lovCr 
Kemember,  I  owe  to  it  all  my  present  joys,  and  even 
.those  joys  I'd  freely  pledge  upon  his  faith:  be  not 
alarmed,  and  he  shall  himself  speak  out  his  errand." 
Luigi  beckoned  the  Zingaro  to  advance :  with  a  glance 
of  bitter  scorn,  he  planted  his  foot  upon  the  corpse 
stretched  in  his  way,  and  at  once  stepped  into  the 
apartment  Constanza  shrunk  within  herself,  as  doubt- 
ingly  she  gazed  upon  his  features.  He  was,  in  truth, 
much  changed ;  his  face  and  neck  were  in  many  places 
disfigxired  by  blotches  of  deep  red»  these  contrasted  but 
ill  with  its  natural  hue :  his  once  luxuriant  hair,  too, 
was  almost  gone ;  in  some  places  it  was  shorn  quite 
close  to  the  blackened  scalp,  while  here  and  there  a 
stray  lock  remained,  no  longer  flowing  gracefully  as 
before,  but  shrivelled  and  bristling  from  his  head.  His 
eye  alone  retained  its  native  lustre,  and  bespoke  that, 
though  all  without  was  altered,  the  ardent  soul  within 
still  remained  unchanged. 

Bending  low  to  the  lady,  he  calmly  stood  as  if  wait- 
ing question. 

"  When,"  demanded  the  center  "  didst  thou  leave  the 
Castell  di  MirialVa  r 

"  Oh  the  eve  of  your  past  Sabbath.** 

"By  good  leave,  or — •" 

"  Even  by  the  way  you  entered  it — ^the  window  ,•  so 
bad  way  either,  when  a  man  needs  more  haste  than 
help." 

"  How !  You  escaped  from  durance,  then,  and  with- 
out the  baron's  knowledge !" 

"Not  so,  either,  signor;  the  baron  learned, though 
somewhat  at  the  latest,  I  was  about  to  quit  lus  hospitable 
keeping."  * 

"  Thou  speakest  somewhat  in  riddles,  Zingaro.  I 
have  a  courier  despatched  to  the  baron :  knowest  ihou 
his  present  humour — ^how  will  my  servant  find  him  V* 
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**He  may  not  well  find  Aim,  conte,  without  first 
quitting  your  service." 

"How  so?" 

*'  BecausB  he  whom  he  seeks  no  longer  lives." 

•*  Ha  t"— ^Constanza  sprung  from  the  couch — "  my 
uncle  dead !" 

"  Start  not,  lady,"  coolly  replied  the  Zingaro,  "  and 
speak  not  over-loud,  for  I  stay  not  your  questioning  on 
roses.  In  brief,  you  are  now,  thaiiks  to  my  fortune, 
once  more  in  safety ;  may  return  to  your  fair  domain, 
and  live  free  and  fearless,  for  your  worst  enemy  is  no 
more ;  he  has  died  the  deatli  that  best  may  fit  him  for 
the  after-life.  He  was  burnt ! — burnt  within  that  very 
house  he  held  from  his  brother^s  child :  he  was  swept 
from  life  planning  the 'misery  of  her  to  whom  he  should 
have  proved  a  sworn  protector." 

"  Merciful  God,  assoilze  his  soul !"  fervently  prayed 
Constanza. 

"The  fire  was  accidental f  demanded  the  conte, 
closely  regarding  the  man  as  he  spoke.  He  smiled 
grimly  as,  lowering  his  voice,  he  answered  with  fearful 
earnestness,—- 

"The  flames  wer«  lighted  by  me,  to  aid  my  escape 
from  bondage  and  from  certain  death.  What !  did  the 
slaves  think  to  keep  the  f?ilcon  and  not  hbod  his  eyes  ? 
Did  they  leave  to  the  Zingaro  one  glimpse  of  the  clear 
Ughi  of  heaven,  and  look  to  have  him  yield  without  a 
struggle  the  life  that  light  made  dear? 

"  Scourged  like  a  hound,  till  my  very  bones  lay  bared 
to  their  lewd  mockery,  I  was  bound  and  thrown  aside 
to  wait  till  their  pleasure  served  to  hang  me.  Was  I 
to  bide  their  coming?  No!  I  fired  the  detested  den 
that  held  me,  and  broke  once  more  to  freedom  from  its 
blazing  ruins  as  they  Crumbled  roimd  me« 

"  Thus  at  liberty,  I  had,  perchance,  contented  me 
.  with  my  escape,  but  the  ill  spirit  of  the  baron  threw 
him  in  that  wild  moment  across  my  way.  Smarting 
from  the  fire  1  scarce  had  hoped  to  live  through,  I  saw 
ipy  pain,  my  hopes  made  by  his  presence  in  an  instant 
toidf  and  fresh  tortures  again  awaiting  me.    One  instant 
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effort  promised  both  safety  and  revenge.  I  boldly, 
madly  made  the  venture.  Behold!  I  am  safe — I  am 
revenged.  Even  now  his  shriek  from  that  mouldering 
chamber  of  death  sounds  again  in  my  ear,  and  more 
than  answers  all  my  sufferings.  He  is  no  more !  and 
you,  Conte  Luigi,  are  now  free  to  live. 

'^Setum  to  your  castello,  lady;  'tis  little  the  worse 
for  the  airing  I  have  given  it.  I  read  you  fair  fortune, 
and  you  have  found  it;  may  it  ever  bide  with  you! 
Signor,  I  owed  you  a  life;  we  are  now  freely  quitted, 
for  I  have  saved  you  tins  night  from  as  sudden  an  end- 
ing as  awaited  n^  that  day  when  the  hunter's  belt  was 
drawn  round  my  throat  in  tKe  forest  of  Venafro." 

"  How !  my  life — ^mean  you  that  ?" 

*^Look  on  this  carrion,"  continued  the  Zingaro,  as 
he  turned  over  the  body  of  the  slain  man  with  his  fpot; 
"  stoop  down,  and  know  that  evil  face."  - 

It  was  the  countenance  of  Jocope,  for  many  years 
the  porter  of  the  Castell  di  Mirialva." 

"What !"  said  Luigi,  " would  this  man  have  struck 
the  husband  pf  his  old  master's  child  ?" 

^HeT  interrupted  the  Zingaro,  "he  would  have 
struck  the  husband  of  the  mother  that  bore  him  for 
half  the  price  set  upon  your  head.  On  my  escape  I 
sought  out  this  traitor,  and  caught  him  grovelling  on  a 
wrong  scent.  Unseen  and  unsuspected  I  soon  found 
means  to  set  him  right :  once  well  laid  on  the  track  I 
knew  he'd  stick  to  it." 

"What !"  cried  Constanza,  shuddering,  "  you  guided 
h^n  the  way  to  mwrrfcr?" 

"  Truly,  lady,  I  left  him  not  unguided ;  for  from  that 
hour  I  slept  when  he  slept,  and  when  he  rose  I  rose ; 
I  breathed  as  he  breathed,  moved  as  he  moved :  we 
had  but  one  shadow  in  the  sun ;  but  he  dreamed  not 
of  this :  full  surely  I  guided  him,  even  to  his  purpose 
and  his  end.  He  was  blinded  to  my  wish  by  the  prom- 
ised gold ;  it  ever  glittered  before  his  eyes,  and  he  saw 
no  other  object*  But  it  is  passed,  and  behold  where 
he  lies !  Mark,  signor,  his  hand  is  on  the  lock  of  the 
petronel  whose  report  was  to  have  pronounced  you  ^ 
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torpse,  and  him  master  of  a  thousand  ducats.  I 
watched  his  serpent-crawl  to  this  very  spot;  I  saw  the 
felon-sparkle  of  his  eye  ;  I  heard  the  short  panting  of 
his  bated  breath,  and  marked  his  deadly  aim ;  but  me 
he  saw  not,  heard  not,  till  he  felt  my  blow." 

"  Heavens !'?  cried  Constanza,  "  an  instant  later  and 
the  murder  had  been  done." 

The  Zingaro  smiled.  "  No,  lady,  think  not  I  rested 
upon  less  than  surety — his  trtisty  petronel  a  truer  friend 
of  mine  had  rendered  harmless.  Blindly  he  incurred 
the  penalty  without  the  chance  of  murder." 

"  Strange  beuig,"  inquired  the  conte,  "  why  not  have 
informed  me  of  my  danger,  jmd  left  his  punishment  to 
justice  ?" 

"  What !  would  justice  better  have  revenged  my 
stripes  than  my  own  right  hand  has  done  ?  That  one 
blow  struck,  I  am  again  a  man,  and  the  mark  of  the 
lash  win  be  no  longer  my  shame.  From  my  mother's 
breast,  until  the  dark  hour,  but  one  hand  evier  inflicted 
disgrace  on  my  free  body — this  hand  it  was." 

He  let  the  lifeless  limb  which  he  had  grasped  fall 
upon  the  path,  and  contemptuously  gazed  upon  it. 

"But  why,"  said  the  count,  "when  you  knew  his 
purpose,  why  let  him  proceed  so  near  to  the  fulfilment 
of  his  bloody  errand  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha  \  Conte  Luigi,  think  you  his  mere  death 
could  appease  my  vengeance  ?  No !  I  am  well  learned, 
that  by  the  creed  you  hold  crime  once  determined  on 
is  dealt  with  by  your  Grod  as  crime  already  done. 
Look  there ! — read  the  resolve  to  murder  stamped  upon 
his  brow.  Even  with  his  last  thought  upon  the  bloody 
act,  the  damning  wish  recorded  on  his  heart,  the  instru- 
ment of  death,  too,  in  his  hand,  I  smote  him !  and, 
without  one  prayer  fot"  mercy,  )iis  soul  is  gone  to  its 
eternal  account.  Like  his  gratitude  is  also  the  ven- 
geance of  lo  Zingaro — sanza  Umito!  But  haik!  I 
hear  approaching  footsteps." 

He  now  gave  a  long,  sharp  hiss — a  young  female 
was  in  an  instant  by  his  side. 

"  Zea,"  he  said,  ^  there  stands  the  man  for  whom 
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you  have  laboured ;  the  only  man  who  ever  saved  oi 
spared  any  of  our  race.  Thank  him  quickly,  and  let 
us  begone  to  the  mountain.'' 

The  girl  advanced  to  the  conte,  and  takmg  his  hand, 
she  pressed  it  with  reverence  to  her  forehead,  whild 
her  eloquent  look  spoke  volumes  of  thanksgiving. 

•*  Allow  me  a  few  minutes'  law  ere  you  have  this  foul 
carcass  stirred,"  said  the  Zingaro ;  *'  for  I  would  ill  like 
further  questioning.  Nay,  shudder  not,  lady,"  he 
added,  ^  think  upon  my  wild  nature,  and  my  cruel 
suffering.    Farewell  T 

The  Zingaro  and  the  maiden  together  disappeared 
as  the  attendant  announced  to  the  conte  the  return  of 
his  belated  courier. 

First  requesting  his  father's  presence,  Luigi  admitted 
the  man,  and  from  his  lips  heard  the  story  of  the  Zin- 
garo coniinned.  He  told  how  he  had  witnessed  the 
removal  of  the  blackened  remains  of  the  baron  from  the 
ruins  of  the  stiU  reeking  chamber ! — ^the  fire,  he  said, 
had  been  promptly  got  under,  and,  indeed,  extended 
little  beyond  the  immediate  suite  of  apartments  where 
it  first  broke  out. 

He  told,  too,  strange  stories  of  the  Zingaro,  of  his 
having  spirited  the  poor  baron  to  change  places  with 
him,  through  the  Devil^s  aid,  whom  some  of  the  at- 
tendants swore  they  saw  personally  engaged  in  feeding 
the  flames,  and  at  last  take  to  flight  through  the  broken 
casement,  bearing  the  Zingaro  on  his  huge  wing, 
and  leaving  the  spellbound  baron  to  abide  the  fiery 
penalty. 

On  the  man's  being  dismissed  to  entertain  his  awe- 
stricken  fellows  with  these  marvels,  the  conte  imparted 
to  his  father  the  true  but  strange  story  of  his  preserva- 
tion. The  proper  authorities  were  promptly  assembled, 
and  the  necessary  forms  gone  through;  but  as  every 
evidence  went  to  prove  the  purpose  of  the  dead  emis- 
sary of  Mirialva,  ^e  conte  was  at  once  honourably  in- 
stalled, by  the  royal  consent,  in  all  the  honours  and  wide 
domains  of  his  fair  runaway.  Large  rewards  were, 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  incendiary,  and  orders 
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Ismed  to  clear  the  Abnizzo  of  the  outlaw  Zmgari  with 
fire  and  sword ;  but  as  the  execution  of  these  orders 
rested  with  the  new  baron,  they  were  very  differensly 
interpreted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  TWEifYSMONTH  had  passed  away,  and  many  min- 
gled sounds  of  song  apd  dance,  and  the  light  laugh  of 
unrestrained  glee,  echoed  round  the  old  towers  of  the 
Castell  di  Mirialva ;  gay  banners  fluttered  in  the  moun- 
tain-breeze  fVom  the  lofty  battlements,  and  the  hillside 
swarmed  with  merry  groups  of  peasants^  who  were 
^geriy  watching  the  approach  of  a  distant  cavalcade, 
impatient  to  hail  th^  firat-bom  of  their  liege  lady,  the 
heir  of  the  Conradini. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  festival  of  the  Annun« 
ziata,  and  chosen  by  Constanza  for  the  day  that  was  to 
give  the  mother  church  one  other  member,  in  her  new* 
bom  son. 

^  I  choose  this  day,**  said  Constanza  to  her  lord, 
**  for  it  was  on  -tliis  day  I  met  the  mendicant  palmer  in 
the  church  of  the  Annunziata;  but,  though  I  lov6  right 
well  the  gentle  name  of  Luigi,  yet  shsdl  this  boy  be 
called  OvidiOi  in  remembrance  of  the  spot  where  I  staid 
t6  list  my  fair  fortune." 

The  lady  had  her  will,  and  it  was  her  return  from  the 
convent  the  asseii^bled  vassals  so  eagerly  abided.  As 
the  gay  cortege  approached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Con- 
stanza tufned  her  palfrey  from  the  side  of  her  infant's 
litter,  and,  calling  to  her  lord  to  follow,  gayly  galloped 
over  the  yielding^ ward  towards  Gli  Fonti  d^Amore. 

Together  they  reined  up  upon  its  margin ;  Constanza 
fondly  pressed  the  hand  of  Lui^,  and  ppinting  to  the 
rich  olives  whose  branches  swept  the  waters,  she  told 
how  upon  that  i^t  her  startled  eye  first;  rested  on  the 
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dark  form  of  the  Zingaro.  She  waved  her  hand  to 
hasten  some  of  the  approaching  guests,  when  a  female 
advanced  from  the  thick  shade  of  the  trees,  and,  laying 
her  finger  impressively  on  her  lip,  motioned  the  conte 
to  be  gone,  glancing  at  the  same  time  upwards  amid  the 
branches.  Following  the  direction  of  her  look,  the 
conte  caught  sight  of  the  dark  visage  of  the  Zing^iro, 
with  finder  on  lip,  just  visible  for  an  instant  through  the 
thick  foliage.  On  this,  whispering  his  discovery  to 
Constanza,  they  quickly  turnea  together  and  stayed  the 
advance  of  their  gentle  followers.  Loud  shouts  from 
the  hili,  at  the  same  moment,  bespoke  the  reception  of 
Mirialva's  future  lord  amid  his  happy  vassals. 

*'  Let  us  hasten  to  thank  the  honest  knaves,"  said  the 
conte,  and  in  a  moment  quickly  bounded  each  steed  on- 
ward towards  the  castello. 

The  day  was  devoted  to  sumptuous  festivity.  At 
length  the  sounds  of  revelry  were  hushed ;  the  ban- 
queters, wearied  with  the  fulness  of  their  joys,  were 
buried  in  profound  repose.  In  the  silence  of  their 
chamber,  the  conte  and  his  fair  wife,  at  length  left 
alone,  marvelled  on  their  strange  vision  of  that  morn 
ing ;  for  from  the  time  he  bade  them  farewell  in  the 
palace  of  the  Conradini,  no  word  of  the  eagerly  sought 
Zingaro  had  reached  their  ears.  The  fond  mother 
bent  above  the  couch  of  her  sleeping  boy,  and  loudly 
prayed  all  evil  might  be  averted  from  his  innocent 
head,  wheuT— "  Hark  !" — ^the  soft  notes  of  music  rose 
through  the  air.  Imagining  it  to  be  a  gallant  device  of 
their  guests,  or  some  rustic  serenade,  the  conte  and 
lady  left  their  chamber,  and  advanced  to  that  very  win- 
dow whence,  twelve  months  before,  they  had  so  fear- 
fully descended. 

The  night  was  close  and  calm,  and  the  casement 
stood  open  to  court  the  lazy  air.  Looking  out  to  greet 
the  serenaders,  they  recognised  at  once,  standing  in  the 
shade  below,  the  figures  of  the  Zingaro  and  the  dark 
young  maiden.  She  was  seated  on  the  rude  bench  at 
the  foot  of  the  tower ;  before  her  lay  a  huge  hound  of 
the  mountain  breed,  and  by  her  side  stood  her  com- 
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panion,  his  rude  guitar  in  his  hand.  The  count  was 
about  to  address  theiUy  but  motioning  for  silence,  the 
Zingaro  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  the  girl — 

*'Smg,  Zea,  sing  to  them  the  song  of  joy,  made  more 
welcome  from  th^  lips ;  sing  to  them  the  song  of  our 
last  parting." 

He  pointed  impressively  towards  the  distant  horizon's 
edge,  and  then  sodly  swept  the  strings  of  his  guitar, 
while,  raising  her  dark  eyes  towards  Gonstanza,  the 
maiden  obeyed,  and  sang  Uie 

FR0PHEC7. 

**  Last,  look  fhim  thy  bower  on  hlgb, 
Look  on  yonder  weMem  sky, 
Look  O'er  tree,  o*er  tower,  and  flnintain^ 
Where  tb^  silver  cloud  sUa  on  tbe  moiuitalii. 

Look,  lady,  look,  and  mark  the  etar, 
Beaming  ao  lightly  firom  af^; 
That  star  is  a  herald  bearing  joy 
To  thee  and  thy  sleeping  cherab  boy. 

I  marked  the  day,  I  watchM  the  hour, 
Fre  read  its  errand,  know  its  power ; 
It  bears  to  that  boy  who  cradled  Ilea 
All  or  good  beneath  the  skies. 

Suecess  in  loTe,  in  peace,  in  war. 
High  fkme,  and  honour  brings  yon  star ; 
Happy  mother,  npw  rest  thee  well. 
Bis  fortune's  read  I    Farewell— Ihrewell  ?* 

Never  again  did  the  wild  form  of  lo  Zingaro  cross 
the  path  of  the  Conradini,  nor  ever  after  this  hour 
did  the  plaintive  melody  of  his  guitar  awake  the  night* 
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Marriage  la  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Tban  to  be  dealt  in  by  attomeyahip. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  road  from  Kreuznach,  or  rather  from  Mmister, 
towards  the  picturesque  town  of  Bingen  on  the  Rhme, 
is  so  beautiful,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  latjter 
places  so  short,  that  by  the  time  I  had  got  to  that  point 
in  my  journey,  I  determined  to  travel  it  on  foot,  and 
by  myself^  for  no  other  reason  that  I  can  tell  but  be- 
cause I  wished  to  refresh  my  timbs  by  a  walk,  and  had 
taken  a  conceited  fancy  for  my  own  company. 

Before  I  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  day's  excur- 
Kion,  however,  I  found  that  I  had  quite  enough  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other ;  for  though  my  *'  weary  legs"  did 
not  actually  break  down,  my  head  began  positively  to 
aehe  from  the  fervour  of  my  own  meditations,  excited 
as  they  had  been  all  day  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
through  which  I  had  been  passing ;  and  I  found  that 
personal  solitude,  even  in  the  noble  valley  of  the  Nah, 
becomes  wearisome  at  length  to  a  man  of  colloquial 
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propensities.  Besides,  I  had  been  quite  misisfomied 
regarding  the  real  charms  of  these  parts,  and  as  I 
mounted  the  pass  of  the  Ruchesberg,  near  the  chapel 
of  Saint  Roch,  which  overlooks  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
valley,  and  which  gave  me  the  Rhine  gleaming  beneath 
me,  up  and  down  on  the  right — ^the  quaint  turrets  of 
Bingen  in  the  hollow  reflected  in  its  bosom,  and  the 
noble  mountain  of  the  Rudesheim  in  front  of  me  as  I 
contemplated  the  vi^w  across  the  vaQey, — I  became  so 
lost  in  poetry  and  other  nonsense,  that  I  quite  forgot  my- 
self as  usual,  until  common  hunger  and  exhaustion  began 
to  remind  me  once  more  of  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
I  would  not,  however,'  as  1  descended  the  mountain, 
lose  the  last  lowering  glance  of  the  looking  sun,  which 
now  deepened  the  black  shadows  of  the  rocky  hills 
that  skirted  the  horizon  beyond  the  valley^— and  that 
lightened  the  bright  green  of  the  vineyards  with  which 
they  were  clothed,  and  reddened  the  picturesque  sum- 
mit of  the  Rudesheim  beyond — for  I  hoped,  that  could  I 
only  reach  Bingen  this  evening,  I  should  there  find 
some  English  people  who  would  do  me  great  civihty 
for  my  money,  and  supply  my  lack  of  the  Allemand 
language,  by  wholesome  talk  which  I  could  reciprocate. 
But  man  is  short-sighted,  and  so  forth ;  a  philosophical 
reflection  which  I  fouhd  particularly  pertinent  t&  this 
present  occasion — for  by  the  time  I  haid  descended 
towards  the  lower  grounds,  the  shadows  of  evening 
began  to  prevail  to  the  eastward,  the  Rhine  and  the 
town  in  front  of  me  seemed  to  recede  away  every  step  I 
took,  and  I  was  inclined  to  misdoubt  whether  I  was  not 
making  a  circle  round  the  mountain,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing mathematically  to  any  Christian  habitation.  The 
usual  troubles  of  a  strayed  traveller  journeying  in  for^gn 
lands  now  overtook  me,  and  perplexed  my  thoughts  ex- 
ceedingly. Fancies  drear  crowded  into  my  brain  like 
the  hollow  wind  that  now  began  to  moan  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  to  whisper  strange  words  in  my  edrs,  while 
a  certain  exhausted  receiver  that  I  carried  about  with 
me  seemed  to  yawn  discontentedly,  nke  the  deep  chasms 
that  now  grew  dai^  among  the  Surrounding  valleys. 
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Philosophy,  however,  came  again  kindly  to  my  aid, 
feminding  me  in  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom  that  I  had 
BO  money  wherewith  to  render  me  a  worthy  subject  of 
any  creditable  robbery;  that  moreover,  the  Germans 
were  an  exceedingly  honest  people,  and  that,  according 
to  natural  history,  even  the  vultures  and  crows  of  those 
parts  were  of  a  kindly  nature,  and  could  not  have  the 
heart  to  pick  out  my  eyes,  even  if,  like  a  Bethlehem 
shepherd,  I  should  be  obliged  to  lie  in  the  fields  all  night. 

While  preparing  my  mind  for  the  worst  that  might 
happen,  in  this  judicious  and  sensible  manner,  I  found 
myself  mounting  a  height  on  the  borders  of  another 
snaall  valley,  'i'he  light  seemed  now  again  to  brighten 
a  little,  and  by  it  I  perceived,  peeping  from  among  the 
woodland  above  me,  the  white  turrets  of  a  ^mall  man- 
sion, or  rather  villa,  which  came  by  degrees  into  view 
ih>m  among  the  planting,  and  appeared  to  me  at  once, 
as  in  some  way  quite  different  from  the  usual  dwellings 
in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  road  soon  passed  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  this  house,  the  valley  below 
swept  up  enchantingly  among  the  mountains,  the  stream 
at  the  bottom  turned  into  a  little  lake  in  the  distance, 
and  the  white  houses  of  a  small  hamlet  studded  with  a 
lively  effect  the  side  of  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hollow. 

I  was  speculating  within  myself  whether  the  tasteful 
little  property  beside  me  could  belong  to  a  native,  when 
I  heard  a  footstep  pattering  among  the  planting  near, 
and  the  voice  of  a  child  to  my  astonishment  cry  out  in 
English,  "  O !  papa,  here  is  a  stranger  going  past,  and 
I  am  sure  he  is  an  EngUshman,  for  he  wears  such  a 
pretty  cap :  do  ask  him  in." 

A  fair-faced  and  exceedingly  gentleman-like  young 
man  now  came  in  view  from  among  the  shrubbery  by 
the  road,  and  observing  me,  seemed  for  an  instant  to 
hesitate  whether  or  not  he  should  address  me.  I  put 
an  end  to  his  doubt  by  speaking  first,  and  in  English^ 
and  was  agreeably  surprised  not  only  by  an  answer  in 
the  same  tongue  as  I  hoped  for,  but  by  an  expression 
of  congratulation  at  meeting  me,  and  a  warm  invitation 
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to  accept  of  ihe  hospitality  of  his  house.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  opportune  at  the  moment.  I 
accepted  of  his  kindness  Mrith  real  joy,  and  in  five  minutes 
after  was  comfortably  seated  in  a  handsome  parlour,  so 
fitted  up  and  furnished,  that  I  almost  imagined  myself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  the  Severn. 

A  slight  German  accent  was  all  that  distinguished 
ray  host  from  an  Englishman — and  when  here  on  the 
frontier  of  Germany  he  began  to  ask  me  of  the  news 
from  London,  and  to  talk  of  persons  and  places  with 
which  I  was  familiar  at  home,  I  was  almost  as  much 
delighted  as  his  little  daughter  by  his  knee,  who 
absolutely,  jumped  with  joy  at  hearing  my  English 
speech. 

"  I  will  not  hear  a  word  of  apology,  my  good  sir,** 
he  said,  "  and  if  you  can  submit  to  plain  fare,  here  you 
will  be  pleased  to  take  up  your  quarters  for  the  night, 
— for  my  wife  is  from  home ;  I  am,  as  you  see,  left 
alone  with  my  little  daughter — so  the  gratification  from 
this  chance-visit  of  a  condescending  stranger  is  all  on 
my  side,^  and  he  finished  his  simple  invitation  by  order- 
ing in  fruit  and  refreshments,  with  several  varieties  of 
that  delicious  Rhenish,  that,  drank  among  the  valleys 
where  it  grows,  is  so  grateful  to  the  palate  of  the 
exhausted  traveller. 

'*It  is  not  wonderiiil  that  I  am  happy  to  see  an 
Englishman,  sir,"  he  continued ;  "  my  recollections  of 
your  country  are  most  interesting,"  and  he  looked  in 
the  pretty  intelligent  face  of  his  child. 
'  "  Your  lady  is  an  Englishwoman,  sir,"  I  said, 
evincing  my  usual  penetration. 

"  She  is,  sir, — how  happy  she  will  be  to  see  you,  if 
you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  be  my  guest  till  she 
return !  She  has  left  me  for  the  night  for  a  work  of 
kindness  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  friend ;  for  we  have 
friends  here,  and  she  loves  them  too,  it  being  my  wife's 
nature  to  love  the  good  wherever  she  meets  them* 
Excuse  my  egotism,  sir,  when  I  speak  of  her." 

"  And  your  little  daughter  is  her  image,  I  dare  say," 
I  ventured  to  observe,  as  I  a^ain  contemplated  wiUi 
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{deasuve  the  pure  English  features  of  the  beautiful  child, 
80  different  from  the  general  plainness  of  the  females 
of  these  parts. 

The  young  man  gazed  on  the  smiling  girL  I  seemed 
to  have  touched  the  chord  of  that  deep  German  feeling 
which  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  valleys. — 
"She  is  her  mother's  image,^'  he  said;  and  as  he 
clasped  her  convulsively  in  his  arms,  I  turned  my  head 
away,  that  I  might  not  seem  to  pry  into  the  genuine 
emotion  of  the  happy  parent. 

"  And  yet,"  he  added,  "  I  can  scarcely  call  myself  a 
German ;  still  less  am  I  an  Englishman.  In  truth,  I 
have  all  my  life  been  but  a  child  of  chance,  if  you  will 
allow  so  unphilosophical  a  term.  Chance  made  me  a 
stranger  wandering  the  world  for  many  years.  Chance 
took  me  to  England.  Chance  procured  me  friendiit 
there,  as  it  has  your  society  this  evening.  Chance  has 
made  me  a  happy  man,  whUe  it  might  have  made  me 
suserable.  But  Providence  is  the  better  word  Bxid  the 
truer,  and  I  am  fortunate  and  thankful."  "^^ 

I  was  positively  interested  by  the  conversation  and 
manner  of  my  host,  and  began  to  think  myself  quite 
favoured  in  meeting  with  him,  particularly  here,  finding 
he  had  lived  in  England. 

*'  But  you  are  not  to  supposA^**  he  afterward  said, 
**thatl  saw  nothing  but  beauty  and  virtue  in  London. 
In  the  chances  of  my  stay  in  that  capital  there  came  in 
my  way  the  usual  persons  and  characteristics  which 
draw  oflen  such  contrasts  into  life — which  mix  it^  inci* 
dents,  or  which,  like  sounds  of  painful  discord,  succeed 
each  other  with  such  grating  effect  upon  the  tympanum 
of  experience.  I  saw,  of  course,  virtue  for  a  time  in  the 
grasp  or  the  toils  of  guilt — gentleness  of  spirit  harassed 
or  alarmed  by  unfeeling  grossness.  Along  with  many 
better  things  I  saw  weakness  and  waywardness  making 
up  the  sum  of  human  impulses — chance  and  desert 
working  out  the  sum  of  human  life." 

With  the  jealousy  of  all  enthusiasm,  and  the  matter* 
of-fact  way  of  thinking  attributed  to  my  coimtrymen,  I 
eould  not  help  smiling  at  this  speech  of  my  new  friend^ 
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yet  I  love  a  little  moralizing  when  it  doea  not  taka 
any  high-sounding  name ;  and  now  thought  it  suitable 
enough  in  a  conversation  about  England  with  a  stranger 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  more  I  had  of  my 
host^s  company  the  more  I  became  interested  concern- 
ing him.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  hints  that 
dropped  from  him  rej^arding  certain  occurrences  which 
befell  him  in  London  excited  my  curiosity,  as  they 
seemed  to  allude  to  some  circumstances  of  which  I  had 
formerly  heard,  but  with  a  vagueness  and  misapprehen- 
sion which  were  exceedingly  unsatisfactory. 

On  the  following  day,  therefore,  I  whh  little  difficulty 
persuaded  him  to  narrate  to  me  the  details  of  his  story, 
or  rather  of  that  part  of  it  whicli  related  to  his  sojourn  in 
England.  It  will  speak  for  itself  both  as/to  his  char- 
acter and  the  occurrences  in  question.  The  following 
may  be  taken  as  nearly  his  own  words : — 

I  had  no  sooner  set  foot  in  England — ^began  my 
host — than  chance  threw  in  my  way  persons  and  inci- 
dents which  unaccountably  interested  me,  as  if  by  an 
involuntary  presentiment  that  both  were  in  some  way 
to  become  accessory  to  events  in  which  I  was  myself 
to  be  concerned.  On  my  landing  at  Dover,  having  a 
few  hours  to  spend  there,  I  did  not,  like  the  usual  rabble 
of  strangers,  climb  up  the  cliffs  or  lounge  about  the 
ramparts  of  the  castle,  but  sat  down  quietly  at  the 
window  of  my  inn,  looking  out  at  nothing  at  all  unless 
it  might  be  at  the  passengers  in  the  street,  who  did  not 
indeed  appear  to  be  particularly  worth  contemplating. 
Never,  however,  had  I  on  former  occasions  tried  tlua 
plan  of  seeming  idleness  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
strange  place,  but  something  fell  in  my  way  ^at  more 
or  less  fastened  on  my  mind,  and  became  a  nucleus  fcnr 
future  observation. 

Casting  my  eyes  down  a  narrow  lane  or  passage 
nearly  opposite  to  the  window  where  I  sat  I  observed  a 
gentleman  walking  backwards  and  forwards  alone,  evi- 
dently in  much  anxiety  or  agitation,  or  as  if.  he  waited 
for  something  with  the  greatest  impatience.    Ris  bear^ 
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ing  and  manner  fixed  my  attention  on  him,  but  being 
near-sighted  I  could  not  then  obtain  a  proper  view  of 
his  face.  Presently  a  servant  came  hastily  up  the  l^e, 
and  whispered  something  in  the  gentleman's  ear.  He 
drew  back  his  head  as  if  in  surprise  at  the  intelligence, 
smiled  with  an  air  of  aristocratical  hauteur,  yet  spoke 
with  a  condescending  manner  to  the  man,  as  he  seamed 
to  give  him  some  directions,  and  while  doing  so  evi- 
dently casting  his  eye  towards  the  place  where  I  sat. 
They  then  separated,  and  I  observed  the  servant  cross 
the  street,  and  at  once  enter  my  hotel,  while  the  gentle- 
man from  whom  he  had  parted  slowly  walked  off  up 
tlio  lane. 

In  two  minutes  after  my  own  room-door  opened, 
and  the  landlord  of  the  inn  himself  came  bowing 
towards  me. 

•*  I  am  going  to  ask  a  particular  favour  of  you,  sir,** 
said  he ;  ''I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended.'* 

"  Say  on,  if  you  please." 

"  That  you  will  oblige  me  by  moving  to  the  apart- 
ments below,  only  for  this  day,  as  this  sitting-room  is 
particularly  required." 

**You  gave  it  up  to  me  not  an  hour  ago,"  I  said, 
•— **  besides,  the  apartment  below  is  a  common  room — I 
cannot  comply." 

"  You  wouid  very  much  oblige  me,  sir,"  added  the 
landlord,  "  and  a  gentleman  who — ^ 

**  I  know  not  why  I  should  give  up  the  only  place  in 
your  house  where  I  can  sit  with  comfort  to  any  gentle- 
man whom  I  do  not  know.  If  it  was  to  accommodate 
a  lady,  then — ^  , 

♦'  Probably  there  may  be  a  lady,  sir,"  said  the  servant 
whom  I  had  just  seen  with  the  stranger — as  he  now 
stepped  in  behind  the  landlord.  "Beg  your  pardon, 
sir,"  added  the  man,  "but  master  sends  his  compli- 
ments, and  is  most  anxious — ^ 

**  Pray  who  is  your  master  f 

"I  am  not  at  liberty,  sir, — my  master's  name  n 


^  Never  mind***  said  It  perceiving  the  fellow  was 
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about  to  give  me  a  false  name — '*  I  will  abandon  the 
room,"  and  I  rose  and  walked  down  stairs. 

Hating  to  enter  the  public  room  of  a  middling  hotel, 
I  preferred  standing  by  the  pillar  at  the  door,  particu- 
larly as  I  wished  to  have  a  look  at  the  person  who 
thus  strangely  had  interested  me,  and  turned  m^  out  of 
my  apartment. 

I  lingered,  however,  nearly  an  hour  without  his  again 
making  his  appearance,  and  was  about  returning  to 
remonstrate  with  the  landlord,  when  the  Same  servant 
again  entered  the  hotel,  and  instantly  after  a  travelling- 
chariot  drew  up  to  the  door.  Two  persons  only  were 
seated  in  it,  one  a  sickly  melancholy-lookmg  gentle- 
man, not,  however,  much  beyond  middle  age ;  the  other 
a  lady,  muffled  up  and  veiled  so  tliat  I  could  not  see 
her  face.  They  did  not  alight,  but  while .  the  horses 
•vere  watered  and  refreshed,  the  lady  seemed  endeav- 
ouring to  persuade  the  sickly  man  to  ^something  to 
which  he  would  not  assent,  and  as  I  stepped  a  little 
aside  I  heard  the  sweet  and  tender  tones  of  her  voice 
remonstrating  with  him,  while  he  answered  her  with  a 
crabbed  roughness  and  seeming  contempt  that  made 
my  heart  bleed  for  her,  whoever  she  might  be. 

On  casting  my  eyes  within  the  hall  of  the  inn,  I 
observed,  to  my  astonishment,  the  servant  of  the  strange 
gentleman  making  every  effort,  by  looks  and  signs,  to 
attract  the  observation  of  the  lady  in  the  chariot.  She 
perceived  him  at  length,  and  looked  steadily  towards 
him.  In  a  minute  after  I  saw  her  lift  the  edge  of  her 
veil,  and  looking  upwards,  fix  her  eyes  upon  the  window 
at  which  I  had  just  been  sitting.  Wliat  could  this 
mean?  for  I  had  seen  no  one  enter  the  house  since  I 
had  lefl  that  room.  Stepping  across  the  way,  however, 
I  obser\'ed  the  black  curled  head  of  the  gentleman 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  lane,  who  had  evidently  entered 
the  hotel  by  a  back-dOor,  and  whose  large  and  intelli- 
gent black  eyes  now  seemed  to  seek  those  of  the  lady 
with  the  greatest  anxiety.  I  would  myself  have  given 
any  thing  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her  face,  but  could  not» 
and  only  heard,  as  I  again  drew  near,  her  soft  pleading 
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tones,  and  the  tart  and  short  replies  with  which  they 
were  greeted  by  the  disagreeable  person  who  sat  be* 
side  her. 

At  length  I  saw  the  servant  of  the  stranger  and  one 
of  the  waiters  of  the  inn  in  close  communication,  and 
in  a  short  time  aflei*,  the  latter,  handing  some  fruit  to 
the  lady  at  the  carriage  window,  slipped  into  her  hand 
a  small  piece  of  paper,  which  he  iiad  concealed  under  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  The  nervous  emotion  with  which 
«he  clutched  the  billet  affected  me,  and  made  me  almost 
^ashamed  of  thus  watching  her ;  and  as  I  turned  to  enter 
the  hotel,  the  cross  and  piercing  tones  of  her  companion, 
t>laming  her,  or  uttering  a  crabbed  malediction  on  the 
servant  for  thus  delaying  them,  entered  my  very  soul, 
as  I  am  sure  they  did  that  of  the  poor  female  who  was 
obliged  to  endure  such  behaviour.  In  an  instant  after 
the  whip  was  laid  to  the  horses,  and  I  saw  no  more  of 
this  strange  couple,  and  before  another  five  minutes 
had  passed,  the  landlord  came  bowing  to  where  I  stood, 
and  with  many  apologies  informed  me  that  the  apart- 
ment I  had  so  obligingly  given  up  was  again  at  my 
service. 

^  And  where  is  the  strange  gentleman  f 

«*  He  is  gone,  sir." 

"  When,  or  how  T 

^  From  the  court-gate  behind,  just  this  instant." 

"  Pray  who  is  he  ?" 

^J  never  inquire  the  name  of  my  guests,  sir;  it  is 
not  my  business ;  and  I  never  even  say,  *  my  lord,'  or 
*your  grace,'  in  addressing  those  who  honour  my 
house  with  their  custom,  unless  it  may  be  a  nobleman's 
pleasure  to  travel  by  his  own  title." 

It  is  vexatious  to  have  one's  curiosity  excited,  and 
then  to  know  nothing.  "  It  will  be  very  odd,"  said  I 
to  myself,  "  if  the  chances  of  life  do  not  throw  in  my 
way  some  clew  to  this  affair  when  I  get  to  London.' 
I  little  knew  then  how  wide  a  place  London  is. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  the  capital  I  found  myself  for 
a  considerable  time,  like  other  friendless  persons,  a  lost 
man  among  the  busy  myriads  of  the  English  metropolis. 
Knowing  no  one,  and  unwilling  to  make  any  acquaint* 
ance  with  those  who  looked  upon  me  with  suspicion 
because  I  had  no  friends,  1  passed  away  my  time  'm 
tKat  we«iry  solitude  which  has  been  so  oflen  felt  in  a 
great  town  by  strangers  like  myself. 

But  though  I  went  every  where,  and  saw  every  thing 
that  strangers  see,  and  looked  in  every  face  that  passed 
me,  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  I  never  could 
set  my  eyes  upon  the  remarkable  man  whom  I  had  ob- 
served at  Dover,  and  who,  together  with  the  lady,  still 
continued  to  occupy  my.thoughts  with  an  unaccount- 
able curiosity.  Why  I  should  continue  to  concern  my 
mind  about  them  seemed  odd  even  to  myself;  for  as  for 
the  lady  it  was  not  possible  that  I  should  know  her  again, 
never  having  seen  her  face,  and  as  for  the  gentleman, 
who  had  acted  so  mysteriously,  I  had  seen  him  at  such 
a  distance  and  for  so  short  a  period,  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  I  should  among  the  thousands  of  London  be 
again  able  to  identify  his  person.  Yet  I  could  not  get 
either  him  or  the  seemingly  ill-treated  lady  out  of 
my  head.  .  I  looked  for  them  so  eagerly  in  all  public 
places,  and  my  mind  dwelt  so  much  on  the  slight  cir- 
cumstance I  have  related,  that  for  want  probably  of 
better  employment,  curiosity  concemuig  them  became 
almost  a  disease,  and  I  would  have  given  any  thing  to 
have  had  it  gratified. 

About  a  fortnight  aftei:  my  arrival  in  London,  pro- 
ceeding along  one  of  the  crowded  streets  in  the  west  end 
on  one  of  those  fine  days  when  all  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  the  metropolis  may  be  met  out  of  doors,  I  observed 
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a  gentleman  walking  slowly  before  me,  whose  noble 

figure  and  elegance  of  dress  were  almost  distinguishing 

even  among  the  numbers  of  handsome  men  around  me. 

Before  I  could  pass  him  to  obtain  a  look  of  his  face, 

however,  a  servant  with  a  led  horse  came  hastily  riding 

up.     The  gentleman  mounted  it,  while  I  involuntarily 

watched  him.     Chancing  to  cast  my  eye  towards  the 

servant,  I  knew  him  at  once  to  be  the  same  that  I  had 

seen  at  Dover,  and  stepped  hastily  forward  to  get  a 

proper  sight  of  his  master.     It  was  in  vain,  however, 

that  I  even  tried  to  catch  the  profile — ^the  horse's  head 

was  tutned  round  as  he  .threw  himself  into  the  saddle, 

and  putting  spurs  to  the  animal,  he  and  the  man  were 

in  an  instant  out  of  my  sight. 

A  few  days  after  this,  while  in  a  different  part  of  the 
town,  and  happening  at  the  time  to  be  musing  upon 
this  very  circumstance,  my  -eye  rested  upon  the  figure 
of  a  lady,  as,  issuing  from  the  door  of  a  mansion,  she 
crossed  the  fiags  to  her  carriage.  As  she  passed  be* 
fore  me  and  showed  her  ankle  in  ascending  the  steps, 
I  noticed  her  only  as  one  of  those  fine  figures  of  women 
so  often  seen  in  this  land  of  beauty ;  but  looking  care- 
lessly at  the  carriage  as  I  passed,  the  arms  on  it  at 
once  struck  upon  my  recollection. — They  were  the 
very  same  as  were  on  that  carriage  at  Dover  which 
contained  persons  who  had  so  very  mnch  interested 
me.  This  must  have  been  the  lady— I  strode  forward 
to  observe  her  face.  The  blinds,  however,  were  drawn 
up  in  a  moment.  Crack  went  the  coachman's  whip, 
aod  in  two  minutes  the  vehicle  was  out  of  sight. 

I  now  began  to  see  the  absurdity  of  this  involuntary 
curiosity  about  persons  whom  I  was  never  likely  to 
meet,  and  determined  to  watch  for  them  no  more.  For 
several  weeks  I  succeeded  in  forgetting  them,  when, 
coming  out  of  the  Argyle  Rooms  one  evening  after 
a  concert,  I  heard  two  ladies  in  the  crowd  whispering 
eagerly,  and  one  say  to  the  other,  "  Look — ^there— that 
18  he !" 

"  Where  r 

"  Just  beyond  the  fat  lady." 
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**  Oh,  I  see  him — ^what  an  elegant  young  man !  But 
18  it  actually  true  ?" 

^  I  am  convinced  it  is — but  as  yet  it  is  a  mere  whis- 
per." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  that  the  ladies  pointed  to, 
but  I  could  only  see  a  section  of  the  face,  yet  I  was 
certain  it  was  the  strange  gentleman.  I  pushed  for- 
ward, but  the  towering  headdress  of  a  tall  woman 
came  between  me  and  the  object,  and,  whatever  way  I 
turned  my  head,  was  sure  to  intercept  my  efforts  for  a 
look.  I  could  not  push  past  her  without  absolute  rude- 
ness, and  before  I  was  relieved  from  this  annoyance  the 
strange  gentleman  was  completely  lost  in  the  crowd. 

If  there  could  be  any  excuse  for  such  absurd  curi- 
osity, a  lady  only  ought  to  have  made  it  pardonable  in 
a  man — and  as  to  her  that  was  associated  in  it,  I  had 
never  actually  seen  her,  and  never  was  likely  to  do  so, 
in  such  a  manner  at  least  as  to  identify  her  with  the 
object  of  my  anxiety.  But  if  the  inind  once  employs 
itself  long  or  frequently  upon  any  one  object,  what  that 
object  may  be  is  of  no  consequence  as  to  the  interest  * 
taken  in  it.  All  the  sights  and  scenes  of  London  were 
stale,  flat,  and  insipid,  compared  to  my  obtaining  au- 
thentic information  regarding  those  three  persons  who 
had  attracted  and  upheld  my  curiosity  from  the  first 
hour  of  my  arrival  in  England. 

I  soon  began  to  find  that  my  present  state  of  mental 
solitude  was  not  the  best,  and  far  from  being  the  most 
safe  for  one  of  my  character,  for  it  gave  me  too  much 
the  habit  of  reading  faces  and  catching  impressions 
jfrom  them,  which^  as  beauty  was  no  rarity  in  London, 
might  end  in  consequences  very  serious  to  my  happi- 
ness. A  thoughtful  stranger  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  is  naught  else  but  a  walking  in- 
tellect— a  moving  reader  of  the  world's  book — a  medi- 
tative imit  of  mind,  which,  giving  out  nothing,  imbibes 
as  it  goes  those  impressions  and  observations  upon 
which  it  afterward  chews  the  cud  of  inference  and  re- 
flection. 

This  was  my  case,  and  an  escape  fix>m  tliis  brood* 
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ing>  solitude  I  found  the  more  necessary,  as^  in  ^e 
course  of  my  perambulations  in  public  places,  I  had 
been  much  struck  with  two  faces,  one  of  which  at 
least  began  to  take  firm  hold  of  my  fancy.  It  was  that 
of  a  young  female  of  about  eighteen,  one  of  those  quiet 
but  touching  beauties  which  the  eye  cannot  long  con- 
template without  drawing  in  the  hearty  and  which  it 
involuntarily  turns  away  from  gazing  upon,  from  an  in« 
stinctive  deference  to  the  power  of  simple  loveliness. 

The  other  face  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  insinuated 
himself  into  my  conversation  one  evening,  when  I  met 
him  among  some  foreigners  at  the  Cafe  de  TEurope, 
and  which,  at  least  in  its  indications  and  expression, 
was  the  very  contrast  of  the  touching  sweetness  and 
innocent  beauty  of  the  girl.  He  was  a  person  of  about 
forty — ^with  a  salacious,  I  should  almost  say  swinish 
eye?  ^  gluttonous  if  not  dissipated  look,  and  a  patch 
of  bald  on  the  crown  of  a  frowsy  head.  Although 
shrewd,  and  by  no  means  wanting  in  intelligence,,  he 
was  one  of  those  brutish  versions  of  humanity  which  a 
mind  of  any  delicacy  must  instinctively  hate.  I  was 
involuntarily  impelled  to  abhor  the  character  that  this 
man's  countenance  predicated  to  be  his.  Yet  one  of 
ahose  chance  circumstances  which  often  bring  in  con- 
act  persons  the  most  dissimilar  in  their  nature  brought, 
(or  the  most  providential  purposes,  this  coarse  man  and 
me  into  some  intimacy.  I  afterward  learned  that  his 
name  was  Compton,  and  that  he  was  rich,  and  by  pro- 
fession a  lawyer,  and  occasionally  a  money-lender. 

Finding  myself  too  solitary  in  an  hotel  or  a  private 
lodging,  I  determined,  rather  than  live  without  society, 
to  seek  it  by  boarding  with  a  respectable  family.  An 
advertisement  in  a  newspaper  soon  procured  mc  what 
I  wanted.  The  house  I  was  directed  to  was  in  a  good 
street  in  the  west  The  apartments  I  liked.  The  land- 
lady was  smart,  and  a  notable  Englishwoman.  Two 
other  gentlemen,  I  was  informed,  were  domiciled  in  the 
house.  What  was  my  surprise?  on  sitting  down  to  the 
first  dinner  with  the  guests  of  this  establishment,  to  find 
myself  introduced  to  the  Mr.  Compton  whom  I  have 
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just  mentioned  I  His  very  countenance  deprived  me 
at  first  of  all  appetite,  and  to  add  to  my  annoyance  h^ 
drank  wine  with  me  all  dinner,  and  attached  himself  to 
me  as  my  particular  friend.  I  determined  to  leave  the 
house  with  all  haste,  but  this  determination  was  not  so 
easily  accomplished 

Meantime,  though  forswearing  this  constant  reading 
of  faces,  I  could  not  help  going  once  more  to  the 
crowded  drive  in  your  Hyde  Park,  to  obtain  one  other 
look  of  that  beautiful,  that  fascinating  countenance 
which  had  now  almost  become  the  delight  of  my  ex- 
istence. For  a  long  time  the  sweet  female  did  not 
appear,  but  just  as  1  was  about  to  leave  the  crowded 
spot,  I  perceived  the  plain  and  modest  green  chariot  in 
which,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady  or  gentleman,  she 
usually  rode.  A  chock  of  carriages  stopped  the  line, 
and  as  theirs  stood  for  a  time,  I  observed  a  gentleman 
leaning  over  the  rails  and  gazing  on  her.  With  the 
selfishness  ho  doubt  of  jealousy,  as  well  as  from  a 
feeling  of  admiration  and  deference,  I  felt  indignant 
to  see  so  sweet  a  creature  so  eagerly  stared  at  by  an- 
other. What  was  my  astonishment  when,  as  at  length 
lifting  his  head,  I  recognised  in  the  gazer  the  large 
black  eyes  of  the  stranger  whom  I  had  thought  of 
with  so  much  curiosity  since  I  first  saw  him  at  Dover  i 

The  admiration  with  which  I  had  regarded  the  fasci* 
nating  female  in  the  carriage  was  but  a  passing  gleam 
of  the  sunshine  of  beauty,  at  which  a  traveller  stranger 
might  look  and  be  satisfied ;  but  now  I  seemed  to  live 
but  under  the  influence  of  this  peculiar  man,  of  whom  I 
had  only  this  day  obtained  a  proper  sight ;  for,  whereas 
before  I  had  the  most  imaccountable  wish  to  see  him, 
and  could  not  for  all  my  anxiety  gratify  my  curiosity, 
from  this  day  forward  I  saw  liim  every  day  and  in 
every  place,  as  if  he  had  been  absolutely  haunting  me. 
Go  where  I  would,  in  any  public  place,  I  was  sure  to 
meet  him.  If  I  went  out  in  the  morning  he  was  almost 
tlie  first  mani  met.  If  I  rode  to  the  country  I  could  not 
look  over  my  shoulder  but  I  perceived  liim  riding  after 
me.     If  I  went  to  the  park  he  was  there  already^  and 
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It  me  as  he  passed  with  a  dull  and  hdughty 
s  if  he  knew  me.  If  I  tried  to  avoid  him  by 
»  church  I  was  sure  to  find  him  in  the  very  next 
myself.  Could  all  this  be  accident,  or  was  I 
3m6  enchantment  ?  He  was  a  handsome  man« 
tremely  dark  eyes^and  very  white  teeth,  and  his 
thysiognomy  sometimes  put  on  a  most  peculiar 
Lon.^  Was  I  too  idle  that  I  thus  obsenred  him, 
imaginaUte  that  I  thought  thus  about  him  ?  or 
;hrowa  some  spell  over  me  ? '  I  really  know  not» 
y  time  I  saw  him  afVesh  a  nervous  sensation 
ugh  me.  He  made  me  forget  even  the  interest- 
ii  that  had  so  often  delighted  my  fancy  in  the 
Who  or  what  could  he  be  ?  Was  he  any  ordi- 
ing  mystery  ?  Was  he  Mephistophilis  walking 
1?  or  was  he  the  allegorical  demon  of  England 
eked  the  curiosity  and  froze  the  feeliUgs  of  the 

• 

ing  him  by  staying  at  home  for  two  or  three 
soon  convinced  myself  that  I  was  too  solitary 
and  too  abstracted  to  think  justly,  and  that 
ecies  of  involuntaiy  yet  indulged  musing  upon 
bjects,  I  was  all  this  time  making  something 
bsolute  nothing.  The  society  at  the  boarding- 
5gan  to  break  in  upon  my  reserve.  The  young 
zzed  me,  and  the  landlady  bantered  me,  and  ^ 
Compton  he  laughed  at  me  with  so  much  good 
'  and  rallied  me  with  so  much  clumsy  good 
hat  my  prejudices  against  him  began  to  give 
d  I  talked  to  him  with  even  an  approach  to 

• 

mbt  not,  Mr.  Eisenbach,"  said  he,  ♦♦that  you 
)urself  exceedingly  deep  and  penetrating,  and 
en  you  go  back  to  Germany  you  will  write  a 
r  correct  account  of  English  society,  se^g 
know  it  so  intimately.  Nay,  do  not  deny  it^ 
3W  that  that  is  your  drift ;  and  1  myself  will 
I  several  hints  which  you  will  find  particularly 
,  But  i  would  not  have  you  to  give  yourself 
rther  trouble  in  diving  into  the  depths  of  English 

12 
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manners,  having  evidently  such  large  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  for  a  man  always  writes  with 
most  zeal  upon  a  subject  that  he  does  not  understand.^ 

"  I  certainly  don't  understand  yew." 

*^  So  much  the  better.  It  is  by  want  of  understand- 
ing that  the  world  thrives,  for  there  is  no  confidencd 
like  the  confidence  of  ignorance;  and  if  your  book 
itself  was  understood,  it  would  have  but  little  success. 
But,  harkee,  you'll  never  get  out  of  England  without 
being  taken  in."  . 

*♦  How  mean  you  t" 

"  Why,  courted." 

"  What !  /  courted  T 

^  To  be  sxix§.  The  courtship  in  England  is  all  done 
by  women,  and  you  are  just  the  honest  softling  to  be 
wooed  and  won,, if  you  only  have  plenty  of  the  geldtto 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  mothers  and  single  sisters 
to  sue  for  your  hand.  But  when  you  Bxe  in  for  it,  if 
you  happen  to  like  your  wife  and  wish  to  live  godly 
and  honest,  without  .horns  above  your  ears,  I  would 
advise  you  to  take  her  beyond  the  Rhine  with  you,  or 
at  least  out  of  London;  for  although  the  French  fashion 
in  this  respect  is  rather  out  at  present,  there  are  strange 
doings  occasionally  take  place  in  town." 

"  The  Englishwomen  are  allowed  to  be  exceedingly 
virtuous?" 

"They  are  so  in  general.  But  what  between  ill- 
assorted  marriages  daily  made  for  the  sake  of  fortune, 
and  the  arts  of  certain  shewy  men  on  town ;  what  be- 
tween the  monotony  of  English  life,  which  makes  even 
the  semblance  of  intrigue  so  seducing,  as  it  is  so  dan- 
gerous,— ^there  are  things  happen  now  and  then  which 
help  to  swell  the  muddy  stream  of  human  guilt,  and  to 
keep  up  the  bitter  tide  of  private  misery." 

"  This  is  strong  language ;  but  know  you  of  any  late 
occurrence  that  causes  you  to  speak  so  T  and  as  I 
8pok<^  the  still  unexplained  scene  at  Dover  came  natu- 
rally across  my  mind. 

"  Yes ;  but  if  1  told  you  you  would  put  it  in  your 
book." 
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**  Pshaw !  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  book.** 

"Ton  your  honour T  said  my  new  friend,  with 
affected  vulgarity,  and  looking  incredulously  in  my  face. 
•*  Weil,  my  friend,  il'  you  don't  write  a  book  while  you 
are  ignorant  you  have  little  chance  of  doing  so  when 
you  come  to  know  something ;  for  ignorant  people 
always  write  most  and  fastest;  and  Siose  who  are 
more  ignorant  still  like  a  book  the  better  for  contain- 
ing little  that  is  of  any  value.  But  excuse  me,"  he 
added,  taking  out  his  watch,  >^my  hour  is  colne — I 
have  ad  d  drunken  affair  to  go  to  to-night,  which 
will  probably  keep  me  very  late,"— and  thus  saying,  and 
swallowing  the  dibris  of  his  wine^  he  lefl  the  company 
to  take  a  deeper  dose  somewhere  else. 

The  resources  of  a  stranger  and  a  bachelor  are  few, 
even  in  London ;  at  least  I  found  them  so.  His  very 
pleasures  are  solitary,  and  if  not,  are  sure  to  be  in  some 
shape  mercenary  or  interested.  I  took  up  my  hat,  and 
having  the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  one  of  the  cpmmmi  sort 
of  boxes,  I  determined  to  while  away  the  evening  at 
the  opera. 

The  house  was  thin,  and  the  box  into  which  I  had 
the  entr6e  contained  already  two  ladies,  friends  of  the 
owner,  accompanied  only  by  a  spoiled  boy.  I  felt  my 
situation  awkward,  as  a  stinger  in  England  will  oflen 
do,  hut  putting  on  the  dogged  dulness  of  a  thick-headed 
John  Bull,  to  avmd  that  hatefid  suspicious  look  with 
which  in  London  a  foreign  face  is  usually  regarded,  I 
Bat  down  behind  the  women  without  speaking. 

The  music  that  I  heard  was  elaborate-  and  unmean- 
ing, and  as  for  the  ballet  it  was  well  enough,  only  that 
it  was  a  mere  repetitioji  as  usual.  But  the  ladies  in 
front  of  me  held  a  whispering  conversation,  which, 
becoming  exceedingly  earnest,  I  was,  though  not  an 
eaves-dropper,  obliged  to  give  attention.  It  might  be 
only  a  tale  of  private  scandal,  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  talked  they  seemed  to  have  found  a  mine 
of  family  romance,  tbe  details  of  which  I  could  only 
eatch  by  snatches  and  single  words,  but.  over  which  the 
speakers  gravely  shook  their  heads  as  they  hiuted  ai 
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Strange  fac^  and  stranger  surmisesy  deep  guilt  and 
deeper  suffering,  which  formed  another  painful  illustra- 
tion of  the  weakness  and  the  waywuxbess  of  poor 
human  nature. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  there  could  be  any  identity 
between  this  tale  and  what  I  had  observed  at  Dover  ? 
But  I  could  learn  nothing  connectedly,  for  probably 
nothing  satisfactory  was  known  by  the  ladies  after  all 
In  the  words  I  overheard  there  seemed  to  be  dirn 
reminiscences  of  an  envied  bride  and  a  proud  bride- 
groom, of  a  splendid  sacrifice  to  Hymen  which  the 
fashionable  long  talked  of,  and  of  Continental  adventures 
afterward,  which  were  only  known  by  innuendoes  to  the 
world,  and  spoken  of  chiefly  among  the  servitor  orders, 
in  dark  and  doubtful  whisperings.  Then  there  were 
hints  of  open  assignations  and  midnight  manceuvrcs, 
and  bribed  servants  and  dark  passages,  and  of  a  strange 
man  whom  no  one  knew,  who  liad  lately  been  seen  on 
the  streets  of  tdwn. 

Of  this  person  the  ladies  spoke  with  perfect  entliu- 
siasm,  while  yet,  with  reference  to  his  conduct,  they 
affected  disgust  and  indignation.  In  the  hyperbolical 
language  of  female  admiration,  he  was  described  as  one 
who  dressed  as  no  man  had  ever  dressed  before,  and 
looked  as  no  other  man  in  England  ever  looked: — a 
man  of  high  title  and  haughty  bearing,  with  a  com- 
plexion admirable,  because  un-English — a  profile  like 
that  of  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias,  and  a  mustache 
overlooking  a  scomfiil  lip,  that  had  about  it  the  very  curl 
and  authority  of  aristocracy. 

As  to  the  lady,  her  beauty  was  spoketi  of  in  those 
critical  and  doubtful  terms  in  which  one  woman  usus^Ily 
talks  of  the  attractions  of  another.  Gay  and  fascinating 
once,  shie  was  described  as  so  no  longer,  and  was  now 
never  seen  in  pubUc  unless  it  might  be  m  that  very 
house,  the  opera,  where,  added  the  ladies,  she  might 
possibly  be  that  very  evening. 

While  listening  to  this  gossip,  my  eye  was  much 
struck  by  a  face  which  I  observed  to  steal  occasionally 
6tom  behind  the  curtain  of  a  box  nearly  opposite.    Tbo 
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eountenauice  retired  quickly,  and  I  again  lost  its  Ixild 
and  almost  magnificent  expression  of  beauty.  I  laid 
my  head  back  and  kept  the  glass  to  my  eye  for  a  quarter 
of  ah  hour,  while  I  watched^  for  the  reappearance  of 
this  hidden  star  that  eclipsed  all  others  around  it. 
While  thus  occupied  I  heard  the  door  of  the  box  next 
to  the  one  where  I  sat  opened,  and  a  single  man,  as 
af^ared  by  the  heavy  foot,  ushered  in.  Again  I  saw 
die  head  of  the  lady  I  was  watching  come  forth  from 
behind  the  curtain  to  look  at  Pasta,  and  to  my  astonish* 
ment  she  slowly  and  with  seemingcaution  tuf ned  her  face 
towards  where  I  was,  and,  as  I  thought,  gave  a  hasty 
glance  exactly  at  myself.  I  kept  my  glass  to  my  eye, 
instinctively  impelled  to  observe  the  motions  of  this 
apparitkm.  I  declare  on  my  soul  I  saw  her  smile  and 
almost  make  a  sign  tonne — ^it  seemed  evidently  to'  me. 
1  could  not  mistake  it,  but  in  another  instant  the  face 
was  lost  behind  the  curtain. 

It  was  now  my  disposition,  as  a  stranger,  to  be 
curious  and  observing,  and  solitude  had  made  me 
thoughtful.  I  began  to  wOnder  what  could  cause  a 
single  individual  to  come  to  the  opera  so  lato  as  the 
man- in  the  next  box  had  done.  Again  I  saw  the  lady 
opposite  look  across.  It  now  struck  me  that  it  was  not 
to  me  but  to  this  late-coming  stranger  that  she  had 
seemed  to  smile. 

The  great  curtain  of  the  stage  was  about  to  drop,  and 
I  should  soon  know  nothing.  My  curiosity  was  not  to 
be  restrained,  and  putting  my  head  out  to  get  a  sight 
of  my  neighbour,  I  saw  a  black,  foreign-looking  head, 
which  turning  round  at  my  seeming  impertinence,  the 
.  large  dark  eyes  of  the  man  by  whom  I  had  of  late  been 
haunted  glared  full  up<m  mci  I  declare  I  was  seized 
with  an  absolute  tremor,  and  as  the  house  rose,  I  found 
a  sort  of  refuge  in  losing  myself  in'  the  crowd  of  the 
crush-room  without.  But  by  the  time  I  had  arrived  at 
the  colonnade  below,  and  my  ears  began  to  be  stunned 
by  the  shouts  of  the  servjants  and  people  calling  for  the 
'  earriages  of  the  nobility,  my  curiosity  returned,  impel- 
ling me  to  try,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  lady. 
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This  attempt  was  useless  now;  for  though  silks  msded 
around  me,  and  lights  glared  above,  and  forms  of  beauty 
flitted  past,  and  all  the  perfumes  of  Paris  wafled  across 
my  sense,  the  crowd  was  too  great  for  me  to  see  any 
one  distinctly,  unless  I  had  made  myself  more  obtrusive 
than  it  was  my  nature  to  do. 

Just  as  I  had  got,  however,  among  the  soldiers  and 
▼alets,  who  served  to  choke  up  the  outer  vomitory  of 
the  theatre,  the  steps  of  a  carriage  without  the  colunAns 
were  let  down  with  a  rattle,  and  I  turned  my  head  to 
look  at  its  intended  and  probably  fiaiir  occupants.  A 
noble  female  figure,  wrapped  in  a  carriage-cloak,  swakn 
past  me  like  a  queen.  As  she  bent  herself  in  stepping 
into  the  carriage,  I  had  a  single  glance  of  a  bold  Roman 
profile,  which  might  have  suited  that  of  Lucretia  her- 
self. I  could  see  no  more  save  a  dark  eyelash,  but  a 
portion  of  the  headdress,  which  I  was  able  to  notice, 
informed  me  at  once.  I  knew  it  was  the  very  same  I 
had  seen  from  behind  the  curtain — at  least  I  thought  so. 
I  tried  to  get  another  look  to  assure  myself,  but  the 
crowd  jostled  me  out  of  sight,  and  I  only  heard  the  car- 
riage rattle  off  down  the  street,  while  I  elbowed  my 
way  forth  towards  my  lodgings  almost  in  a  fever  of  on- 
gratified  ^and  yet  strongly-excited  curiosity  and  interest, 
concerning  some  persons  I  could  not  tell  whom. 


CHAPTER  m. 

When  I  got  to  the  door  of  my  own  home,  some  ianc^ 
struck  me,  of  waywardness  or  of  an  odd  humour,  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  enter  it.  Though  the  liight  was  by 
no  means  particularly  inviting,  I  turned  away,  and  de- 
termined, late  as  it  was,  to  make  up  for  my  late  confine- 
ment, by  strolling  away  some  distance,  before  I  at- 
tempted to  sleep.    I  was  by  no  means  well  acquainted 
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mth  London,  so,  proceeding  northward,  I  was  soon  lost 
anumg  turnings  s^  crossings. 

Wandeiing  through  that  labyrinth  of  dull  streets  that 
shoot  up  their  tiers  of  long  windows,  and  tire  the  ,eye 
with  their  eternal  sameness  from  Piccadilly  to  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  on  turning  a  comei'«  and  looking  down  one 
of  those  interminable  lines  of  lamps  that  blind  the  eyes 
and  fatigue  the  imaginatioB,  a  figure  intervened  in  the 
near  distance,  which,  by  continuing  for  a  considerable ' 
time  in  my  view,  and  by  its  dow  tread  and  measured 
movement,  strongly  attracted  my  observation. 
.  Striding  forward  to  get  nesurer,  I  observed  that  the 
figure  wore  an  elaborately  tasselated  cloak,  while  a 
crushed  opera-hat  was  placed  out  of  all  keeping  upon 
his  thickly  fiumished  head,  as  if  stuck  on  to  help  to  dis- 
guise tlie  wearer. 

There  are  individuals  who,  when  the  eye  once  fixes 
upon  them,  excite  one's  curiosity  we  know  not  why. 
By  his  stately  gait  and  muffled  elaboration  of  Spanish 
cloak,  the  man  before  me  impressed  me  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  person  of  rank ;  but  why  such  a  man 
should  be  wandering  the  streets  •  of  London  on  foot  at 
this  hour  could  not  well  be  accounted  for,  unless  some 
secret  intrigue  was  supposed,  which  might  make  it  un- 
safe to  employ  any  decent  vehicle.  When  this  fancy 
had  once  got  into  my  head,  after  what  I  had  overheaid 
at  the  opera,  I  was  instantly  smitten  with  that  woman!s 
curiosity  which  still  was  at  hand,  and  determined  to 
watdi  the  motions  of  the  stranger. 

Crossing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  prevent 
suspicion,  I  at  length  observed  the  cloaked  man  stop  at 
one  of  those  large  black  doors  so  common  in  the  west 
of  London ;  but  instead  of  seeking  admittance  to  the 
mansion  by  the  bold  and  decided  knock  and  ring  of 
aristocracy,  I  observed  him  touch  the  great  door  gently 
by  three  ligRt  taps  with  the  head  of  his  cane,  when  in- 
stantly the  door  opened,  as  if  a  servant  liad  been  sta- 
tioned behind  it  to  wait  for  him,  and  the  next  moment 
he  was  out  of  my  sight. 

The  iaddtint  struck  me  as  to  singular,  that,  stepping 
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across  the  street,  I  cletermined  at  least  to  mark  the 
house  into  which  the  stranger  had  been  thus  suspi- 
ciously admitted,  and  afterward  to  inquire  the  name  of 
the  street,  in  case  any  event  should  occur  to  give  me  a 
clew  to  the  affair.  I  stepped  up  to  the  door,  «»id  in 
looking  up  close  to  it  for  a  number  or  name,  I  uninien* 
tionally  gave  it  a  slight  push  with  my  hand.  To  my 
astonishment  it  swung  wide  open;  and  as  if  an  infatua- 
'  tion  of  curiosity  was  over  me,  in  another  instant  I  was 
in  the  interior  of  the  hall. 

I  had  stepped  in,  in  the  first  instance,  to  catch  bold 
of  the  door,  and  shut  it  again  without  being  observed. 
I  did  so,  but  finding  no  one  near,  and  the  entrance 
lighted  only  by  a  single  lamp  borne  by  a  statue  in  a 
niche  on  the  staircase,  I  stood  for  a  moment  inside  to 
take  another  observation.  I  listened,  and  heard  feet  as 
if  cautiously  ascending  the  stairs  from  an  inner  hall,  for 
the  mansion  was  extensive  and  magnificent,  yet  to  me  it 
had  a  strangely  dead  and  sombre  appearance. 

I  ventured  three  or  four  paces  within  to  listen,  with 
better  effect.  I  heard. a  foot  sofUy  treading,  but  it 
seemed  at  a  distance.  What  was  my  consternation 
when  on  looking  upwards  I  perceived  a  servant  stealthily 
descending  the  great  stairs  almost  immediately  over  me. 
Fortunately  I  was  not  seen.  Stepping  behind  a  pillar 
until  he  should  pass,  I  observed  the  man  go  directly  to 
the  hall-door.  He  uttered  an*  oath  when  he  found  it 
scarcely  closed,  but  my  feelings  may  be  conceived 
when  as  I  stood  trembling  behind  the  pillar,  I  saw  the 
fellow  double-lock  and  chain  the  door,  and  taking  out 
the  key,  proceed  with  a  grumble  of  characteristic  pro- 
fanity at  his  own  stupidity  to  place  the  heavy  instrument 
in  his-  pocket ;  then  putting  out  the  dim  light  on  the 
Btaircaise,  he  walked  past  me,  and  descended  towards 
the  apartments  below. 

I  was  so  amazed  at  the  situation  in  which  I  now 
fonnd  myself,  thus  accidentally  Jocked  into  a  strange 
man3i0n,  that  for  a  few  minutes  I  stood  behind  the  pillar 
perfeetly  stupified.  I  saw  that  id  get  out  from  this  un- 
pleasant predicament  I  most  make  myself  known  to  the 
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inmates,  and  what  ^xctise  ti)  frame  othowto  face  them 
I  knew  not  Undoubtedly  I  ha4  with  the  most  thought- 
less folly,  made  n^self  an  object  of  serious  suspicion ; 
and  I  saw  that  to  get  out  of  durance  explanations  would 
be  necessary  that  couM  not  fail  to  be  exceedingly  de- 
grading. But  when  I  began  to  anticipate  the  tale  of  this 
adventure  getting  abroad  in  the  public,  and  coming  to 
the  ears  of  those  I  lived  among,  my  face  burned  with 
forestalled  shame,  and  my  h^art  became  absolutely  sick 
with  vexation. 

I  was  beginning  to  rally  my  courage,  however,  when 
I  heard  a  door  open  above,  and  a  heavy  step  proceed 
along  ihe  passage.  Immediately  afier  I  perceived  an 
elderly  woman,  having  the  appearance  of  a  ^ck-nurse, 
come  tottering  down  the  back-stairs.  Every  thing  within 
this  dwelling  was  eag^ly  observed  by  me,  in  order  that 
I  might  obtain  soi^e  idea  of  the  sort  of  house  into,  which 
I  had  got ;  and  whether  it  was  the  deception  of  my  agi- 
tated feelings  I  ki^w  not  then,  but  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  glared  strangdiy  as  she  {^issed  down,  as  if  she 
was  intoxicated.  Where  on  earth  eould  I  have  got  to ! 
The  beldam  hobbled  off  widi  her  ean<fle  lather  hand, 
and  soon  was  lost  among  the  apartments  below. 

While  considering  what  1  diould  do,  I  heard  a  feeble 
voice  issuing  from  an  apartment  overhead,  and  caUing 
sepeatedly  some  name  which  I  could  not  distinguish. 
I  listened  anxiously  as  I  went  towards  the  stairs,  and 
al  eveiy  repetition  of  the  feeble  and  entreating  cry,  I 
BBOunted  up  a  few  steps  hi^ter»  impelled  now  by  sym- 
pathy even  more  than  by  curiosity,  until  {soon  found 
myself  on  ihe  first  landmg-place,  and  gazing  towards 
tiie  open  door  whence  the  sound  proceeded. 

"  Hannah  i  Hannah  l^-^-cried  the  voice.     "  Is  there 
no  one  here  to  attend  me  i    Hannah,  I  say  1 — Oh,  must 
I  he  here  and  die  of  thirst !" 
.    I  stepped  involuntarily  towards  the  open  door. 

"Is  there  no  one  there?  Where  are  all  my  ser- 
T«it8 1  Where  is  my  wife  this  week  past  ?"  continued 
Ihe  voice.  '*  What  s^ves  all  my  wealth,  when  here  I 
Se  of  buxning  thirst  t    Ah,  curaed  wealth,  without  lov« 
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—cursed  wealth — ^I  choke!  I  choke!     Oh,  could  I  ody 
reach  that  glass,  that  mocks  my  parched  tongue  l" 

The  appeal  was  too  much  for  my  excited  feelings 
— and  forgetting  every  thing  else,  I  walked  into  the 
chamber,  and  lifting  the  glass,  towards  wliich  the  sick 
man  looked  with  harrowing  eagerness,  I  held  it  to  hi^ 
lips. 

"  Ha ! — he ! — ^he !"  uttered  the  feeble  sick  man,  after 
he  had  drunk  hastily,  and  looking  up  in  my  face  with 
a  delight  that  partook  of  the  idiotcy  either  of  raving 
fever  or  of  insanity — '*  What  brought  you  here,  Lodo- 
wick,  to  give  me  my  drink  ?  Ha  !  he ! — don't  you 
know  me !" 

The  address  astonished  me,  when  I  looked  in  the 
emaciated  countenance  of  the  sick  gentleman,  and  tried 
to  recall  a  dim  fancy  of  having  seen  it  before.  I  had 
seen  it  certainly,  but  where  or  when  1  could  not  at  the 
moment  think  of;  for  the  eyes  were  so  sunk  with  ill- 
ness, and  their  expression  so  altered  by  mental  imbe- 
cility, that  past  recollections  were  confounded  in  the 
pain  of  the  spectacle. 

"Hark'ee,  Lodowick,"  whispered  the  sick  person 
feebly,  and  still  under  the  imagination  that  he  knew  me, 
^*if  you  find  that  drunken  old  nurse  on  the  stairs,  be 
sure  you  throw  her  over ! — ^be  sure  you  do ! — Oh,  I 
am  a  poor  wretched  man !"  and  the  pained  invalid  shut 
his  eyes  and  groaned  with  a  heart-touching  moan. 

He  again  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed  steadfastly  upoa 
me.  **  Shall  I  help  you  to  more  drink  ?"  I  said  com- 
passionately. 

"  Hell  and  fury !" — screamed  the  sick  man,  his  coun- 
tenance now  changing  into  an  expression  of  horror  as 
he  gazed  on  me — ^  you  are  not  Lodowick !  I  know 
what  you  want  You  have  come  here  after  my  wife— • 
my  false  wife !- — ^but  I  might  have  known  all  this-^for 
she  never,  never  loved  me— and  some  one  such  a  woman 
must  love— Oh,  I^  am  an  unhappy  man !" 

"  I  solemnly  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  never  seen  her." 

The  countenance  again  lost  its  energetic  wildness^ 
and  assumed  its  pleased  and  half-imbecile  eiqpn 
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*»*^I8  that  really  the  case,  friend  T  he  said,  as  he  still 
gazed — **  and  you  attending  upon  me  here  while  my 
own  servants  leave  me  to  die.  But  hark !"  he  whis- 
pered, ^*  there  is  that  drunken  old  devil  coming  up  again. 
I  cannot  get  rid  of  her,  for  she  deceives  even  my  wife, 
by  pretending  kindness  to  me,  while  she  neglects  me 
all  night.  Now,  my  friend,  will  you  just  watch  till  she 
gets  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  then  pitch  her  over — 
pitch  her  just  over — ^head  and  heels — ^he !  he  1" 

*^  I  will,"  said  I,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  leave  this  sad 
scene ;  **  Fll  soon  do  for  her ;"  and  again  I  stepped  out 
into  the  passage. 

"  This  is  the  most  extraordinary,  exhibition  of  wealth 
and  misery,'^  said  I  to  myself,  ^  that  ever  presented  itself 
to  my  obsjervation.  Wh^re  on  earth  can  I  have  got  to  ? 
and  where  is  this  odd  adventure  to  end  f 

A  light  shot  upwards  from  the  back-stairs  and  across  ' 
the  corridor,  and  the  old  nurse  now  came  clambering  up 
the  stairs,  carrying  her  taper  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  in 
the  o^er,  which  obliged  me  to  mount  the  second  flight  to 
escape  her  observation.  As  I  looked  down,  I  observed 
that  the  wretch  i^as  nearly  tipsy,  but  fearing  to  meet  her 
eye,  I  hastily  mounted  the  next  stair,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments more  I  found  myself  on  the  second  story  of  this 
strange  mansion. 

^'  How,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  am  I  to  be  relieved 
from  this  awkward  predicament  ?"  I  again  asked  my- 
self, '^  and  where  have  I  got  to  ?  Never  did  a  house 
appear  less  likely  for  a  scene  of  intrigue  than  this  dis- 
msd  mansion,  and  yet  I  am  certain  I  saw  that  dark,  sol- 
emn, aristocratical  figure  enter  it*" 

My  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  murmuring  sigh, 
which  evidently  came  from  only  a  short  distance,  and 
stepping  a  few  paces  inward,  I  perceived  the  dark  cor- 
ridor crossed  by  a  stream  of  light,  which  proceeded 
from  a  room  in  the  passage,  the  door  of  which  stood 
slightly  ajar. 

"  By  Heavens  T'  said  I  mentally,  "  since  I  am  in  this 
situation,  I  will  take  ^ly  chance  of  every  consequence, 
la  wder  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  mysteries  that 
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appear  about  the  inmates  of  this  house,^  zod  I  8tep|ied 
up  quite  close  to  the  slightly  opened  door. 

I  thought  I  heard  a  murmuring  sound,  as  if  df  a  soft 
whisper  from  within,  but  as  I  stood  to  listen,  all  was 
again  silent.  The  door,  moved  by  the  draft  of  air  from 
below,  edged  a  little  more  open,  and  I  could  partly  see 
inside.  The  glimpse  of  magnificence  and  of  luxury 
that  I  obtained  whetted  my  curiosity,  now,  as  I  was 
prepared  for  any  personal  exposure ;  and  tonching  the 
'  door  lightly,  it  moved  halfopen.  The  one  glance  of 
rich  curtains  and  couches,  gilding  and  decoratioii,  that 
first  caught  my  eye,  convinced  me  that  I  was  looking 
into  no  ordinary  apartment,  and  the  idea  of  a  lady's 
boudoir,  but  more  Pari»an  than  Eifglish,  came  instantly 
across  rae,  accompanied  by  that  guilty  feeling  which 
one  may  well  experience  who  ventures  within  t£^  inner 
recesses  of  an  Eastern  harem* 

The  light  seemed  tO  bum  low,  but  I  next  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  table,  on  which  was  placed  a  dim  lamp,  which 
stood  on  a  tripod,  fancifully  supported  by  carved  figures, 
and  shed  its  mellow  light  over  crystal  decanters  and 
glasses,  wherein  the  dark  ruby  ccdour  of  wine,  with 
fruits  and  refreshments,  served  in  silver,  and  crowded  to- 
gether under  the  softened  light,  gave  an  idea  of  gorgeous 
and  profuse  luxuriance^  The  sight  that  next  presented 
itself,  however,  almost  took  the  tight  out  of  my  eyes. 
The  bust  of  a  lady  appeared  beycmd  the  table^  as  she 
sat  with  her  arms  folded  over  her  breast,  and  seemed 
to  gaze  with  an  expression  of  excitement  on  some  ob- 
ject which  I  could  not  as  yet  see.  A  noble,  heroic 
bust  it  vras,  a  white  throat,  and  part  of  the  bared  bosom 
to  be  seen,  her  shoulder  just  touched  by  the  curling 
tendrils  of  a  bouquet  of  dark  clustering  hair,  which 
towered  above  a  head  of  the  most  classic  form.  I(er 
lips  began  to  move,  but  emitted  only  a  whisper ;  she 
turned  her  face  a  little,  and  I  detected  in  an  instant  the 
bold  and  striking,  yet  lovely  feminine  features  of  the 
lady  whom  I  had  seen  enter  the  carriage,  and  whom  I 
could  not  mistake  as  the  very  same  which  I  had  watched 
boking  stealthily  from  behmd  the  eurtais  at  the  opera 
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«  For  merey's  sake,  G^eorgian^  do  aot  use  me  thus  | 

I  can  bear  any  thing  but  this,^  exclaimed  passionately 
a  man's  voice  from  within. 

The  lady  sighed,  and  compressed  her  li^s,  but  re* 
plied  not. 

^  What  have  I  done,  Lady  Stains,  to  merit  this  treat- 
ment f* 

^  A  slight  thing  for  a  man  of  galTantry,'*  said  the  lady 
bitterly,  but  yet  with  scomiul  dtffnity,-^**  only  ruined 
me — ^ruined  me,  my  lord— that's  mJ* 

^  How  can  you  say  so.  Lady  Stains  ?  when  after  all 
my  assiduity,  all  that  my  imcomquerabie  love  has  im« 
pelled  me  to  do  and  to  submit  to  tor  your  sake,  I  have 
never  until  this  night  obtained  one  half-homr's  pri* 
vate— •• 

^  Are  you  not-at  this  moment,"  interrupted  the  lady, 
**  alone  with  me  in  my  boudoir  after  midnight,  and  Sir 
Archibald's  own  servant  privy  to  it?  Has  the  world 
leisure  to  judge  fit>m  any  other  than  exterior  circum- 
stances ?  iod  is  it  its  way  to  take  ^e  favourable  view 
of  the  conduct  of  those  whom  it  envies  or  affects  to 
pity  t  Alas !  you,  my  lord,  aiid  my  own  thoughtless 
heart,  which  has  given  you  too  much  encouragement^ 
and  my  girlish  ambition,  and  my  mercenary  relations 
who  have  placed  me  in  the  unnatural  circumstances  in 
which  I  am,  have  ruined  me— ruined  me !  Oh,  if  it 
were  possible  in  this  world  for  unintentional  gmlt  to 
retrace  its  steps — ^" 

"  Guilt  I  my  lady — ^how  can  you  talk  thus  when  you 
know — ^" 

**  Is  not  that  very  assiduity  that  you  make  your  boast 
guilt,  when  /  did  not  peremptorily  forbid  it !  Is  not  this 
meeting  deep  guilt  on  my  part?  Were  any  one  of  the 
world's  prowlers  afler  matter  of  scandal  standing  this 
moment  behind  that  door,. and  watching  us  now,  would 
the  eaves-dropping  wretch  not  c^dl  us  a  guilty  pair,  and 
proclaimi  my  deep  delinquency  to  the  greedy  ears  of  a 
rejoicing  world,  before  the  morning's  dawn ;  or  hold  me 
up  one  day  to  scorn  in  a  public  court  of  justice,  by 

Vol.  I.— G  13 
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witnessing,  with  the  hofy  Evangelists  at  his  lips,  mj 
evenasting  infamy  V* 

My  fieelings  may  be  conceived  at  this  moment,  as 
the  lady  paused  in  her  passionate  speech,  when  1 
thought  of  my  present  predicament;  but  I  stood  per* 
fectly  still,  prepared  for  the  worst. 

**For  Heaven^s  sake,  Georgiana,  do  not  speak  so 
loud;  and  see,  the  door  is  wide  open.  Allow  me,** 
— and  I  heard  the  speaker  rise  from  his  seat. 

'*  No,  my  lord,  you  shall  not,  imless  you  mean  to 
leave  me  this  instant,'*  cried  the  lady.  "We  are  not 
isome  to  that — ^to  be  shut  in  together." 

The  noble  paramour  seemed  to  resume  his  seat, 
while  I  stood  doggedly  where  I  was,  but  trembling,  1 
confess,  with  conscious  shame,  and  only  putting  my 
head  occasionally  past  the  door  to  catch  a  ^mpse  of 
the  lady. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  after  a  moment,  **  I  beg  of  you 
to  leave  roe.  What  can  you  possibly  promise  your- 
self by  this  desperate  boldness,  after  what  I  have  told 
you?** 

"  Geofrgiana,"  he  said,  assuming  a  tone  of  tender* 
ness,  "you  are  unhappy.'* 

"  I  know  I  am :  is  that  any  novelty  among  our  help* 
less  sex?" 

**  And  you  are  wedded  to  one  who — ^ 

"Heavens!  my  lord,  what  would  you  say?  How 
feiv  women,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  niarried 
to  their  hearts'  wish !" 

"  From  what  I  can  learn  the  present  illness  of  Sii 
Archibald  is  a  mere  repetition  of  those  fits  which  may 
keep  you  lingering  over  him,  partly  as  his  siek-nurse 
and  partly  as  the  endurer  of  his  humours,  until  the 
blessed  years  of  your  youth  shall  have  wasted  them* 
selves  in  sickening  depression  and  confinement;  and 
that  love  for  which  you  were  bom,  and  which  is  the 
strongest  feeling  of  your  nature,  shall  burst  the  swell- 
nng  heart  in  which  you  would  in  vain  stifle  it." 

I  looked  forth  as  he  paused,  and  saw  the  lady  cover 
her  eyes  with  her  long  plump  fingers,  and  while  kai»- 
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ing  her  head  upon  her  naked  aim,  her  breast  beared 
with  deep  emotion. 

"Lady,  listen  to  me^"  continued  the  other  voice 
eagerly ;  "  you  talk  of  there  being  little  novelty  in  your 
circumstances ;  but  point  me  out  among  all  vrhom  you 
know  in  society  any  one  of  half  your  beauty  so  wretch- 
edly situated ;  and  would  there,  let  me  ask,  be,  even  in 
the '  eyes  of  the  world,  aiiy  novelty  in  a  young  and 
lovely  woman  breaking  through  the  trammels  that 
others  forced  upon  her  at  an  age  when  she  was  unable 
to  judge  of  the  imperative  requirements  of  her  own 
heart, — and  abandoning  age,  imbecility,  and  iealoos 
impotence  for  congeniality — happiness — joy  such  as 
I — l^  Georgiana,  who  adore  you,  could  bestow — and 
will  bestow — ^wiU  conter  and  lead  you  to,  throughout 
every  moment  of  my  ^ture  life,  and  with  every  ad- 
vantage of  my .  birth  and  my  fortune — seek  for  that 
contentment  which  in  present  circumstances  you  can 
never  taste.  Lady,  think-— consent — will  you? — this 
moment  is  mine — thk  opportunity,  that  I  have  bought 
with  so  many  nights'  watching,  is  ours — put  yourself 
under  my  protection — despise  the  babble  of  nine  short 
days  at  home  while  you  and  I  shall  be  abroad  enjoying 
life  and  love — Georgiana!  speak!  are  you  mme?  1 
will  devote  my  existence  to  you !" 

The  lady  slowly  raised  her  head  and  let  her  white 
arm  droop  from  her  face  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
speaker.  The  pause  was  like  the  breathless  instant 
ihat  precedes  the  flash  of  the  tube  which  deprives  some 
being  of  existence.  By  heaven,  I  was  unable  to  resist 
my  anxiety  to  assure  myself  regarding  the  other,  and 
taking  half  a  step  forward  I  saw  the  eager  half-foreign 
countenance  of  that  stranger  whom  my  curiosity  had 
followed  from  the  hour  of  my  arrival  in  England,  gazing 
with  an  ardour  that  was  almost  terrible  in  the  beauteous 
face  of  the  lady. 

"Now,"  said  she,  calmly;  "now  I  have  heard  you 
out — now  I  know  all — ^now  I  see  all  that  the  dread  vista 
of  futurity  presents,  should  I  listen  to  your  audacious 
proposalrr-Go,  my  lord!     Go! — ^Leave  me  I  say — ^I 
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win  not  h%ar  you  1  Not  a  ifrord  fUrther  ^;H11 1  listen  to. 
€rO !  else  I  will  call  up  the  servants  ;"  and  as  she  rose 
I  retreated  a  few  steps  outside  the  door. 

"  Does  not  the  world,  as  you  say,  already  call  you 
guilty r*  I  heard  the  other  say,  "and  does  not  even 
your  jealous  husband  helieve  it  and  upbraid  you  con- 
cerning me  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  deserve  it ;  but  I  have  another  to  answer 
to-— I  have  my  ovm  conscience  to  sadsfy.  Now  leave 
me,  my  lord,**  she  added,  entreatingly;  and  now  think- 
ing that  this  strange  scene  was  about  to  be  tenninated, 
I  hastily,  and  on  tiptoe,  traversed  the  corridor,  and 
again  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

All  was  again  dark  around,  but  I  had  no  sooner  got 
to  the  staircase,  while  the  stranger  within  still  held  a 
low-toned  altercation  with  the  lady,  unwilling,  as  it  ap- 
peared, to  abandon  his  object,  than  a  smell  of  fire  crossed 
my  sense,  as  if  ascending  from  below.  I  slipped  again 
softly  down  to  the  first  Ismding-plac^,  and  now  the  smell 
became  decidedly  sensible.  Recollecting  the  tipsy 
state  of  the  nurse,  I  stood  once  more  at  the  door  of  the 
sick  man^s  chamber.  A  strongs  light  gleamed  at  the 
foot  of  the  door,  which  was  now  shut.  A  rapid  sus- 
picion again  aroused  my  feelings,  and  braving  eveiy 
personal  consideration,  I  tumj^d  the  hatidle  of  the 
chamber-dt>or  and  walked  in.  I  soon  saw  what  had 
given  rise  to  my  suspicions. 

The  careless  beldam  was  sitting  at  a  table  by  the 
nfindow  sound  asleep ;  the  top  of  her  muslin  cap  burnt 
completely  oflT,  having  been  consumed  by  the  flame  of 
the  candle  over  which  she  nodded,  and  the  ignition  of 
the  cap  and  shawl  having  now  communicated  with  the 
window-curtain,  the  latter  was  rapidly  burning  towards 
the  drapery  above. 

I  saw  that  without  aid  the  fire  would  instantly  com- 
municate to  the  bed  in  which  the  sick  man  lay  now  also 
fast  asleep,  and,  in  short,  that  in  five  minutes  more  the 
room  would  be  in  flames.  As  I  ran  towards  the  window, 
and,  drawing  aside  the  further  curtain  which  was  not 
yet  ignited,  perceived  that  the  shutters  were  not  closed, 
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«  sudden  thought  struck  me  regarding  the  termination 
oi  this  adventure.  Heaven  help  us,  but  man  is  a  selfish 
animal,  for  in  another  instant  my  own  awkward  predica- 
ment came  so  home  upon  myself,  that  I  resolved  to  risk 
the  burning  of  the  mansion,  and  all  other  consequences, 
for  the  chance  now  afiforded  me  of  getting  unobserved 
out  of  the  house. 

Pulling  away  the  unconscious  old  woman,  who  was 
drunk  asleep,  as  well  as  some  other  baggage  from  near 
the  window,.!  witnessed  the  flames  spreading,  without 
in  the  mean  time  giving  any  alarm  *y  and  retreating  to- 
wards the  door,  which  I  shut  as  I  went  out,  to  {Prevent 
the  draft  of  air,  and  then  descending  the  great  stair, 
going  to  the  entrance,  I  lifted  the  end  of  the  heavy 
chain  and  thundered  violently  at  the  hall-door. 

The  sound  of  my  unexpected  noise  had  not  died 
away  within  the  mansion,  when  I  heard  a  scream  above- 
stairs,  and  light  footsteps  come  hastily  forth ;  but  the 
lady  seemed  to  have  fainted,  for  the  sounds  ceased,  and 
in  an  instant  after  I  heard  tlie  wires  move  by  the  walls 
through  the  lobbies,  and  a  bell  ring  violently  below. 

Again  I  thundered  at  the  door,  and  in  a  few  moments 
after  the  servant,  whose  duty  it  appeared  to  have  been 
to  sit  up,  came  from  his  lurking-place  in  great  terror, 
and  passing  me  while  I  again  stood  concealed  behind 
the  pillar,  I  observed  him  take  the  key  from  his  pocket, 
and,  to  my  great  relief,  proceed  to  open  the  door.  Look- 
ing out  and  seeing  no  one,  he  stepped  forth  as  I 
had  calculated,  to  ascertain  who  raised  this  alaruL 
The  street  was  silent  and  deserted,  but  in  his  terror  he 
crossed  the  way  while  I  slipped  out,  and  going  up  to 
him,  exclaimed  in  hL?  ear,  "  Are  you  mad  \  Do  you 
not  see  that  your  house  is  on  fire  V^  at  the  same  time 
pointing  up  to  the  blazing  window.  "The  whole 
inmates  might  have  been  burnt  to  death,"  I  added, 
"had  I  not  most  fortunately  observed  it  in  passing  and 
given  the  alarm  by  knocking  at  the  door.  Hasten  to 
the  apartments,  and  I  will  be  here  to  call  assistance." 

The  fellow  ran  back  in  terror,  and  was  soon  joined 
by  some  of  the  other  servants,  but  I  was  not  at  all  dis- 
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posed  to  trttst  myself  again  inside,  and  waited  without 
to  observe  the  result  and  be  ready  to  give  any  exterior 
assistance.  I  could  observe  that  there  was  not  a  Httle 
bustle  and  alarm  in  the  mansion,  but  at  length  it  died 
away,  and  with  the  burning  of  the  window-curtains  the 
whole  actual  damage  seemed  to  have  tenniinated,  ex- 
cepting what  might  have  been  the  effects  of  the  acci- 
dent upon  the  invalid  gentleman,  whom  I  now  knew 
to  be  the  same  I  had  seen  at  Dover«  and  whose  screams 
I  could  plainly  hear  as  I  stood  in  the  street  amid  the 
co^ifused  noise  within  the  house. 

Before  finally  retreating  I  went  once  more  up  to  the 
door  to  observe  the  number  on  it,  when  it  was  cau- 
tiously opened  by  the  same  servant,  and  the  cloaked 
figure  of  the  aristocratic  stranger  issued  forth.  The 
very  sight  of  this  remarkable  being  had  such  an  effect 
on  me  that  on  perceiving  him  I  had  not  the  power  to 
move. 

**-  This  is  the  gentleman,  your  lordship,^  said  the 
servant,  to  my  astonishment,  as  he  pointed  to  me, 
♦*who  saved  the  house  by  giving  the  alarm  without" 

"  Ha — is  it  so  ?"  said  the  former,  appearing  to  know 
me ;  but  afVer  one  start  of  animation  his  features  relaxed 
into  the  same  cold  haughty  smile  that  I  had  at.  first 
observed,  as  if  chagrin  and^ disappointment  had  sat  on 
it,  his  large  eyes  appearing  incapable  of  shooting  that 
lightning  of  passion  which  I  had  been  the  witness  of  in 
the  boudoir  above.  He  passed  on,  however,  turned  the 
comer  of  a  street,  and  before  I  had  completely  recovered 
my  surprise  or  was  able  to  use  my  legs  with  effect,  be 
had  entirely  vanished  from  my  sight. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

t 

When  I  found  myself  fairly  in  the  street,  after  the 
termination  of  this  adventure,  it  had  still  such  an  efi'ect 
upon  me  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  really 
quite  alone,  and  deUvered  from  the  shame  of  which  I 
had  so  long  felt  the  painful  apprehension.  I  therefore 
pushed  my  way  on  from  street  to  street,  as  I  thought, 
homewards,  as  if  some  one  was  rapidly  chasing  me, 
and  several  times  looked  over  my  shoulder  to  see  if  the 
personage  who  had  so  long  excited  my  curiosity  was 
not  actually  dodging  my  steps.  Meeting,  however, 
with  no  one,  excepting  here  and  there  a  solitary  watch- 
man,— for  we  in  England  were  then  under  the  old 
watchmen  regime, — and  perceiving,  behind  and  before, 
a  clear  street,  without  a  sound  disturbing  the  silence,  I 
began  to  pace  slower,  and  to  suffer  the  current  of  my 
own  reflections  upon  all  that  I  had  witnessed. 

The  image  of  a  man — any  man — ^is  in  general  easily 
dismissed  from  another  man's  fancy,  but  that  of  a 
woman,  a  beautiful  woman,  is  much  more  adhesive; 
particularly  to  the  imagination  of  a  thoughtful  and 
sober-minded  stranger,  cast  by  chance  into  the  ocean 
of  human  beings,  which  ebbs  and  flows  through  the 
complex  receptacles  of  a  great  capital.  And  yet  I  did 
not  think  of  the  lady  I  had  seen  with  any  other  senti- 
ment than  the  natural  interest  we  all  feel  in  the  fate  of 
a  fascinating  and  high-minded  woman,  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  neither  could  give  nor  receive 
the  pleasure  for  which,  in  person  and  mind,  she  was 
eminently  fitted ;  and  now,  in  consequence,  and  by  the 
arts  of  another,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  interest  I  had  at  first  felt  about  the  strange  man 
was  now  turned  into  suspicion,  and  almost  abhorrence ; 
and  should  the  lady  not  have  the  strength  of  mind  to 
persist  in  her  exclusion  of  himt  or  in  any  degree  give 
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way  to  his  further  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  I  sair 
reserved  for  her  in  the  dim  vista  of  the  future,  misery^ 
and  degradation,  such  as  saddened  me  to  think  o£. 

As  I  mused'  concerning  this  lady,  however,  by  the 
natural  scene-shiftiiigs  of  fancy,  and  the  affinities  of 
association,  another  image  of  female  beauty  was  pre- 
sented to  my  mind,  namely,  of  that  sweet  innocent  face 
which  I  had  so  frequently  had  opportunities  of  contem- 
plating, as  it  passed  me  like  the  fleeting  dream  of  an 
angel,  during  my  solitary  rambles  among  the  well- 
dressed  crowds  of  this  Babel  of  the  west..  Beauty — 
thoughtless,  or  perhaps  pensive  beauty, — ^I  speak  of  the 
unconscious  possessor, — ^how  seldom  is  the  young  and 
joyous  heart  of  its  wearer  aware  of  the  number  of  its 
secret  but  sensitive  worshippers,  as,  gliding  past,  like 
regretful  ghosts,  even  while  th^y  walk  the  busy  streets,  . 
its  keen  glances  are  darted  into  their  inmost  souls,  and 
are  afterward  dwelt  upon,  in  fancy,  as  the  precious 
lightning  of  the  gods,  which  shooteth  down  from  heaven, 
to  give  a  golden  lustre  and  a  bright  radiance  to  the 
heavy  clouds  of  existence !  These  touching  looks  of 
female  loveliness,  how  they  linger  upon  the  recollection 
of  the  solitary  bachelor,  as  he  sighs  over  the  imagina- 
tion of  joys  which  he  cannot  taste,  until  he  lays  his 
head  at  night  on  his  cold  dull  pillow ;  or  as,  for  want 
of  better  occupation,  he  wanders,  as  I  did,  at  three  in 
the  morning,  a  restless  stranger  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  looking  out  for  questionable  midnight  adven- 
tures, like  the  discontented  spirit  of  prowling  observa- 
tion, which  glares  in  at  the  murky  comers  of  city  crime, 
and  "  vanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock." 

I  was  aroused  from  these  thoughts  by  the  noise  of 
tongues,  which  suddenly  disturbed  the  narrow  street 
into  which  I  had  now  strolled,  and  looking  up  and  around, 
observed  that  I  had  wandered  far  from  my  home,  and 
got  almost  into  the  city.  I  hastened  forward,  however, 
towards  where  the  noise  came  from  (for  night>wan- 
dering  gentlemen  need  not  attempt  to  he  very  select  in 
their  society  at  such  hours),  and  soon  my  sentimental 
cogitations  were  dissipated  by  a  scene  which,  however 
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new  to  me  then,  is  no  rarity  in  the  streets  of  London* 
I  observed  two  men,  having  the  appearance  of  gentle- 
men, engaged  together  in  an  angry  quarrel,  and  abusing 
each  other  with  excellent  drunken  vigour.  The  dispute 
seemed  ready  to  end  in  blows,  but  having  been  put  on 
my  guard  as  a  stranger,  against  midnight  affrays  in  the 
metropoUs,  I  kept  aloof  for  a  minute  or  two,  until  I 
observed  the  taller  man  of  the  two,  after  calling  the 
other  several  different  sorts  of  scoundrels,,  collar  him 
with  both  hands  and  shake  him  violently.  Giving  way 
to  my  feelings,  I  now  drew  near,  and  begged  of  the 
sbrange  man  to  desist,  when  partly  letting  go  the  other, 
he  turned  his  wrath  upon  me,  and,  as  I  now  determinedly 
interfered,  he  stnick  at  me  with  his  freed  hand.  The 
blow  was  returned — ^the  shorter  man  struggled,  and  also 
sparred,  and  a  round  engagement  of  fisticuffs  was  soon 
the  consequence  of  this  gentlemanly  business. 

Had  I  been  an  Irishman,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  gratifying  than  this  affair,  for  all  the  watchmen 
near  were  comfortably  asleep,  the  coast  was  perfectly 
clear,  and  we  being,  as  I  soon  found  out,  all  personal 
acquaintances,  fought  with  the  more  good-will.  The 
only  thing  unpleasant  was,  that  the  little  man,  who,  on 
his  hat  being  knodced  off,  I  found,  by  the  bald  patch 
on  his  crown,  to  be  no  other  ihan  my  friend  Compton, 
and  whose  sight  was.  mystified  by  the  liquor  he  had 
taken,  as  soon  as  he  got  free. of  the  grasp  of  his  an- 
'  tagonist,  dealt  his  blows  on  me,  dnd  thus  the  engagement 
became  of  a  general  and  rather  promiscuous  nature. 

Sobriety,  however,  was  the  better  part  of  my  valour, 
with  reference  to  the  others,  and  having  at  length  suc- 
ceeded at  least  in  scattering  my  opponents,  the  taller 
man  then  started  off  down  the  street,  and  we  two  who 
remained  began  to  look  at  each  other,  and  to  take  breath. 
"Bless  my  conscience!"  cried  Conq[)ton^ooking 
closely  in  my  face ;  for  my  excellent  new  acquaintance 
always  swore  by  a  quality  whfch  he  scarcely  even 
piofessed  to  possess,  ^  can  it  possibly  be  you  ? — and 
how  well  you  did  deal  about  you.  I  am  amazed,  sir 
—I  am  chaxined  with  you !    And  to  be  in  the  toeets 
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of  London  at  this  hour  in  the  morning,  and  so  ready  to 
join  in  an  honest  quarrel !  You  are  converted,  sir— you 
are  civilized — you  are  homo  eUgantiarum*  You  deserve 
to  be  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city." 

In  this  way  the  man's  tongue  ran  on,  complimtoting 
me  in  language  of  drunken  absurdity  for  the  very  things 
of  which  I  was  heartily  ashamed ;  and  indeed  his  grati- 
tude for  my  interference  in  his  favour  was  so  great,  that 
I  could  hardly  persuade  him  to  move  from  the  spot. 

By  this  time  the  hour  was  too  imseasonable  for  us  to 
attempt  to  get  into  our  lodgings,  and  my  companion, 
knowing  the  town  well,  dragged  me  towards  Covent 
Garden,  in  some  of  the  hotels  round  which  he  proposed 
we  should  sleep.  When  we  got,  however,  under  the 
piazzas,  and  I  thought  to  end  this  low-lived  scene  by 
housing  my  companion  in  an  inn  where  we  saw  a  light 
still  burning,  as  he  groped  for  the  bell  at  the  door  a  fit 
of  drunken  obstinacy  camo  over  him,  and,  nill  ye  will 
ye,  he.  would  not  enter. 

^'  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Thingumback,"  he  again  was 
pleased  to  say,  "I've  quite  a  new  opinion  of  you  after 
your  gentlemanly  conduct  this  night.  Fll  take  you  into 
my  favour,  sir;  I'll  patronise  you,  and  by  G —  you 
shan't  go  home  until  I  show  you  something  more  of 
London.  Nay,  no  excuses — no  arguments.  Fm  a 
lawyer,  and  can  tell  you  the  value  of  an  argument  to 
sixpence.  Besides,  you  can  put  it  all  in  your  book — 
ha,  ha,  ha !  Come ;  for  I  have  got  something  to  say 
to  you,  if  you  can  attend  to  it. — Heavens,  how  drunk 
you  are !"  he  added,  with  the  usual  penetration  of  more 
sober  persons  upon  the  subject  of  their  own  faults,  as 
he  looked  up  muddily  in  my  face. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  refused  or  insisted;  and  he 
speedily  brought  me  to  some  place  near,  which  is  kept 
open  all  night,  and  which  has,  I  believe,  been  already 
described  oftener  than  requisite.  I  saw,  however,  Uttle 
that  was  remarkable  in  the  house,  except  a  young  man 
of  exoeedkigly  respectable  appearance  asleep  on  his  seat 
in  one  of  the  boxes  below.  Being  placed  by  ourselves 
in  an  upper  room,  the  lawyer,  loolung  steadily  in  wy 
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face,  and  complimenting  his  own  penetration  in  haying 
disc(tvered  so  sensible  and  tractable  a  person  as  myself^ 
began  to  talk  to  me  with  extraordinary  distinctness  and 
consistency.  Having  determined  to  give  me  his  con 
fidence,  his^  tale,  to  my  astonishment,  was  regarding  a 
young  gentlewoman,  whom  he  described  witli  such  en- 
thusiasm of  gross  admiration^  and  in  such  tenns,  as  led 
me  unconsciously  to  collate  all  he  said  with  the  beau- 
teous female  whom  my  eyes  had  so  often  followed  when 
she  appeared  in  public,  but  whom  I  had  of  late  looked 
out  for  in  vain. 

"  But  what,"  said  I,  "  is  all  this  to  you  ?  What  is 
your  meaning  with  regard  to  the  ladyf 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  tired  of  boarding- 
houses  and  bachelorism,  particularly  as  I  can  now 
afford  to  buy  a  wife." 

"  To  buy  a  wife !"  exclaimed  I,  repeating  his  vile 
expression ;  '*  what  do  you  mean  with  reference  to  a 
girl  such  as  you  describe  V* 

*^  I  mean  exactly  as  I  say — because  I  choose  to  speak 
plain  language.  May  not  any  thing  be  bought  in  Eng- 
land 1 — and  have  not  I  money  to  purchase  beauty  ?"  he 
added,  clapping  his  hand  on  his  breeches-pocket.  "  Ay, 
a  heavy  purse  is  a  loadstone  so  powerful,  that  hang  it 
up  between  heaven  and  earth,  as  the  Catholic  priests  do, 
and  it  will  draw  you  upwards  and  open  to  you  gates 
unspeakable,  after  you  have  purchased  here  below  all 
that  the  world  offers  to  the  best  bidder." 

I  stared  a  moment  in  the  face  of  my  coarse  companion, 
as  I  reflected  on  what  he  said — for  even  truth  itself  is 
disgusting  when  too  broadly  spoken — and  then  said 
simply, 

"  But  the  girl's  affections  T 

**  Are  upon  me  !" 

I  again  glanced  over  those  maudlin  salacious  gray 
eyes,  and  that  tmged  nose,  which  had  always  repelled 
me,  and  felt  most  uncomfortable. 

**I  tell  you  they  are  upon  me — that  is,  they  are  and 
most  be  upon  dress  and  equipage,  and  the  means  of 
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creating  envy ;  and  am  not  I,  with  my  purse,  the  repre- 
•entatiye  of  all  these  T  * 

*'  And  has  the  lady  consented  T 

**  I  never  asked  her.*' 

"But her  father?" 

"If  he  docs  not  I  have  a  lawyer's  alternative — TD 
ruin  him  !     I've  lent  him  money." 

"  And  do  you  call  this  English  manners  and  pro- 
ceedings r' 

"Certainly — at  least  with  wise  people — and  the 
English  are  getting  wiser  every  day.  Now  you  may 
put  that  in  your  book  if  you  like — ^ha,  ha,  ha !" 

I  again  looked  at  the  man,  and  then  gave  a  glance 
round  the  mean  apartment.  I  never  in  my  existence 
felt  so  humbled  as  I  did  at  this  moment,  to  think  that  1 
was  making  myself  a  companion  of  such  a  wretch,  and 
in  a  place  which  I  am  now  ashamed  to  think  of.  How 
dear-bought  is  that  thing  which  we  call  knowledge  of 
the  world !  A  thought,  however,  struck  me  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  I  might  be  useful  to  some  one  in  reference 
to  this  business,  and  I  determined  to  persevere  in  my 
inquiries. 

Whether  during  the  pause,  however,  Compton  had 
begun  to  suspect  me  I  hardly  can  judge ;  but  what  little 
additional  I  could  get  out  of  him  after  this  went  to  con- 
vince  me  that  he  had  some  strange  schemes  on  hand, 
which  were  intended  to  ruin  the  happiness  of  some  ami- 
able family,  whom  he  judged  of  only  by  his  own  gross 
conceptions ;  and,  absurd  as  the  notion  seemed,  I  could 
not  withal  entu-ely  divest  myself  of  a  distant  suspicion 
that  possibly  the  whole  might  have  reference  to  her 
whose  simple  beauty  had  so  dwelt  upon  my  fancy  since 
I  had  become  a  wandering  stranger  in  London. 

Becoming  exceedingly  uneasy  in  the  company  of  my 
neighbour,  and  perceiving  that  sleep  began  to  overpower 
him,  I  was  now  enabled  to  persuade  him  to  adjourn  to 
the  hotel.  The  day,  as  we  again  emerged  into  the  open 
air,  was  beginning  to  break,  and  to  my  surprise,  Covent 
Garden  was  already  crowded  with  its  early  firCquenteis 
from  the  country,  who,  with  numerous  carts  filled  with 
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all  maimer  of  fruits  and  kitcheii-stiifis,  caused  a  species 
of  hjasde  that  had  a  peculiar  effect  to  a  stranger.  My 
mind,  howeyer,  was  scarcely  in  a  humour  to  observe  it, 
and  succeeding  in  getting  into  the  imii  I  at  length,  weary 
and.  jaded,  retired  to  my  apartment.  Thus  ended  the 
adv^itures  of  this,  to  me,  memorable  night. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  tedium  and  vulgarity  of  the  street  and  tavern  ad- 
ventures of  the  previous  night  were  positively  worth 
submitting  to  for  the  sake  of  the  consequences  to  which 
they  led,  and  particularly  of  the  look  of  incredulous 
astonishment  which  Compton  put  on,  at  our  late  break- 
fast on  the  following  morning,  upon  my  repeating  what 
he  had  told  me  regarding  his  scheme  of  marriage,  dis- 
closed to  me  in  his  cups.  He  had  no  previous  conception 
that  the  old  proverb  in  vino  Veritas  had  any  application 
to  so  guarded  a  fox  as  himself,  neither  had  he  the 
slightest  recollection  of  the  latter  part  of  the  ev^iing's 
transactions. 

Craft  begets  crafl,  at  least  it  ought  to  do  so,  for  that 
is  the  only  way  that  its  crooked  plans  are  to  be  fitly  met 
— so,  pretending  to  know  more  Uian  Compton  had  actu- 
ally told  me,  he  was  obliged,  as  we  continued  to  con- 
verse, to  give  me  almost  his  entire  confidence.  I  did 
no^  however,  in  return  give  him  mine ;  for  though  I  sus- 
pected, from  former  hints,  that  he  must  have  known  the 
strange  nobleman  who  had  so  oddly  interested  me,  taking 
my  cue  from  himself,  I  ckank  in  every  thing  that  my 
ears  could  catch  firom  him,  but  determined  to  say  nothing 
in  return  until  I  saw  proper  time.  Meanwhile  he  began 
to  affect  to  treat  me  vnih  the  highest  confidence,  wluch 
I  easily  discerned  was  only  the  consequence  of  his  having 
already  trusted  me  further  than  he  intended ;  but  as  I 

saw  as  well  as  himself  that  a  think  person  would  be 
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useful  to  him  in  these  matters,  on  his  proposing  to  me 
to  take  upon  m3rself  that  responsible  office,  influenced 
by  ,a  newly-excited  curiosity,  I  positively  refused,  unless 
he  Mras  disposed  directly  to  introduce  me  to  the  lady 
whose  hand  he  sought,  and  also  to  her  father,  concern- 
ing whom  he  entertained  the  benevolent  intentions  let 
out  on  the  previous  night. 

I  did  not  entirely  like  his  answers  to  me  on  this  point, 
but  made  no  reply,  until  a  letter  he  found  waiting  for 
him  at  our  lodgings  on  our  return  thither  seemed  to  give 
-  him  new  light ;  and  brightening  up  when  he  had  read  it, 
he  said,  with  his  usual  triumphant  yet  freezing  chuckle, 
**Ha!  this  is  lucky — ^times  are  changed  with  the 
Fortesques  when  they  are  obliged  to  come  to  me.  In 
five  minutes,^  he  added,  taking  out  his  watch,  ^her 
father  will  be  here." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  «  and  what  of  that  ?" 

''  Nothing — but  that  you  seemed  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  lady.  Hark !  there  is  an  aristocratic  knock  for 
you.     'Tis  he,  Fm  certain." 

I  walked  to  the  window,  and  in  two  minutes  saw  a 
tall  elderly  gentleman  descend  from  a  plain  green  car- 
riage. The  door  of  it  was  not  shut  afler  him.  A  deli- 
cate female  figure  next  stepped  out  of  it,  and  what  was 
my  astonishment,  when,  in  spite  of  veils  and  cloaks,  I 
was  able  to  recognise  the  perfect  profile  of  the  beautiful 
creature  whom  I  had  so  long  followed  with  my  eyes 
through  the  public  places  of  the  metropolis.  On  Mr. 
Fortesque  being  announced,  Compton  went  to  receive 
the  father  and  daughter  in  another  room.  I.  heard  the 
light  foot  of  the  latter  trip  along  the  passage  beside  me. 
I  could  have  burst  through  the  wall  to  get  near  them, 
80  much  had  the  whole  circumstance  excited  my  feelings. 

Through  my  own  half-opened  door,  I  at  first  he^ 
loud  and  angry  talk  between  the  gentlemen.  After- 
ward the  sound  of  the  sUranger's  voice  simk  into  sub- 
dued and  low  murmurings;  but  when  the  clear  soft 
tones  of  a  female  struck  upon  my  ear,  as  if  she  spoke 
m  expostulating  and  petitioning  language,  I  was  unable 
to  contain  my  fedings,  and  starting  ^ut  into  the  passagei 
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and  opening  the  door  of  a  small  room  next  to  theirs,  I 
vent  in  to  catch,  if  possible,  some  portion  of  theur  con- 
versation.  Eaves-dropping  and  what  I  was  now  about 
are  not  the  same  things.  To  my  joy  I  foond  a  small 
door  within  a  recess,  which  appeared  to  have  been  nailed 
up,  but  the  upper  part  of  which  was  of  green  glass  and 
covered  with  a  light  screen.  Removing  the  screen  a 
little,  I  found  myself  almost  behind  the  parties,  and  had 
aj^tolerably  distinct  view  of  them. 

'^  And  do  you  really  refuse  me  this  small  sum,  sir  T 
I  heard  Mr.  Fortesque  say,  casting  a  glance  of  mixed 
scorn  and  entreaty  upon  Compton,  who  stood  between 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter  with  a  nonchalance 
that  was  to  me  perfectly  astonishing.  **  By  heavens  !** 
continued  the  petitioning  father,  ^*  this  last  misfortune 
will  drive  me  distracted!  My  hduse — tiie  domestic 
hearth  of  my  father's  son — ^to  be  profaned  by  the  vile 
executioners  of  the  law,  and  all  for  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds.     My  Grod !  and  you,  too,  to  desert  me !" 

*♦  I  assure  you  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  sir — exceed^ 
ingly  sorry-^— but  these  things  wW.  happen,  and  do  hap- 
pen every  day." 

*'  Ah,  sir,*'  said  the  afflicted  girl,  looking  up  to  the 
inexorable  money-trader  with  an  expression  of  agony 
in  her  countenance  which  almost  took  the  heart  out  of 
my  body  merely  to  witness  it,  "can  you  see  my  poor 
father  thus  situated,  after  all  that  has  passed,  and  not 
do  this  for  him  ?  I  thought  when  I  accompanied  him 
to  you  this  sad  morning,  that  you  would  surely  do  it 
for  me  at  least.  Oh,  sir,  will  yoii,— will  youi  Mr, 
Compton  ?" — and  the  poor  girl  rose  up  and  clasped  her 
hands  together  in  her  intense  agitation. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  faces  was  to  me  so 
app^ling,  while  witnessing  this  sensual  representative 
of  Mammon  and  the  Satyr  gloatu^g  over  that  lovely 
countenance,  as  with  eyes  now  streaming  in  tears  the 
wretched  girl  continued  to  gaze  upon  his  bloated  face, 
that  I  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  bursting  into  the 
room,  to  be  myself  her  friend,  or  at  least  her  advocate. 

The  smile  with  which  he  regarded  her  was  to  me 
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worse  than  all,  as  he  said,  adcbresrang  her,  "  Perhs^[)8— * 
perhcms  I  may  be  able  to  find  the  money,  since  you  thus 
plead  for  it,"  and  leaving  her,  he  stepped  forwajrd,  and, 
with  sly  deliberation,  whispered  something  in  the  ear 
of  her  father. 

The. start  and  the  succeeding  look  which  followed 
the  proposal  to  the  distracted  victim  of  tjiui,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe ;  a  hectic  laugh  was  the  first  audi- 
ble explosion  of  his  feelings,  and,  ailer  a  few  more 
words,  the  old  gentleman  again  said  aloud — 

'^  Say  no  more,  sir ;  I  see  what  it  has  come  to  with 
me.  JLeave  me  for  a  moment,  and  I  will  at  once  make 
the  matter  known  to  my  daughter." 

Compton  left  the  room,  and  I  wished  myself  any* 
where  rather  than  to  be  witness  of  what  I  knew  was  to 
come  between  the  father  and  his  child ;  but  interest  ia 
the  whole  riveted  me  to  the  spot,  and  I  bolted  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  I  was,  that  I  might  not  be  dis* 
turbed,  and  then  stood  again  at  my  window  to  observe 
them. 

Matilda,"  I  heard  the  pale  old  man  say,  after  a  pause» 

a  proposal  has  just  been  made  to  me  that  involves 
your  future  destiny,  and  the  remaining  fortune  of  my 
family.  It  is  one  which  I  should  not  even  name  to  you 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  it  arises  naturally  out  of 
the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
is  only  the  last  of  a  series  of  troubles ;  for,  as  the 
wheel  of  fortune  is  continually  turning  round,  bringing 
one  man  up,  and — ^" 

'*My  dear  father,"  said  the  anxious  girl,  "name  the 
proposal."     " 

*'  You  know  the  man  who  has  just  left  us,  and  how 
we  are  situated ;  can  you  not  guess  the  purport  oi  his 
whisper  about  you  T' 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  father,  that  you  could  think  of 
my  being  married  to — ^to— " 

"  MatUda,  my  love,  I  do  not  think  of  it — ^I  cannot — " 

"  Father,  will  it  save  you  ?" 

''  It  will ;  but  do  not  let  me  press  it,  my  cluld,  against 
your  youthful  feelings;  although  I  should  be  driven  to 
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Kny  act  of  desperation  for  the  present— I  will  go  and 
iuunble  myself  before  him  whom  I — ^" 

**  1  toill  do  what  you  wish — ^I  will  do  any  thing ;  but, 
oh,  my  God,  the  wife  of  Compton !"  and  stifling  her 
grief  for  a  moment,  she  at  length  threw  herself  weeping 
intio  the  old  man's  arms. 

I  was  unable  to  bear  the  sobbings  of  both,  and  rush- 
ing out  of  the  fopm  in  which  I  had  been  observing  them, 
I  encountered  the- money-lender  in  the  passage. 

"  Where  have  you  fled  to  ?"  said  he,  "  I  wanted  to 
see  you.'' 

**  What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand  1" 

'^  It  is  a  contract — a  missive  contract  of  marriage  f 
he  whispered  triumphantly,  ''of  my  marriage  into  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom ;  but  I  have  bought 
k  somewhat  dear  though.  Come,  you  shall  see  the 
bride,"  and  l)efore  I  could  reply,  I  found  myself  hurried 
forward  by  the  arm  into  the  room  and  the  prespnce  of 
the  distressed  gentleman  and  his  daughter. 

Matilda  Fortesque  started  on  seeing  me,  for  my  face 
was  not  unknown  to  her,  our  eyes  having  frequently 
met  before ;  but  unable  to  divine  in  what  character  I 
now  so  unexpectedly  stood  in  h6r  presence  at  thisipain- 
ful  crisis,  she  turned  away  and  moved  towards  the 
window^ 

After  a  formal  introduction  of  me  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, Compton  and  he  spoke  a  few  words  apart,  while 
I  was  unconsciously  regarding  oidy  the  sorrowful  iea^ 
tures  of  Matilda.  Perceiving  d^  once  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  situation  in  which  the  boisterous  forward- 
ness of  Compton  and  my  own  feelings  had  placed  me, 
I  was  only  prevented  from  instantly  apologizing  and 
withdrawing  by  the  hope  of  some  opportunity  of  de^ 
feating  the  plans  of  the  lawyer,  without  appearing  a 
meddler  in  matters  of  such  extreme  delicacy. 

"Is  my  word  not  suflicient,  s'ur  V  said  Mr.  Fortesque 
now,  aloud. 

"It  is  usual, in  matters  of  business  to  have  some 
little  writing  in  a  case  so  importanu    You  can't  ex- 
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pect  that  I  should  advance  another  thousaad  p(mii& 
without — ^  and  he  offered  the  missive. 

"  Shall  you  not  have  my  bond  fiwr  it  T 

"  But  there  is  the  contract  to—** 

^  I  will  give  my  promise  and  consent  in  the  presence 
of  your  ir^nd,  sj^ould  my  daughter  be  agreeable,  yoi 
also  undertaking  to—" 

•*  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,''  said  I ;  "  I  perceive  there 
are  matters  between  you  to  which  I  cannot,  in  honour 
and  right  feeling,  be  witness,  unless  they  be  perfectly 
voluntary  on  all  sides." 

The  lady  started  from  a  revery  as  I  uttered  this,  as 
if  a  sudden  hope  had  /crossed  her  mind,  while  the  old 
gentleman  threw  a  penetrating  look  towards  me,  which 
I  endeavoured  to  return  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a 
particular  suggestion  to  his  mind.  Adv^^sity  is  ke^ 
of  perception.  Mr.  Fortesque  understood  me,  or  at 
least  seemed  to  do  so,  and  I  at  once  determiiied  to 
hazard  a  remark  founded  upon  what  I  had  formerly 
overheard. 

''  I  think,"  said  I, ''  you  talked  something  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  If  it  is  a  common  transaction  arising  out  of 
Mr.  Oompton's  profession,  I  will  be  witness  to  ituB 
signing  of  a  bond  or  a  receipt ;  but  if  iheee  is  any  con- 
dition attached  to  the  transfer  of  the  money,  to  which 
the  receiver  gives  an  unwilling  consent,  you  will  please 
excuse  my  being  present  to  hear  it.  Besides,"  I  added^ 
as  Compton  looked  aghast,  wondering  what  I  was  about 
to  say  next, — "money  is  not -so  scarqe  a  coihmodiqr 
in  England,  that  for  so  paltry  a  sum  as  a  thousand 
pounds,  a  man  who  has  property,  and  is,  only  in  a  tem- 
porary difficulty,  must  be  saddled  with  c<mditions 
which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  painful  to  his  feelings." 

"Alas!"  sail!  Uie  old  gentlem^  moumfidlyy  **  yoa 
speak,  yomig  sir,  like  one  that  never  has  known  ad* 
versity." 

"  I  know  this  much,  sir,"  Itreplied,  suiting  my  style 
to  the^  state  of  his  thoughts,  "  that  the  adversity 
you  seem  to  allude  to  may  and  wiU  pass  away ;  but,  in 
cases  of  this  nature,  there  are  other  evils  which  may 
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arise  from  our  own  act,  hastil^r  performed  under  Ae 
impatience  of  adversity,  for  which' time  itself  offers  no 
remedy,  and  which  even  the  mammon  of  the  world's 
worship^  when  obtained,  totally  fails  to  alleviate." 

The  old  gentleman  placed  his  hand  over  his  eyes 
when  I  had  said  this,  and  laid  lus  head  back  cm  his  chair 
in  deep  thought 

^  You  are  mighty  officious,  I  think,  sir,**  said  Gompton, 
looking  hard  at  me,  on  perceiving  the  impression  I  had 
made.  ^  I  have  known  many  a  man  make  a  fine  speech 
who  could  not  raise  a  thousand  pounds  at  a  pinch." 

**  One  of  the  bitterest  feelmgs  raised  by  adversity," 
said  Mr.  Fortesque,  with  a  rising  scom,  as  he  now 
looked  at  the  lawyer,  '*  is  to  hear  small  -matters  when 
nrg^itly  sought  for  magnified  into  mountains.  How 
iitSe  1  would  have  thought  6f  a  sum  like  this  ten  years 
ago!" 

^Tis  a  trifle  not  to  be  mentioned,"  said  I,  humour- 
ing the  proud  feeling  of  the  old  gentleman;  ^ and  if  / 
may  have  the  honour  of  being  your  agent,  I  will  undar- 
take  to  produce  the  sum  within  one  hour,  and  that 
without  any  condition  whatever  beyond  what  business 
requires." 

**^By  heaven  you  shall  not!"  exclaimed  the  money- 
broker,  with  true  tradesman  jealousy  of  me,  and  thumps 
ing  the  table  as  he  spoke.  "Fll  show  IVfr.  Fortesque 
that  111  deal  with  him  as  liberally  as  any  man;"  and, 
taking  out  his  bank-boc^,  he  instantly,  without  fiuther 
stipulation,  drew  a  draft  for  the  required  sum,  and 
presented  it  to  the  astonished  father  of  Matilda.  "  Now, 
«r,"  said  he,  "that  shows  you  what  I  am — ^and  I  trust 
tiiat  my  liberality  of  dealing  will  not  end  with  the  mere 
signmg  oi  the  bond  for  tli^,  but  will  be  appreciated  in 
ti^  quarter  on  which  I  have  set  my  heart,"  and  he  ac- 
companied the  last  words  Moth  a  most  complacent  bow 
to  Matilda. 

"  How  little  do  we  know  of  people's  circumstances 
and  feelings  by  merely  seeing  them  in  public !"  I  thought, 
as  I  first  heard  of  the  distress  of  this  amiable  family. 
''What  a  charming  thing  is  joy  on  the  countenances  of 
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the  high-minded  and  the  intelligent,  when  it  coittes  Sdd* 
denly  after  despondency  and  hiuniliation  r  What  I  now 
witnessed,  particularly  in  the  transparent  face  of  that 
heavenly  creature,  whom  my  eyes  had  so  long  fcdlowed, 
was  what  no  words  can  ever  express.  And  her  beam- 
ing and  modest  glance  towards*  myself  had  so  mudi 
grateful  feeling  in  it — and  so  much  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  God  bless  you,  yquth,  for  your  favourable  interference 
at  such  a  moment  as  this  i"  and  which  plainly  spoke 
the  words,  '*  I  could  wish  that  we  might  meet  again 
where  we  could  speak  to  each  other;"  that  I  almost 
regretted  that  the  paltry  thousand  pounds  had  not  come 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  for  it  woyld  by  no  means  have 
paid  for  this  exquisite  moment 

T  could  not,  however,  help  admiring  the  tact  of  the 
old  gentleman,  when,  squeezing  my  hand  as  we  rose  to 
separate,  he  thus,  addressed  me :- — 

"  I  perceive,  sir,"  said  he,  •*  that,  though  young,  you 
are  acquainted  with  business,  which  I  unfortunately  am 
not,  a  defect  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  other 
men,  who  once,  like  me,  possessed  a  good  fortane. 
And  though  Mr.  Oompton  here  has  belen  frequently  use- 
ful to  me,  yet  as  opposition  in  these  matters  is,  I  am 
told,  productive  of  excellent  effects,  should  you  do  me 
the  favour  of  calling  upon  .me,  I  shall  not  6cru|^  to 
avail  myself  of  your  advice." 

I  assured  Mr.  Fortesque,  that  though  professionally  I 
was  unconnected  with  any  business,  I  should  neverthe- 
less be  most  happy  if  at  any  time  in  future  I  could  render 
him  the  least  service. 

My  habits  as  a  stranger  had  made  me  a  reader  of 
feces,  and  as  I  turned  towards  Matilda,  while  with  an 
evidently  full  heart  she  shook  her  father's  hand — ^I  could 
see  as  plain  in  her  gleaming  eyes  as  if  the  words  had 
been  written  on  them  that  she  would  say — "  How  strange 
are  the  ways  of  Providence !  that  sometimes  raises  us 
up  a  friend,  and  opens  a  new  spring  of  hope,  at  the 
very  last  instant  of  gathering  adversity !" 

I  saw,  also,  by  her  grateM  glance  towards  me,  or  at 
least  I  flattered  myself,  that  there  was  a  stronger  s^iti- 
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mettt  nuxed  with  this. — ^I  eould  not  be  mistaken,  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  seen  the  father  and  daughter  to  their  carriage, 
I  hastened  away  from  the  house,  lest  the  babble  of  Sie 
coarse  lawyer  should  interrupt  the  delightful  ciurent  (^ 
my  feelings. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  Mforld  was  now  a  new  world  to  me.  I  no  longer 
wandered  the  streets  of  London  with  that  cheerless  feel- 
ing of  solitary  individuality  which  had  hitherto  oppressed 
me.  England,  or  rather  Europe,  was  to  me  no  longer  a 
wide  sea  of  busy  human  beings,  into  which  I  had  been 
dropped  as  if  from  the  clouds,  and  among  which  I  was  a 
lost  atom  of  mind,  unknowing,  unregarded,  and  unknown. 
Now  I  possessed  the  delightful  consciousness  of  being 
useful  to  another  hmnan  being  besides  myself.  I  had 
been  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  interest  and  of  favour, 
by  one  of  the  virtuous  hearts,  who  after  all  are  frequently 
to  be  found  on  the  earth's  suHace,  looking  eagerly  around 
them  for  that  communion  of  congenial  spirits  which  is 
the  very  life  of  their  life ;  and  towards  this  amiable  being 
my  heart  burned  within  me,  in  proportion  to  the  repul- 
8iven£i8s  with  which  I  regarded  others  with  whom  I 
could  have  no  sympathy. 

All  this  time,  that  is,  for  several  days  afler  the  meet- 
ing with  the  Fortesques,  I  had  never  had  a  sight  of  him 
I  called  the  strange  j^entleman,  nor  did  I  now  think  of 
him  with  any  interest,  my  curiosity  being  pretty  well 
gratified  by  ^e  extraordinary  scene  I  had  witnessed  in 
the  mansion.  In  my  hurry  that  evening  I  had  omitted 
to  observe  the  name  of  the  street  where  the  house  was 
situated,  and  it  having  occurred  to  me  one  day  to 
endeavour  to  find  it  out,  I  tried  in  vain  among  the  laby- 
rinth of  builded  sameness  in  the  west  to  obtain  the  least 
tirace  of  it*     On  ruminating  over  that  affair  now,  the 
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scene  seemed  so  strange  that  I  could  almost  have 
regarded  the  whole  as  a  dream,  had  it  not  been  for  other 
circumstances.  But  respecting  the  stranger  nobleman 
and  the  unhappy  lady  I  was  yet  far  from  being  entirely 
satisfied. 

Considering  it  now  time  that  I  should  perform  my 
promise  of  calling  upon  Mr.  Fortesque,  I  went  to  the 
street  to  which  he  had  given  me  his  siddress.  In  look- 
ing for  the  number  of  his  house  I  happened  to  cast  my 
eyes  across  the  street ;  what  was  my  astonishment  to 
observe  the  tall  portly  figure  of  the  strange  gentleman, 
walking  leisurely  opposite  to  the  very  door  I  was  seek- 
ing, and  casting  an  occasional  glance  up  towards  the 
windows.  My  heart  rose  in  my  bosom  at  this  sight 
with  a  strange  sensation  of  mixed  indignation  and 
jealousy.  I  passed  the  door  at  first,  then  retmmed  to 
observe  his  motions.  He  walked  back  also  the  contrary 
way,  gazed  up  again,  and  then  shot  a  dark  inquisitive 
look  across  towards  me.  I  went  up  the  steps  of  Mr. 
Fortesque's  door,  and  knocked  boldly;  the  strange  man 
seemed  astonished,  passed  on,  and  I  was  ushered  into 
the  house. 

I  was  received  by  the  old  gentleman,  and  afterwiod 
by  Matilda  and  her  mother,  with  that  welcome  express 
sion  appearing  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  very  tones  of  the 
voice,  which  is  so  much  above  the  fictitious  phrases  of 
common  ceremony,  and  tells  of  feelings  towards  those 
to  whom  we  are  irresistibly  drawn,  which  are  very  un- 
necessary to  describe  by  words.  When  I  had  mentioned 
some  particulars  regarding  myself  and  of  my  connex- 
ions abroad,  few  of  them  as  still  remained  alive,  the  old 
gentleman  knew  one  of  them  well ;  we  became  more 
unreserved,  and  he  communicated  to  me  several  matters 
regarding  his  affairs  and  in  reference  to  his  transactions 
with  Compton  and  others,  to  which  I  listened  with  the 
deepest  interest. 

"  Your  remarks,  sir,"  he  said  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, ^'  appear  to  me  so  judicious  that  I  will  intrust  you 
with  another  matter  in  which  I  am  painfully  interested, 
and  regarding  which,  as  you  are  more  abroad  in  the 
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world  than  I  of  late  am  disposed  to  be,  and  being  mucb 
of  a  stranger  you  are  not  inveigled  into  the  coteries  oiF  - 
ordinary  scandal,  you,  pertiaps,  may  be  enabled  to  render 
me  some  service.  You  must  know  that  I  have  a  niece, 
— alas !  that  I  should  have  to  mention  her  name  with 
blame  and  regret — ^for  the  lively  daughter  of  my  poor 
deceased  brother  was  beautiful  and  fascinating  even  from 
a  child;  but  what  will  a  declining  family  not  do  to 
retrieve  its  ruined  fortunes  t  In  short,  my  warm-hearted 
favourite  was  influenced — she  was  more  than  influenced 
— into  a  most  uncongenial  and  ill-suited  marriage. 
What  shall  I  add  ?  How  can  high  spirit  and  enthu-; 
siastic  energy  abide  mental  imbecility  and  the  sour 
watchfulness  of  a  narrow  mind  t — and  in  a  world  where 
the  longings  of  the  heart  are  so  hard  to  gratify,  even 
with  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  how  can  it  be  patient  without  one  feeling 
answered,  or  one  pulse  beating  in  unison  with  the  one 
to  whom  it  b  associated  for  life  ?  We  every  day  hear 
of  legal  prostitutions — ^these  are  hard  words,  but  although 
Hew  men  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  set  a 
value  upon  money  more  than  myself,  I  can  never  ap- 
prove of  sacrificing  to  worldly  considerations  those  deep 
feelings  of  the  ardent  mind  which,  if  choked  and  stifled 
in  warm  youth^  or  worn  down  into  melancholy  apathy 
during  the  sad  tedium  of  inward  suffering  without  hope, 
leave  the  heart  in  old  age  a  withered  and  blasted  thing, 
brooding  with  regret  over  a  weary  existence,  and  with 
blanchc^d  cheek  and  saddened  eye  supporting  a  burden- 
some pomp  only  to  convey  it  to  a  diankless  posterity." 

As  Uie  old  man  paused  in  his  serious  commimication, 
I  wondered  what  all  this  was  to  lead  to.  After  a  few 
moments  he  again  resumed. 

*'  It  is  an  old  fashion  of  the  world  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  feeling  or  inclination  to  worldly 
advantages  and  ifancied  greatness.  Undoubtedly  these 
have  their  value,  m  their  right  place ;  but,  after  all,  happi- 
ness' and  they  are  distinct  things,  and  it  is  only  vulgar 
and.  gross  minds  which  have  no  just  apprehension  of  the 
latter,  who,  at  the  expense  of  all  that  is  dear  to  the 
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human  heart,  would  teach  sensitiye  minds  to  seek  the 
former  as  the  summum  bonum  of  life.  When  I  was 
consulted  about  the  marriage  of  Georgiana,  it  was  in 
vain  that  I  urged  these  things,  and  prophesied  evil  should 
my  advice  be  disregarded.  Even  my  niece  herself  was 
not  arrived  at  the  years  to  have  any  just^^nceptioii  of 
life  or  any  understanding  of  her  own  feelings — not  as 
yet,  indeed,  halMeveloped,— dazzled  as  usual  with 
promised  splendour,  and  worried  into  consent  by  the 
false  representations  of  worldly  persons,  gave  way,  and 
I,  the  unwelcome  adviser  against  such  temptations,  and 
the  hated  prophet  of  evil,  have,  I  fear,  been  sadly  in  the 
right,  if  the  reports  that  have  reached  me  have  any 
foundation  in  truth.** 

"What  reports,  sirf*  said  I,  unc(msciottsly,  and 
almost  with  a  start. 

"  Have  you  heard  them  too  ?**  said  he,  sharply. 

"  1  cannot  satisfy  you,  sir,**  I  said,  "until  I  hearmcse 
fully  what  you  allude  to." 

"It  is  regarding  the  truth  of  these  very  reports," he 
went  on,  "  that  I  want,  if  possible,  some  authentic  in- 
formation. The  eccentric  baronet  and  she  went  to  lire 
abroad,  on  account  of  the  wretched  state  of  his  healA; 
they  have  of  late  returned,  and  have  brought  with  them 
such  a  composition  of  strange  accounts  and  mysterious 
scandal,  as  I  never  thought  to  have  heard  attached  to 
any  connexion  of  mine." 

"  But  there  must  be  some  male  person  in  the  ease, 
to  whom  these  report?  must  also  have  allusion." 

"  There  is ;  and  that  is  the  principal  point  of  the  mys- 
tery. A  strange  gentleman  has  been  lately  seen  in 
town,  to  whom  some  say  these  rumours  bear  allusion ; 
but  though  a  personage  whom  many  have  remarked,  no 
one,  that  I  have  heard  of,  can  tell  any  thing  concerning 
him,  excepting  that  he  is  a  man  who  lives  splendidlyi 
and  has  been  more  than  once  seen,  when  abroad  at  least, 
with  my  unfortunate  niece.  Nay,  more,  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar-looking, but  certainly  elegant  man,  has  been  m' 
lowing  with  his  eyes,  on  several  occasions,  my  own 
daughter,  and  some  fancy  has  taken  her  and  her  mother 
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that  he  must  be  the  same  person  which  these  reports 
refer  to.  We  have  even  seen  him  this  very  morning 
pacing  more  than  once  before  the  windows  in  the  street, 
and  from  the  oddness.  of  the  circumstance  we  are  more 
concerned  about  him  than  even  about  the  repulsive 
urgency  of  Mr.  Compton." 

**  Of  Mr.  Compton !"  I  repeated  in  additional  surprise. 

"Yes,"  added  Mr.  Fortesque;  "presuming  upon  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  unfortunately  am  placed  with 
him,  his  urgency  for  the  hand  of  my  daughter  is  per« 
fectly  torturing,  almost  menacing ;  and  you  may  con- 
ceive how  distressing  the  idea  of  such  a  match,  could  it 
possibly  be  forced  on  us,  must  be  tome  af^er  the  painful 
example  of  my  unhappy  niece.  I  reveal  to  you  these 
tilings,  sir,''  said  he,  "  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
our  acquaintance,  because  I  think  that,  stranger  as  you 
are,  I  ean  rely  upon  your  honour  as  well  as  judgment, 
and  because  from  your  judicious  interference  jvhen  we 
first  met,  I  feel  no  degradation  in  being  indebted  to  you 
for  that  peculiar  service  which  a  third  party  can  some- 
times render  in  our  respective  circumstances." 

I  was  delighted  of  course  to  be  thus  treated,  but  did 
not  at  all  see  my  way  clearly  in  respect  to  the  informal 
tion  which  I  was  expected  to  obtain.  I  was  still  more 
gratified  by  the  frirther  conversation  I  had  with  Mrs. 
Fortesque  and  with  Matilda  herself,  whose  beauty  I  will 
not  now  dwell  upon,  and  whose  soft  looks  and  delicate 
sentiments  sank  deeply  into  my  heart.  I  at  length  left 
the  society  of  that  amiable  family,  my  whole  being 
renovated  by  that  glowing  sentiment  which  gives  poor 
human  nature  a  taste  of  the  joy  of  the  go^,  and  makes 
this  nether  world  another  heaven.  As  I  again  walked 
the  crowded  streets  of  London,  I  experienced,  almost 
with  triumph,  that  delightful  feeling  so  long  a  stranger 
to  my  bosom,  that  now  I  existed  in  iJm  world  not  en* 
tirely  for  myself. 

VojL.  I.— H  1^ 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

"What  do  you  think f  said  Compton  to  me  onl 
^ay  shortly  aftw  this.  "  I  am  refused  by  old  Fortesque, 
on  the  part  of  his  daughter,  because,  forsooth,  my  fortune 
is  not  sufficient,  and  the  doting  spendthrift  himself 
hardly  now  worth  a  shilling.  But  I'll  hshre  her!  the 
girl  shall  be  mine!  if  I  should  compass  heaven  and 
earth  for  her !  She  shall  lie  in  these  arms  if — ay,  in 
these  very  arms ! — Oh,  isn't  she  a  lovely  creature  1" 

The  very  thought — ^the  bare  fancy — as  I  looked  at  the 
bloated  and  sordid  wretch,  thus  stretdiing  out  his  arms 
before  me,  almost  turned  me  sick. 

"  But  what  have  you  been  engaged  in  for  the  last 
fortnight  T  I  inquired ;  "  I  have  scarcely  seen  you  t" 

"  What  the  devil  is  there  about  yov,  Eisenbach,"  said 
he,  *^  that  induces  me  to  make  you  my  confidant  1  I 
will  tell  you — ^but  surely  you  cannot  mean  to  attempt 
to  rival  me  with  Matilda  Fortesque!  No,  no!  you 
cannot.  You  have  not  got  the  geldt !  at  least  not  to  the 
amount  that  /  have ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  clapped  his 
hand  significantly  on  his  breeches-pocket,  and  looked 
at  me  with  that  triumph  with  which,  in  England,  a  ricL 
man  glories  over  those  whom  he  considers  poor. 

Scorning  to  be  offended  by  the  coarse  freedom  of  this 
man,  I  made  no  reply,  while  he  went  on. 

"  What  I  am  worth  now  is  but  a  trifle  to  what  I  shall 
soon  be  possessed  of,  and  then — Matilda!-— -I  shall 
keep  three  carriages  !*— I  shall  get  into  parliament  I — ^I 
shall—" 

**  But  why,"  said  I,  interrupting  this  vulgar  rhapsody, 
"  should  you,  with  all  this  wealth,  think  of  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  ruined  gentleman,  who  can  bring  you 
nothjngr*  ,  y 

**  Ha !  you  are  raw.  You  know  not  what  llmow  of 
the  connexions  of  the  Fortesques,  and  their  ultimate 
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expectations.  But  I  shall  have  power  over  them  in  the 
mean  time  at  least  Come,  wUl  you  accompany  me 
this  morning  on  the  crowning  business,  and  I  wUl  tell 
you  all  that  is  necessary  by  the  way  t** 

A  hackney-coach  already  stood  at  the  door;  and, 
wondering  where  he  was  going  to  take  me,  I  stepped  in. 
A  stripling,  who  sLcted  as  his  clerk,  being  also  in  attend- 
ance, came  next  into  the  coach  with  a  bag  of  papers,  in- 
tended, along  with  myself,  as  a  witness  of  some  con- 
templated traosaction,  and  off  we  drove  in  silence.  On 
the  way  he  became  thoughtful,  as  if  he  already  repented 
of  his  confidence ;  talked  of  my  being  a  stranger  in 
London-r-of  the  honesty  of  the  German  character,  &c. 
— and  without  giving  me  any  insight  into  his  plans, 
simply  begged  that  I  would  consider  him  my  friend,  and 
be  his,  in  reference  to  this  matter — should  I  require  to 
be  called  on  before  leaving  England. 

"  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  You  have  been  my  legal  friend  before,"  he  said, 
*'  and  on  that  occasion  you  rather  disappointed  me ;  now 
J  give  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  odierwise.  He  to 
whose  house  we  are  going  is  rather  eccentric  and 
strange,  but  he  is  perfectly  collected.  You  will  see  that, 
and  if  you  see  any  thing  itiaX  looks  like  the  contrary,  you 
are  not  to  mind  it.  You  will  find  him,  though  weak, 
perfectly  compos  mentis.  I  have  long  been  his  lawyer, 
and  am  of  late  his  particular  friend." 

We  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  large  mansion ;  some- 
thing  struck  me  on  my  entrance  into  the  hall  that  I  had 
seen  it  before.  What  was  my  astonishment,  as  I 
mounted  the  stairs,  to  find  myself  in  the  same  house 
into  which  I  had  been  locked  that,  to  me,  remarkable 
night.  I  determined  to  ask  no  questions  of  my  com- 
panion. We  were  at  first  ushered  into  a  drawing-room 
furnished  in  the  richest  style  of  English  luxury,  and 
soon  after  the  lawyer  was  called  out,  leaving  me  to  my 
own  reflections. 

Whatever  might  be  Compton's  business  in  this  house, 
I  perceived  that  in  respect  to  Matilda,  now  the  great 
ot^ect  of  my  thoughts,  and  whom  I  had  since  met  with 
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several  titnes,  he  was  making  the  usual  mistake  of 
worldly  men,  in  supposing  that  what  they  have  amassed 
by  muQh  care  and  some  dishonesty  is  as  all-powerful 
and  highly  valued  in  the  view  of  those  who  have  bul 
little  of  it  as  it  is  by  themselves ;  and  thus  he  never 
dreamed  that  Matilda^s  father  or  herself  would  ulti- 
mately refuse  him,  far  less  that  he  could  possibly  be 
supplanted  by  such  as  I ;— or,  in  short,  that  aAj  other 
advantage  of  mind  or  person  could  weigh  any  thing  in 
the  balance  against  the  power  of  wealth.  As  I  thus 
cogitated  Gompton  re-entered  the  room. 

"  I  have  brought  you  here,"  he  said,  "  merely  to  wit- 
ness the  signing  of  a  will.  This  could,  of  course,  be 
done  almost  by  any  one^  but  it  may  be  necessary  here- 
after that  proof  may  be  required  regarding  the  state  of 
mind  of — ^" 

*^  Make  no  apology,'*  said  I,  and  with  some  peculiar 
anticipations  I  followed  him  into  the  chamber  of  the 
invalid. 

''Sir  Archibald  Staines,"  said  Gompton,  pointing  to 
^e  same  melancholy  remnant  of  a  man  whom  I  had 
twice  before  seen — ^now  placed  in  a  great  chair  among 
a  pile  of  cushions,  a  small  table  with  writing  materials 
before  him,  his  thin  face  elongated  witH  illness,  and  his 
sunken  eye  wandering  feebly  round  the  room. 

"  Now,  Sir  Archibald,  just  sign  heire ;"  and  the  lav*- 
yer,  with  a  fawning  manner,  put  a  pen  into  the  thin 
yellow  fingers  of  the  sick  baronet. 

«  Hah ! — am  I  dying  then,  that  you  make  me  sign  my 
will?"  said  the  sick,  with  a  ghastly  smile  of  imbeciUt^r 
and  terror,  as,  baring'  his  long  teeth  and  op^iing  his 
hollow  eyes,  he  looked  up  in  the  lawyer's  fece  with  the 
very  expression  of  the  grave. 

*^  Oh,  not  at  all,  Sur  ijrchibald,"  said  Gompton,  "  yon 
are  much  improved — ^you  look  remarkably  well ;  but  it 
is  better  that  this  should  be  done  before  you  set  off  for 
Italy,,  you  know.'* 

"  But  can't  I  do  it  when  I  return — and  then  I  shall  be 
strong  and  well— and  Lady  Staines  Mrill  be  quite 
diarmed — ^Hah!   lawyer-^where  is  G^rgianat"  he 
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added,  as  if  a  sudden  renovation  of  his  mental  powers 
had  taken  place, — *•  where  is  she  ? — ^I  will  not  sign  my 
will  without  her."  And  the  sick  man,  to  Compton's 
evident  consternation,  threw  down  the  pen. 

**  It  is  not  usual  fot  ladies  to  be  present  on  an  occa- 
sion of  this  kind ;  do^  Sir  Archibald,  sign  at  once.^ 

**  Will  no  one  call  me  Lady  Staines  ?"  persisted  the 
nervous  invalid,  but  with  increased  energy.  "  Where 
are  all  my  servants  ? — ^where  is  that  ugly  old  nurse  ? — 
pompton,  you  wicked  lawyer,  you  haunt  me  about  this 
will — ring  the  bell,  I  say !" 

The  lawyer,  with  a  look  of  great  chagrin,  pulled  the 
bell-rope — and  as  the  servant  came  in  to  receive  his 
order,  I  felt,  I  confess,  most  strangely  at  the  idea  of 
again  seeing  Lady  Staines,  and  could  hardly  credit  the 
chance  events  that  had  conspired  to  make  a  stranger 
like  myself  witness  of  these  extraordinary  scenes  in  , 
England. 

Sir  Archibald  relapsed  for  a  moment  into  his  usual 
apathy,  while  Compton  seemed  to  determine  within 
himself  on  a  bold  push  for  his  object. 

^^  Just  have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  sign  this,  if  you 
please — ^" 

The  invalid  passively  took  again  the  offered  pen, 
as  he  seemed  to  relapse  into  his  wandering  half-in- 
sensibility. 

**  Sign  there,  sir ;  now,  do  not  delay,  Sir  Archibald, 
for  here  is  a  gentleman  and  my  clerk  waiting  to  witness 
this  your  act  and  deed — ^ 

"  Mr.  Compton,"  said  I,  now  comiilg  forward,  "  un- 
less your  client  has  read  over  what  he  is  to  sign,  and 
seems  capable  of  understanding  it,  I  must  be  excused 
from  bearing  witness  to  all  this — ^" 

On  hearing  a  new  voice,  Sir  Archibald  now  opened 
feebly  his  languid  glazed  eyes,  and  for  the  first  time 
looked  steadily  upon  me.  As  he  gazed,  his  wan  coun- 
tenance a^ain  suddenly  changed  into  a  strangely  ex- 
cited expression, — and  shrinking  towards  the  comer 
of  his  chair  he  only  uttered  die  exclamation — "Good 
heavens  1'* 
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^  What  Is  the  meaning  of  all  this  T  cried  Compton, 
in  renewed  alann. 

The  sick  baronet  still  gazed  on  me.  ^  It  was  no 
dream — ^"  he  at  length  uttered  in  a  low  voice, — ^  it  could 
not  be  a  dream.     You  are  the  very  man.'' 

*<  What  man  ?  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this,  Sir 
Archibald  ?"  again  exclaimed  Compton,  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,  it  was  you  that  gave  me  my  drink  that  night," 
continued  the  bewildered  baronet  *'  I  know  you»  and 
saw  you  slip  otit  of  the  room,  just  as' I  was  wakened 
by  the  smell  of  fire.  You  were  my  guardian  angel  that 
fearful  night,  and  as  for  Lady  Staines-^alas ! — she — 
Compton,  how  know  you  this  gentleman  T 

At  this  moment  the  servant  opened  the  door,  and 
Lady  Staines  walked  in  among  us.  She  almost  started 
on  observing  me.  The  lawyer  seemed  to  shrink  into 
half  his  size,  as  she  cast  a  look  of  inquisitive  c<mtempt 
towards  him ;  while  her  noble  figure  and  beaiing,  and 
her  heroic  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  melancholy  that  seemed 
to  sit  upon  her  brow  and  the  evident  carelessness  of 
her  morning  dress,  involuntarily  excited  my  admiration, 
as  it  did  that  of  the  enfeebled  baronet,  who  now  also 
looked  in  admiration  on  his  wife  under  the  unsuitable 
character  of  the  husband  of  such  a  woman. 

*'  You  sent  for  me,  Sir  Archibald,"  she  said,  abruptly, 
yet  with  a  look  of  some  kindness. 

**I  did,  Georgiana,"  and  the  invalid  raised  himself 
astonishingly:  "  Lawyer !  why  do  you  not  hand  Lady 
Staines  a  chair  ?" 

The  lawyer  had  Lady  Staines  placed  on  a  seat,  at 
the  same  time  making  her  a  profound  bow. 

"  Georgiana,"  continued  the  baronet,  as  he  still  gazed 
on  the  lady  across  the  small  table  on  which  lay  the 
papers, — '*say,  are  you  my  wife  or  not?" 

An  exclamation  of  amazement  from  the  lady,  at  being 
thus  addressed  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  speech^ 

'*Lady  Staines,"  he  continued,  *^I  purposely  address 
you  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  if  Heaven  gives  me 
strength  to  do  so ;  for  notwithstanding  the  flatteries  of 
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that  lawyer,  who  hauats  me  ni^t  and  day,  I  feel  that 
this  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  be  sufficiently  collected 
to  speak  to  you  seriously.  I  have  made  a  great  mis- 
take bi  making  you  my  wife,  and  your  purpose  and  that 
of  your  friends  in  this  ill-advised  marriage  will  be  dis- 
appointed. Here  I  have  made  a  new  will,  which  I 
mean  to  sign,  and  to  bum  the  former  in  your  presenof. 
Lawyer,  reach  me  that  tin  box." 

The  bosom  of  the  lady  seemed  to  be  swelling  with 
emotion,  but  she  uttered  not  a  word,  while  the  lawyer 
bustled  forward  the  box. 

*'Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  Georgiana,  before  I 
sign  away  my  jnoperty  from  the  whole  race  of  your 
relatives  X" 

*'  If  you  give  it  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  it,"  said 
the  Iswtyt  nuldly,  "  then — ^  and  she  paused. 

**  Where  will  I  find  them  T  interrupted  the  mvalid, 
with  his  usual  peevish  scream :  *'  who  is  worthy  I  I 
may  as  well  vnll  my  fortune  to  this  painstaking  lawyer 
as  to  any  one  else." 

"Gracious  heavens!"  was  the  lady's  exclamaticw 
of  astonishment 

*'  Ay,  Lady  Staines — just  so.  The  bear  will  at  least 
hug  and  hold  fast  his  prey,  and  suck  his  paws  over  it 
in  his  winter's  den ;  and  that  is  a  recommendation  to  all 
disponners  of  the  world's  wealth — but  I  feel  myself 
growing  weak.  Give  me  the  pen,  Compton,  and  open 
Uie  box.  I  once  thought  you  worthy,  Georgiana,"  he 
continued;  "I  once  thought  your  uncle  worthy — but 
he  is  a  spendthrift  and  a  fool,  that  Fortesque ;  and  I 
now  see  through  his  motives  for  urging  on  your  mar- 
riage with  me.  But  yet,  had  he  sought  for  a  recon- 
ciluition — ^ 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Archibald,"  said  I,  now  impelled  by 
my  feelings  to  speak ;  "  Mr.  Fortesque,  to  my  know- 
ledge, was  strongly  against  that  very  marriage." 

The  sick  man  looked  across  to  me  in  surprise,  and 
Aen  cried, — ^"How  know  you  that,  sir?  Was  that 
really  the  case,  Lady  Staines  T 

"He  certamly  urged  me  fbrongly  against  it^"  shtf 
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said,  her  heart  seeming  to  fill  at  the  recollection,  "  My 
good  uncle  was  the  only  one  who  did  so,  and  all  his 
prophecies  have  become  but  too  true." 

*«  You  vile  lawyer !"  screstoed  the  sick  man,  looldng 
across  upon  Compton,  his  dim  eyes  kindling  into  the 
sharp  flame  of  terrible  indignation :  "  didn't  you  tell  me 
that  Fortesque  was  the  great  urger  of  that  step  for 
selfish  motives,  and  that  he  recklessly  threw  away  hie 
fortune  expecting  that  I  was  to  replace  it — and  that  now 
he  stands,  like  the  hungry  grave  itself,  yawning  for  my 
bones,  that  when  I  am  dead  and  buried,  he  .may  waste 
the  substance  of  my  forefathers  in  riotous  living  ?  Oh, 
where,  where  is  truth  on  earth  ?" 

"  So  far  is  that  from  the  truth.  Sir  Archibald,"  said 
the  lady,  "  that  my  poor  uncle  has  suffered  the  greatest 
distress,  brought  on  by  pure  misfortune,  and  much  by 
the  crafi  of  this  very  lawyer,  and  was  too  proud  to  let 
you  know  it  fully,  even  when  he  applied  to  you." 

The  sick  man's  mind, seemed  more  and  more  aroused 
by  astonishment  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
deceived. 

"  I  was  witness  of  his  deep  distress,"  said  I,  "  when, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  he  went  to  borrow  money 
of  Mr.  Compton ;  and  I  have  since  been  witness  of  the 
high  honour  and  just  pride  of  that  interesting  family." 

"Went  to  borrow  money  of  this  man!"  exclaimed 
the  lady;  "my sweet  cousin  so  degrading  herself!  and 
this  man  not  to  inform  me  of  it — while  he  was  poi- 
soning your  ear.  Sir  Archibald !  Wretch !"  she  con- 
tinued, now  rising  up,  her  fine  eyes  flashing  fire  upon 
the  lawyer,  "  how  am  I  degraded  to  be  obliged  to  sit  in 
your  company;  but  my  uncle  himself  shall  expose  you. 
Yes,  Sir  Archibald,  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Fortesque  en- 
treating him  to  come  to  me  here — even  here,  and  I  ex- 
pect him  this  very  day,  that  I  may  throw  myself  on 
my  knees  before  him,  and  before  you  too,  my  husband, 
if  you  would  but  speak  kindly  to  me  at  length,  to  ac- 
knowledge all  my  follies,  and  to  ask  for  pardon  of  you 
and  of  Heaven-7-for — ^I  am  indeed — ^indeed — an  un- 
happy wdman."  ''^ 
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[us  momeiit  a  loud  knockingf  at  the  door  udicated 
er,  and  a  servant  entering  announced  Mr.  and 
•"ortesque,  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  Lady  Staines. 
he  so  bitter  against  me,  that  he  will  not  condescend 
le  to -my  sick-chamber  T  said  the  startled  invalid. 
he  virtuous  have  no  need  to  condescend  un- 
ly,"  said  the  lady ;  ^  and  it  is  you.  Sir  Archibald, 
ve  been  bitter  against  him,  refusing  his  request  at 
Qost  need,  because  this  vile  lawyer,  to  whom  you 
f  late  resigned  yourself,  persuaded  you  he  was 
dthrift.  Beg  of  Mr.  Fortesque  and  his  daughter," 
ded,  turning  to  the  servant — '*  beg  of  them,  in  all 
mes,  to  step  into  this  apartment." 

scene  that  now  ensued  may  perhaps  be  faintly 
ed — the  first  surprise  of  Mr.  Fortesque  and  Ma- 
1  perceiving  me,  as  well  as  the  lawyer,  in  pres- 
r  the  sick  baronet — ^their  delight  A  hearing  the 
at  had  taken  place  in  his  original  intentions — 
3  terrible  and  almost  terrific  agitati<Ni  of  the  lady 

acknowledged,  particularly  to  her  uncle,  sins 
lies  which  had  sdl  but  ended  in  her  dishonour — 
1  she  begged  the  forgiveness  of  her  dying  hus- 
nd  poured  execrations  on  the  artful  and  seductive 
ho  had  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  destroy 
tntation  and  lier  peace. 

ke  my  hand,  Georgiana,"  said  the  sick  baronet, 
y  able  to  articulate  from  the  efifect  of  the  scene 
e  my  hand" — and  he  held  out  his  thin  fingers 
meeiing  lady — *^  I  believe  you — ^I  do  believe  you, 
ake  to  myself  much  of  the  blame.  Lawyer ! — 
t  will  into  the  fire." 

0  the  fire.  Sir  Arohibaldr 

•  it! — ^you  have  made  it,  and  you  shall  bum  it 
>ur  own  hands." 

'eetsoul — sweet  innoeent  being,'*  continued  the 
,  his  feeble  eye  resting  on  the  countenance  of 
I,  as,  deeply  affected  with  the  scene,  she  sat 
ig  the  countenai^ces  of  all,  and  then  gazing  at 

1  blazing  into  ashes  on  tli^  grate. — "  You  will 
sthiug  the  better  of  my  property  when  I  am  gone 

H3 
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— would  that  I  could  see  you  happily — happily  mar- 
ried, before  I  go  hence — and  the  baronetcy  of  Staines 
be  extinct  for  eVer.** 

He  murmured  something  further  which  I  could  not 
distinctly  hear,  the  apathetic  exhaustion  seemii;^g  again 
to  come  over  him.  We  at  first  thought  he  was  dying, 
but  when,  as  he  began  to  recover,  Mr.  Fortesque  was 
congratulating  his  niece,  as  well  as  beginning  to  con- 
verse with  renewed  pleasure,  our  harmony  received  a  sud- 
den shock  from  what  followed ;  for  the  baronet,  beginning 
to  revive,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  my  face,  muttered  thus : 

'^  Who  this  stranger  is  I  don't  know,  but  he  spoke 
the  first  word  this  morning  to  undeceive  me  regarding 
these  my  last  remaining  Mends,  and  I  feel  myself  in- 
debted to  him.  It  was  he  gave  me  my  drink^too 
when  my  h^d  swam  with  fever,  and  my  lips  burned 
vnth  thirst— ^d  it  was  at  the  dead  of  night,  that  nigfit 
of  the  fire — when  all  was  silent  in  my  house — ^and 
Lady  Staines — Heavens! — what  thought  is  this  that 
comes  over  me  '* 

'*  Can  this  be  raving  only  V*  said  the  lady,  as  the 
company  first  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  turned 
their  eyes  on  me. 

**  Sir,"  said  the  baronet,  addressing. me  with  a  solem- 
nity that  was  absolutely  distressing,  ^'did  you  not  one  night 
hold  a  cup  of  drink  to  my  hps  in  this  very  chamber?" 

The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  me — I  felt  my  face 
glow  vidth  a  fiush  that  spoke  more  than  my  words— 
when,  with  a  hesitating  voice,  I  answered  that  I  did. 

"And  how  did  you  come  to  be  in  my  house  at  midnight  f 

I  made  no  reply. 

The  kindling  eyes  of  the  baronet  wandered  from  the 
confused  face  of  his  lady  to  mine,  while  Matilda  seemed 
ready  to  faint. 

"  Answer  me  truly,  sir,  as  I  am  a  d3ring  man— how 
long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  Lady  Staines  T 
^     "I  never  spoke  to  her  ladyship  in  my  life." 

"  Georgiana,  know  you  not  this  gentleman  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  him  that  I  know  of  imtil  this  morning." 

Matilda  began  to  breathe  again,  and  so  did  her  father, 
while  I  in  a  few  wo  ds  explained,  to  the  astonishment 
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of  all,  how  that,  finding  the  street-door  ajar  as  I  passed, 
I  stepped  in  to  inform  the  inmates,  and  that  hearing  a 
feeble  voice  calling  for  drink,  I  ventured  up  stairs  and 
gave  attendance  to  the  sick ;  the  fire  e3q)lained  the  rest, 
or  at  least  served  to  save  the  evident  dread  of  the  lady, 
lest  I  should  say  any  thing  that  would  undo  all  that  she 
had  effected ;  and  all  now  joined  in  acknowledging  with 
surprise  the  extraordinary  means  by  which  Providence 
had  brought  me  into  their  acquaintance,  and  made  me 
instrumental  in  rendering  them  what  they  were  pleased 
to  call  the  most  essentiad  services. 

I  stood  up  to  take  my  leave,  for,  afier  all)  I  was  still 
little  more  than  a  stranger  to  those  present.  As  I  made 
my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Fortesque  for  the  plea* 
sure  I  had  found  in  his  acquaintance  since  I  came  to 
know  him,  the  old  man  seemed  affected,  and  Matilda, 
as  if  forgetting  every  thing  but  her  feelings,  rose  and 
put  her  right  hand  frankly  into  mine.  As  we  looked 
in  each  other's  faces  at  this  present  parting,  the  eyes 
of  all^  particularly  of  Lady  Staines,  became  fixed  upon 
us.  At  this  instant  the  silence  was  startlingly  broken 
by  the  usual  scream  from  the  feeble  voice  of  the  sick 
baronet,  and  with  hectic  energy  he  was  just  able  to  say, 

•*  I  see  it — ^Isee  it — ^this  is  the  fulfilment  of  my  wishes ! 
and  there,  before  me,  is  the  beginning  of  happiness  and 
love,  such  as  I  never  experienced.  Fortesque,  do  you 
consent  to  the  evident  wishes  of  these  young  people  T' 

"  Most  willingly,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
joining  our  hands  again,  while  I  could  see  his  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears  as  he  looked  at  Matilda. 

Why  should  I  dwell  upon  the  rest  ?  why  should  I 
tell  of  the  tears  of  pleasure  which  ran  from  the  eyes  of 
all,  as  MatQda  and  I  knelt  at  the  feet  of  those  who 
now  showered  blessings  upon  us,  and  joined  their 
prayers  for  that  happiness  in  our  future  lives  for  which 
ample  worldly  provision  had  been  made  by  the  dying 
baronet  ?  Alas !  however,  it  was  painfully  affecting  to 
witness  the  convulsive  sobbings  of  the  regretful  Lady 
Staines,  as  she  contemplated  us  both,  spoke  of  our  pres- 
ent love  and  future  bUss,  and  thought  of  what  she  her- 
self had  missed  in  life. 
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What  shall  I  add  more  ? — continued  my  good  host, 
by  Ws  time  quite  affected  with  his  own  story, — ^that 
bliss  has  been  well  realized,  in  the  course  of  seven 
happy  years,  and  now  this  bright  morning,  during  the 
short  time  when  my  Matilda  is  gone  from  me,  who, 
since  we  left  England,  has  become  much  attached  to 
these  valleys,  the  pleasure  o^  talking  of  her  in  her  ab* 
sence  almost  compensates  for  the  temporary  want  of 
her  society ;  and  I  shall  receive  her  again  with  enhanced 
joy  after  thus,  in  fancy  and  by  recoUection,  going  ovet 
again  the  strange  events  in  Londmi  coimected  widi  out 
first  acquaintance. 

My  friend  had  scarcely  bestowed  a  concluding  caress 
upon  his  daughter,  and  informed  me  of  the  subsequent 
deaths  of  Sir,  Archibald  and  Mr.  Fortesque,  and  of 
Lady  Staines  having  entered  into  a  second  and  more 
happy  marriage,  but  not  with  the  strange  noUeman, 
who  has  since  run  a  remarkable  race  both  in  England 
and  abroad,  when  a  vehicle  drove  up  the  avenue,  and 
In  a  few  moments  after,  starting  from  his  seat,  my  host 
hastened  down  stairs  to  welcome  back  his  Matilda* 
The  tender  embrace  of  meetings  and  of  partings  of 
those  who  truly  love  each  other  are  always  affecting. 
I  turned  away  my  head,  for  I  could  not  look,  and  die 
very  tones  of  the  soft  English  voice  of  the  lady,  and 
the  glance  of  her  charming  blue  eyes,  touched  me 
almost  to  tears,  as  I  thought  of  those  I  had  left  at  home, , 
and  of  the  pious  bliss  of  wedded  love. 

From  what  I  perceived  during  one  interesting  hour, 
which  was  all  that  I  enjoyed  of  this  lady^s  society,  I 
could  very  well  account  for  the  enthusiasm  of  my  new 
friend  in  speaking  of  his  wife,  as  well  as  for  the  mi- 
nuteness  with  which  he  detailed  the  particulars  of  their 
story ;  and  I  left  his  delightful  villa  on  ^e  Rhine  with 
those  comforting  sensations  with  which  the  mind  con* 
eludes  from  actual  observation,  that  in  many  interesting 
spots,  on  the  variegated  surface  of  this  green  earth, 
there  are  still  enjoyed  many  quiet,  hojuss  of  virtuous  and 
truly  enviable  felicity. 
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BY  JOHN  UALT. 


"  Ob  tbe  euTse  of  marriage ! 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  onrs 
And  not  their  appetites !    Td  rather  be  a  toad      • 
A.nd  live  upon  ttiie  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  others'  use." 

OthkllOi 

The  Marina  was  crowded  with  company,  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Palermitan  nobiUty  in  open 
carriages  were  enjoying  the  gayety  of  the  summer 
evening,  and  the  refreshing  air  that  breathed  gently  from 
the  bay.  I  had  seated  myself  on  the  stone  bench  which 
runs  along  the  dwarf  wall,  with  my  back  to  the  sea, 
enjoying  the  active  and  cheerful  scene,  when  a  capu- 
chin friar  took  a  place  beside  me. 

He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  pensive  cast  of 
countenance,  and  evidently  suffering  from  infirmity. 
His  appearance,  without  heing  remarkable,  had  less 
ecclesiastical  gravity  than  is  commonly  observable 
among  the  monks. 

In  reply  to  some  incidental  question  which  I  hap- 
pened to  address  to  him,  he  r^Uedop  English,  and  im- 
mediately rose  and  wlKt  away*  ^ext  Evening  I  seated 
myself  on  the  same  spot ;  he  also  returned  and  again 
sat  down  beside  me.  In  that*  way  our  acquaintance 
began  and  grew  to  intimacy. 

But  I  will  relate  his  story  as  he  told  it.  At  the  time 
h  interested  me  greatly,  and  often  has  it.  since  returned 
upon  my  recollection  with  an  indescribable  sense  of 
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sadness,  arising  more  from  the  feelings  which  the  inci- 
dents awakened  than  the  apparent  sensibility  with  which 
he  described  them.  The  remains  of  a  military  manner 
regulated  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  he  spoke  of  them 
with  as  much  fortitude  as  if  he  had  been  describing  the 
adventures  of  a  campaign  in  which  an  old  comjpanioo 
had  perished.  His  voice  was  firm,  but  there  was  a 
restraint  in  the  utterance  that  made  the  tale  impressive, 
and,  without  pain,  deeply  affecting. 

It  was,  indeed,  singular,  and  I  more  than  once  inti- 
mated that  he  had  awakened  my  curiosity ;  but  it  was 
not  till  one  evening,  when  I  happened  to  inquire  how 
long  he  had  worn  the  garb  of  a  friar,  that  he  deemed 
me  worthy*  of  his  confidence. 

"  It  is  convenient,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  not  "on  that 
account  I  have  assumed  it;*^  and  then  he  abruptly 
added,  as  if  the  restraint  he  had'put  upon  himself  had 
suddenly  given  way,  "  I  much  prefer  the  convent  to  any 
other  lodging.  The  friars  are  sedate  and  good  men ; 
and  although  they  know  I  ana  a  Protestant,  they  never 
trouble  me  with  any  sort  of  religious  controversy." 

Though  accustomed  to  his  thoughtful  physiognomy, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  in  saying  this  the  cast  of  his 
countenance  underwent  a  change,  and  that  he  looked 
more  than  I  had  ever  before  remarked,  like  one  whom 
adversity  had  touched  with  no  gentle  hand.  After  a 
momentary  pause  he  began  his  story : — 

On  the  return  of  the  army  from  Alexandria, — said  he, 
— the  transport  in  which  I  had  embarked  with  several 
other  oflicers  became  leaky,  and  we  bore  away  for 
Messina  to  repair,  or  to  obtain  another  vessel.  On  en- 
tering the  port,  being  under  quarantine,  the  passengers 
disembarked  at  the  lazaretto,  where  they  found  apart^ 
ment^;  and  were-  too  hjapp^  in  tsdftig  possession  of  them, 
after  the  yile  EgypllSii  rooms,  and  the  discomfort  we 
*had  suffered  in  the  traf^pdrt. 

The  person  who  attended  to  receive  our  daily  orders 
sometimes  brought  the  English  newspapers;  I  read 
them  with  an  oppressive  eagerness,  expecting  to  heai 
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Bomcithing  of  my  friends,  but  to  me  they  were  ever  bar- 
ren ;  all  my  companions,  one  after  the  other,  met  with 
some  little  notice  or  paragraph  which  gave  them  plea- 
sure, but  none  such  ever  appeared  to  me. 

The  dulness  of  the  lazaretto,  a  square  court  with  a 
cemetery  in  the  area,  would  of  itself  have  affected  the 
spirits  of  most  men ;  but  the  silence  of  the  newspapers 
towards  me  seemed  more  ominous  of  misfortune,  and 
filled  my  imagination  with  apprehensions  and  vague 
fears  to  which  neither  name  nor  other  cause  could  be 
assigned.  When  the  period  of  the  quarantine  was 
complete,  and  all  my  companions  were  joyous  at  being 
released,  I  was  irresistibly  depressed,  and  in  answer 
to  their  raillery  could  only  tell  that  some  unaccountable 
burden  weighed  upon  my  spirits,  and  would  not  be 
shaken  off  by  any  resolution.  -         v 

On  the  day  we  were  at  liberty  we  dined  together, 
and  had  several  English  officers  then  in  the  garrison,  as 
guests.  In  the  evening  we  all  went  to  the  theatre ;  the 
house  was  crowded.  Every  box  was  engaged,  which 
obliged  us  to  take  places  in  the  pit.  You  are  aware 
that  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  the  benches  in  the 
Sicilian  theatres,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  party  is 
unavoidably  separated,  the  seats  being .  occupied  at  in- 
tervals by  other  individuals.  This  took  place  that 
night ;  my  friends  were  dispersed  in  different  parts  of 
the  house,  and  I  was  by  myself  in  one  of  the  sittings  at 
the  end  of  the  last  bench. 

I  had  not  been  long  seated  when  several  other  officers 
came  in,  with  a  gentleman  in  plain  clothes,  who,  as  I 
overheard  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  with  them, 
had  only  that  afternoon  arrived  by  the  packet  from  Eng- 
land. He  had  been  the  schoolfellow  of  one  of  the  officers, 
with  whom  he  was  gay  aiyd  free,  telling  him  of  their  old 
companions,  and  als6  of  his  own  exploits  since  they  had 
left  Eton.  Among  otiier  things  j^e  mentioned  that  the 
cause  of  his  coming  abroad  was  an  intrigue,  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  with  a  married  lady.  It  had  been 
discovered  by  the  landlady  of  an  inn  on  the  Bath  road, 
who  had  threatened  to  disclorse  the  affair  to  the  friends . 
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i>f-  his  paramour.  ^  Bat,''  said  he,  ^  I  bought  her 
silence,  and  have  for  a  few  months  come  out  of  the  way."* 
The  name  of  the  lady  he  did  not  disclose,  indeed 
refused,  but  boasted  of  his  success,  and  of  the  long  time 
that  the  guilty  intercourse  had  continued. 

This  story  attracted  my  particular  attention,  and  yet 
there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  calculated  to 
make  any  very  lasting  impression,  save  only  the  art 
and  craft  of  the  lady,  which  he  described  with  con- 
tempt and  derision,  as  the  result  of  her  experience  in 
deception. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  from  the  theatre,  which  I 
did  alone,  before  the  opera  was  over,  I  found,  with 
letters  from  my  wife,  a  bundle  of  newspapers.  Maria 
had  been  for  some  time,  she  said,  unwell,  and  had  been 
advised  to  try  the  Bath  waters ;  it  had,  however,  so 
happened  that  my  mother  had  also  been  seized  with  a 
dangerous  illness,  which  obliged  my  wife  to  go  hastily 
to  London,  where,  afier  waiting  some  time,  she  was 
again  advised  to  return  to  Bath. 

As  the  letter  was  written  with  her  wonted  tendeniesa, 
and  spirit,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  ardour  of  that  filial 
alTection  which  was  so  like  the  earnestness  of  her  love 
for  myself;  but  when  I  was  about  to  take  up  one  of 
the  newspapers — it  strangely,  suddenly,  and  fearfully 
flashed  across  my  mind  that  there  was  something  ex- 
traordinary in  that  journey.  In  a  word,  I  was  wounded 
with  a  pang  of  jealousy,  and  shook  for  a  time  like  the 
aspen.  And  yet  my  heart  acknowledged  that  never  was 
a  woman  more  -simple  in  all  her  ways  tlian  Maria — > 
more  pure  in  heart  and  spirit — more  enthusiastic  in  her 
affections.  The  thought^  as  it  crossed  my  imagination, 
was  as  a  black  demon  passing  between  me  and  the 
heavens,  eclipsing  ^e  unclouded  sun.  Still  I  could  not 
reason  myself  from  the  horror  of  the  suspicion,  which, 
like  an  envenomed  dart,  rankled  in  my  bosom.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  augury  which  had  previously  darkened 
my  spirit  was  confirmed — I  arose  from  my  seat — ^I 
traversed  the  room  in  distraction,  and  abandoned  my 
self,  without  reason,  to  tlie  wildest  imaginations. 


■> 
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When  I  had  for  some  time  given  scope  to  the  fhU 
ferce  of  the  dreadful  passion  which  had  so  demoniacally 
possessed  me,  the  cloud  passed  from  my  understandings 
and  I  became  more  calm."  I  felt  even  repugnance  at 
myself  for  having  done  s'uph  injury  to  my  wife  in 
thought ;  and  remorse,  like  drops  of  molten  sulphur,  for 
the  injustice,  dropped  in  greater  anguish  than  fire  upon 
my  heart.  I  soon  ailer  again  grew  more  rational,  and 
calmly  opened  the  paper. 

For  some  time  nothing  interesting  attracted  my  notice, 
but  among  the  gossiping  paragraphs  I  discovered  two 
lines  evidently  inserted  by  au&ority^  for  there  was  a 
tint  of  satire  in  them  praising  the  filial  devotion  of  the 
lady  of  a  gallant  officer  then  with  tiie  army  in  Egypt ; 
and  how;  though  herself  an  invalid,  she  had  made  a 
journey  to  London  to  comfort  his  aged  mother,  who  was 
less  in  need  of  consolation  than  herself. 

This  sentence  was  as  a  shower  of  bullets  in  my 
bosom.  The  paroxysm  of  jealousy  returned,  barbed 
with  a  hateful  possibility.  But  I  may  spare  you  and 
myself  the  description  of  an  agcmy  which  language  can 
never  express.  That  too,  however,  afler  a  time,  also 
subsided.  I  again  had  recourse  to  another  number  of  ^ 
the  newspaper,  and  in  it  there  was  a  dignified  answer 
to  the  slander  implied  in  the  wording  and  markings  of 
the  paragraph  that  had  so  disturbed  me. 

But  it  failed  to  sooth,  for  the  gentleman  had  described 
the  craft  of  his  paramour. 

This  made  my  case  worse — no  adequate  idea  can  be 
given  of  my  thoughts  that  night.  I  retired  to  my  own 
chamber^— I  wept,  I  vowed  the  hoarsest  revenge.  Biit 
i|^at  could  I  do — ^what  proof  had  I  to  charge  my  rival 
with  having  dishonoured  my  family  t  Him  I  could  not 
ev(jn  address.  The  night  was  spent  in  a  whirlwind, 
and  I  could  bring<ihyself  to  no  determination. 

At  daybreak  I  Went  to  a  convent,  where  I  had  then  a 
friend,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ahselmo,  had  long^re- 
sided  there.  I  had  known  him  when,  previously  to  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  I  had  been  quartered  in  Messina ; 
he  was  a  sensible  sedate  character,  possessed  of  a  judi- 
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cimis  knowledge  of  the  world.  To  him  I  confided  my 
hideous  apprehensions — and  when  I  had  ended  the  im« 
passioned  narrative,  he  remained  for  some  time  thought* 
ful,  and  then  saidr-* 

"  Qo  to  your  hotel,  let  po 'one  have  any  cause  to  sus- 
pect your  fears,  and  come  back  to  me  in  the  afternoon, 
by  which  time  I  shall  be  prepared  to  offer,  yon  some 
advice." 

I  did  as  he  suggested — ^fortunately  my  companions, 
^  in  the  gayety  If  their  spirits,  had  resolved  to  visit  the 
environs.     I  feigned  a  headache,  declined  to  go  with 
them,  aiid  thus  was  led  undisturbed. 

Whether  Father  Anselmo  had  in  the  mean  time  con- 
sulted with  any  friend  on  my  unhappy  case  was  not  dis- 
closed, but  when,  at  the  time  appointed,  I  returned  to 
the  convent,  I  met  him  at  the  portal,  as  he  was  taking 
leave  of  another  elderly  friar,  who,  as  I  entered,  eyed 
me  with  a  melancholy  look.  ^  I  passed,  however,  on, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  Ajiselmo,  who,  instead 
of  conducting  me  back  to  his  cell,  led  me  into  the 
chapel,  which  at  the  time  was  empty. — It  is  a  gorgeous 
sanctuary ;  the  shrines  and  monuments  numerous,  and 
though  the  lighted  altars  sent  fdrth  a  dim  splendour, 
there  was  something  in  the  air  and  aspect  of  the  place 
which  weighed  upon  my  heart  as  if  the  tranquillity 
which  reigned  around  had  been  palpable. 

When  we  had  walked  in  silence  to  a  confessional, 
which  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  near  the  high 
altar.  Father  Anselmo  went  into  the  chair — ^^  I  am  not," 
said  he,  "  so  ingrained  with  our  religion  as  to  deem  this 
an  occasion  that  will  not  sanction  the  indecorum — ^kneel 
to  me  as  if  you  were  a  penitent,  and  I  will  answer  you 
as  sincerely  as  if  the  sin  which  has  brought  us  here  were 
of  your  own  commission.  Kneel,  no  one  will  then  in- 
terrupt us,  if  your  agitation  master  your  fortitude." 

I  knelt,  scarce  knowing  what  I  did.  When  1  had 
bent  forward  about  a  minute  to  the  aurical  of  the  con- 
fessional. Father  Anselmo  said: — 

"  There  is  a  cause  to  justify  you  to  suspect." 

I  groaned  with  anguish,  and  could  make  no  reply. 
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"  But  let  no  one  still  suspect  the  secret  of  your  heart 
—write  to  your  wife  as  if  you  never  questioned  her 
fidelity — ^go  home  with  all  the  speed  you  can — ^but  before 
you  see  her,  go  to  ihe  inn  where  the  discovery  was 
made.  The  landlady  was  bribed  to  silence — a  better 
price  will  unlock  her  tongue — and  your  own  sagacity 
will  then  direct  you  what  should  be  done,  if  it  should 
prove  the  adulteress  was  your  wife," 

"  She  shall  die,"  cried  I  aloud,  starting  in  an  agony 
on  my  feet ; — at  that  instant  the  newly  arrived  stranger 
with  his  friend  the  officer  entered  the  church — I  cannot 
describe  the  tempest  of  my  soul  at  that  moment. 

^It  is  he,"  I  exclaimed,  pointing  him  out  to  the 
friar. 

"Compose  yourself,"  was  his  answer.  "Let  us 
question  him — 1  am  calmer  than  you :  leave  the  business 


to  me." 


Father  Anselmo  then  went  towards  the  stranger  and 
his  friend,  and  addressed  them  as  strangers,  pointing 
out  to  their  attention  several  of  the  altarpieces  which 
were  considered  <listinguished  specimens  of  art ;  I  fol* 
lowed  close  behind  him,  but  said  notlyng,  nor  was  I 
capable  of  joining  two  sentences — ^I  attempted,  however, 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  oflicer  who  accom- 
panied the  stranger.  What  he  must  have  thought  of 
rae  I  can  now  well  imagine, — my  tongue  at  the  time 
gave  utterance  to  words  which  had  no  connexion  with 
my  mind. ,  Father  Anselmo  afterward  inquired  what  I 
had  been  saying — I  had  no  remembrance  of  it,  but  he 
mentioned  that  he  had  several  times  observed  the  officer 
turn  round  abruptly,  and  look  at  me  with  an  apprehen- 
sive eye. 

Father  Anselmo  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  was  par- 
ticularly courteous  to  the  stranger,  and  after  we  had 
taken  a  turn  or  two  in  the  chapel  I  grew  more  collected, 
and  went  closer  to  him.  Immediately  I  perceived  that 
he  changed  his  manner;  his  eyes  became  vivid  and 
searching,  and  in  conducting  the  stranger  along  the  side- 
altars  to  look  at  the  pictures  particularly,  he  frequently 
cast  upon  him  a  sudden  glance,  especially  when  he  ob- 
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senred  his  attention  arrested  by  any  remarkable  figurt 
among  the  female  saints.  But  the  stranger  inspected 
them  all  with  equal  indifference. 

Father  Anselmo  then  affected  to  be  a  critic,  and  dis- 
coursed of  the  colouring  of  the  several  pictures  witk 
the  affectation  of  a  cicerone.  It  seemed  to  me  that  hif 
object  in  this  was  to  ascertain  if  the  taste  of  the  stranger 
preferred  any  particular  colour,  but  in  this  too  he  failed 
He  could  derive  nothing  to  assist  his  curious  metaphy* 
sical  investigation,  for  I  soon  perceived  that  his  endea- 
vour was  to  find  out  some  key  to  the  associations  of  th« 
stranger^s  mind,  such  as  skilful  players  at  the  game  of 
Twenty  Questions  sometimes  obtain-— and  are  thereby 
enabled  to  discover  the  most  occult  thoughts  of  theii 
antagonists. 

The  stranger  and  the  officer  his  companion  then  went 
away. 

"  I  suspect,"  said  Father  Anselmo,  as  they  left  the 
church,  "  that  you  are  disturbing  yourself  without  cause. 
The  intrigue  which  that  gentleman  has  accidentally  dis- 
closed has  been  but  a  young  man's  folly — he  has  no 
remorse  for  what  he  has  done.  The  woman  deserves 
not  your  anxiety,  if  she  prove  your  wife ;  she  must  be 
bad,  and  their  connexion  has  been  a  mere  animal  in- 
dulgence, which  leaves  no  sting  of  guilt  behind.  I  have 
tried  him  by  ajl  these  pictures,  and  even  in  the  one 
there  of  the  Roman  lady  listening  to  the  preaching  of 
the  young  priest,  who  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
who  resisted  the  temptatfon  because  she  was  married ; 
but  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  moved,  even 
though  I  interpreted  the  legend  as  much  like  the  story 
you  had  overheard  as  possible.  Think,  therefore,  no 
more  of  any  offence  towards  yourself  in  this  affair,  but 
go  home  and  get  the  fact  proved  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
be  rid  of  one  that  must  be  familiar  with  voluptuousness." 

The  words  of  Father  Anselmo  seemed  oracular.  I 
knew  not  their  import,  nor  the  mode  of  hia  reflection, 
though  I  comprehended  the  scope  of  both..  It  was, 
however,  impossible  that  I  could,  by  any  resolution, 
shake  off  the  love  which  I  cherished  for  Maria.    I 
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tecafied  to  mind  her  beauty  and^  simplicity,  and  that 
graceful  piety  so  unlike  the  gi^oss  ardour  that  the 
stranger  had  described ;  but  the  storm  of  my  jealousy 
was  over,  and  a  deep  and  exquisite  sorrow  took  pos- 
session of  my  bosom.  Why,  however,  attempt  to  de- 
scribe an  anguish  that  must  be  felt,  not  imagined,  and 
which  threatens  to  return  as  the  ^remembrance  is  re- 
freshed, by  recalling  the  visible  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  first  experienced  1  Endeavour  to  conceive  for 
yourself,  and  when  you  have  done  so  with  all  the 
)>owers  of  your  imagination,  how  faint  and  feeble  will 
it  be  to  the  reality  of  what  I  suffered ! 

Two  days  after  I  left  my  fellow-passengers,  and 
returned  to  England  by  the  same  packet  that  had 
brought  out  the  destroyer  of  my  peace.  Immediately 
on  my  arrival  at  Falmouth,  I  set  off  for  the  inn  where 
the  iniquity  had  taken  place. 

Having  been  then  for  several  years  absent  from  Eng- 
land, I  affected  a  curiosity  respecting  the  domestic  oc- 
currences of  the  kingdom,  which  was  not  felt,  and  per- 
ceiving that  there  was  no  bustle  in  the  house,  on  pre- 
tence of  conversing  with  the  landlady  on  these  topics,  I 
^gged  her  to  make  tea  for  me.  In  the  course  of  her 
<Joing  so,  my  conversation  was  wild  and  desultory,  and 
several  times  I  observed  her  suddenly  gaze  at  me. 
uradually  I  brought  the  various  subjects  I  had  affected 
lo  speak  of  to  a  point,  and  then  I  eamdstly  told  her,  and 
with  considerable  emotion,  that  I  had  solme  cause  for 
jealousy^  and  that  she  must  excuse  the  distraction  of 
mind  with  which  she  saw  me  agitated. 

Having  thus  interested  her  feelings,  I  then  turned 
ihe  conversation  with  all  my  ingenuity  on  the  time,  and 
finally  the  place  of  guilt,  relating  several  circumstances 
which  the  stranger.  Sir  Mandeville  Webster,  had  men- 
tioned concerning  the  discovery,  and  in  which  she 
had  borne  a  part,  even  to  the  sum  by  which  he  had 
purchased  her  silence.  Her  emotion  increasing  to 
amazement  and  alarm  convinced  me  that  he  had  told  no 
untrue  tale,  but  still  she  only  affected  to  grieve  in  sym- 
pathy for  my  distress.     I  was,  however,  satisfied  with 
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the  testimony  of  my  witneite,  and  as  to  have  ofibred 
her  money  for  a  more  circumstantial  disclosure  would 
have  been  improper,  I  abruptly  quitted  her  and  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  London.  The  expiring  embers  of 
affection  for  Maria  prevented  me  from  disclosing  my 
name,  feebly  hoping  that  some  explicable  mistake 
might  possibly  yet  be  discovered. 

JVIy  reception  by  Maria  was  with  all  the  flutter  and 
fondness  of  pure  and  fervent  aflection.  Oh  heavens! 
but  her  blandishments  were  as  the  foldings  of  ase^ 
pent — ^my  anguish  more  dreadful  than  the  agonies  of 
Laocoon ! — ^but  I  stifled  my  disgust  She  spoke  of  her 
children  with  the  admiration  of  a  mother.  She  brought 
them  to  me  with  delight,  but  I  discerned  that  she  once 
or  twice  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  speculation  in  her 
eyes.  In  all,  save  in  those  disastrous  glances,  she  was 
what  she  had  ever  been,  but  my  heart,  though  not  alto- 
gether alienated,  was  perplexed,  and  its  throbs  were  as 
the  stingings  of  scorpions. 

Craft  and  cunning  were  never  so  perfectly  performed 
as  on  that  fatal  morning.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
upon  her  with  suspicion.  Innocence  was  in  all  her 
gestures ;  but  once  I  saw  her  hastily  turn  her  head  to 
conceal  a  sudden  gush  of  tears.  After  this  could  I 
doubt  ?     I  flung  my  love  to  the  winds. 

A  brief  embarrassed  pause  took  place  for  a  moment ; 
without  saying  a  word,  I  ordered  the  nursery-maid  to 
convey  the  children  to  their  grandmother,  and  then 
sternly  remained  in  silence  till  they  were  gone.  Maria 
sat  pale  and  amazed ;  she  asked  no  question — ^perhaps 
was  unable.  She  saw  the  children  depart  without  emo- 
tion and  without  caress.  Never  was  detected  guilt  so 
visibly  confounded. 

When  the  carriage  with  the  children  and  the  servam 
had  left  the  house,  I  then  said  with  a  stem  voice,  but 
my  heart  wept  blood  from  every  pore, "  Madam,  answer 
me  a  few  questions.''^ 

She  made  no  reply,  but  I  continued — 

"  When  did  you  become  acquainted  with  Sir  Mande- 
ville  Webster  r 
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She  made  no  reply. 

•*  Was  it  in  your  journey  between  Bath  and  London  V* 
She  made  no  reply. 

**  Answer  me,  unhappy  woman ;  I  would,  for  your 
own  sake,  spare  you  from  the  tongues  of  the  world, — 
answer  me !" — and  in  saying  these  words  I  rose ;  she 
at  the  same  time  also  started  up,  and  extending  her 
arms  in  phrensy,  burst  into  a  wild,  demoniac  fit  of  mirth- 
less laughter,  so  shrill,  so  hideous,  so  unlike  all  human 
tound,  that  I  shudder  with  horror  as  I  think  of  it. 
Then  suddenly  pausing,  she  looked  solemnly  at  me 
for  a  moment,  and  dropped  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Humanity  and  some  feeling  of  withered  tenderness 
would  not  allow  me  to  leave  her  till  her  maid,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  women,  had  recalled  her  senses. 
But  as  soon  as  I  observed  the  dawn  of  returning  reason 
I  left  the  house  and  proceeded  to  her  father's,  where  I 
found  his  lordship  at  home,  in  his  library  alone.  1 
hastened  into  his  ^presence,  but  as  I  entered  the  room, 
my  feelings  overcame  me,  and  I  threw  myself  on  his 
shoulder,  unable  to  speak. 

After  this  paroxysm  had  subsided,  he  requested  me 
to  be  seated,  and,  I  thought  with  an  air  of  coldness 
and  distance,  inquired  what  so  agitated  me,  and  when 
I  had  returned  to  England. 

His  manner  was  additional  proof — it  was  as  if  he 
knew  and  connived  at  the  guilt.  He  is  acquainted  with 
my  dishonour,  I  inwardly  said,  but  his  regard  for  a 
child  to  whom  he  was  ever  devoted  has  made 'him 
take  her  part.  The  thought  passed  through  my  mind 
like  electricity,  and  nerved  me  to  be  firm.  Accordingly, 
collecting  myself,  I  told  him  what  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  learn.  I  told  Tiira  all — ^ho w  it  accidentally  first  reached 
my  hearing  in  the  theatre,  to  the  examination  of  the 
landlady,  and  the  dreadful  scene  I  had  just  witnessed. 
During  the  whole  recital  he  sat  as  silent  as  his 
daughter,  but  it  way|  the  silence  of  attention,  and  not, 
like  hers,  of  coifstemation— ^or  he  was  a  calm,  self- . 
sustained  character,  seldom  off  his  guard,  and  shrewd 
in  his  knowledge  of  mankind. 
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When  I  had  closed  my  wild  sioiy,  he  made  no  re- 
mark) but  rising,  walked  several  times  across  the 
library.  I  conceived  that  he  was  meditating  what  reply 
to  make,  and  waited  with  resolution ;  at  last  he  stopp^ 
opposite  to  me,  and  said  emphatically, 

*^  This  is  a  strange  business — it  is  not  impossible  to 
be  true.''  At  this  expression  I  saw  his  countenance 
change,  and  a  tear  rush  into  his  eyes,  which  he  hastily 
wiped  away. 

The  sight  of  that  most  respectable,  and  in  a}l  thjngs 
serene  and  self-possessed  old  man  so  affected,  touched 
me  with  exquisite  pity — I  rose,  and  being  now  certain 
that  nothing  could  change  the  woful  fact,  I  said  abruptly 
that  while  I  remained  in  town  my  home  would  be  at  my 
mother's  with  the  children,  but  that  the  unfortunate 
Maria  would  require  his  care. 

"  You  have  lost  no  time  since  your  arrival,'*  replied 
he,  a  little  proudly  as  I  thought,  ^'  but  I  will  call  on  you 
in  the  course  of  the  day." 

We  then  parted.  There  was  nothing  in  this  sad  in- 
terview to  make  me  question  what  I  had  heard ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  my 
jealousy.  It  was  a  spur  in  the  side  of  my  intent,  to 
have  the  legal  preliminaries  for  a  divorce  instituted 
without  delay. 

By  this  time  agitation  had  exhausted  my  strength, 
insomuch  that  when  I  reached  my  mother's  house  I 
was  seriously  indisposed,  and  the  children  with  their 
gladness  and  innocent  caresses  augmented  my  dejec- 
tion. My  mother  was  not  at  home;  the  maid  had 
described  to  her  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  she  had 
seen  me,  and  the  old  lady  had  instantly  gone  to  my 
house.  I  was  not,4iowever,  acquainted  with  this  cir- 
cumstance at  the  time,  and  concluded  that  her  absence 
was  in  consequence  of  her  reluctance  to  see  me,  forget- 
ting, in  that  disconsolate  moment,  that  the  mother's 
heart  ever  prompts  her  to  fly  to  her  offspring  in  dis- 
tress. But  a  deplorable  fatality  was  upon  me,  and 
every  thing  that  took  place  on  that  eventful  day  minis- 
tered to  the  sharpening  of  my  affliction. 
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After  waiting  some  time  for  the  retmH  of  Lady  Os- 
prey,  I  called  in  the  nursery  maid,  and  learned  where 
she  had  gone.  With  boiling  veins,  and  a  head  incapa- 
ble of  combining  two  thoughts,  I  resolved  to  go  in 
quest  of  her,  but  in  that  crisis  she  returned ;  on  reach- 
ing my  house,  she  was  informed  that  Maria  had  left  it 
in  a  hackney-coach  without  saying  where  she  intended 
to  go.  The  servants  were  all  alarmed,  and  no  one 
could  ^ve  the  slightest  clew  to  the  mysterious  passion 
in  which,  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  had  returned. 

1  then  told  her  ladyship  of  the  discovery,  and  at  the 
same  time  Lord  Baronsdale  was  announced — he  too 
had  been  at  my  house,  and  had  been  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  Maria  had  withdrawn  herself.  His 
look  was  firm  but  stern ;  he  had  summoned  all  his  for- 
titude, and  while  it  was  evident  that  his  spirit  was 
writhing  with  a  thousand  wounds,  his  countenance  had 
an  air  of  resolution  and  sadness. 

"Let  us  not,"  said  he,  "waste  time  in  idle  talk, 
your  happiness  and  mine  are  equally  at  stake ;  I  have 
thought  on  air  you  have  told  me ;  there  may  be  some 
error — and  we  must  begin  the  investigation  anew.  I  have 
a  postchaise  at  the  door — ^you  must  go  with  me  to  that 
landlady,  she  shall  not  earn  her  bribe  from  our  credulity." 
I  made  no  answer,  but  seized  my  hat  to  acconipany 
him  in  an  instant, — ^he  wrung  his  hands  with  emotion  ; 
another  messenger  was  first  despatched  to  my  house, 
and  also  to  his  lordship's,  to  ascertain  if  Maria  had  re- 
turned— ^but  they  brought  back  no  tidipgs. 

We  then  resolved  to  proceed  i^  the  chaise,  and 
reached  the  inn  early  in  the  evening,  where,  in  passing 
to  a  parlour,  we  met  Maria ! — ^I  had  before  this  received 
proof  enough,  but  the  sight  of  her  there  crowned  the 
evidence. — ^Why  had  she  come  to  that  house  ?  I  had 
not  mentioned  any  thing  to  her  of  my  having  been 
there.  By  what  miraculous  accident  had  she  come, 
and  for  what  other  purpose  than  to  deal  with  the  bribed 
landlady  ?  rushed  in  phrensy  on  my  mind. 

Before  I  had  time  to  make  any  remark  Maria  pulled 
the  bell,  and  requested  the  presence  of  the  landlady. 
Vol.  L— I  n 
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and  on  her  entrance  demanded  with  a  steady  voice  if  she 
was  the  Mistress  Osprey  of  whom  she  had  spoken  to  me. 

The  good  woman,  before  answering,  looked  confused^ 
and  then  said,  hesitatingly,  that  she  was  not,  and  I  ex- 
claimed with  indignation — 

^  "These  tricks,  Maria,  will  serve  you  no  longer. 
How  came  you  here? — by  what  instinct  have  you 
thought  of  this  house?  How  much  was  your  bribe! 
Sir  Mandeville  Webster^s  was  a  hundred  guineas.^ 

Maria  made  no  answer,  she  only  looked  at  me,  but 
the  landlady  started  at  the  name  of  Sir  Mandeville,  and 
1  turned  to  Lord  Baronsdale. 

"  It  would  not  be  expensive,''  said  I,  "  to  get  any 
evidence  desired  from  this  woman.** 

"  You  are  right,"  said  his  lordship,  with  a  sigh,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  exclaiming,  with 
great  fervour,  "  Oh,  Maria,  to  what  devil  have  you  sold 
yourself? — to  look  so  innocent— to  be  so  plausible ! — 
and—" 

"  You  are  not  'satisfied  T  was  her  reply.  "  Let 
Osprey  take  the  woman  in  his  chaise  and  proceed  with 
her  to  Bath ;  and,  my  lord,  till  I  am  proved  guilty,  give 
me  your  protection ;  I  will  go  with  you." 

The  energy  with  which  this  was  said  strengthened 
the  impression  which  so  many  circumstances  had  made. 
It  was  unlike  the  gentle  and  retiring  Maria  to  show 
herself  so  decisive. 

The  journey  to  Bath  was  arranged  as  she  proposed ; 
the  landlady  at  first  made  some  scruple,  but  it  was 
stifled  by  the  words  "You  must,"  from  Maria. 

We  travelled  all  night,  but  slowly,  as  it  was  desured, 
or  rather  ordered,  by  Maria,  that  we  should  not  reach 
Bath  till  an  advanced  hour  in  the  morning,  and  that  no 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  her  to  have  any  fur* 
ther  communication  with  the  landlady.  I  was  spell- 
bound— ^I  could  not  divine  her  intent — ^but  she  appeared 
animated  by  some  extraordinary  purpose,  and  she  never 
once  appeared  to  notice  me. 

When  wa  reached  Bath,  instead  of  proceeding  to  any 
hotel,  she  directed  the  chaise  to  a  particular  bouse  ia 
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Pultney-street,  and  ours  to  follow.  On  reaching  the 
door,  Uie  instant  that  it  was  opened  she  directed  her 
father  to  come  in  with  her,  and  the  landlady  and  me  to 
follow.  She  then,  with  the  same  apparent  equanimity, 
ordered  the  servant  to  bid  Lady  Heatherstone,  his  mis- 
tress, come  to  her  for  a  single  moment — we  were  still 
standing  when  the  lady  entered. 

The  landlady,  on  seeing  her  ladyship,  started,  and 
turning  suddenly  to  me,  before  any  other  could  utter  a 
word,  said,  with  an  agitated  voice,  **  This  is  the  Mis- 
tress Osprey." 

The  lady  instantly  turned  pale,  and  gazing  at  the 
landlady^  whom  she  at  once  recognised,  said— ^ 

"  You  mistake^  I  am  Lady  Heatherstone.** 

•*  Oh,  why  did  you  add  the  guilt  of  falsehood  to  your 
sin  !**  cried  the  contrite  landlady ;  '•  you  told  me  your- 
self your  name,  on  the  vile  morning  of  that  night  when 
you  and  this  other  lady  stopped  at  our  house.**  ^ 

Lady  Heatherstone  rejoined — ^^^You  are  in  some 
mistake ;  but  what  does  this  mean  ? — ^why,  ladies  ahd 
gentlemen,  are  you  here,  and  what  is  the  object  of  these 
questions  ?** 

Lord  Baronsdale  said  nothing,  but,  with  his  mouth 
pursed,  seemed  waiting  some  result. 

**  Madam,**  after  a  momentary  pause,  said  I,  "  when 
I  last  saw  your  friend,  Sir  Mandeville  Webster— " 

**0h,  Webster!  do  you  know  himT*  was  her  ex- 
clamation of  astonishment,  and  she  fiung  herself  on  a 
sofa,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

I  rushed  towards  Maria  to  catch  her  in  my  embrace,  but 
her  spirit  was  gone — ^I  had  only  her  corpse  in  my  arms. 

From  that  hour  I  have  but  existed— our  unhappy 
children  are  both  dead.  Had  they  lived,  perhaps,  I 
might  have  endeavoured  to  resume  my  profession,  but 
the  eldest  only  survive^  ^  year,  and  the  second  scarcely  - 
another.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  but  a  breathing 
thing — ^an  abstract  of  humanity — and  the  solitude  of 
the  cloister  has  been  my  home.  Had  we  possessed 
any  such  asylum  in  England  I  had  not  come  to  Si(tily. 
But  it  matters  not — all  places  are  now  alike  to  me. 

12 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ned  be  be  tbat  lint  tureiited  ale^s  fbr  it  eoren  a  man  all  oirer  Ifte  ■ 

H 

Saneko  Panza,  passim, 

lAYiLT  set  in  massire  brass,  whose  rich  and  inge- 
carving  was  tarnished  and  dull,  a  ponderous  lamp 
g  from  a  ceiling  blackened  by  its  smoke.  Every 
in  the  room  spoke  of  time,  but  of  time  that  had 
n  no  change.  Knights,  whose  armour  was,  at  the 
,  of  two  centuries  back — ladies,  in  dresses  from 
1  their  descendants  started  in  dismay — ^looked  out 
the  discoloured  tapestry;  and  the  floor,  dark  with 
idded  to  the  gloom.  Beside  the  hearth,  whose  Ihre, 
the  rain  beating  down  the  huge  chimney,  burned 
moment  dimmer,  sat  two  old  domestics.  The 
m  a  scarlet  gown,  and  a  belt,  from  which  hung  a 
r  bunch  of  keys,  was  the  seneschal ;  and  opposite 
his  wife,  in  a  brown  silk  dress,  and  a  string  of 
r  beads,  which  she  was  busily  employed  in  count- 
Between  them  was  a  small  antique  oak  table, 
s  a  flask  and  two  bell-mouthed  glasses  appeared 
;ation8  which,  it  must  be  owned,  somewhat  inter- 
d  the  telling  of  the  beads.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ber  stood  an  immense  hearse-like  bed ;  the  purple 

•  BdUor  or  Tbe  Uterary  Oaiaita,  Ac.  *c 
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velvet  curtains  swept  to  the  groond,  and  at  each  corner 
droOped  a  large  plume  of  black  ostrich-feathers.  On 
this  bed  lay  a  little  withered  old  man,  apparently  in  the 
last  extremity  of  age,  and  very  close  upon  the  border 
of  death.  His  spare  form  was  hidden  in  an  ample  black 
robe,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  white  girdle,  on 
which  were  graved  strange  characters  in  red ;  and  on 
|iis  breast  was  a  white  square,  covered  with .  stars  and 
signs  wrought  in  gold.  The  old  man's  face  was  ghastly 
psue,  and  rendered  yet  paler  by  the  contrast  of  his  black 
scull-cap,  which  was  drawn  down  even  to  his  gray  and 
shagged  eyebrows.  But  the  features  were  restless; 
and  the  small  keen  eyes,  though  fast  losing  their  bright-- 
ness,  were  full  of  anxiety.  The  wind  shook  the  tall 
narrow  windows,  and  howled  m  the  old  trees  of  the 
avenue;  at  every  fresh  gust  the  baron's  impatience 
seemed  to  increase — for  what  we  are  telling  relates  to 
the  Baron  de  Launaye. 

"  'Tis  a  rough  night,"  muttered  he ;  "  but  Adolphe  is  as 
rough  a  rider — and  a  dangerous  road  ;  but  I  am  the  first 
De  Launave  who  ever  drew  bridle  for  that.  And  then 
my  summons — it  was  sure  to  reach  him ;  ay,  though 
alone,  in  the  midnight  bower  of  the  mistress  whose 
name  and  his  suspicion  had  never  coupled  together  even 
in  a  dream — even  though  consciousness  were  drowned 
in  the  crimson  flowing  of  the  wine— though  sleeping  as 
mgii  sleep  after  batde,  pillowed  on  the  body  of  their 
deadliest  enemy,  or  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  friend — 
my  summons  would  be  borne  on  his  inmost  soul.  But 
will  he  come,  at  the  bidding  of  his  dying  uncle  ?— will 
Adolphe,  he,  the  only  human  being  whom  I  ever  loved 
—will  he  or  will  he  not  come  f 

The  questioh  was  answered  even  at  the  moment  it 
was  breathed.  The  horn  at  the  castle-gate  was  blown 
impatiently — the  fall  of  the  drawbridge  was  heard — a 
moment's  pause,  and  a  light  foot  sprang  up  the  oaken 
staircase  with  all  the  speed  of  haste  and  youth.  The 
door  opened,  and  in  rushed  a  young  cavalier.  The 
white  plumes  of  his  cap  were  drenched  with  wet — the 
diamond  clasp  diat  fastened  them  was  dim  with  damp 
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— but  his  bright  auburn  hah*  glistened  with  the  rain- 
drops. Hastily  flinging  his  naing-cloak^  heavy  with 
moisture,  to  the  ground,  the  stranger  sprang  to  the  bed- 
side. A  gleam  of  human  love,  of  human  joy,  passed 
over  the  old  man's  face,  as  tenderly  and  gently  his 
nephew  asked  of  his  tidings,  and  expressed  such  hopes 
29  affection  hopes  when  hope  there  is  none. 

"  Child  of  my  love,"  murmured  the  dying  baron,  "  for 
whose  sake  only  I  have  ever  given  one  thought  to  the 
things  of  earth,  bear  yet  a  moment  with  the  feeble 
wretch  who  but  a  brief  while  will  stand  between  you 
and  the  title  of  your  ancestors  and  wealth.  Many  a 
prince  of  your  mother's  house  would  think  his  kingdom 
overpaid  if  purchased  by  its  half.  You  are  young — I 
never  was — ^my  heart,  even  in  boyhood,  was  old  with 
premature  knowledge.  You  have  that  beauty  the  want 
of  which  has  made  my  life  a  curse — you  have  that 
strength  of  body  the  want  of  which  has  paralyzed  my 
strength  of  mind.  I  have  doubted  if  happiness  dwells 
on  this  evil  earth — ^I  will  not  doubt  when  I  hope  for 
yours.  You  will  hear  me  called  necromancer :  put  on 
the  base  fools  who  malign  that  which  they  understand 
not,  and  would  bring  down  the  lofty  aim  of  science,  the 
glorious  dream  of  virtue,  to  their  own  low  level !  You 
will  hear  me  calleJ  miser:  Adolphe,  have  you  ever 
found  me  so  ?" 

"My  father — ^my  more  than  father!"  passionatlly 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  hiding  his  face  on  the  pillow^ 
as  if  ashamed  of  the  violence  of  mortal  grief,  in  the 
{ureseuce  of  one  so  •soon  to  be  immortal. 

"  Adolphe,"  continued  his  uncle,  "  you  have  lieard, 
though  not  from  me — ^for  I  sought  not  to  weigh  down 
your  ardent  mind  with  all  that  has  pressed  upon  me 
with  the  burden  of  hopelessness,  and  long  has  the  know- 
ledge been  mine— that  the  fetters  of  clay  are  too  heavy 
for  the  spirit.  Your  young  hand  was  fitter  for  the  lance 
than  the  crucible ;  and  the  bridle-rein  would  have  been 
ill  exchanged  for  the  lettered  scroll.  But  something  I 
know  of  that  future,  into  which  even  the  sage  can  look 
but  dimly.     Adolphe,  the  only  question  J  asked  was  for 
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thee !  Alas  !  the  vani^  of  such  wisdom  !  It  has  told 
of  danger  that  menaces,  but  not  of  the  skill  that  avoids. 
My  child,  evil  came  into  the  world  with  woman,  and  in 
her  is  bound  up  the  evil  of  your  destiny.  Vain  as  the 
glance  they  throw  on  the  polished  steel  of  their  mirror 
— false  as  the  vow  they  make  for  the  pleasure  (^  break- 
ing— inconstant  as  the  wind,  which  changes  from  point 
to  point,  and  for  whose  change  no  philosophy  hath  ever 
discovered  a  cause :  shun  them,  Adolphe,  as  you  wodd 
disloyalty  to  your  king,  flight  from  your  enemy,  or 
falsehood  to  your  friend." 

The  old  man's  voice  became  inaudible,  and  his  head 
sank  on  Adolphe's  shoulder : — "  Margarita,  water— or, 
Jacques,  give  me  the  wine."  The  youth  tried  to  pour 
a  few  drops  into  the  baron's  mouth.  The  d3ring  man 
motioned  back  the  glass,  and  looking  in  the  cavalier's 
face  with  a  strong  expression  of  affection  and  amdety, 
muttered  something  of  "woman"  and  "danger" — 
"  bright,"  "  eyes,"  "  bright,"  "  beware" — these  were  his 
last  broken  words.     He  expired. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Contrary  to  the  charitable  expectations  of  his  neigh- 
bours, the  Baron  de  Launaye  was  buried  vnth  all  Uie 
rites  of  the  church ;  the  holy  watef  was  sprinkled  on 
the  corse,  and  the  holy  psalm  sung  over  the  coffin.  A 
marble  tablet  marked  his  grave ;  and  there  the  moon- 
light slept  as  lovingly  as  ever  it  did  on  the  sinless  tomb 
of  saint  or  martyr.  The  new  Baron  de  Launaye 
lamented  his  uncle's  death  in  a  very  singular  manner, 
for  he  was  his  heir — and  the  young  and  the  rich  have 
not  much  time  for  regret.  But  Adolphe  (he  was 
remarkable  from  a  child  for  his  memory)  could  not  finr^ 
get  the  kindness — and  more,  than  kindness — the  love 
Slat  his  uncle  had  lavished  on  the  little  orphan  whoi 
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noble  aad  penniless  at  the  age  of  fi¥e  yean,  was  left 
dependent  on  his  bounty.  However,  sorrow  cannot — 
indeed  nothing  in  this  world  can — last  for  ever. 
Adolphe's  grief  became  first  only  sad ;  next,  melan- 
choly;  thiidly,  calm ;  and  fourthly,  settled  down  into  a 
re^iectful  remembrance,  and  a  resolve  to  bear  his  uncle*s 
last  words  in  mind.  Indeed,  the  muttered,  vague,  and 
uncertain  prediction  quite  haunted  him. 

**  I  am  sure,"  said  he>  in  one  of  his  n\any  pondering 
moods,  ^'  I  am  sure  my  past  experience  confirms  his 
words.  I  never  got  into  a  scrape  but  a  woman  was 
the  cause.  I  had  been  in  my  outset  at  court,  page  to  the 
Duke  Fort^  d!Imhault,  and,  gone  with  him  on  that  splen- 
did embassy  to  Russia,  had  he  not  been  displeased  with 
my  awkwardness  in  fastening  the  dutchess's  sandal." 

And  he  laughed  as  he  said  this :  who  in  the  world 
could  guess  why  the  loss  of  his  appointment  should 
<nake  the  young  baron  laugh ! 

^  And  then,  who  caused  the  duel  between  me  and 
my  Pylades^  the  Marquis  de  Lusignan,  but  that  little 
jilt  Mdlle.  Laure  ?  However,  my  sword  only  grazed 
his  arm :  he  wore  an  exquisite  blue  silk  scarf,  and  we 
were  better  friends  than  ever.  Oh,  my  uncle  was  right : 
women  were  bom  to  be  our  torment." 

Still  was  this  conviction  impressed  on  his  mind  like 
a  duty.  Yet  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  few 
bright  eyes  would  light  up  the  old  hall  better  than'the 
huge  brazen  lamps  which  now  served  to  make  darkness 
visible.  From  thinking  of  the  pleasantness  of  such  an 
illumination,  he  began  to  think  of  its  difficulties ;  and 
the  difiieulties  of  the  project  soon  referred  only  to  the 
places  One  thought  suggests  another;  and  from 
thinking  how  many  obstacles  opposed  the  introduction 
of  bright  eyes  and .  sweet  smiles  into  the  castle,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  how  easily  they  were  to  be 
obtained  in  other  parts. 

To  say  the  truth,  Paris  became  daily  more  familiar 
to  his  mind's  eye ;  and,  as  he  justly  observed,  staying 
at  the  dull  old  castle  could  do  his  uncle  no  good,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  it  did  himself  none.     Now,  in  spite 
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of  philanthropy,  people  are  not  so  very  fond  of  dmg 
good  gratuitously ;  but,  to  be  sure,  such  doctrines  were 
not  so  much  discussed  in  those  days  as  they  are  in  oors, 
though  the  practice  was  about  the  same.  Sometimes 
he  argued  with  himself,  **  It  is  as  well  to  be  out  of 
harm's  way  ;** — and  the  prediction  and  a  cold  shudder 
cam^  together.  But  we  are  ready  enough  to  dare  the 
danger  we  do  not  know :  and  though  a  few  years  of 
Parisian  life  had  placed  the  nephew's  early  on  a  level 
with  the  uncle's  late  experience,  touching  the  evil  inhe- 
rent in  womanhood,  nevertheless  Adolphe  8U|^>09ed 
their  bad  qualities  might  be  borne,  at  all  events,  better 
than  the  dulness  of  the  Ch^tean  de  Launaye. ' 

One  day  riding  with  his  bridle  on  his  horse's  neck, 
meditating  whether  his  next  ride  should  not  be  direct  to 
Paris,  a  most  uncommon  spectacle  in  that  unfrequented 
part  of  the  country  attracted  his  attention.  This  was 
a  large  lumbering  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,  whose 
rich  harness  and  housings  bore  the  crest  in  gold-  a 
lynx  rampant.  A  very  natural  curiosity  (by-the-by, 
all  curiosity  is  natural  enough)  made  him  look  in  at 
the  window.  Was  there  ever  a  face  half  so  beautiful 
as  that  of  the  girl  who,  like  himself,  actuated  by  nator^ 
curiosity,  looked  out  as  he  looked  in  ?  The  biack  silk 
wimple  was  drawn  over  her  head,  but  allowed  a  very 
red  upper  lip,  an  exquisite  Grecian  nose,  and  a  most 
brilliant  pair  of  eyes  to  be  seen.  •  Our  young  cavalier 
sat  as  if  he  had  been  stupified.  This  is  a  very  com- 
mon effect  of  love  at  first.  It  goes  off,  however — so 
it  did  with  Adolphe.  His  first  act  on  recovering  his 
senses  was  to  gallop  after  the  coach.  He  spurred  on, 
and  caught  a  second  glance  of  the  most  radiant  orbs 
that  ever  revolved  in  light.  Large,  sof^  clear,  and 
hazel,  as  those  of  a  robin — ^they  were  bright  and  pierc- 
ing as^  those  of  a  falcon.  Certainly  De  Launaye  had 
never  seen  such  eyes  before,  or  at  least  none  that  ever 
took  such  an  effect  upon  him. 

He  ate  no  dinner  that  day — ^walked  by  moonlight  oa 
the  terrace — and  the  only  thing  which  excited  his  atten- 
tion was  the  seneschal's  information,  that  the  Marquise 
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de  Sarville  and  her  granddaughter  were  come  to  stay 
for  some  months  at  their  chateau. 

**  They  could  not  have  done  that  in  the  late  baron's 
time — ^the  Lord  be  good  unto  his  soul !"  And  the  old 
man  forthwith  commenced  the  history  of  some  myste- 
rious feud  between  the  two  families,  in  which  the  de- 
ceased Baron  Grodfred  had  finally  remained  victor. 

To  this  tedious  narrative  of  ancient  enmities  Adolphe 
was  tittle  inclined  to  listen.  *'  A  name  and  an  estate 
are  all  Our  ancestors  have  a  right  to  leave  behind  them. 
The  saints  preser^'e  us  from  a  legacy  of  their  foes! 
Nothing  could  be  worse, — except  their  friends." 

The  next  morning  the  baron  arranged  his  suit  of 
sables  with  unusual  care,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
he  always  took  care  enough. 

"  Pray  Heaven  the  marquise  may  be  of  my  way  of 
tliinking  respecting  the  quarrels  of  oiu*  forefathers ! 
Some  old  ladies  have  terrible  memories,"  were  Adolphe's 
uppermost  ideas  as  he  rode  over  the  drawbridge  at  the 
Chiteau  de  Surville,  which  had  been  promptly  lowered 
to  his  summons ; — their  only  neighbour,  he  had  thought 
it  but  courteous  to  offer  his  personal  respects.  How 
much  more  cheerful  did  the  saloon,  with  its  hangings 
of  sea-green  silk,  worked  in  gold,  seem  than  his  own 
hall,  encumbered  with  the  dusty  trophies  of  his  ances- 
tors. To  be  sure,  the  young  baron  was  not  at  that 
moment  a  very  fair  judge ;  for  the  first  thing  that  met 
him  on  his  entrance  was  a  glance  from  the  same  pair 
of  large  bright  eyes  which  had  been  haunting  him  for 
the  last  four-and-twenty  hours. 

The  grandmother  was  as  stem  a  looking  old  gentle- 
woman as  ever  had  knights  in  armour  for  ancestors : 
still,  her  eyes,  also  bright,  clear,  and  piercing,  some- 
what resembled  those  of  her  granddaughter.  On  the 
rest  oT  her  face  time  had  wrought  "  strange  disfeatures." 
She  was  silent;  and,  after  the  first  compliments,  re- 
sumed the  volume  she  had  been  reading  on  the  baron's 
appearance.  It  was  a  small  book,  bound  in  black  vel- 
vet, with  gold  clasps,  richly  wrought.  Adolphe  took  it 
fiMT  graot^  it  was  her  breviary;  and  inwardly  con- 
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eluded  how  respectable  is  that  piety  in  an  old  woman 
which  leaves  the  young  one  under  her  charge  quite  at 
liberty !  The  visiter's  whole  attention  was  soon  devoted 
to  the  oriel  window  where  sat  the  beautiful  Clotilde  de 
Surville.  The  Baron  de  Launaye  piqued  himself  on 
fastidious  taste  in  women  and  horses :  he  had  had  some 
experience  in  both.  But  Clotilde  was  faiiltle'ss.  There 
she  leaned,  with  the  splendour  of  day  full  upon  her 
face ;  it  fell  upon  her  pure  complexion  like  joy  upon 
the  heart,  and  the  sunbeams  glittered  amid  the  thick 
ringlets  till  every  curl  was  edged  with  gold.  Her  dress 
alone  seemed  capable  of  improvement;  but  it  is  as 
well  to  leave  something  to  the  imagination,  and  there 
was  ample  food  for  Adolphe's,  in  picturing  the  change 
that  would  be  wrought  upon  Clotilde  by  a  Parisian 
milliner.  "  This  comes,"  thought  he,  "  of  being  brought 
up  in  an  old  German  castle." 

For  very  shame  he  at  last  rose ;  when,  with  a  grim 
change  of  countenance,  meant  for  a  smile,  the  marquise 
asked  him  tx>  stay  dinner.     It  is  a  remark  not  the  less 
true  for  being  old  (though  now-a-days  opinions  are  all 
on  the  change),  that  love-making  is  a  thing  "  to  hear, 
and  not  to  tell."     We  shall  therefore  leave  the  progress 
of  the  wooing,  and  come  to  the  denouement,  which  was 
the  most  proper  possible,  viz.  marriage.     Adolphe  had 
been  the  most   devoted   of  lovers,   and  Clotilde  had 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  modest  encouragement ;  that 
is,  her  bright  eyes  had  often  wandered  in  search  of  his, 
and  the  moment  they  had  found  them,  had  dropped  to 
the  ground ;  and  whenever  he  entered  the  room,  a  blush 
had  come  into  her  cheek,  like  the  light  into  the  pearl, 
filling  it  with  the  sweet  hues  of  the  lose.     Never  did 
love-affair  proceed  more  prosperously.   The  old  senes- 
chal was  the  only  person  who  grumbled.     He  begged 
leave  to  remind  the  young  baron  that  it  was  not  show- 
ing proper  respect  to  his  ancestors  not  to  take  up  their 
quarrels. 

"  But  things  are  altered  since  the  days  when  lances 
weret  attached  to  every  legacy,"  returned  Adolphe. 

"  We  are  altering  every  thing  now-a-days,"  replied 
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the  old  man ;  **  I  don't  see,  however,  that  we  are  a  bit 
the  better  off/' 

^I,  at  all  events,  expect  happiness,"  replied  his 
master,  "  in  this  change  of  my  condition." 

"  Ay,  ay,  so  we  all  do  before  we  are  married :  what 
we  find  after  there  is  no  use  in  raying,  for  two  reasons; 
first,  you  would  not  believe  me;  secondly,  my  wife 
might  hear  Hvhat  I'm  telling." 

«^  Ah  !"  exclaimed  ^e  young  baron,  *'  the  caution 
that  'marriage  teaches !  If  it  were  only  for  the  j^ruf 
denee  1  ^lould  acquire,  it  woidd  be  worth  my  while  to 
marry." 

*'Alas!  rashness  never  yet  wasted  a  reason*  My 
poor  ycHing  master !  the  old  marquise  and  her  dark-eyed 
granddau^ter  have  taken  you  in  completely." 

*^  Taken  me  in  1"  ejaculated  De  Launaye,  aiignly ; 
"  why,  you  old  fool,  were  this  a  mere  match  of  int^est 
I  might  thank  my  stars  for  such  a  lucky  chanee, 
Yomig,  beautiful,  high*bpm,  and  rich,  Clotilde  has  but 
to  appear  at  the  court,  and  ensure  a  much  higher  alli^ 
anee  than  mine^     What  motive  could  they  have  T 

*^  I  do  not  know ;  but  when  I  don't  know  people's 
motives,  I  always  suppose  the  worst,"  replied  the  ob* 
stinate  Dominique. 

**  Charitable,"  laughed  his  master. 

'*And  besides,"  resumed  the  seneschal,  "the  old 
marquise  plagued  her  husband  into  the  grave ;  and  I  dare 
say  her  granddaughter  means  to  do  as  mudi  for  you." 

"  A  novel  reason,  at  all  events,  for  taldng  a  hu^and," 
said  De  Laimaye,  "  in  order  that  you  may  plague  him 
to  death  afterward." 
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CHAPTER  UL 

Well,  the  wedding-day  aimed  at  last    De  Lannaye 
eoiild  have  found  some  fiamlt  with  his  bride's  costmne, 
but  for  her  face.    There  was  a  stiffiiess  in  the  rigid 
white  satin,  and  the  raff  was  at  least  two  inches  too  h^ 
— indeed  he  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  ruff  at 
all ;   they  had  been  quite  out  some  years  at  Paris. 
However,  he  said  nothing,  remembering  that  a  former 
hint  on  the  subject  of  dress  had  not  been  so  successful 
as  its  merits  deserved.     He  had  insinuated,  and  that  in 
a  compliment  tob,  a  little  lowering  of  the  ruff  before,  as 
a  mere  act  of  justice  to  the  ivory  throat,  when  Clotilde 
had  rejoined,  answering  in  a  tone  which  before  nla^ 
riage  was  gentle  reproof  (a  few  months  after  it  would 
have  sounded  like  reproach),  that  she  hoped  ^  the  Baron 
de  Launaye  would  prefer  propriety  in  his  wife  to  dis- 
play."   The  sense  of  the  speech  was  forgotten  in  its 
sentiment ;  a  very  usual  occurrence  by-the-by.    How- 
ever, the  bride  looked  most  beautiful ;  her  clear,  dark 
eyes   swam  in   light — ^the   liquid   brilliancy   of  hap- 
piness— the  brightness,  but  not  the  sadness  of  tears. 
'The  ceremony  was  over,  the  priest  and  the  marquise  had 
given  their  blessings ;  the  latter  also  added  some  excel- 
lent advice,  which  was  not  listened  to  with  all  the  at* 
tention  it  deserved.     The  young  couple  went  to  their 
own  castle  in  a  new  and  huge  coach,  every  one  of 
whose  six  horses  wore  white  and  silver  favours.    Neigh- 
bours they  had  none,  but  a  grand  feast  was  given  to 
the  domestics ;  and  Dominique,  at  his  master's^  express 
orders,  broached  a  pipe  of  Bourdeaux.     ^^I  can't  make 
my  vassals,"  said  De  Launaye,  *'  as  happy  as  myself; 
but  I  can  make  them  drunk,  and  that  is  something 
towards  it." 

The  day  darkened  into  night ;  and  here,  according 
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to  all  regular  precedents  in  romanee,  hero'  and  heroine 

ought  to  be  lefl  to  themselves ;  but  there  never  yet  was  a 

rule  without  an  exception.     However,  to  infringe  upon 

established  custom  as  little  as  possible,,  we  will  enter 

into  no  details  of  how  pretty  the  bride  looked  in  her 

nigbtcap,  but  proceed  forthwith  to  the  baron's  first 

sleep.     He  dreamed  that  the  sun  suddenly  shone  into 

liis  chamber.     Daaoled  by  the  glare  he  awoke,  and 

found  the  bright  eyes  of  his  bride  gazing  tenderly  oa 

his  face.     Weary  as  he  was,  still  he  remembered  how 

nqcourteous  it  would  be  to  lie  sleeping  while  she  was 

80  wide  awake,  and  he  forthwith  roused  himself  as 

well  as  he  could.     Many  persons  say  they  can't  sleep 

id  a  strange  bed ;  perhaps  this  might  be  the  case  widi 

his  bride ;  and  in  new  situations  people  should  have  all 

possible  allowance  made  for  them. 

They  rose  early  the  following  morning,  the  baroness 
bright-eyed  and  blooming  as  usual,  the  baron  pale  and 
ab^tu.  They  wandered  through  the  castle ;  De  Lau- 
naye  told  of  his  uncle's  prediction. 

*^How  careful  I  must  be  of  you,''  said  the  bride, 
smiling ,  '^  I  shall  be  quite  jealous." 

Night  came,  and  again  Adolphe  was  wakened  from 
hb  first  sleep  by  Clotilde's  bright  eyes.  The  thurd 
night  arrived,  and  human  nature  could  bear  no  more. 

^  Good  Crod,  my  dearest !"  exclaimed  the  husband, 
**  do  you  never  sleep  ?" 

^  Sbep !"  replied  Clotilde,  opening  her  large  bright 
lyes,  till  they  were  even  twice  their  usual  size  and 
brightness.  *'  Sleep !  one  of  my  noble  race  sleep !  I 
never  slept  in  my  life." 

"She  never  sleeps!"  ejaculated  the  baron,  sinking 
back  on  his  pillow  in  horror  and  exhaustion. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  young  couple  should 
forthwith  visit  Paris— thither  they  at  once  proceeded. 
The  beauty  of  the  baroness  produced  a  most  maryel- 
lotts  sensation  even  in.that  city^of  sensations.  ^Nothing 
was  heard  of  for  a  week  but  the  enchanting  eyes  of  the 
Baroness  de  Laimaye.    A  diamond  necklace  pf  a  new 
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pattern  was  invented  in  her  honour,  and  called  a«ir  heaui 
yeux  de  Clotilde. 

•*  Those  eyes,"  said  a  prince  of  the  hlood,  whose 
taste  in  such  matters  had  been  cultivated  by  som^ 
years  of  continual  practice,  "  those  eyes  of  Mde.  de 
Launaye  will  rob  many  of  our  young  gallants  of  their 
rest.** 

"  Very  true,'*  briefly  replied  her  husband. 

Well,  the  baroness  shone  like  a  meteor  in  every 
scene,  while  the  baron  accompanied  her,  the  spectre  of 
his  former  self.  Sallow,  emaciated,  everytK)dy  said 
he  was  going  into  a  consumption.  Still  it  was  quite 
delightful  to  witness  the  deVotedness  of  his  wife — she 
could  scarcely  bear  him  a  moment  out  of  her  sight. 

At  length  they  left  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  gay  parly, 
for  their  ch&teau.  But  brilliant  as  were  these  guests, 
nothing  distracted  the  baroness*s  attention  from  her 
husband,  whose  declining  health  became  every  hovt 
more  alarming.  One  day,  however,  the  young  Cheva- 
lier de  Ronsarde, — he,  the  conqueror  of  a  thousand 
hearts — ^the  besieger  of  a  thousand  more — ^whose  con- 
versation was  that  happy  mixture  of  flatteiy  and  scan- 
dal which  is  the  beau  (dial  of  dialogue, — engrossed 
Mde.  de  Launaye's  attention ;  and  her  husband  toqlc  the 
opportunity  of  slipping  away  unobserved.  He  hastened 
into  a  gloomy  avenue — the  cedars,  black  with  time 
and  age,  met  like  night  overhead,  and  far  and  dark  did 
their  shadows  fall  on  the  still  and  deep  lake  .beside. 
Worn,  haggard,  with  a  timorous  and  hurried,  yet  light 
stepj  the  young  baron  might  h^ve  been  taken  for  one 
of  his  own  ancestors,  permitted  for  a  brief  period  vo 
revisit  his  home  on  earth,  but  invested  with  the  ghast- 
liness  and  the  gloom  of  the  grave. 

"  She  never  sleeps!"  exclaimed  the  miserable  Adolph^ 
— "  she  never  sleeps !  day  and  night  her  large  bright 
eyes  eat  like  fire  into  my  heart."  He  paused,  and 
rested  for  support  against  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  old 
cedars.  "  Oh,  my  uncle,  why  did  not  your  prophecy* 
when  it  warned  me  against  danger,  tell  me  distinctly  it* 
what  the  danger  consisted  1    To  have  a  wife  who  never 
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!  Dark  and  quiet  lake,  how  I  envy  the  stillness 
r  depths — ^the  shadows  which  rest  upon  your 
!"  * 

[lis  moment  a  breath  of  wind  blew  a  branch  aside 
nbeam  fell  upon  the  baron's  face ;  he  took  it  for 
38  of  his  wife.  Alas !  his  remedy  lay  temptingly 
him — ^the  still,  the  profound,  the  shadowy  lake, 
maye  took  one  plunge — ^it  was  into  eternity.  Two 
e  was  missing — the  third  his  lifeless  body  floated 

heavy  waters.  The  Baron  de  Launaye  had 
ted  suicide,  and  the  bright-eyed  baroness  was 
disconsolate  widow. 

1  is  the  tale  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  house 
Launaye.    Some  believe  it  entirely,  justly  ob- 

there  is  nothing  too  extraordinary  to  happen* 
(for  there  always  will  be  people  who  affect  to 
^r  than  their  neighbours)  say  that  the  story  is  an 
us  allegory — and  that  the  real  secret  of  the 
ss  Lady  was  jealousy.  Now,  if  a  jealous  wife 
ive  a  man  out  of  his  mind  and  into  a  lake,  we  do 
m  what  can ! 
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POUNDKD  ON 


TICTaR  HT7G0'S   CELEBRATED   TRAGEDY   OF   HERNAITL 


BY  LORD  FRANCIS  LEVESON  GOWER.* 


SCENE, 

An  open  Court  in  Sarragossa.  On  the  left,  the  walls 
of  the  house  of  Silta,  toith  a  balcony  ;  on  the  right, 
houses  and  streets.  Here  and  there  an  occasional 
light  in  Me  windows. 

Enter  Don  Carlos,  toith  Don  Sanchez,  Don  Mathias, 
and  Don  Ricardo,  Courtiers,  wrapped  in  long  cloaks* 

DON   CARLOS. 

This  is  the  place !     My  heart  beats  high.     No  light 
1fet  in  her  lattice — all  beside  are  bright. 
AH  but  the  one  which  I  wish,  in  vain, 
To  see  her  taper,  t 

DON   SANCHEZ. 

Let  us  speak  again 
Of  that  same  traitor  who  deserved  to  die ; 
And  yet  your  highness  suffered  him  to  fly. 
And  thereby  cheat  the  hangman. 

*  Author  of  tbe  translation  of  GoSthe^s  FieiaA,  the  Camp  of  Wallenatein, 

T  The  previous  part  of  the  drama  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  effbrts  of  Don 
Cmos,  King  of  Spain  (afterward  Charles,  fifth  emperor),  to  obtain  the  love 
^  Donna.  Sol  d«  Savs  whom  her  aged  kinsman  and  guardian,  the  Duo  db 
^va,  means  to  wed— but  both  riralled  by  Hkrn  ani,  at  present  a  bandit  chief. 
JuBfoUowing  scenes  eeintoeace  by«  seeoinl  atteinpt  of  the  \uxig  t*<9btai% 
or  iBiitatiQf  the  ngnal  of  her  lorer,  an  inlertiew  with  the  lady. 
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DON   CARLOS. 

As  you  say. 

DON   HATUIAS. 

Maybe  the  bandits'  chief! 

*DON    CARLOS. 

Perhaps  he  may. 
The  chief  or  not,  no  leader  e'er  was  seen, 
No  king,  of  prouder  gait  or  lordlier  mien. 

DON  SANCHEZ. 

His  name  T 

DON  CARLOS. 

Er — ^Fer — Some  name  which  ends  in  t. 

DON   SANCHEZ. 

Perhaps  Hemani ! 

DON   CARLOS. 

Yes. 

DON   SANCHEZ. 

'Tis  he ! 

DON   MATHIAS. 

'Tis  he! 

DON   SANCHEZ. 

And  can  your  highness  what  he  said  recall  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

DON   CARLOS. 

This  is  not  the  point  which  makes  the  strife ; 
I  want  th^  gallant's  mistress — ^not  his  life. 
Two  windows  dark.     With  what  a  lingering  gait 
Old  Time  can  shuffle  on  to  those  who  wait ! 
The  moment  we  enjoy,  his  step  is  fleet. 

[The.l<ist  light  in  the  window  is  Extinguishes 
The  last  is  out,  and  darkness  rules  the  street. 

[Turning  to  Donna  Sol's  windot 
Accursed  lattice,  when  will  you  be  bright  ? 
Shine  out,  fair  star,  and  dissipate,  the  night 
Has  it  struck  twelve  ? 

DON   RICARDO. 

'Twill  soon. 

DON   CARLOS. 

We  must  proceed 
To  worki  or  others  may  prevent  tha  deed. 
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[A  light  appears  in  Donna  Sol's  imndaw 
Look,  see,  her  shadow  crossed  the  glass  but  now. 
Day  never  dawned  upon  the  mountain's  brow     ^ 
More  gladly  welcome.     Let  us  make  her  hear 
The  expected  signal.     Yet  the  fair  may  fear 
Our  numbers.    ^Genilen^en,  retire  aside, 
ind  watch  the  other.     Thus  shall  we  divide 
rhe  lovers.     Yours  the  robber,  mine  the  bride. 

DON  RICARDO. 

L  fair  arrangement ! 

DON   CARLOS. 

If  h^  comes,  one  thrust, — 
Lunge  out,  and  lay  the  hero  in  the  dust. 
CVliile  he  lies  bleeding,  I  shall  seize  the  fair, 
Vnd  carry  off.     Thus  we  dispose  the  pair. 
^nd  yet  the  man  is  brave,  so  thrust  with  skill, 
j>ive  him  enough  to  quiet,  not  to  kill. 

[  The  Lords  disperse.  When  they  are  gone,  Don 
Carlos  daps  his  hands  three  times.  At  the 
third  time  the  window  opens,  and  Donna  Sol 
appears  at  the  balcony, 

DONNA  sol  {on  the  balcony), 
3^emani ! 

DON    CARLOS. 

I  am  lost  if  I  reply. 

DONNA   SOL. 

> 

Come. 

[She  shuts  the  window,  and  presently  comes  out 
of  the  door,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,     Don 
Carlos  advances  precipitately  towards  her; 
Donna  Sol  drops  her  lamp. 
Oh,  Heavens !  another's  step !  I  fly. 
DON  CARLOS  {detaining  her). 
^a^y — 

DONNA   SOL. 

That  voice  too ! 

DON   CARLOS. 

Can  that  voice  appear 
^88  amorous  than  the  one  you  wish  to  hear  ! 
'I^hat  voice  is  but  a  lover's  and  a  king's. 
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i>ONNA   SOL. 

The  king!     ' 

DON    CARLOS. 

Command  him.     At  your  feet  he  flmgs 
His  wealth,  his  crown,  his  power  to  smite  and  save: 
The  king  commands,  but  Carlos  is  your  slave. 

DONNA   SOL. 

Hemani !  help. . 

DON   CARLOS. 

How  justly  she  complains ! 
The  hand  is  not  a  bandit's  who  detains ! 

DONNA   SOL. 

The  bandit  is  yourself.     That  royal  brow, 
Bo^s  it  not  blush,  as  mine  for  you  does  now  ? 
Are  these  the  exploits  which  exalt  your  namej—^ 
At  midnight  to  invade  a  lady's  fame  1 
Yield  to  the  bandit,  king  ;*  if  men  were  graced. 
Not  as  their  birth,  but  as  their  virtues  placed 
Their  separate  rank — if  honour  drew  the  line — 
His  were  the  sceptre,  and  the  poniard  thine. 

DON   CARLOS. 

Madam — . 

DONNA   SOL. 

My  father's  iineage  you  forget ; 
He  was  a  count. 

DON    CARLOS. 

He  was.     And  I  can  set 
On  that  fair  brow  a  ducaL  coronet. 

DONNA   SOL. 

Hence,  Carlos.     There  is  naught  between  us  two— 
My  aged  father  shed  his  blood  for  you. 
And,  jealous  of  that  blood,  his  daughter's  pride 
The  favourite  scorns — aspires  not  to  the  bride. 

"      DON   CARLOS. 

Come,  bright  attraction,  then,  ray  throne  to  share— 
My  queen,  my  empress. 

DONNA   SOL. 

No.     I  see  the  snare. 
Besides,  to  speak  the  truth,  were  you  apart,  ' 
Another  is  the  sovereign  q(  my  bean. 
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ani  reigns  there ;  gladly  I  withdraw 

him  far  from  the  world  and  the  world's  law, 

lare  his  destiny  where'er  he  goes — 

tion,  hmsger,  thirst,  pursuit  of  foes ; 

rring,  while  I  cling  to  him  alone, 

3ve,  his  toils,  his  miseries,  to  a  throne. 

DON   CARLOS. 

Y  him. 

DOHNA   SOL. 

Him,  whom  your  law  through  Spain 

les  ?  , 

DON    CARLOS. 

He  loves,  and  is  beloved  again, 
alone.     An  angd  shares  his  lot. 
late  me  then  \ 

DONNA   SOL. 

My  lord,  I  love  you  not. 
DON  CARLOS  {^seizing  her  with  violence). 
matters  then  ? 

DONNA   SOL. 

My  lord,  my  lord,  beware. 
^  on  what  I  am,  and  what  you  are. 
L  that  contending  beauty  swells  the  throng, 
1  through  your  palace  chambers  files  along ; 
B'er  their  rank,  their  title,  or  their  name, 
the  king  woos,  they  find  a  mutual  fiame. 
has  my  love,  my  exile  got  irom  Heaven  ? 
m  Castile  and  Arragon  were  given ; 
Murcia,  Leon,  and  ten  kingdoms  more ; 
ers'  rich  fields,  the  Indies'  golden  shore — 
npire  so  expansive,  on  its  breast 
lun,  descending,  never  sinks  to  rest. 
ig  all  this,  you  fain  would  tear  his  bride, 
Qe  possession,  from  Hemani's  side ! 

[Throws  herself  on  her  knees  before  him. 

DON   CARLOS. 

jar  no  more.     Forego  to  strive  in  vain, 
Qdies  are  all  yours.     I'll  give  my  Spain 
in  that  hand-!  [Still  keeping  his  hold  of  her* 

ONNA  SOL  {siuitches  the  dagger  from  his  beUj, 

Of  ^  yon  £uave  to  grai... 
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This  poniard  is  the  oi^y  gift  I  want. 
Advance  one  step,  I  kill  myself  and  you* 
Help! 

DON   CARLOS. 

Silence — 

S^ONNA   SOL. 

Help !  the  deed  is  short  to  do. 

DON   CARLOS. 

You  trifle  with  my  weakness.     No  delay ; 
I  have  three  friends  can  force  you  to  obey. 

Enter  Hernani  suddenly, 
HERNANi  {appearing  behind  tlie  King), 
One  you  forget ;  and  one  who  will  pursue 
Your  steps  much  closer  than  those  three  can  do. 

\The  King  turns  round,  and  discovers  Heenami 
motionless  behind  him*  Donna  Sol  rushes 
into  his  arms, 

donna  sol. 
Hemani,  save  me  from  him ! 

HERNANI. 

Never  fear.  > 

PON    CARLol. 

Monterey ! — ^Are  my  friends  too  far  to  hear  ? 
How  could  they  let  this  chief  of  gipsies  by? 
Sanchez !  my  friends  I 

HERNANL 

All  at  my  mercy  lie. 
Expect  no  succour  from  their  powerless  swords ; 
With  sixty  bandits  I  can  match  your  lords, 
Each  of  the  sixty  worth  the  three  and  you. 
The  quarrel  now  remains  between  us  two. 
With  violent  hand  to  force  a  lady's  will 
Was  not  a  wise  man's  deed.  King  of  Castile : — 
It  was  a  coward's ! 

DON  CARLOS. 

Can  I  stoop  so  low — 
A  bandit's  taunts  to  answer  ? 

HERNANI. 

Well  I  know 
My  rank,  but  msult  joined  to  injury  brings 
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The  subjects  to  a  level  with  their  kings. 
Know  ye  the  man  before  whose  hau§^ty  brow 
Your  own  must  quail,  whose  grasp  detains  ye  nowt 
My  father  earned  a  traitor's  doom  from  thine — 
[  hate  ye^'   You  disgraced  my  n^une  and  line-^ 
[  hate  ye.     In  my  love  you  cross  my  path-— 
[  hate  ye.     Hate  ye  widi  a  rival's  wrath ; 
\.nd  yet  this  evemng  hate  had  found  repose ; — 
'.  sought  but  her,  and  would  have  fled  my  foes. 
3on  Carlos,  'tis  in  vain  to  rail  or  free 
'.  hold  ye  in  the  very  snare  you  set ; 
^owerless  to  stir,  surrounded,  and  at  bay, 
^hat  will  you  do  ? 

DON  CARLOS. 

You  question  me! — away! 

HERNANI. 

^one  of  ignoble  rank  shall  raise  the  sword 
To  snatch  the  task  of  vengeance  from  their  lord ; 
^o  blade  but  mine  that  royal  blood  shall  spilL 
Defend  yourself.  [Draws  his  sword* 

DON  CARLOS. 

I  am  your  sovereign.     Kill, 
Strike,  but  no  duel. 

HERNANL 

If  I  think  aright. 
That  blade  was  crossed  with  mine  but  yesternight* 

DON  CARLOS. 

It  was.     Your  name  I  knew  not,  and  my  own 
You  guessed  not.     But  at  present  both  are  known* 
I  know  the  robber — ^you  the  king,  to-day. 

HERNANI. 

Perhaps — 

DON  CARLOS. 

No  duel,  murder  me  you  may. 

HERNANL 

^ith  men  like  us,  can  names  be  sacred  made  ! 
Defend  yourself! 

DON  CARLOS. 

Assassin,  to  your  trade ! 
[Hbrnani  retreats,  don  carlos  ^wig  him* 
VoL.1.— K  19 
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You  think  then,  bandits,  that  your  cutthroat  bantfo 
Can  spread  unchecked  their  rapine  o^er  my  lands ; 
And,  stained  with  murder,  be  allowed  to  start 
On  a  new  course,  the  generous  victors'  part ; 
That  we  betrayed  will  deign,  to  save  our  lives. 
With  our  good  swords  to  cross  your  butcher  knives? 
Your  crimes  pursue  ye,  fly  them  how  ye  will. 
Duels  with  you !     Assassin !    Strike,  and  kill ! 

[Hernani  gloomily  fingers  the  hilt  of  kis  stoord  for 
a  moment ;  then  turning  suddenly  towards  the 
Kingi  shivers  the  blade  against  the  pavemenU 

HERNANI. 

Depart     We  meet  upon  a  future  day. 
On  fairer  terms. 

BON  CARLOS. 

Tis  well,  I  must  away 
The  judge,  the  fiscal,  and  the  hangman  too, 
Ere  night  return,  may  have  their  work  to  do ; 
Then  shall  you  feel  my  vengeance  for  the  past. 

HERNANI. 

Vengeance  is  lame,  but  she  arrives  at  last. 

DON   CARLOS. 

Oh,  that  such  waist  a  bandit's  am),  should  clasp . 

HERNANL 

Remember,  thou  art  in  the  bandit's  grasp. 
The  future  Cesar  of  a  subject  land 
Is  small  and  weak,  and  trembling  in  this  hand , 
And  I  can  crush,  if  close  that  hand  be  press'd, 
Tby  eagle's  egg  in  its  imperial  nest. 

DON   CARLOS. 

Do  so. 

HERNANI. 

Away.     And  for  your  safety's  sake. 
From  rovers  of  my  band,  this  mantle  take. 

\He  throws  his  cloak  over  the  King^s  shoulder^ 
No  vengeance  shall  anticipate  my  own. 
Away.    I  keep  thee  for  myself  alone. 

[Exit  J>ov  CjjlU)^ 

DONNA  SOL. 

Now  let  us  fly. 
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HERNANI. 

The  task  befits  thee  well. 
To  gadier  firmness  as  the  tempests  swell  $ 
Around  me  still,  companion,  wife,  and  friend,    , 
To  cling  in  fond  endurance  to  the  end : 
'Tis  worthy  of  that  firm  and  trusting  heart 
But  heaven  above !  for  me  to  play  that  part ! — 
To  drag  her  on,  without  regret  or  fear ! 
My  time  is  past,  the  scafibld  frowns  too  near. 

DOKNA  SOL. 

How  say  you? 

HERNANI. 

Tliis  great  monarch,  whom  I  braved, 
Will  seek  his  life  by  whom  his  own  was  saved. 
He  flies.     Already  at  his  palace  gate 
He  calls  around  the  minions  of  his  state — 
His  guards,  his  lords,  his  hangmen. 

DONNA   SOL. 

Thou  wilt  die ! 
Despatch !  despatch !     Together  let  us  fly. 

HERNANI. 

Together  ?     No  I  that  hour  is  past  for  flight. 
Dearest,  when  first  thy  beamy  met  my  sight, 
t  oflered,  for  the  love  which  bade  me  live, 
W^retch  that  I  was,. what  misery  had  to  give — 
^y  wood,  my  stream,  'my  mountain.     Bolder  g^wn, 
^y  thy  compassion  to  an  outlaw  shown. 
The  outlaw's  meal  beneath  the  forest  shade, 
rhe  outlaw's  couch  far  in  the  greenwood  glade, 
t  oflered.     Though  to  both  that  couch  be  free, 
t  keep  the  scaffold's  couch  reserved  for  me. 

DONNA  SOL. 

And  yet  you  promised ! 

HERNANI  (falling  on  his  knees). 

Angel,  in  this  hour, 
^*ur8ued  by  vengeance  and  oppressed  by  power — 
^ven  in  this  hour,  when  death  prepares  to  close 
h  shame  and  pain  a  destiny  of  woes — 
Ves,  I,  who  from  the  world  proscribed  and  cast, 
Have  nursed  one  dark  remembrance  of  the  past, 

K2 
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E'en  from  my  birth  in  sorrow's  garment  clad. 
Have  cause  to  smile — and  reason  to  be  glad. 
For  you  have  loved  the  outlaw,  and  have  shed 
Your  whispered  blessings  on  his  forfeit  head. 

DONNA  SOL. 

Let  me  go  with  you. 

HKRNANI. 

No.     I  will  not  rend 
From  its  fair  stem  the  flower  as  I  descend. 
Go.     I  have  smelt  its  perfume.     Go — ^resume 
AU  that  this  grasp  has  brushed  away  of  bloom. 
Wed  the  old  man, — ^believe  that  ne'er  we  met ; 
I  seek  my  shade— be  happy,  and  forget ! 

DONNA   SOL. 

No,  I  go  with  you.    What  can  e'er  atone 
For  your  desertion  ? 

HERNANL 

Let  me  fly  alone. 
DONNA  SOL  (despairingly;  hernani  on  the  threshold^ 
You  fly  me  ?    Was  it  then  for  this  I  cast 
All  at  your  feet,  to  be  repulsed  at  last  ? 
Can  he,  for  whom  I  braved  my  fate,  deny 
All  that  remains, — ^the  bliss  with  him  to  die  ? 

HERNANL 

Banished — proscribed-— contagious. 

DONNA  SOL. 

Rather  say 
Ungrateful — thankless! 

HERNANI. 

No,  not  that.    I  stay— > 
You  wish  it.     Let  me  seek  these  arms  again ; 
And  till  these  arms  release  me,  I  remain. 
Forget  our  fortune  and  our  foes  to-night ; 
Sit  on  this  stone  above  me,  bend  thy  sight 
On  mine,  and  flood  me  with  its  dazzling  light. 
Speak,  and  enchant  me.     Dearest,  is't  not  sweet 
To  love,  and  see  the  loved  one  at  thy  feet ; 
Thus  to  be  two,  where  not  a  third  is  nigh ; 
To  the  night-air,  while  others  sleep,  to  sight 
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Here,  on  thy  breast,  let  my  repose  be  found, 
My  love,  my  beauty ! 

[  The  sound  of  the  distant  tocsin  is  heard* 
DONNA  SOL  (rising), 
*Tis  the  tocsin's  sound ! 
Hear'st  thou  the  toesm  ? 

HERNANI. 

Tis  our  marriage-bell ; 
And  these  are  notes  of  bridal  joy,  which  swell 
On  the  night  breeze. 

DONNA  SOL. 

Rise !  fly !  the  town  is  bright. 
Like  sudden  day. 

HERNANL 

The  marriage  torches*  light. 
Come  to  these  arms ! 

Enter  a  Mountaineer,  sioord  in  hand. 

MOUNTAINEER. 

My  lord !  my  lord !  the  foe 
Musters  his  force ;  whole  squadrons  make  a  show 
Already  in  the  place. 

HERNANI  (rising). 

What  cause  to  fear  ? 

Shouts  toithout. 
Death  to  the  chief! 

HERNANL 

Thy  sword !  the  chief  is  here. 
(ToDoNNA  Sol.) 
Adieu,  then ! 

DONNA  SOL. 

By  the  open  wicket  fly. 
Adieu !    Remember,  if  you  fall,  I  die, 

HERNANI. 

Onekiss — 

DONNA  SOL. 

Be  quick,  then,  ere  your  time  be  past. 
HERNANI  (hissing  her  forehead), 
Alas!  it  is  my  first. 
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DONNA  SOL. 

Perbaps  your  la3t. ' 
[Exit  Hernani.    Donna  8ol  falls  upon  a  hencJu 


SCENE, 

TOc  Castle  of  Stlva,  in  Arragon.  A  gallery  of 
portraits  of  the  Silva  family  ;  armour  hung  up  between 
each  portrait. 

Donna  Sol,  dressed  in  white^  standing  by  a  tabk 
Don  Rut  Gomez  de  Silya  seated  in  an  armchair* 

DON  Rtnr. 
To-day  my  niece  that  name  with  one  supplies, 
Which  speaks  of  loftier  rank  and  dearer  ties. 

But  am  f  pardoned  ! 

•         #  •         •  • 

Oh !  that  this  desire     , 
Which  fills  the  heart  of  frozen  age  with  fire ; 
This  love,  which  reinvigorates  the  mind, 
Should  leave  the  body  cold  and  dull  behind. 
When,  as  I  muse  my  garden  glades  along. 
Some  shepherd  youth  disturbs  me  with  his  song, 
Whose  sound  from  the  green  field  can  reach  my  bowcrt, 
Thus  I  apostrophize  my  crumbling  towers. 
My  duCal-Kiungeon  keep,  my  loop-holed  wall. 
My  woods,  my  harvests — ^I  would  give  ye  all ; 
Would  give  the  fields  my  swarm  of  vassals  tills*^ 
Would  give  my  flocks  upon  a  thousand  hills- 
Would  give  the  ancestors,  who  watch  intent, 
Chiding  my  slowness,  for  a  son's  descent 
Among  them,  and  expect  him  even  now — 
For  that  same  peasant's  hut  and  youthfiil  hrti^ 
For  round  that  brow,  unscored  by  age's  lines. 
The  datk  I6cks  cluster,  and  beneath  it  shines 
An  eye  like  thin6 ;  and  thou  mayst  wdl  behold, 
And  say  that  man  is  young,  and  this  is  old. 
Thus  to  myself  I  speak,  and  speak  it  true : 
All,  to  be  young,  and  fair,  and  gay  as  you. 
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All  would  I  give.    I  dream !  J  young  and  gay, 
Who  to  the  tomb  am  doomed  to  lead  the  way ! 

donKa  sol. 
Who  knows  ? 

no^  EUT. 

Yet  trust  not  that  the  youthful  tribe 
Can  feel  the  constant  love  their  wotds  describe* 
Let  but  a  lady  listen  and  believe, 
They  laugh  to  see  her  die,  or  live  to  grieve. 
These  birds  of  amorous  note  and  gaudy  wing 
Can  moult  their  passions  like  their  plumes  in  spring  | 
The  old,  whose  notes  are  tuneless,  hues  less  bright. 
Are  steadier  to  their  nests  and  in  their  flight. 
Time  on  our  furrowed  brow  the  graver's  part 

May  play — ^he  writes  no  wrinkles  on  the  heart. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  all  a  bridegroom's  love,  a  father's  piide* 

I  love  thee,  and  a  himdred  ways  beside : — 

I  love  thee  as  we  love  the  flowers— the  skies — 

Earth's  breathing  perfumes,  heaven's  enchanting  dies ; 

And  when  they  step,  so  graceful  yet  so  free. 

The  aspect  of  that  stainless  brow,  I  see. 

That  heaven  seems  opening  as  I  gaze  on  thee. 

DONNA   SOL. 

Alas! 

DON  RUV. 

And  mark ;  the  reasoning  world  approves. 
When  towards  an  honoured  grave  an  old  man  movesi 
*  If  woman  deign  his  useless  age  to  tend. 
And  smooth  his  progress  to  his  journey's  end.— 
It  is  an  angel's  task,  and  thou  shalt  be 
That  angel,  in  a  woman's  form,  to  me. 

DONNA   SOL. 

You  may  survive,  and  I  the  example  give 
To  die.     Youth  has  no  privilege  to  live. 

DON  RUY. 

Truce  to  such  dark  discussions !  I  must  chide 
My  child.     This  day  is  one  of  joy  and  pride } 
E'en  to  the  altar  now,  this  hour  invites, 
Aad  you  not  ready  for  the  sacred  rites. 
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I  count  the  tedious  moments :  quick,  prepare 
Your  marriage  toilet. 

DONNA  SOIm 

There  is  time  to  spare. 
Enter  Page. 

I>0N  RUY. 

Not  80 — {to  the  Page)  What  now  ? 

PAGE. 

A  stranger  at  your  door 
Is  waiting,  your  roof's  shelter  to  implore : — 
A  pilgrim. 

DON  RUY. 

Give  him  shelter,  food,  and  rest ; 
Good  fortune  ever  enters  with  a  guest. 
«     Brings  he  no  news  ?    What  say  they  of  the  band 
Of  lawless  robbers,  who  infest  the  land 
With  their  rebellious  crew  ? 

PAGE. 

Their  end  is  near, 

And  vengeance  has  cut  short  their  chief's  career — 

Hernani's*.  ^ 

DONNA  SOL  {aside). 

Heavens ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Same  Scene. — ^DoN  Rut  seated  alone. 
Enter  Hernani,  disguised  as  a  Pilgrim, 

HERNANI. 

To  all  beneath  this  roof  who  rcst» 
Welfare  and  peace ! 

DON  RUT. 

The  same  attend  my  guest. 
A  pilgrim! 

HERNANI. 

Yes. 

DON  RUY. 

Then  I  presume  your  way 
Led  by  Armillas  t 

^  HERNANI. 

Rumour  of  a  fray 
Deterred  me.  t 


f^ 
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DON  RUY.       <^v»vVv    , 

With  the  routed  robber's  band  ?     j^ 

HERNANI. 

IT  not. 

DON   RUr. 

He  who  holds  their  chief  command,— 
St  thou  his  fate  ?    Hemani's  ? 

HERNANI. 

Who  is  he! 

DON  RUY, 

know'st  him  not?    For  others,  then,  •shall  be 
lousand  crowns  his  forfeit  head  shall  bring 
ong-unpunished  rebel  to  his  king, 
towards  Madrid  your  $teps  you  bend, 
et  may  see  the  hangman  make  his  end. 

HERNANI. 

)t  go  there. 

DON  RUY. 

He  is  doomed  to  die. 
Les  his  head  who  chooses. 

ifERNANi  {aside). 

Let  him  try. 

DON   RUY. 

)  leads  thy  path  ? 

HERNANI. 

My  }ord,  it  leads  me  now 
rragossa's  town. 

DON  RUY. 

Perhaps  a  vow. 
»  what  saint?    Our  Lady? 

HERNANI. 

To  the  last, — 
lady  of  the  Pillar. 

.  DON  RUY. 

He  is  past 
ipe  of  good  who  falters,  or  who  faints, 
e  redeems  his  pledges  to  the  saints, 
^ow  accomplished,  hast  thou  no  desire 
ist  to  see  the  pillar,  and  retire  T 

K3 
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HERNiUn. 

Tes ;  I  would  see  the  altar  torches  shine 
Around  our  Lady's  image  in  her  shrine ; 
The  golden  lamps  whidi  light,  with  fitfiil  flame, 
The  solemn  vault. 

DON  RUY. 

*Tis  well,  my  friend.     Your  name! 
Ruy  de  Sihra's  mine.     Oh !  you  may  spare 
The  pains  to  hide  what  you  would  not  declare ; 
None  in  De  Silva's  house  shall  claim  the  right 
To  drag  a  stranger's  secret  into  light. 
Tou  ask  a  refuge  ? 

HERNANI. 

Yes. 

DON  RUY. 

No  thanks  from  you : 
To  him  who  trusts  my  honour,  mine  are  due. 
Rest,  and  be  welcome ;  I  would  do  the  same 
For  Satan,  if  Gro4  sent  him  here  by  name. 

Enter  Donna  Sol,  in  bridal  arrays  with  Pages^  ValetSt 
and  Ladies ;  bifare  her  is  bome^  on  a  aiskioth  ^ 
casket  of  diamonds^  which  is  then  deposited  on  the 
table.    Hernani,  thunderstruck,  guzes  on  Donna  Sol. 

DON  RUY. 

Come,  kneel  to  my  Madonna ;  for  to-day 
She  sheds  good  fortune  round  on  all  who  pray. 
No  ring,  my  careless  bride  ?     No  marriage  crown? 

HERNANI  (in  a  voice  of  thunder), 
A  crown !     Who  wants  a  thousand  crowns  paid  down? 
[He  tears  off  his  pilgrinCs  gown^  and  appears  w 
his  original  costume. 
I  am  Hemani ! 

DONNA  SOL. 

Heavens!    Alive? 

HERNANI. 

Tistrue! 
I  am  the  man  your  bloodhounds  all  pursue  \ 
I  own  no  common  title,  but  am  proud 
To  Apeak  Hemani's  dreaded  name  aloud-** 
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The  convict !    Take  this  forfeit  head ;  'twill  pay 
More  than  your  marriage  feast  shall  cost  to-day. 
Bind  me ! — ^But  no,  'twere  useless ;  for  a  chain 
Is  round  me,  which  I  cannot  break. 

DON  RUY. 

Tis  plain 
IMfy  guest  is  mad. 

HERNANI. 

A  price  is  on  his  head. 

DONNA  SOL. 

Oh,  heed  him  not. 

IIERNANI. 

What  I  have  said,  is  said. 

DON  Rinr.  ^ 

A  thousand  crowns !    My  friend,  the  sum  is  great ; 
My  people  may  be  tempted. 

HERNANI. 

Why  debate? 
Yield  me. 

DON  RUY. 

Be  silent. 
DONNA  SOL  {aside  to  hernani)^ 
For  my  sake  restrain 
This  madness. 

HERNANI. 

I  must  join  the  bridal  train. 
A  bride,  lord  duke,  waits  me  as  well  as  you ; 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  yours,  but  quite  as  true — 
Death !     Do  none  stir  ? 

DONNA  SOL. 

Hemani !  for  my  sake—* 

HERNANI. 

A  thousand  crowns,  my  masters !     Come  and  take* 
A  thousand  crowns !     Come,  gain  it  while  you  can  s 
Kemember,  riches  make  the  slave  a  man. 
You  shrink ! 

DON  RUY. 

Some  cause  for  shrinking  may  be  shown. 
For  he  who  touched  your  head  would  risk  his  own. 
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Wert  thou  Heroani — ^wert  thou,  in  his  stead. 

The  iticamate  fiend — ^if  empires  for  thy  head 

Were  ofiered,  in  the  place  of  paltry  gold — 

If  for  such  price  as  this  thy  life  were  sold. 

Here  thou  wert  safe,  as  in  the  court  of  heaven. 

By  which  the  charge  to  guard  thee  has  been  given; 

^d  let  me  perish,  if  the  hand  of  power 

Shall  harm  one  hair  of  yours*     Within  an  hour, 

My^  niece,  we  marry.     To  your  room  !-t-I  go 

To  close  my  castle  gates  against  a  foe.  [EdU 

Donna  Sol  goes  towards  the  door,  as  if  to  foV 
low  her  attendants  ;  then,  when  the  thike  has 
disappeared,  returns  anxiously  to  Hebnanl 

HERNANI. 

Accept  my  compliments  on  your  array; 
Your  toilet  charms  me  more  than  I  can  say — 
No  foil,  no  tinsel  here — all  fair  and  brave. 

[Examining  the  casket* 
He  d^re  not  play  you  false,  do  near  his  grave. 
Naught  missing?    Necklace — earrings^— every  thmg— 
The  ducal  coronet — ^the  golden  ring  I 
How  like  his  love — so  faithful,  deep,  and  true — 
This  casket  seems ! 

DONNA  SOL  {taking  a  dagger  from  the  casket). 
You  have  not  searched  it  through. 
Behold  this  dagger,  which  I  chose  alone 
Of  all  the  gilleh-~among  the  rest,  a  throne — 
Which  the  king  offered,  which  for  you  I  spurned—     » 
You,  my  accuser! 

HBRNANi  {at  her  feet). 
Reason  has  returned. 
Oh,  let  me  wipe  thesle  bitter  tears  away — 
Tears,  whidi  my  folly  caused,  my  blood  shall  pay. 

DONNA  SOL. 

Hemani !  still  I  love  you  i  and  forgive, 
Because  I  love. 

HERNANIr 

Tliat  pardon  bids  me  live. 
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But  e'en  thy  love  and  thy  forgiveness  bring 
Vo  balm  to  sooth  my  self-reproaches*  sting. 
3h,  I  eould  watch  thee,  were  it  but  to  trace 
The  spot  thy  footstep  pressed,  and  kiss  the  place. 

DONNA  SOL. 

Po  think  the  memory  of  my  love  so  frail, 

That  force  could  bend,  or  misery  make  me  qu^il, 

Lnd  narrow  this  free  bosom  to  a  cell, 

Vhere  any  image  but  thine  own  might  dwell ! 

HERNANF. 

)h,  I  bldsphemed  and  raved !    Alas !  were  I 
rhe  object  of  a  madman's  blasphemy, 
should  discard  the  wretch,  whose  passion  takes 
ts  life  and  spirit  from  the  wounds  it  makes. 

DONNA  SOL. 

)h,  you  have  ceased  to  love  1 

HERNANI. 

My  soul,  my  heart, 
Lre  thine.    Then  blame  me  not  that  I  d^art. 
Tis  for  thy  sake  alone  I  wish  to  fly. 

DONNA  SOL. 

shall  not  Uame  thee.    I  shall  only  die. 

HERNANI. 

)ie !  and  for  me ! 

DONNA  SOL. 

For  whom,  if  not  for  you  1 

HERNANI. 

igain  you  weep — and  who  shall  make  me  rue,    . 
Who  cause  those  tears  ?    You  will  forgive  again, 
^nd  who  my  depth  of  anguish  can  explain. 
To  see  the  tear-4rop  dim  that  eye,  whose  blaze 
h  all  on  which  I  love,  and  Uve  to  gaze? 
Oh!  had  I  worlds,  these  worlds  were  all  for  you. 

DONNA  SOL. 

You  are  my  master,  generous,  brave,  and  true. 

HERNANI.  , 

Could  we  but  love  too  much,  how  could  I  bless 
My  fate  to  perish  of  that  love's  excess ! 

DONNA  SOL. 

Thine,  ind  for  ever !    Heaven,  attest  my  vow 

20 
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HERNANL 

Oh !  that  thy  poniard  could  but  strike  me  now  1 

DONNA  SOL. 

Heaven  will  be  angry  with  these  words  of  iU. 

HERNANL 

Let  it  unite,  if  it  refuse  to  kill. 

Come  to  these  arms,  I  yield  me  to  its  will. 

Enter  Don  Ruy  Gomez. 

DON  RUT. 

And  this  is  hospitalit3r's  reward? 
And  this  the  guest  whose  life  I  went  to  guard? 
Foolish  old  man !  for  this  array  thy  power- — 
Up  drawbridge,  bolt  the  portal,  man  the  tower  !— 
Select  a  harness  fit  for  age  to  wear, 
Sqch  9s  the  strength  of  sixty  years  can  bear — 
Prepare  to  fight,  to  die,  to  starve,  to  bum —      i 
Brave  all  the  worst — ^to  meet  with  this  return ! 
Yes,  I  have  walked  for  sixty  years  of  time. 
No  dull  observer  in  a  world  of  crime — 
Have  seen  men  live  accursed,  and  die  unblest — 
Sin  unrestrained,  and  perish  undonfessed-^ 
Sforza  and  Borgia  both,  the  world's  disgrace. 
Have  seen,  and  Luther,  who  now  holds  their  place- 
But  never  saw  the  criminal  who  dared 
Insult  the  roof  whose  tery  rights  he  shared ; 
This  is  not  of  my  time.     We  live  to  view 
Crimes  which  no  former  ages  ever  knew ; 
Moors  and  Castilians,  sprung  this  man  from  you? 

[AppecUing  to  the  portraUs* 
Lords  of  De  Silva,  fathers  of  my  race. 
Listen,  and  hear  me ;  if  my  rage  embrace 
Rash  counsels,^~if  with  vice^s  name  I  brand 
The  virtue  of  the  open  heart  and  hand. 
Forgive  me. 

HERNANL 

If  to  man  was  ever  given 
To  meet  with  noble  brow  the  glance  of  heaven ; 
If  ever  heart  betrayed  the  noble  line 
From  which  it  sprung,  that  brow  and  heart  are  thin^ 
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I  Stand  a  culprit  here,  lyith  naught  to  say 
Or  do  but  face  my  judgment  as  I  may. 
I  shared  the  shelter  of  your  roof — I  tried 
To  spoil  your -treasure^ — to  seduce  your  biide. 
I  have  my  blood  to  offer. — ^When  'tis  shed. 
Wipe  but  your  blade,  and  think  not  of  the  dead. 

DONNA  SOL. 

De  Silva,  hol^.     The  crime  was  mine  alone. 

HERNANI. 

Wait,  lady,  wait.     This  hour  I  claim  my  owti. 
I  would  employ  the  moments  which  remain — 
My  last — not  to  extenuate,  but  to  explain : 
Believe  a  dying  culprit.     Be  secure, 
De  Silva;  I  am  guilty,  she  is  pure. 

DONNA  SOL. 

Mine  was  the  crime ;  I  love  him. — ^Yes,  'twas  I — 
I  love  him. 

DON  RtiY  {Jurious). 
Woman,  you  shall  see  him  die. 

[Trumpets  without. 

Enter  Page* 

DON  RVY. 

What  noise  was  ^at  ? 

PAGE. 

A  herald,  sir,  demands 
Admission  for  King  Carlos  and  hk  bands 
Within  your  gates. 

,     DON  RUY. 

Obey  the  king's  commands. 

{Exit  Page. 

DONNA   SOL. 

He's  lost! 

[Don  "RTTf  goes  to  one  of  the  portraits  {his  own\ 
andi  pressing  a  secret  springs  a  coticealed  door 
is  discovered  in  the  voaU 

DON  RUY. 

You  enter  here 
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HERNANI. 

I  hold  my  life 
At  your  disposal,  and,  to  close  our  strife, 
Str&Le  when  you  will. 

[He  enters  the  secret  door.  Don  Ri;t  fresses 
the  springs  and  the  portrait  resumes  its  natural 
position. 

donna  sol. 
Oh,  spare  that  life  to-day  ! 
Page  entering^ 
My  lord  the  King. 

Enter  Don  Carlos,  followed  by  numerous  armed  men; 
Donna  Sol  lowers  her  veil. 

don   CARLOS. 

How  comes  it,  cousin,  pray, 
That  when  your  sovereign  seeks  De  Silva's  hall, 
Your  bolts. are  drawn,  your  archers  on  the  wall. 
To  hear  my  herald  waste  his  breath  beneath  1 
I  thought  your  sword  was  rusting  in  its  sheath, 
And  find  it  ready  from  that  sheath  to  start — 
*Tis  somewhat  late  to  play  this  youthful  part— - 
Wear  I  the  turban  ? — Answer,  do  I  spring 
From  Moorish  race? — am  I  a  Christian  king, 
Carlos  ?  or  do  I  bear  a  Pagan  name, 
Mahom  Boabdil,  that  I  bear  this  shame  ? 

DON  KOY. 

My  lord — 

DON  CARLOS  (^to  hts  attendants)* 
Seize  all  the  castle  gates,  and  take 
The  keys.     Is  this  the  fashion  you  would  wake 
The  ghost  of  dead  rebellions,  and  renew 
Old  treasons  ?    Know,  the  Kuig  is  waking  too 
Ready  rebellion's  progress  to  arrest, 
And  crush  its  leaders  in  their  mountain  nest 

DON  Ruy. 
None  of  De  Silva's  line  was  ever  found 
A  traitor. 

DON  CARLOS. 

Speak  me  out,  or  to  the  ground 
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Each  stone  of  your  elev^  towers  I  raze. 
There  lives  one  spai^  of  old  rebellion's  blaze — 
The  bandit  chief  survives !     Who  hides  him  now  ! 
Who  guards  the  rebel  ?    Rebel  duke,  'tis  thou ! 

DON  Rmr. 
It  is. 

DON  CA&LOSk 

'TIS  well.     His  head  or  thine  must  fall-« 
Or  his  or  thine  shall  grace  thy  castle  wall. 
Hear'st  thou,  my  cousin? 

DON  KVY. 

You  shall  be  content^ 
My  lord,  if  that  be  all. 

DON  CARLOS. 

Oh,  you  repent ; 

Produce  the  rebel. 

DON  RUT  {lecub  the  Kir^  to  the  most  ancient  of  the 

portrmts). 

In  diat  reverend  face 

Behold  the  father  of  De  Silva's  race, 

Silvius ;  in  Rome  he  filled  the  consul's  place 

Three  times.   (Your  patience  far  such  honoured  names.) 

This  second  was  grand  master  of  St.  James 

And  Calatrava ;  his  strong  limbs  sustained 

Armour  which  ours  would- sink  beneath.     He  gained 

Thirty  pitched  fields,  and  took,  as  legends  tell. 

Three  hundred  standards  firom  the  infidel ; 

And  from  the  Moorish  king  Motril,  in  war 

Won  Antiquera,  Suez,  and  Nijar,    _ 

And  then  died  poor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  reverend  brow, 
This  was  my  sire's — ^the  greatest,  though  the  last : 
The  Moors  his  friend  had  taken,  and  made  fast— ^ 
Alvar  Giron.     What  did  my  father  then? 
He  went  to  seek  him  with  six  hundred  men.; — 
He  cut  in  stone  an  image  of  Alvar, 
Cunningly  carved,  and  dragged  it  to  the  wat ; 
He  vowed  a  vow,  to  yield  no  inch  of  ground 
TJotil  that  image  of  itself  turned  round ; 
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He  reachecl  Alrar^he  saved  him — and  his  liiM 
Was  old  De  Silva's,  and  his  name  was  mine*--^ 
"Ray  Gomez. — 

DON  CARLOS. 

Drag  ine  from  his  lurkins-place 
The  traitor ! 

DON  RUT  {leads  the  King  to  the  portrait  behind 
which  HERNAMi  is  concealcd)* 
Sif)  your  highness  does  me  grace ; 
This,  the  last  portrait,  bears  my  form  and  name^ 
And  fon  would  write  this  motto  on  its  frame : — 
**  This  last,  sprung  from  the  noblest  and  the  bestf 
Betrayed  his  plighted  faith,  and  sold  his  guest*" 

DON  CARLOS  {retiring^  somewh-at  disconcerted)* 
I  shall  abate  your  house*  Strongholds  like  th^e 
I  hate. 

DON  RUT. 

Your  highness  can  afford  to  please 
Your  fancy. 

DON  CARLOS.  . 

I  shall  ra2e  its  towers,  and  sow 
Their  pla6e  with  flax-seed. 
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Better  that  should  groWf 
And  mark  and  mock  the  desolated  spot. 
Than  falsehood's  stain  should  be  De  Silva's  lot ; 
Is  it  not  true  sirs  t — ^I  appeal  to  you. 

'  [Appealing  to  the  portraits 

DON  CARLOS. 

EQs  head  is  mine ;  you  promised- — 

BON  RUV. 

One  of  two- 
Take  this. 

DON  CARLOS. 

You  wear  my  long  indulgence  out ! 
Produce  the  wretch  you  shelter. 

DON  RUY. 

Can  you  doubt 
My  word! 

DON  CARLOS  {to  his  men) 
Explore  each  tower,  cave,  and  cell. 
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DON  RUT. 

lonL  xay  dungeon  keeps  a  secret  well, 
e  me ;  and  it  may  pass  tout  power  to  bring 
light  our  mysteries. 

DON  CAKtOS^ 

I  am  your  Ituig. 

DON  Rirr. 
il  these  towers  ate  levdled  to  the  plain, 
'»  as  you  threatened,  and  their  master  slaiOf 
IT  highness  can  learn  nothing. 

DON   CARLOS. 

All  is  yain ; 
lace  and  prayer  alike.     Give  me  his  head. 
i  bandit,  or  your  castle.         '      \ 

DON  RUT. 

I  have  said. 

I)ON  CARLOS. 

9  heads  instead  of  one  then.    Tis  my  wiB. 
ist  the  duke  there ! 

NA  SOL  {tearing  of  her  veil,  rushes  between  the  Ktng^ 
the  Duke,  and  Guards)% 

Carlos  of  Castile ! 
\  are  a  wicked  king  I 

DON   CARLOS. 

This  lady  here  I 

DONNA  SOL. 

i  bear  ro  Spanish  heart. 

DON   CARLOS* 

You  are  severe 
n  your  sovereign.    Tls  to  you  I  owe 
s  rage — ^from  you  ^e  faults' you  censure  flow; 
jre'er  your  power  extends,  y*ou  rule  our  fate- 
make  a  demon  of  the  man  you  hate ; 
St  thou  been  kind,  enchantress,  I  were  great, 
tiger  now,  whose  angry  roar  can  thrill 
r  ear,  had  been  the  lion  4>f  Castile. 
I  obey^ — {  To  the  Duke).  My  cousin^  I  respect 
r  8cru]4e8,  and  permit  you  to  protect 
r  castle's  inmate.    Set  yourself  at  rest- 
ay  your  sovereign,  and  defend  your  guest. 
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I  take  one  hostage  only  from  your  hall- 
Tour  niece. 

DON  RVY. 

One  only? 

DOMNA  SOL. 

Me! 

IMJN  RUT. 

And  this  is  all  I 
The  generous  victor !    Boon  without  compare  i 
The  heart  to  torture  and  the  head  to  spare  1 
Great  Grace ! 

DON   CARLOS. 

The  traitor,  or  the  ladyl    Choose — 
One  I  must  have. 

DON  Rmr. 
But  one  you  can.     Then  use 
Your  pleasure. 

[The  King  approaches  Donna  Sol;  she  takes 
refiige  with  Don  Ruy. 
donna  sol. 
Save  me !— Wretched,  it  must  be— 
Me  or  my  uncle.    Let  it  fall  on  me. 
1  follow,  sir. 

DON   CARLOS. 

I  triumph  in  the  thought ; 
This  fair  one  to  her  senses  shall  be  brought. 

[Donna  Sol  goes  to  the  casket ,  and  taking  Jrom 
it  the  dagger^  hides  it  in  her  girdle. 

What  hides  she  there  ? 

DONNA  SOL. 

A  jewel  which  I  prize. 

DOi;   CARLOS. 

Show  it.      - 

DONNA  SOL. 

Another  tune,  sir. 

[Donna  Sol  gives  her  hand  to  Don  Carlos, 
and  prepares  to  follow  him  i  Don  Rut,  hofnng 
stood  some  moments  overwhelmed  m  grieji 
turns  round  suddenly. 
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DON  RUT. 

Earth  and  skies ! 
Since  honour  nor  compassion  can  prevail— 
Ye  trophied  <;hambers,  walls  hung  round  with  mail-— 
Ye  banners,  seamed  with  scars  of  conflict,  fall, 
And  crush  the  oppressor  in  my  father's  hall ! 
Leave  me  my  child,  my  last,  my  only  good ! 

DON  CARLOS. 

My  prisoner,  then ! 

DON   RUT. 

Respect  De  Silva's  blood. 

[Going  towards  the  concealed  door,  he  turns  again 
to  the  portraits. 

Hide  me  from  these !     They  stop  me  on  my  path ! 

I 

[Again  he  advances  towards  the  secret  door,  then 
turning  {o  the  King, 

You  will! 

DON  CARLOS. 

Yes. 

[The  Duke  raises  his  trembling  hand  to  thesecftt 
spring,  then  falls  cU  the  King*sfeet. 

DON   RUT. 

Let  my  life  assuage  your  wrath. 

DON  CARLOS. 

Your  niece  shall. 

DON  RUT  (rising). 
Take  her ;  let  my  honour  live 
Stiunless. 

DON  CARLOS. 

Farewell. 

DON  RUT. 

Grod  keep  you,  and  forgive ! 

[Exit  th^  King,  with  Donna  Sol  and  attendants 
As  soon  as  they  are  gone,  Don  Rut  seizes 
two  swords,  measures  them^  and  lays  them  on 
the  table;  then  he  goes  to  tJie portrait, presses 
the  secret  spring,  and  the  door  opens. 

Gome  forth! 
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Enter  Hernani.  ^ 

Don  Carlos  is  beyond  ray  walls, 
Yengeaaee  remains,  and  reparation  calls. 
Choose — and  choose  quickly !     Ca^  it  be  with  fright 
Your  young  hand  shakes  ! 

BERNANI. 

Old  man,  we  may  not  fight. 

DON  RUY. 

Why!  are  you  frightened?    Is  your  rank  and  grade 
Too  humble  ?    For  a  wrong  received,  my  blade 
Shall  cross  a  slave's. 

HERNANI. 

.Old  man-^ 

DON  RUY. 

You  cannot  fly. 
Young  man ;  prepare  to  Idll  me,  or  to  die. 

HERNANI. 

Granted— to  die !     My  life  I  owe  to  you ; 
Spite  of  myself,  you  saved  it — ^take  your  due. 

DON  RUY. 

Blame  but  yourself  alone,'  then.     Time  runs  fast — 
Pronounce  your  prayer. 

HERNANI. 

To  you  I  make  my  last 

DON  RUY. 

Make  it  to  Heaven. 

HERN'..NI. 

To  thee,  to  thee,  old  man. 
Kill  by  what  mode  you  please — strike  how  you  can- 
But  do  not,  while  the  blow  impends,  deny 
The  last  sole  boon — to  see  her,  ere  I  die. 

DON  RUY. 

To  see  her  I 

HERNANI. 

Let  me  hear  her  voice's  tone ; 
At  least,  that  voice  but  once,  and  once  alone. 
You  shall  bp  there ;  I  will  not  speak,  nor  move. 
Then  strike  me  as  I  listen.  r 

DON  RUYr 

Saints  above! 
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retreat  so  deep,  that  he  has  hesurd 
g  of  what  was  spoken  1 

HERNANI. 

Not  a  word. 

DOKRVT. 

e  your  life,  I  was  compelled  to  bring 
ige,  in  my  niece,  to — 

HERNAJn. 

Whom! 

DON  RUT. 

The  king. 

HERNANI. 

Jig.     He  loves  her !  and  obtains  by  force 
refused  his  prayer. 

DON  RUY. 

My  horse  1  my  horse ! 
my  vassals  for  pursuit ! 

HRRNANI. 

Attend. 
3ngeance  is  the  surest  to  its  end. 
)ur  p«)perty ;  but  yot  may  stiU 
^  the  man  you  have  a  right  to  kill — 
It  my  share  of  vengeance  were  but  just^ 
3  one  boon  I  bow  me  to  the  dust, 
IS  your  feet     When  he  whom  both  pursue 
id  for  us,  then  I  will  die  for  you, 

DON  RUT. 

u  submit,  as  now,  your  blood  to  shed  ? 

HERNANI. 

it. 

DON  RUT. 

By  what  oath? 

HERNANI. 

My  father's  head. 

DON  RUT. 

u  remember  this  some  future  day! 

fiERNANI. 

Accept  this  horn.    Betide  what  may, 
er  it  please  you  to  exert  your  power, 
3r  the  time  or  place,  to  name  my  hour— 
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Come,  an^  be  weloome.    Sound  this  horn,  and  then 
'Tis  done. 

iKWRirr. 
Yoorhand.   {Addressing  the  portraits*)  Bear 
witness,  ancient  men !  [Exeunt* 


SCENE, 

The  Tomb  of  CmARLKUk^Mtj  in  Aix4a'ChapeHe* 

Night. 

D9N  Carlos  and  Don  Ricaiuh),  a  Oofirtier  {wrcfped 

in  cloaks). 

BON  RiCARDO  (with  a  lantern  in  his  hand). 
This  is  the  place* 

^  ,  DON  CARLOS. 

Tis  here  the  traitor  baiid 
Meet,  to  be  crushed  at  once  beneath  this  hand. 
My  firiend,  the  elector,  lends  the  apfunopriate  sta|[e 
For  treason's  foul  designs  and  faction's  rage ; 
Murder  breathes  fredy  in  a  catacomb, 
And  loves  to  whet  her  dagger  on  a  tomb.- 
Thesc  gaUants,  still  so  ready  with  their  knives, 
Are  playing  somewhat  high — ^they  stake  their  lives. 
Faith !  they  do  well,  in  these  sepulchral  caves 
To  hatch  their  erimes ; — the  journey  to  their  graves 
Will  be  the  shorter.     Do  these  caves  extend 
Far  under  ground  ? 

DON  RICARDO. 

My  lord,  before  they  end 
They  reach  the  fort 

DON  CARLOS. 

Too  distant  to  explore; 
Read  me  the  list  of  traitors'  names  on«*.e  mote. 

•  •  *         Am  i  sure  ? 

The  college  meets,  but  is  their  choice  secure  T 
And  when  it  fixes  the  imperial  crown, 
What  sign«rl  speaks  the  dection  to  the  town  ^ 


DON  RICABPQ. 

Tbe  cannon's  thunder :  one  for  Saxony — 

Two  for  the  Frenchman — ^for  your  highness,  three* 

SOlf  CARLOS. 

This  is  the  hour  the  traitors  meet*    Aw:ay ! — 
Give  me  the  key. — ^Three  cannon  shots,  you  say  I 

[Don  Ricarik)  bowMttssent^  and  retires. 

DON  CARLOS,  atone* 
Great  Charlemagne's  shade,  the  mighty  and  the  just ! 
I  sue  for  pardon  to  thy  hallowed  dust. 
That  human  aims  and  passion's  voice  presume 
To  pierce  the  sacred  silence  of  thy  tomb. 
Yet  must  I  force  it.     {He  places  the  key  in  the  door  of 

the  tomh»)     Heavens  I  if  he  should  rise. 
And  glare  upon  me  with  his  lifeless  eyes ! — 
If  this  sepulchral  cell  disclose  the  dead 
Erect,  and  walking  with  a  measured  tread ! 
If  I  should  enter  there — ^to  reappear 
The  strong  limb  palsied,  dark  locks  blanched  with  fear ! 
I  brave  it !     (Noise  of  footsteps,)    Whence  that  noise  ? 

Who  dare  invade — 
Who  but  myself,  the  rest  of  such  a  shade  t 

[The  noise  approaches* 
1  had  forgol — ^my  murderers  seek  their  prey. 
«    [He  enters  the  tomb^  and  closes  the  door  after  him. 

Enter  several  of  the  Conspirators^  among  which  are  the 
Duke  of  Go^  and  Don  Ruy  de  Silver  all  muffled  in 
hng  cloaks  and  slouched  hats;  each  takes  the  hand 
of  his  neighbour . 

FIRST   CONSPIRATOR. 

Who's  there  X 

SECOND   CONSPIRATOR. 

A  friend. 

THIRD   CONSPIRATOR. 

The  saints  direct  our  way. 

FmST    CONSPIRATOR. 

'Tis  well :  we  all  are  gathered.     But  the  night 
Is  round  and  o'er  us~darkness  waits  the  light. 
Vol.  I.— L  31 
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[The  Conspirators  seat  themselves^in  a  semckdi 
on  the  tombs;  they  then  light  their  torches* 

DUKE    OF  60THA. 

'Carlos  of  Spain,  my  friends,  seeks  to  assuine 
The  imperial  purple. 

FIRST   CONSPIRATOR. 

Carlos  seeks  his  tomb. 
DUKE  OF  OOTBA  (throws  dovm  his  torch  and  stamps 

upon  it). 
Quenched  be  his  light,  as  now  I  quench  this  fire ; 
And  as  this  torch  expires,  let  him  expire ! 

FmST   CONSPIRATOR. 

How  many  daggers  shall  the  sentence  need  ? 

SECOND   CONSPIRATOR. 

One  arm,  one  blade,  one  blow,  to  do  the  deed. 

THmD   CONSPIRATOR. 

Who  strikes  it  ? 

ALL.     . 

I! 

FIRST   CONSPIRATdR. 

All  will !  one  only  may. 
Let  us  decide  the  choice  by  lot,  and  pray. 

[The  Conspirators  write  their  names  on  them 
tablets,  and  having  rolled  up  the  paper,  thpot9 
it  into  an  urn. 

FIRST   CONSPIRATOR. 

May  the  elect  have  faith  in  Grod  on  high ; 
StrUie  like  a  Gentile — ^like  a  Hebrew  die ! 
Let  him  be  fit  to  strike  with  fire  and  steel. 
Sing  at  the  stake,  and  laugh  upon  the  wheel — 
Resigned  alike  to  perish  and  to  kill. 

[Draws  a  numefrom  the  tff»» 

ALL. 

What  name  ? 

FIRST   CONSPIRATOR. 

Hemani  I 
HERNANi  {appearing  from  the  crowd). 
Fortune  aids  my  will ! 
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Aim  of  my  soul,  and  object  of  my  vow, 
Puniued  and  won,  Keyenge !  I  hold  thee  now. 

DON  RUY  {aside  to  hernani). 
Grant  me  this  office. 

HERNANI. 

No,  upon  my  life. 
Fortune  and  I  have  been  too  long  at  strife ; 
'Tis  the  first  time  I  learn  her  smiles  to  know. 

DON   RUY. 

My  lands,,  my  fortune,  for  this  single  blow ! 

HERNANI. 

I  will  not 

DUKE    OF   OOTHA. 

Aged  man  I  your  arm  might  fail. 

DON   RUY. 

Away !  the  soul  and  spirit  may  {ureyail 

Where  the  flesh  falters ;  judge  not  by  the  sheath, 

Rusted  and  worn,  the  blade  which  lies  beneath. 

{To  Hernani.) 
Hemember  thou  art  mine,  whose  wish  you  scorn ; 
Grant  me  but  this,  and  I  return  this  horn. 

HERNANI. 

My  life,  old  man !  and  what  have  I  to  prize 
In  life  ?     My  father's  blood  for  vengeance  cries. 
No ;  I  prefer  revenge !    Wouldst  thou  restore 
Her! 

DON   RUY. 

Never:  take  this. horn. 

HERNANI. 

No  more,  no  more ; 
My  chase  is  doiie.     Lord  Duke,  leave  me  my  prey. 

DON   RUY. 

Cursed  be  the  man  who  bears  the  prize  away! 

FmST   CONSPniATOR. 

Brother !  this  very  evening  it  were  well — 

HERNANI. 

Fear  not     I  know  to  do  the  work  of  hell 
Without  a  tutor,  sir. 

La 
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rmST  CONSPIRATOR. 

Let  treason  fall 
Upon  the  traitor.     Counts  and  barons,  all ! 
If  this  man  perish  ere  he  do  the  deed, 
We  swear,  in  turn,  to  die  or  to  succeed? 

ALL. 

We  swear ! 

DUKR   OF   OOTHA. 

On  what  ? 
i>0N  Rinr  (holds  up  the  hUt  iff  his  stoord) 
,  The  cross  I  hold  on  high. 

ALL. 

Unshrived  and  unrepenting  let  him  die ! 

[The  distant  sound  ofcannon-shot  is  Iteard;  oR 
remain  silent.  The  door  of  the  tomb  opens^ 
and  Don  Carlos  appears  upon  the  threshoU 
second  shot  is  heard — and  then  a  third* 


DON   CARLOS. 

Back,  gentlemen  I  an  emperor^s  tomb  is  near ! 
Your  words  have  reached  a  living  emperor's  ear ! 

[The  Conspirators  extinguish  their  torches. 
Silence  and  night  1    How  soon  ray  voice  can  drive 
The  swarm  to  the  recesses  of  its  hive ! 
Strike,  if  you  dare !  an  emperor's  blood  shall  flow : 
Forward !  an  emperor's  breast  invites  the  blow. 
But  now  your  torches  gleamed  with  bloody  light ; 
My  breath  has  quenched  the  murderous  glare  in  night 
Yet  let  your  falling  eyes  in  fear  confess, 
That  I  can  kindle  more  than  I  suppress. 

[He  strikes  the  iron  door  with  a  key;  on  wM 
sigtial  the  dark  subterranean  passages  are 
immediately  Jilled  with  soldier Sy  hearing  torcha 
and  arms. 

Mount  now,  my  falcons ;  mount,  and  strike  your  prey; 

Light  up  the  cave,  and  drag  the  tribe  to-day; 

Surround,  and  seize  for  treason  to  the  state* 

HERNANI. 

•Tis  Charles  the  Fifth.     I  thought  'twas  Charles  the 
Great! 
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lone,  he  looked  it ;  circled  with  that  ring 
f  guards,  he  stands  an  ordinary  king. 

[The  Conspirators  are  surrounded  and  disarmed. 

Enter  Donna  Sol* 

DONNA  SOL. 

he  Emperor,  soldiers  !     And  are  we,  too^  me— ^ 
emani? 

HERNANI. 

WeU. 

DON  Rtnr. 

I  am  not  noticed  yet 
[Donna  Sol  approachesHEKSAjn;  he  retires, 

HERNANI. 

adam? 

DONNA  scTl  {showing  the  dagger)* 
I  have  it  still ! 

herNam. 

My  love,  my  hride ! 

DON   CARLOS. 

:  silent,  all  the  rest,  and  stand  aside. 

»tha  the  Saxon,  Lara  of  Castile, 

hat  came  ye  here  to  practise  ?  good  or  iUt 

HERNANI  (stepping  forward). 
simple  errand.     To  achieve  your  fall ; 
»  write  Belshaz^ar's  seiltence  on  the  wall ; 
)  give  to  Cadsar  what  was  Caesar's  due. 

DON   CARLOS. 

>u  traitor,  Silva. 

'DON   RUY. 

Whiph,  sir,  of  us  two 
traitor? 

HERNANL 

Well  his  proud  ambition  thrives  \ 
\  has  his  wish — ^the  empire  and  our  lives. 
;  wears  the  purple  in  good  time.     Its  train 
ill  drink  the  blood-drop  in  without  a  stam. 

DON   CARLOS.  x 

msin  De;  Silva,  facts  have  been  revealed 
hich  dim  the  ancient  blazon  on  your  shield, 
ithink  thee,  treason  is  a  fearful  thing. 


1K)N  Rmr. 
Crime  follows  crime.   From  Rodericks^  Julians  Bpring^ 

DON   CARLOS. 

Seize  all  the  nobles  I    I  would  strike  the  crest 

[The  nobles  step  nut  from  the  cover  and  <>^  >'R>^ 
diaieljf  sitrrounded. 

DONNA   SOL. 

He's  safe. 

HERNANi  {coming  frMrtoard). 
I  claim  my  rank  among  the  rest. 
And  since  precedence  to  the  scaffold  leads, 
The  serf  eludes  the  axe,  the  noble  bleeds ; 
And  since  the  oudaw's  head  is  now  too  low 
To  meet  the  blade,  I  lift  it  to  the  blow. 
Duke  of  Seffovia  and  Cordova  too ; 
The  God  who  gives  the  crown,  and  gave  it  you, 
Made  me  Count  Albatera  and  De  Gor, 
Marquis  Monroy,  and  many  a  title  more. 
Grand  master  of  Avis ;  men  call  me  John 
The  exile,  the  proscribed  of  Arragon. 
Thy  sire  pronounced  on  mine  the  traitor's  doom, 
And  wrapp'd  tlie  annals  of  our  race  in  gloom ; 
You  have  the  scafibld,  and  the  poniard  we ; 
Heaven  made  me  duke,  but  exile  set  me  free. 
To  roam  the  mountains  with  a  bandit  train ; 
Since  I  have  sharpened  there  my  blade  in  vain. 
And  bathed  its  temper  in  the  mountain  spring. 
Thus  I  assume  my  rank.  [Puts  on  his  hat 

Our  heads,  oh  King ! 
E'en  while  about  to  fall,  may  claim  their  right,  ^ 

Thus  to  be  covered  in  their  sovereign's  sight 
Grandees  of  Spain !  whatever  your  name  and  race, 
'Tis  John  of  Arragon  who  claims  his  place ; 
And  if  your  scaffolds  have  not  room  for  all. 
Enlarge  them,  let  our  heads  have  space  to  fall. 

DON   CARLOS. 

I  heard  this  story  once,  but  had  forgot 

HERNANI. 

Kmgs  may  forget ;  but  'tis  the  suffbrei^s  Ic/i 
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bear  through  life  the  dark  offence  in  mind, 
dch  on  the  offenders  leaves  no  trace  behind 

DONNA  80L  (kneeUtig  to  cariiOs)* 
!  pardon,  gracious  sire !     Forgive,  or  strike 
ik  with  one  blow,  and  punish  both  aUke — 
•  love,  my  lord,  my  husband — ^I  but  live 
lim— -die  with  him.     Pity,  and  forgive.  ' 

!  turn  not  with  a  dark  design  those  eyes 
wards  me. 

DON  CARLOS. 

Dotchess  of  Segovia,  rise^  , 
mtessof  Albatera*  (ToHesmani.)  You  must  stnng 
or  other  titles. 

HERNANb 

Who  speaks  thus  t    The  Kkg  t 

DON   CARLOS. 

.    ^Tis  the  Emperor. 

DONNA  SOL. 

Heavens ! 

DON   CARLOS  {tO  HERNANi). 

Behold  your  bride. 

HERNANt. 

tGk>d! 

DON   CARLOS  (^0  DON  RUT). 

Our  cousin  looks  dissatisfied, 
t  Arragon  with  Silva  well  may  wed. 

DON  Ruir. 
B  not  that 

HERNANI. 

How  all  my  hate  has  fled !  '** 

[Thnms  awojf  his  daggir. 

DONNA    SOL. 

f  lord ! 

HERNANI. 

My  bride !     This  heart,  with  love  ttDtold» 
ins  to  thy  beauty! 

DON  CARLOS. 

Mine  henceforth  be  cold. 
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Suffer  the  spirit  you  hkve  vexed  in  vain 
So  long,  to  be  itself  once  more,  and  reign, 
Thy  love  the  empire,  and  thy  mistress  Spain. 
Don  John,  thy  heart  is  worthy  of  the  line 
From  which  it  springs.  [To  Donna  Sou 

And  worthy  too  of  thine. 
iPhcing  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  round 
Hernani's  neck. 
Receive  this  gift,  to  rank  and  virtue  due : 
Knight  of  the  Fleece,  be  faithful,, biave,  and  true : 
But  round  your  neck  a  nobler  chain  you  bear. 
Which  kings  bestow  not — ^which  I  cannot  wear — 
The  two  arms  of  a  loved  and  loving  bride. 
Away.     Be  thine  the  bliss  to  kings  denied. 
For  your  associates  here,  I  know  them  not ; 
Their  crimes  are  pardoned,  s^d  their  nam^s  forgot 
I  give  this  lesson  from  an  infant  throne. 

CONSPIRATORS  {kneeling  to  him). 
Long  may  he  live ! 

DON   RUY. 

I  stand  condemned  alone. 

DON   CARLOS. 

AndIL 

DON  KVY. {aside). 
But  I,  like  him,  have  not  forgiven* 

HERNANI. 

Who  thus  can  change  our  hearts  ? 

ALL. 

Protect  him,  Heavefl. 
Honour  to  Charles  the  Fiflh ! 

DON  CARLOS  {turning  to  the  tomb). 

To  Charles  the  Great! 
Leave  me  alone  with  him.    {All  retire    Don  Carlos 
Guide  of  my  fate !  {(done* 

My  great  example !    Wilt  thou  shed  thy  grace 
On  him  who  seeks  but  to  pursue  thy  trace  ? 
I  stood  alone  against  an  empire,  toss'd 
On  faction's  wiilest  waves,  and  almost  lost ; 
The  Dane  to  punish,  and  the  Pope  to  pay — 
The  Turk  and  Luther  barred  alike  my  way — ^ 


The  Doge  and  Francis  marked  me  for  thdr  prey; 
A  thousand  poniards,  half-concealed  in  ni^ift, 
Device  to  snare,  and  menace  to  afiright. 
For  counsel  and  for  aid  to  thee  I  cried. 
And  not  in  vain — thy  regal  voice  replied, 
How  I  might  brave  the  threat,  avoid  the 
Thy  word  was  mercy— thy  advice,  to  spare. 


SCENE, 

Saragossa*  A  terrace  and  garden  in  the  paktee^  with 
a  balustrade^  and  steps  leading  down  into  the  garden. 
Sound  of  music  in  the  distance*  Here  and  th^te 
Masks  walking  about* 

Night 

Enter  Don  Sanchez,  Don  Mathias,  and  Don  Ricardo* 

DON  RIOABDO. 

Joy  to  the  happy  pair,  who  wed  to-night ! 

Eai^h  casement  in  the  town  is  thronged  and  bnglit 

DON    SANCITEZ. 

Tis  well ;  for  never  for  a  feast  more  gay 
Did  marriage  torches  imitate  the  day; 
And  never  yet  did  summer's  midnight  air 
Play  in  the  tresses  of  a  bride  more  fair. 

DON   IIATHIAS. 

How  fares  the  ancient  duke  ?     Does  he  not  bid 
His  last  attendants  nail  his  coffin-lid  ? 

DON  SANCHEZ. 

Nay:  jest  not  on  that  subject,  nor  deride 
That  stem  old  man — ^he  doted  on  the  bride. 
His  hairs,  which  sixty  years  had  turned  to  gray. 
Were  blanched  to  snowy  whiteness  in  a  day. 

DON   RICARDO. 

He  has  not  since  been  seen,  as  is  declared, 
In  Saragossa. 

DON   MATHIAS. 

He  may  well  be  spared. 
L3 
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Pastrana,  in  his  coffin  and  his  shroud, 

Would  match  but  poorly  with  this  gaudy  crowd. 

DON  RICARDO. 

Marked  ye,  but  now,  amid  the  fair  an^y 

Of  dress,  and  dancing  plumes,  and  colours  gay, 

A  spectre,  which  by  yonder  balustrade 

Looked  darkly  down,  and  marred  the  masquerade? 

DON   SANCHEZ. 

I  saw  it  well. 

•  DON  RICARDO. 

What  was  it  ? 

-      DON   SANCHEZ. 

I  could  trace 
Prancasio's  shape. 

DON   RICARDO. 

Not  so.    It  hides  its  face 
Still  with  its  mask. 

DON   MATHIAS. 

'Twas  Soma's  frowning  brow ! 

DON   SANCHEZ. 

Not  80 ;  for  Soma  spoke  to  me  but  now. 

DON   RICARDO; 

It  comes  again !    What  can  the  spectre  be  T 

JEnter  a  hhick  Domino^  who  slowly  crosses  the  stage* 
All  turn^  and  look  on  him. 

If  e'er  the  grave  can  set  its  inmates  free^ 
Such  is  their  step. 

DON  MATHIAS  {addressing  the  Mash). 

Fair  masker  \—(the  Mask  tuns 
round.)  By  my  soul, 
His  eyes  are  kindled  like  a  living  coal ! 

DON   SANCHEZ. 

If  'tis  the  Devil,  or  t]ie  Devil's  su-e. 
He  meets  his  match.   (  The  Mask  stops,  and  looks fixedljl 
on  him.)     His  eyes  are  balls  of  fire ! 

[  The  Mask  slowly  descends  the  stair  case jfollowei 
by  the  eyes  oftJie  whole  cornpany. 
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DON  RIGARDO. 

In  trudi,  the  vision  spreads  a  gloom  around. 

DON  MATHIAS. 

Faitlu  it  might  fright  us  in  a  churchyard's  giomid  \ 

DON   SANCHEZ. 

Hi  comes,  obedient  to  some  wizard's  spell, 
To  see  our  revels,  and  return  to  hell. 

DON   MATHIAS. 

'Well,  ,we  shall  know  to-morrow. 

DON  SANCHEZ. 

Look,  I  pray; 
It  moves ! 

DON  RICARDO. 

Hie  gloomy  phantom  stalks  away. 

DON   MATHIAS. 

"Where  glides  it  ? 

DON  SANCHEZ. 

Through  the  portal,  down  the  stair. 
Tis  strange ! 

DON  MATHIAS. 

No  more. — Here  come  the  bridal  pair. 
JSnter  Hernani  and  Donna  Sol,  hand  in  hand^fol 
lotffed  hy  Mdsks^  Lords  and  Ladies^  Pages^  ^e, 

^  DON   SANCHEZ. 

*Tis  midnight ;  and  'tis  fit  that  we  pursue 
*The  example  of  the  ghost,  and  vanish  too. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Hernani  and  Donna  Sol. 

DONNA   SOL.       • 

Dearest !  at  len^h  they  leave  us.     By  yon  moon. 
It  should  be  late. 

HERNANL 

And  can  it  come  too  soon — 
The  hour  that  frees  us  from  the  listening  crowd. 
To  breathe  our  sighs,  so  long  suppressed,  aloud? 

DONNA   SOL. 

The  noise  disturbed  me.     Must  we  not  confess, 
Sejoicing  stuns  the  scene  of  happiness  ? 

HERNANI. 

'Tis  true ;  for  happiness  is  kin  to  rest. 
And  writes  its  lessons  slowly  on  the  breast. 
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When  busy  pleasure  strews  its  path  with  flowers 
Or  breaks  the  silence  of  its  quiet  bowers, 
It  flies ;  and  if  it  smile,  its  smile  appears 
Far  leM  allied  to  laughter  than  to  tears. 

DONNA   SOL. 

Yet  in  your  eyes  its  smile  is  sunny  day. 

[He  motions  to  her  to  follow  Mm 
Remain  awhile. 

HERNANI. 

I  am  your  slave— delay — 
Do  as  thott  wilt — all  ^at  thou  dost  is  well ; 
My  soul  is  all  obedience  to  thy  spell. 
It  bums ;  yet  bid  the  fierce  volcano  still 
Its  fires — ^they  sink,  si^bservient  to  thy  wiU. 
Its  gulfs  shaU  close,  its  lavas  check  tlieir  tide. 
And  spring's  young  verdure  clothe  the  crater's  side. 

DONNA  SOL. 

Yonr  kindness  brings  my  woman's  heart  to  shame, 
Hemani  of  my  heart ! 

HERNANL 

Forbear  that  name! 
Ob,  be  that  sound  forbidden  and  forgot. 
Which  wakes  the  memory  of  an  ex3e's  lot ! 
I  knew  him  once.     Hernani ! — ^'twas  a  dream ! — 
His  eye  glared  fiercely,  like  a  poniard's  gleam !— ; 
Son  of  the  mountain  and  the  night !  a  vow 
Of  blood  and  vengeance  written  on  his  brow — 
Proscribed — I  cannot  recognise  him  now  I 
I  mix  in  festivals — I  join  the  ring 
Of  glittering  nobles,  nearest  to  the  king — 
I  walk  with  nobles — am  a  noble's  son — 
Thy  love,  thy  husband !  John  of  Arragon ! 
Am  blest ! 

DONNA   SOL. 

And  I! 

HERNANI. 

Why  should  I  bear  in  mind 
The  tattered  garments  that  I  leave  behind  ? 
In  mourning  to  my  palace  I  repair. 
An  angel  of  the  Lord  awaits  me  there. 
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m  faSkak  column's  shaft  Hspfa 

'  ancefi^ral  hearth  I  iighi  its  fire— 

ts  casements  to  the  wuk1«  which  spoils 

e  raids  herbage  of  its  grass<'grown  courtl^*-* 

[  that  hei'bage  from  the.  creviced  stpne, . 

;at  my  house's  hpx^'u'  on  its  throne : 

ig  restoresTne  to  each  ancient  right-^ 

at  in  council,  and  my  crest  in  fighu 

then,  in  jblusbing  he^uty,  come,  my  briioy 

e  sad  memory  of  the  past  aside— 

tast  is  all  unsaid^  unseen^  undone ; 

afrcbh^  a  ^orioas  course  tQ  run. 

'  not  if  'tis  madness  fires  my  breast-^ 

y»urr-I  possess  you— ?uicl  am  blest  I  • 

rell,  upon  the  ^ssy  velvet's  shade, 
ollar  looks  I 

The  King  Was  so  arrayed, 
nomfit  soi.« 
ed  him  not.    Tis  not  the  velvet's  fold, 
)a  that  give  its  lustre  to  the  gold, 
u  are  fit  to  be  the  order's  cluef  I 
omentyet — ^I  weep,  but  not  with  grieC 
tie  moment,  to  indkilge  the  sight 
[le  rich  beauty  of  the  jsiunmer  nightii 
irp  is  silent,  and  the  torch  is  dinSh^ 
uid  ourselves  together.    To  the  brim 
ip  of  our  felicity  is  filled. 
KHind  is  mute— each  harsh  sensaticm  still'd. 
pt  thou  think,  that  e'en,  while  nature  sleeps^ 
power  its  amorous  vigils  o'er  us  keeps? 
ud  in  heaven :  while  all  around  repose,, 
taste  with  me  the  fragrance  of  the  rose, 
loads  the  night-air  with  its  musky  breath, 
all  around  is  still  as  nature's  deaUi. 
8  you  spoke — and  gentle  words  wei^  those 
n  by  you — ^the  silver  moon  uprose, 
hat  mysterious  unipn  of  a  ray  . 
jTOur  impassioned  accents  made  its  way 
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Straigl^t  to  my  heart !    I  could  have  ^inshed  to  die 
In  that  pale  moonlight,  and  \diile  thou  wert  by. 

HERNANI. 

Thy  woide  are  music,  and  thy  strain  of  love 
Is  borrowed  from  the  choir  of  heaven  above* 

DONNA  «0L. 

Night  is  too  silent — darkness  too  profound. 
Oh !  for  a  star  to  shine,  a  voice  4o  sounds — 
To  raise  some  sudden  strain^  of  music  now. 
Suited  to  night ! 

HERNANI. 

Capricious  girl!  your  vow 
Was  poured  for  silence,  and  to  be  released 
From  tlie  thronged  tumult  of  the  marriage  feast    ' 

DONNA   SOL. 

Tes ;  but  a  bird,  to  carol  in  the  fields — 
A  nightingale,  in  moss  and  shade  concealed — 
A  distant  flute — ^for  music^s  stream  can  roll 
^To  sooth  the  heart,  and  harmonize  the  soul — 
Oh,  'twould  he  bliss  to  listen ! 

[Sound  of  a  horn  in  the  distmeei 

I  am  heard ! 
HERNANI  (shuddering). 
Oh,  misery! 

DONNA  sot. 
Sure  some  angel  caught  my  word* 
Twas  thy  good  angel  I 

HERNANI  {bitterly). 

Surely— Hark,  ^gain !    . 

DONNA   SOL. 

That  was  your  horn !    How  well  I  know  the  strain  I 

HERNANI. 

My  homt 

DONNA  SOL. 

Do  you,  then,  share  this  serenade? 

HERNANI. 

Share  it  T— I  do 

DONNA   SOL. 

,^^         Thou  music  of  the  glade— 
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w  I  prefer  thee  to  the  festal  sound 
which  the  dancer's  giddy  train  goes  round* 
m  'tis  your  horn,  whose  voice,  like  yours,  I  know. 

[Horn  sounds  again* 

i  tiger  roaring  for  his  prey  below. 

DONNA,  SOL. 

a,  that  sound  with  rapture  t>ids  me  glow. 

HERNANI. 

L  me  Hiemani ;  I  must  reassume 

It  fatal  name  of  vengeance  and  of  gloom. 

DONNA  SOL. 

V  say  you! 

HERNANL 

That  old  man — 

DONNA  SOL. 

Why  glares  your  eye! 

HERNANI. 

V  in  the  darkness  he  stands  laughing  by ! 
^t  thou  not  mark  ? 

DONNA  SOL. 

What  is't  you  bid  me  see  ! 
at  man! 

HERNANL 

The  stern  old  man. 

DONNA   SOL. 

Upon  my  knee, 
learn  this  secret  of  your  soul,  I  pray. 

HBHNANL 

oath— 

,  PONNA  SOL. 

Your  oatlil 

HERNANL 

.'[  What  can  I  do  <Mr  say  t 

me  spare  her.    'Twas  nodiing,  my  beloved. 

DONNA  SOL* 

i  yet  you  spoke. 

HieiRNANL 

My  mind  was  strangely  moved. 
m  not  well — ^'twill  pass — Be  not  afrmd. 
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DOllNA  80L. 

Shall  I  not  bid  my  servant  to  your  akl  ? 

[Homsounds  ogam, 

HERNANI.  , 

He  summons,  and  will  have  me !     Hark !  again— 
I  ought  to  strike — ^Aias ! 

DONNA  SOL. 

You  writhe  with  pain. 

HBRNANI. 

An  ancient  wound — ^I  thought  my  strength  restored, 
It  opens. — (Aside.) — She  must  leave  me.     My  adored 
Listen.     That  casket  which  in  days  less  blest 
I  bore  about  me — 

DONNA   SOL. 

I  divine  the  rest  i — 
What  would  you  with  the  casket  ? 

HERNANI. 

It  contains 
A  vial,  which  will  serve  to  end  my  pains ; 
Go  seek  it. 

DONNA  SOL. 

I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

HERNANI  (alone). 
And  what  remains 
Of  my  young  joys  ? — He  cpmes  to  blast  them  alL 
The  fatal  finger  shines  upon  the  wall. 
How  my  f^te  mocks  nie  Avith  its  bitter  smile ! 
He  comes  not ; — were  I  biit  deceived  the  while  ? 

Enter  the  Mask. 

Wlsk  (in  a  sepulchral  tone,) 
*'  "Whene'er  it  please  you  to  exert  your  power — 
**  Whate'er  the  time,  and  place,  to  Qsme  my  hour — 
**  Come,  and  be  welcome.     Sound  this  horn,  and  then 
••  'Tis  done.**    Remember  that  those  ancient  men 
Heard  and  attest  the  voW.     Thy  father's  head. 
The  pledge  thou  gavest — thy  witness,  the  dead. 
Is't  done}' 

fiERNAKI. 

Tish(&. 
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MASK. 

I  seek  thee  in  thy  bower 
Of  bliss,  to  tell  thee  'tis  anivedr— the  hour. 
I  &id  thee  imabfiOlved.    .    t    •        . 

HERNANI. 

What  wouldst  thou  do  t 

MASK.   ' 

Dagger  or  pdsoii)  choose  between  the  two-^ 
I  have  them  here.    Together  we  will  stra^r 
On  our  long  path. 

HSRKAICI.         ..  / 

So  be  k. 


Let  us  pray. 
What  matters  ? 

MASK. 

Which? 

HXRNAin. 

The  poison. 
UASE,  (presenting  a  vial). 

Reach  and  take. 
Drink,  and  leave  some  for  me. 

BBBKANI. 

For  pity's  sake, 
To-morrow !     If  thou  play'st  a  human  part — 
If  heaven  with  human  blood'  has  wanned  thy  heeot— 
If,  in  its  mercy,  it  delay  e'en  now 
To  write  the  words  "  For  etrer"  on  thy  brow — 
If  e'er  on  thee  the  bliss  supreme  was  shed, 
To  love  in  youth,  and  her  you  loved  to  wed — 
If  ever  woman  trembled  in  thy  arms — 
If  ever  passion's  voice,  or  beauty's  charms 
To  sooth  thine  ear,  or  glad  thine  eye,  were  known— 
Wait  till  to-monow— -then  demand  thy  own  1 

BIASK. 

Wait  till  to-morrOw !     Yes,  you  reason  well— 
This  hour,  dtis  mstant,  sounds  thy  funeral  knell. 
How  shall  I  speed,  Who  may  not  wait  till  morn  ? 
When  I  am  vanished,  who  shall  sound  this  homt 


Alone  to  seek  my  place  of  refiige  ?-^No. 
Young  man,  togvAer  to  the  tomb  we  go. 

HBRNANI. 

Demon,  I  fi'ee  me  from  the  bonds  of  he&t 
I  will  not  follow. 


So  I  thought.    'Tis  welL- 
No  living  «qtnesa  to  l&y  t^w.     The  dead 
Alone  recoil  that  j^edge-r-^hy  father's  Uad« 
^is  little— nothing — reckless  youth  naay  slight 
A  vow  so  trivial,  and  a  {^edge  so  light. 

HERNAKI. 

My  father  I  how  I  trenable  at  that  name. 
Tis  only  treason,  perjury^  and  shame. 

HERNANI. 

Pastrana! 

MASK. 

Smce  the  elder  sens  of  Spain 
Can  sport  with  oaths,  and  make  their  promise  vain, 
Farewell.  ^ 

HERNANI. 

Remain.     Remorsekss  in  thy  wtath, 
Thus  at  the  gate  of  heav«ii«to  eross  my  path ! 

[He  takes  the  mcL 

fit4er  Donna  Sol  (noMout  toeing  the  M^nc). 

*  '  '        '' 

DONNA  fOL. 

I  cannot  find  that  caske^ 

BiERNAm  (as^ide).    . 

Heayen  above! 
Now  to  return* 

DONNA  SOL. 

My  presence  moves  my  Ipve* 
There's  something  in  thy  hand  arrests  my  eye — 
Shines  in  yoiu:  graspr-what  is  it  ?«-<quiek  repl^r^ 

l^The  D(anino  umuLsks^  and  discoviers  DoN  Sirr« 
'Tis  poison !  some  strange  secr^  ju^eveal^ ;— 
I  am  ^^ceivpd.  , 
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BfiSKANL 

Oh !  were  it  sull  concealed. 
My  life  is  his  who  saved  it     'Twas  my  vow  \ 
^d  Sil?a  comes  to  claim  the  forfeit  now. 

DONNA   SOI. 

To  me,  and. not  to  Silva,  you  belong.  , 

(ToDonRuy.) 
Tour  compact  binds  not;  passion  makes  me  strong—- 
I  will  defend  him  'gainst  the  powers  of  man. 

DON   RUY. 

Against  hig  oath,  defend  him  if  you  can. 

DONNA  SOL. 

What  oath? 

HERNANL 

I  swore  it. 

DONNA  SOL. 

No,  it  cannot  be. 
Twas  eriine — ^'twas  treason — >madne8s — ^yon  are  free. 

DON  RU¥. 

Away! 

[Donna  Sol  seeks  to  detain  Hernani. 

HERNANL 

My  father  heard,  and  will  attest 
The  oath  he  claims.     Then  leave  me  to  my  rest. 

DONNA  SOL  {to  DON  RUT). 

Tear  him  from  me  \     Oh,  you  had  better  wring 
Their  young  from  tigers  couching  for  their  spring. 
You  know  me  not.     For  krng  the  part  I  tried, 
Of  mdiden  shame,  and  innocence,  and  pride, 
And  pity  for  your  impotence  and  age 
Bestrained  me.     Dread  me  now,  inspired  with  rage-— 
Seest  thou  this  poniard  \    Dread,  old  man,  the  steel — 
What  the  eye  threaten^,  know,  the  heart  shall  feel. 
Bread  me ! 

\Bhe  throws  away  the  daggen 
Ah !  no  misfortune  makes  me  wild. 
Hear  me,  Don  Ruy,  thy  niece,  almost  thy  child. 
Oh !  spare  her  husband !     Pity  and  forj;ive ; 
^hrant  me  his  life,  and  suffer  both  to  live. 
I  am  a  woman,  feeble,  weak,  and  fradl-r- 
The  spirit  rises,  but  the  flesh  will  faiL 
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DON  RUY. 

Lady — 

DONNA  SOL. 

Forgive  us  both.     You  once  were  kii 
You  cannot  take  hun*  and  leave  me  behind ; 
I  perish  when  on  him  you  deal  the  blow-— 
I  love  him  so ! 

DON  RUT. 

Too  much. 

HERNANI. 

Your  eyes  o'erflow. 
DONNA  sol; 
You  shall  not  perish.     Grant  him  but  a  day, 
And  I  will  love  you  too. 

DON  RUY. 

Perhaps  you  may? 
And  after  him ! 

[HernaNi  approaches  the  vial  to  Ms  Ups,  ski 
throws  herself  on  his  arm* 

DONNA   SOL. 

Oh !  hear  me — ^yet  delay. 

DON  RUY. 

The  grave  is  yawning,  and  his  hour  will  strike— 
I  cannot  wait. 

DOlbfA  SOL. 

Have  I  deserved  to  die  ? 

HERNANI. 

Oh!  she  distracts  my 'senses  widi  that  crjr! 

DONNA  SOL. 

Thou  know'st  I  have  a  thousand  things  tb  say- 
When  1  have  said  them,  then— 

DON  RUY. 

I  cannot  stay. 

[She  seizes  the  wot 

DONNA  SOL. 

J[  have  it! 

DON  RUY. 

Since  two  women  here  I  find, 
I  must  go  hence,  lo  seek  for  men  in  mind 
As  well  as  outward  form.    You  speak  us  fair, 
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"l/Vhen  by  the  blood  from  whieh  you  spring  you  swear. 
I  go  to  tell  your  kite  how  well  you  keep 
'¥Qiir  compacts. 

HBRNANI  (to  DONNA  SOL). 

Stay.    Alasl    Wouldst  thoQ  Mot  weep 
"Tears  of  more  bummg  anguish  e^en  than  now. 
To  see  dishonour  written  im  my  brow ; 
To  see  me  tlirough  the  worid  a  traitor  driven, 
£y  its  just  scorn  ?    By  all  our  hopes  of  {leaven, 
Restore  that  dark  elixh* ! 

DONNA  SOL  {drinks  the  poison). 
Now  I  can! 
IHMJ  Ktnr. 
Twas,  then,  for  her? 

HEKNANi. 

iBehold'st  ihou,  aged  man! 

DONNA   SOL.     -        . 

Blame  not  my  act — ^I  have  reserved  thy  share— 

BERNAin. 

Alas ! 

DONNA   SOL. 

Thou  wotddst  not  have  endured  to  spare 
My  portion.     Thou,  weak  man,  canst  not  divine 
How  love  the  daughters  of  De  Silva's  line. 
I  drink  the  first,  and  am  at  rest.     Proceed, 
Drink  if  thou  wilt. 

HERNANI. 

What  demon  urged  the  deed  T     ^ 

DONNA   SOL. 

It  was  thy  will. 

HERNANI. 

Such  dreadful  death  to  brave ! 

,DONNA  SOL. 

How  sot 

HERNANI. 

That  filter  leads  thee  to  thy  grave. 

DonnA  sol.  j 

Was  iK>t  this  head  to  sleep  upon  thy  breast 
To-night!     What  matters  where  it  sinks  to  rest! 
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nXRKAKI. 

My  father,  thy  revenge  ia  just — ^that  I 

Forget.  [He  approaches  the  vial  again  to  his  1^ 

DONNA  80L  {throws  hersdfupon  him). 

Forbear !  forbear !    'Tis  hard  to  die — 
This  poison  lives,  and  round  the  heart  it  hangs, 
Like  a  fell  serpent  with  a  thousand  fangs* 
Oh,  drink  it  not.    Alas !  I  could  not  tell 
That  earthly  pain  could  match  the  fires  of  hell — 
He  drinks ! 

HERNANi  (drm^,  a$kd  throws  away  the  vial). 
'Tis  done. 

DONNA  SOJL. 

Come,  then,  to  neat  thy  fete- 
Come  to  these  arms,     {s  not  the  torture  great! 

HERNANI.    - 

Not  so. 

DONNA  SOL. 

Behold,  our  marriage  couch  is  spread. 
Am  I  not  pale,  for  one  so  lately  wed  ? 
Be  calm.    I  suffer  less.     Our  wings  expand 
T'wards  the  blest  regions  of  a  happier  land — 
Together  let  us  seek  that  world  so  fair — 
One  kiss — ^and  one  alone. 

^   DON  RUY. 

Despair!  Despair! 

HERNANI. 

Blest  be  the  heaven,  which  from  my  birth  pursued 
My  life  with  misery,  and  in  blood  imbrued — 
IPor  it  permits  me,  ere  I  part,  to  press 
My  lips  to  thine,  and  die  on  thy  caress. 

DON  RUY. 

They  still  are  happy! 

HERNANI.  , 

Donna  Sol,  'tis  night. 
Dost  thou  still  suffer  ? 

DONNA  SOL. 

No.  ^ 

HERNANI. 

Seest  thou  the  light  ? 
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DONNA  80L* 

tyct — 

BERNANI. 

I  see  it.  [Dies^ 

DON  RUY. 

Dead ! 

DONNA  SOL. 

Not  80,  we  rest 
sleeps.    He's  mine — ^we  love,  and  we  are  blest, 
is  is  our  marriage  couch.     What  happier  spot 
a  the  world  show  ?    Lord  Dnke,  disturb  us  not 

[Her  voice  gradually  sinks, 
m  thee  towards  me — nearer  yet — 'tis  welL 
OS,  let  us  rest  [Dies* 

DON   RUT. 

Both  dead ! — ^Receive  me,  hell ! 

[Kills  himself. 


END  OF  TOL.  !• 
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GOWDEN    GIBBIE. 


BT  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 


CHAPTER  L 

.    **  Thongli  here  they  scrape,  an*  aqrieeie,  an*  grovri, 
Thdr  worthless  niereni*  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  futora  carcass  howl, 

The  forests  fright, 
Or  in  some  day-detestiog  owl 

May  shun  the  light."— Bckms. 

In  a  border  county,  which  for  the  present  must  be 
nameless,  where  the  cultivated  ground  joins  the  natural 
pasture-land,  there  lived  a  man  some  five-and-forty  years 
ago,  whose  sole  pleasure  was  to  see  his  flocks  increase* 
hi^  crops  flourish,  markets  rise,  and  money  come  in. 
This  man  was  an  only  son,  and  had  survived  his  pa- 
rents. When  a  babe  in  his  mother^s  bosom,  the  minister 
of  the  parish  spilt  water  on  his  face,  quoted  scripture, 
and,  with  a  grave  look,  said  "<yilbert ;"  but  the  peas- 
antry of  the  district  possessed  a  power  in  baptism  even 
beyond  that  of  the  church,  and,  scarcely  waiting  till  the 
child  became  a  man,  young  and  old  hailed  him  by  the 
name  of  "  Gowden  Gibbie." 

The  church  is  uninspired  in  matters  of  human  con- 
cernment and  character,  and  throws  away  the  fine  names 
of  the  land  upon  the  inglorious  and  t'he  unworthy.  We 
have  Caesars  without  courage,  Alarics  without  ferocity, 
2uid  Michael  Angelos  without  genius.  The  peasantry 
bestow  names  with  a  more  discerning  spirit;  in  the 

A3 
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name  they  express  the  man  and  hit  his  character  with 
equal  skill  and  sagacity ;  and  so  it  fared  with  Gilbert 
The  toname  stamped  his  image  in  body  and  soul ;  and 
as  his  whole  hope  of  fame  is  through  it  alone,  I  shall 
allow  it  to  remiiin,  without  meaning  imy  irreverence  to- 
wards the  church  by  adopting  a  name  which  it  did  not 
bestow. 

Now  Gowden  Gibbie  was  a  very  remarkable  person^ 
and  when  the  worid  is  wise  enough  to  love  the  social 
biography  of  men  who  neither  fight,  battles  nor  write 
books,  but  whose  character  and  ample  means  influence 
the  countryside  where  they  live,  then  will  the  name  of 
Gibbie  be  heard  of  in  the  land,  and  quoted  iQ>on  'Change ; 
and  the  sculptor's  chisel  and  the  painter's  brush  will  be 
employed  on  his  looks.  He  was  in  truth  a  singular 
man ;  woman,  he  regarded  as  an  expensive  idol,  on  whose 
altar  man  offered  up  his  soul,  and,  what  was  worse,  his 
substance.  He  conceived  that  she  was  made  purposely 
to  invade  man's  repose,  pillage  hia  purse,  and,  by  her 
changeable  mood  and  changeable  variety,  convert  this 
green  and  pleasant  earth  into  a  sort  of  supplemental 
purgatory.  Woman  came  not  within  his  scheme  of 
household  prudence,  and  he  therefore  dismissed  her 
from  his  whole  system  of  in-door  and  out-door  economy, 
and  intrusted  the  entire  management  of  his  estate  to  the 
wisdom  and  frugality  of  man.  Yet  he  was  not  one  of 
those  sordid  sinners  who  love  to  sit  and  flourish,  like  a 
potato,  on  a  heap  of  dung.  He  was  a  man  active,  and 
stirring,  and  cleanly,  who  loved  a  bright  fire  and  a  well- 
swept  hearth,  a  soft  bed,  and  something  comfortable  for 
supper;  who  wore  a  well-brushed  coat,  and  shining 
silver  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  could  crack  a  pleasant 
joke  and  chant  a  cheerful  song  as  well  as  any  woman- 
worshipper  in  the  whole  district. 

How  Gowden  Gibbie  continued  to  keep  Ids  establish- 
ment piure,  and  shining,  and  well  arranged,  without  the 
help  of  woman's  handC  is  a  secret  which  I  am  loath  to 
reveal.  I  have  no  wish  to  teach  other  parsimonious 
creatures,  with  which  the  land  is  swarming,  an  art  which 
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they  would  gladly  know ;  e'en  let  them  hew  a  system 
out  of  the  rough,  like  our  border  luminary.  A  broom, 
it  is  true,  could  be  had  for  the  cutting,  and  pure  water 
ran  past  the  door  free  of  all  expense ;  but  these  useful 
and  meritorious  servantslieyer  woik  of  their  own  acc-ord, 
— and  yet  they  roust  have  been  frequently  employed, 
for  his  house  was  as  smooth,  and  orderly,  and  elean  as 
if  it  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  woman  on  trial  for  a 
wife,  or  a  whole  committee  of  experienced  and  fastidious 
spinsters.  Of  his  well-ordered  house  he  indeed  made 
no  boast,  yet  it  was  surmised  that  be  felt  some  little 
pride  in  his  domestic  skill;  for  once  on  a  time  he  ex- 
nibited  the  interior  of  his  abode  to  two  staid  ladies,  and 
said,  as  he  handed  them  out  of  the  house,  '*  Now  you 
have  seen  how  weel  a  body  can  do  without  the  help  of 
that  captious  creature,  woman  !*' 

As  he  grew  old,  the  love  of  gain  grew  with  Growden 
Gibbie  also,  and  became  a  passion  which,  like  the  ser-> 
pent-rod  of  the  prophet,  devoured  all  other  feelings. 
Money  was  his  mistress,  nay,  his  goddess,  and  he  bowed 
himself  day  and  night  at  the  feet  of  this  golden  Delilah* 
The  sound  of  silver  was  in  his  ears  far  sweeter  than 
music ;  and  when  he  saw  gold  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
he  discoursed  of  its  value  and  of  its  uses  like  one  in- 
spired. On  all  other  topics,  save  that  of  gain,  he  talked 
calmly  and  coldly,  but  on  it  he  was  rapt,  eloquent,  and 
imaginative.  When  a  boy  at  school,  he  loved  to  read 
of  troy-weight,  by  which  silver  and  gold  were  weighed, 
and,  moreover,  he  thought  it  unfair  to  multiply  two 
figures  together  without  producing  something,  and  boldly 
seceded  from  Dilworth  and  Cocker,  and  said,  "  Twice 
naught's  one !"  He  carried  the  same  poetic  principle 
of  increase  into  all  his  speculations. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  light  of  knowledge,  or  was  unacquainted  with  those 
stores  of  pleasure  and  information  which  the  geniuses 
of  his  country  had  accumulated.  He  was  a  lover  of 
poetry,  and  I  have  heard  him  repeat,  nay,  chant,  with 
visible  emotion,  the  description  of  Susan  Pye. 
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**  On  eTery  finfer  ske  wears  a  rioc, 
On  her  middle  Anger  atie  has  urae. 
With  as  mucli  gold  alwve  her  eye 
As  would  buy  a  baron^s  land  to  me.** 

He  would,  he  said,  that  the  country  swarmed  with 
8uch  meritorious  damsels;  but  where,  he  inquired, 
would  be  found  such  windfalls  except  in  song  ? 

In  scripture  knowledge  Gibbie  was  likewise  great,  and 
had  by  heart  the  whole  chapter  concerning  the  molten 
cal£  I}e  could  lecture,  too,  on  the  surpassing  spleor 
dour  of  Solomon's  temple,— on  the  floors  of  silver,  and 
ceilings  of  pure  gold ;  and  hold  forth,  like  any  young 
Episcopalian  divine  on  whose  sight  the  glory  of  a  cathe- 
dnU  was  dawning,  concerning  the  wings  of  the  cherubim 
and  the  imtold  talents  of  beaten  gold  which  die  fabric 
took.  But  the  account  of  the  golden  statue  which  the 
King  of  Babylon  placed  on  the  flain  of  Dura,  and  called 
on  all  people  to  fall  dovm  and  worship,  he  considered 
the  choicest  passage  in  scripture.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  Solomon's  wealth  was  a  sure  proof  of  his  wisdom ; 
but  then,  what  were  all  the  riches  of  the  men  of  Israel 
compared  to  those  of  the  Babylonian?  The 'colossal 
size  and  vast  weight  of  the  Syrian  idol  filled  his  imagi* 
nation,  and  he  exhausted  his  arithmetical  knowledge, 
including  the  supplemental  discovery  of  ^'  twice  naught's 
one,"  in  an  attempt  to  calculate  the  actual  number  of 
spade  guineas  which  it  would  have  produced. 

To  the  information  which  poetry  and  scripture  thus 
opened  to  him,  he  added  knowledge  from  darker  and  less 
certain  sources.  With  all  the  traditions  of  his  native 
land  which  wore  a  golden  hue  Growden  Gibbie  wad  ac- 
quainted. Of  every  tower  razed,  or  castle  suddenly 
demolished,  he  had  note,  and  could  guess  in  what 
choked-up  well  or  undiscovered  dungeon  tlie  old  gov- 
ernors had  hid  their  wealth.  He  had  some  suspicions, 
too,  that  the  legend  did  not  much  err  which  gave  to  those 
treasures  a  dragon  or  a  devil  for  a  keeper,  and  he  fre- 
quently lamented  the  obduracy  of  the  fiend  which  kept 
the  money  from  circulating  and  making  an  honest  inter- 
est. Of  the  wealth,  too,  which  the  earth  concealed  in 
her  bosom  he  had  most  magnificent  ideas,  and  declared 
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(hat  the  Mammon  of  Milton  was  well  aequaintcd  with 
the  natural  treasures  of  creation  when  he  reared  the 
palace  of  Lucifer.  Every  rivulet  with  yellow  sand  had 
its  source,  he  believed,  in  a  vein  of  gold,  and  every  hUl 
was,  in  his  fancy,  one  of  nature's  strongboxes  filled  with 
unsummable  treasure.  Of  ladies  with  golden  locks,  of 
streams  with  golden  sands,  and  of  suns  with  golden 
beams,  he  loved  to  sing.  At  the  age  of  forty,  the  tlurone 
of  all  other  passions  and  jeelings  was  vacated  in  his 
bosom  to  make  way  for  the  demon  of  lucre,  who,  large 
as  the  image  on  the  plains  of  Dura,  sat  triumphing  over 
him,  heart  and  soul. 


CIUPTEB  IL 

Now,  it  came  to  pass,  one  fine  summer's  day,  nigh 
sunset,  that  Gowden  Gibbie  was  walking  among  his 
glens  and  hills,  looking  at  his  flocks,  and  calculating 
the  highest  possible  produce  of  carcass  and  fleece* 
He  loved  to  wander  th^re,  for  in  the  days  of  the  com- 
mons' king,  James  the  Fifth,  mines  had  been  sunk,  and 
the  wimble  of  the  explorer  had  gone  deep  into  the  hills. 
Tradition   supplied  what  history  had  forgotten,  and 
9poke  of  the  cart  and  the  cartloads  of  golden  ore  which 
the  rc^al  speculator  extracted  and  converted  into  broad 
bonnet-pieces.    Civil  wars  had  come  in  the  days  of  his 
daughter — the  miners  were  dispersed  or  slain — the 
folly  or  the  policy  of  the  victors  closed  up  the  veins  of 
wealth  which  wisdom  had  opened,  and  time  had  eflaced 
and  the  plough  had  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  miner's 
pick  and  spade.     One  little  spring  well,  at  which  the 
miners  drank  and  washed  their  ore,  was  still  pointed 
out  by  the  peasantry,  and  there  Gowden  Gibbie  loved 
to  sit  and  to  drmk  also.     He  was  now  on  his  way  to 
the  well,  and  blinking  as  he  went  on  the  gold  which 
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the  hill  had  yielded  and  the  fountain  had  washed, — he 
looked  up  and  saw  that  a  stranger  was  before  him. 

A  man  sat  by  the  miners'  well,  stricken  somewhat 
in  years,  with  an  abundimce  of  white  hair,  partly  covered 
by  a  species  of  turban  or  bonnet ;  his  shoes  were  dusty 
with  travelling — ^he  carried  a  strong  pikestaff  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  sipped  water  from  the  little 
spring.  Gowden  Gibbie  noted  this  sipping  of  water 
from  the  palm  of  the  hand  among  his  maxims  of 
practical  thrift,  and  advanced  slowly  towards  the 
stranger. 

The  wanderer  spoke  first.  "There  is  a  treasure 
here,  friend — e'en  one  of  the  best  treasures  of  Provi- 
dence. This  little  well  is  unto  me  as  the  melted 
silver,  and  this  hill,  on  which  the  setting  sun  is  shining, 
glows  like  unto  the  fine  and  the  fused  gold." 

Gibbie  gloried  in  words  such  as  these — ^he  looked 
wistfully  on  the  stranger,  and  thought  him  either  the 
spirit  of  one  of  the  old  miners  returned  to  take  another 
glance  at  the  seams  of  gold,  or  a  man  endowed  with 
8iat  profitable ^sort  of  knowledge  which  points,  like  the 
diviner's  hazel-rod,  to  concealed  treasures.  He  looked 
on  the  well,  and  thought  it  had  a  very  silvery-like 
sparkle — ^he  looked  on  the  hill,  where  the  sun  still 
lingered,  and  thought  that  it  looked  yellower  than  he 
had  ever  seen  it ;  and  he  looked  on  the  old  man,  and 
thought  that  in  his  eye  there  was  a  consciousness  that 
gold  was  in  the  land. 

"Gold,  did  ye  say?"  quoth  Gowden  Gibbie;  "ay, 
I'll  warrant  there's  that,  and  of  the  purest — and  no  sae 
deep  down  neither — though  I  cannot  sa}^  that  I  ever 
found  any,  and  deeply  have  I  dug.  Mines  were  here 
of  old,  and  metal,  precious  metal,  was  found  of  a 
surety.  A  grand  queen  of  some  far-oflf  land  had  a 
chain  made  on't — a  load,  I'm  told,  more  fit  for  a  horse 
than  a  hussy — ^it  was  a  present,  and  that  was  warst, 
fi-om  ane  of  our  auld-warld  kings,  and  therefore  a  clear 
loss  to  the  country: — ^but  touching  the  hill?" 

"Ay!  touching  the  hill,"  said  the  stranger,  fixing  his 
keen  eyes  on  Gowden  Gibbie ;  "  there  are  stories  can 
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be  told  of  it  would  make  the  deaf  hear.    Bat  ye  were 
about  to  speak  of  it— ^ay  on." 

*'  Indeed,  friend,"  quoth  Gilbert,  "  I  have  naught  to 
say  concerning  it ;  the  hill  is  no  worse  than  other  hills, 
— ^green  in  summer  and  brown  in  winter.  How  many 
score  of  sheep  think  ye  now  it  will  feed  ?" 

The  stranger  sprung  to  his  feet.  "  Go w  den  Gibbie," 
he  cried,  ^^  thou  art  a  sordid  person,  and  knowest  not 
the  blessing  which  this  hill  contains.  See !  the  golde« 
sunbeam  loves  to  linger  on  its  summit — trow  ye  that  it 
is  not  attracted  there  by  the  precioUs  metal  ?  The  sun 
is  a  wise  planet — ^he  loves  to  shine  where  there  w^e 
rare  stones  of  vast  prize,  and  where  there  are  veins  of 
liquid  gold  circulating  thipough  the  earth,  even  as^  life's- 
blood  circulates  in  the  human  body." 

"  I  have  ye  now !  I  have  ye  now !"  shouted  Gibbie , 
"  O I  precious  man !  O  worthy  stranger !  Every  word 
ye  speak  is  as  dropped  honey.  Liquid  gold  ?  I  like  the 
words,  and  weel  can  I  support  them.  Listen  to  me 
this  way.  The  very  teeth  of  my  sheep,  which  graze 
on  this  hill,  are  gilt  as  with  gold,  while  the  teeth  of  all 
those  which  graze  on  the  other  hiUs  are  as  white  as 
ivory.  I'll  warrant  there's  liquid  gold  in  the  hill.  A 
sermon  on  the  sinfulness  of  riches  will  not  drive  it  out 
of  my  head." 

The  stranger  looked  on  Gibbie  for  a  minute's  space 
or  so,  during  which  he  seemed  to  take  careful  measure 
of  his  contracted  souL  "All  this  is  no  news  to  me," 
he  said.  "  When  I  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
some  seventy  years  ago,  this  hill  of  thine  was  well 
known.  We  called  it  the  Golden  Hill.  Meikle  have 
I  heard  the  Ghana  of  Tartary  speak  concerning  it,  as 
well  as  his  second  cousin  the  Sultan  Cream-Oann- 
Categorie-Coolie  Khan.  The  crown  which  he  wore 
was  made  from  its  gold." 

"  No  but  the  like  of  tbi»»  *iOw !",  explaimed  Gibbie ; 
'^who  could  ^^'^^  dreamed  of  that?  The  Khan  of 
Tartory  to  ken  of  my  hill  1  and  his  cousin, — said  ye 
bis  cousin  ? — to  have  his  crown  made  out  of  our  native 
gowd!     And  seventy  years  since  ye  dwelt  on  the 
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Tigris !  Wow,  man,  but  ye  look  firesh  and  hale !  The 
land  must  be  favourable  to  poor  human  nature — not 
like  this  termagant  country  which  freezes  and  drowns 
us,  and  then  whips  us  away  in  the  pride  of  life,  and 
sends  us  to  the  dowie  churchyard,  and  no  a  penny  in 
our  pocket." 

"Peace,  peace,"  said  the  stranger,  holding  up  his 
head.  "Ye  multiply  vain  words,  and  sport  with 
precious  time ;  mark  what  I  say.  This  hill  furnished 
gold  to  the  wise  men  of  other  days,  and  would  do  so 
again,  were  wise  men  to  make  the  trial.  All  that  it 
produces  savours  of  the  precious  metal  which  it  con- 
tains. The  grass  which  covers  it  has  a  yeUow  hue, 
and  the  teeth  of  the  sheep  which  it  feeds  are  plated 
with  pure  gold.  But  its  ore  is  not  like  that  of  other 
mines.  The  gold  which  circidates  in  its  veins  is 
melted,  and  may  not  be  extracted  by  ordinary  means. 
Dig  the  pit — sink  the  shaft — form  itie  gallery — ^bring 
out  the  glittering  treasure  to  the  air,  and  try  to  wash 
and  purify  it,  and,  lo!  it  will  slide  away  like  water 
through  the  miner's  sieve,  and  mingle  again  with  the 
moist  elements — it  isliquid  gold— how  often  shall  I 
repeat  it  ?  Yet  wisdom  can  do  much,  and  patience  can 
do  more;  and  the  charms  which  the  Sultan  Cream- 
Cann-Categorie-Coolie  Khan  taught  me  can  do  more 
than  both.  But  I  am  wasting  my  time  on  a  man  dull 
and  obtuse,  whose  sordid  soul  knows  no  better  way  of 
gathering  gain  than  by  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  and  the 
pound  of  tarry  wool.  I  must  be  gone,  far  have  I  come, 
—farther  have  I'to  go — I  am  old,  wearied,  thirsty, 
hungry,  all  the  portable  gold  which  this  hill  contains 
is  not  in  my  sight  as  precious  as  a  mouthful  of  supper 
and  a  cup  of  pleasant  drink." 

Gowden  Oibbie  had  hstened  to  sermons,  but  never 
to  a  sermon  such  a^j  this.  His  sense  of  immediate 
loss  was  swallowed  up  by  tlio  luip©  of  immense  future 
profit ;  he  conceived  that  the  stranger  w^ns  master  of 
the  secret  of  persuading  the  hill  to  give  up  its  goifl, 
and  that  he  had  the  resistless  charm  taught  .  by 
tlie  incomparable  Sultan  Cream-Cann-Categorie-Coolie 
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Khan,  a  long  name,  which  he  loved  to  pronounce — 
there  seemed  a  speH  in  the  sound.  With  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  magic  key  which  would  unlock  the  whole 
treasure  of  mammon,  he  took  the  stranger  by  the  hand 
as  firmly  as  a  well-filled  purse,  and  said,  **  Such  a 
story  as  yours!  nay,  but  we  may  not  part!  come 
home  with  me, — ^ye  shall  have  a  mouthfiil  of  supper 
and  something  to  drink ;  we  can  talk  atween  hands  of 
the  treasures  of  this  hill,  and  of  the  wisdom  required  to 
obtain  it»" 

The  stranger  uttered  not  a  word,  but  followed  his 
new  acquaintance. 

•*  Aweel  now,"  said  Gibbie,  as  he  led  the  way  to  his 
house,  "  this  art  of  yours  is  truly  wonderful.  And  ye 
learned  it  on  the  Tigris,  did  ye,  seventy  years  since  ? 
Ye  cannot  well  be  less  than  eighty  years  old — ye  are 
a  wonderfiil  body — ye  take  a  long  step,  and  set  down 
your  foot  like  a  pavior's  rammer." 

**  Eighty  years  old,"  replied  the  wise  man  firpm  the 
Tigris;  **wnen  I  saw  eighty  yeare,  these  snow-locks 
were  Hack  as  the  wing  of  the  raven.  Many  a  sad  day 
have  I  seen,  and  mai^y  a  king's  reign  on  the  earth  since 
then.  And  so  this  is  your  house — ^beneath  its  lintel  I 
may  i«>t  pjiter  tiU  I  have  said  six  several  prayers. 
Three  for  protectibn  from  the  snares  of  man,  and  three 
for  protection  from  the  wiles  of  women.  I  have  suf- 
fered sadly  in  my  time  from  both."  -  -  - 

**  Say  the  three  first  if  ye  like,"  said  Gibbie,  with 
a  chuckling  smile,^ — ^'Uhe  three  latter  are  needless. 
Woman's  foot  has  not  crossed  my  threshold  these 
fifteen  years,  and  never  shall,  till  I  am  stiff  and 
stretched.  She  is  a  capricious  and  an  expensive  crea- 
ture— ^has  arts  and  ways  a  weak  man  like  me  canna 
well  withstand.^* 

**  You  are  a  fortunate  person,"  said  this  wise  man 
of  the  eastj  "and  I  am  fortunate  in  having  found  you." 

"Now,"  said  Gibbie  to  his  guests  as  soon  as  he  was 
seated,  "  ye  maun  ken  that  it  is  but  to  the  wise  and  the 
prudent  I  lift  my  doorlatch,  and  spread  on  my  table  the 
fiihiess  of  my  house.     Cursed  be  he  who  shuts  Jm 
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Kesit  and  closes  his  door  on  knowledge  such  as  yonn. 
Sup  of  that  dish — it  ia  porridge  made  of  the  hest  of 
com  and  pure  water ; — a  primitive  and  a  wholesome 
dish.  Drink  also  of  that  nulk,  from  which  with  a  care- 
iul  hand  the  cream  has  heen  removed ;  it  is  a  patri- 
«rchal  beverage,  and  has  the  sanction  of  Scripture.  I 
never  pour  stimulating  liquors  into  the  veins  of  mj 
guests,  nor  give  them  spiced  and  drugged  food  to  shut 
up  the  sweet  sympathies  of  human  nature.** 

"You  are  wise  and  you  are  prudent,"  said  the 
stranger.  He  tried  a  spoonful  of  porridge  and  seemed 
to  swallow  thistles — then  threw  the  spoon  down, 
and  instantly  said,  "Is  the  moon  risen? — ^lo<^  and 
see." 

Gowden  Gibbie  was  glad  to  see  his  guest  foifaear 
his  supper;  he  thought  this  inquiry  concerning  the 
moon  looked  like  a  commencement  <m  the  matter  of 
the  gold;  he  hastened  to  the  door  and  cried,  "O!  a 
moon,  a  glorious  moon,  as  bright  as  gold  and  as  round 
as  a  guinea-Hshe  is  scarce  a  hand's  breadth  aboon 
the  hill ;  as  ye  have  done  with  supper  ye  may  come 
and  see  her ;  she  gleams  on  the  summit  of  die  hill  like 
a  new  gilt  weathercock," 

"  The  very  thing  I  want,"  said  the  stran^pw ;  ^  come 
in,  take  your  seat :  now  look  zt  me." 

With  a  quiet  and  a  curious  look  did  Gibbie  of  the 
€k>lden-hill  regard  the  stranger,  who  thus  addressed 
him :  *'  I  have  work  to  do  in  a  far  land  before  yon 
moon  sinks  into  the  sea,  and  tny  words  must  neces- 
sarily be  few  and  my  stay  short.  I  would  fam  requite 
your  hospitality  by  teaching  you  what  I  have  never  be- 
fore taughtman— the  hidden  mystery  of  obtaining  liquW 
gold.    Have  ye  any  bee-hives  T 

Gibbie  stared — ^but  answered,  "  Half  :a  dozen,  afid 
thriving  ones, — ^wherefore  d'ye  ask  r 

"Because,"  said  the  o&er,  "they  gather  gold  fbn 
the  flowers  of  the  hSU,— -Did  you  never  taste  of  the 
ten^  ycwrsetfr 

J*  N«ver  but  once,"  wMwered  Oft>bie,  ^  and  that  ws« 
when  I  had  a  sorfe  cough.     S  walkwing  honey  1*  like 
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drinking  si!vef]^-^it  is  half  ai  crdwn  the  chappin,  niai^et 
price-— de*!!  a  penny  less." 

'♦  It  is  riot  only  s#a!lowirig  silver,"  replied  the 
stranger,  ♦*birt  it  is  swallowing  gold— that  I  conld 
easily  prove  ;  however,  let  it  pass,  al|d  now  attend.  I 
can  leach  you  the  way  to  drafw  gold  from  the  hill'  as 
readily  as  blood  can  be  dra%vn  by  leech  or  lancet  from 
a  man's  body:  an  art  which  I  learhed,  it  matters  not 
how." 

"  N6t  one  brass  bodle,"  said  Gowdeh  Gibbie ;  « it  is 
a  good  art  which  teaches  valuable  knowledge,  and 
must  come  from  a  pure  source:  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  anent  that."  ♦ 

**  That  shortens  bur  woik,"  siid  the  other.  ^  WelT; 
I  learned  flife  art  from  the  Suhan  Cream-Cann-Cate- 
gorie^Coolfe  Khan,  who  is  a  heathen  prince,  anid  as  I 
thought  you  were  a  religious  man,  ye  might  be  scru- 
pulous concerning  the  sources." 

"Me  religious  P'  exclsiitiiedGibhie,  " arid  scrtipulou^ 
too  f  na — ^na-^reHgi"on  shall  never  mar  the  making  of 
pure  gold,  thoiigh  the  fiend  hiftiself  hold  the  crucible  td 
melt  it— ha !  ha !  I  am  soft  of  heart,  it  may  be^—arid 
am  sometint6s  led.  by  the  tenderness  of  my  nature  into 
etpensive  idts  of  hospitality — ^and  even  at  a  fair,  or 
some  such  occasion,  I  have  squandered  a  whole  gray* 
groat  'without  remorse*— yet  I  was  never  weak  on  tlie 
devout  side.  It's  a  sad  matter  to  give  away,  a.s  they 
do  besouth  the  stream  thei-e,  the  tenth  of  a  man's 
wealth  to  a  spurred  and  bdoted  divine,  when  a  short 
j^rayer,  and  a  bawbee  prudently  given,  might  do  the 
Heedful  for  the  future  state.  Fni  sayfa^^ — the  lithe  of 
ihis  golden  hill  of  ours  t^ill  be  a  bonhie  penny?" 

**The  tithe  wiH  be  immense,"  replied  the  other; 
**but  mf  secret,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  secretly 
wrought; — ^the  church  cannot — ^nay,  must  not  know 
^hat  ^e  are  about,  else  the  whole  spell  will  be  as 
moonsMiie." 

"  I  see !  I  see !"  cried  Golden  Gibbie, — "  I  have  y^ 
!H)w— I  have  ye  now — ^it's  a  deep  one! — it  will  do- 
it will  do— ri6t  that  1  am  avetsi  to  let  the  church  have 
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her  regular  dues,  ye  see ;  imt  when  one  really  can 
keep  gold  from  her  clutch,  it's  rendering  her  a  Christian 
service — for  she  is  so  rich,  and  so  puffed  up,  that  I  am 
not  so  sure  hut  they  are  her  kindest  friends  who  keep 
her  cup  from  running  over.'* 

'  "  Peace,  peace !"  exclaimed  the'  stranger,  "  truce  to 
these  vain  words ;  this  is  work  that  may  not  be  done 
lightly.  Whatever  I  say  must  he  done  willingly:  one 
murmur,  and  the  spell  is  dissolved  and  your  fortune 
*  crossed.  Have  fortitude,  and  ye  shall  be  richer  than 
Solomon ;  murmur  or  complain,  and  be  as  ye  are  now. 
These  are  the  conditions,  and  they  are  not  hard  ones." 

"Proceed,"  cried  Gowden  Gibbie,  "I  think  I  can 
stand  it.  Richer  than  Solomon !  what  a  bribe  (  But 
bide  ye, friend;  will  ye  need;  any  gold  in  the  exp^- 
ment  1  It's  a  scarce  article,  and  hard  to  get ;  and  now 
I  think  on't,  there's  a  law  against  melting  down  his 
majesty's  image." 

"Thy  gold  is  as  dross,  and  thou  art  as  a  grain  of 
dust !"  exclaimed  this  strange  ma^cian,  looking  at  his 
entertainer  sternly;  "do  as  I  bid  you,  and  beware 
murmuring ;  and  mark  me,  should  you  desire  to  speak 
to  me,  say  Ulack, — ^I  am  known  by  that  name  at  the 
court  of  Prince  Cream-Cann-Categorie-Coolie  Khan,  m 
the  land  of  Bassarabia." 

^"O,  Ulack,  wondrous  Ulack,"  said  Gibbie,  "bear 
with  me,  I  pray  you ;  remember  that  my  patience  has 
never  been  sobered  down  by  woman,  and  that  I  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  my  own  free-will." 

"  I  forgive  you,"  said  Ulack,  "  though  it  might  have 
been  better  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  undertakmgi 
hadst  thou  been  disciplined  by  the  matrimonial  curb; 
now's  the  time ;  put  more  fuel  on  the  fire, — ^more, 
more ;  ay,  that  will  do,  though  more  may  be  necessary 
before  we  have  done." 

"  It  is  the  heat  of  summer,"  muttered  Gibbie  to  him- 
self, "  and  a  large  fire  is  really  sinful,  but  the  Golden- 
hill  shall  pay  for  this  wastery." 

"  Confound  your  dirty  turf,"  cried  Ulack,  as  Gibbie 
began  to  place  peats  on  the  hearth»  "dost  grudge  the 
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dried  wood  and  the  kindliest  coal  to  make  sacrifice 
to  the  powers  of  the  minef 

**  L6rd,  what  a  waster,"  murmured  the  other ;  *^  but 
when  pure  gold  will  come  running  upon  me  like  a  river, 
I  shouldna  grudge  some  wee  expense,  yet  making  a 
fire  ^f  dried  wood  is  like  burning  bank  notes.'*  Ulack 
held  up  his  hand,  and  Gibbie's  lip»  ceased  moving. 

The  fire,  composed  sc^ely  of  fine  dry  wood,  soon 
brightened  up.  Ulack  took  out  a  small  bottle,  dropped 
seven  drops  of  liquid  upon  the  fiame,  and  said,  *^  Cut 
seven  collops,  and  no  more,  from  the  middle  of  that 
ham  which  hangs  so  brown  in  the  chimney;  knowledge 
such  as  mme  cannot  be  transferred  without  fitting 
sacrifice." 

Gibbie  took  a  sharp  knife,  cut  deep,  and  spared  not ; 
mentally  cursing  the  expensiveness  of  the  secret,  and 
resolving  to  eat  the  chief  share  himself. 

-''Carefully,  and  properly  done,"  continued  Ulack; 
*'  now,  dress  them  on  the  embers,  and  place  them  on 
the  table  with  bread  and  salt." 

Gibbie  laid  the  collops  on  the  glowing  embers  of  his 
precious  wood-fire,  coined  them  to  a  turn,  and  set  them 
smoking  and  savoury  on  the  table  along  with  bread 
and  salt. 

'*  Fill  that  vessel  with  pure  ale,"  said  the  magician, 
'*  the  true  ofispring  of  barley  and  hops." 

''  He  will  drink  me  out  and  eat  me  out  of  house  and 
inheritance,"  groaned  Growden  Gibbie;  *'but  the  hill 
shall  make  amends,  I  shall  draw  the  gowd  from  it  as  I 
draw  ale  with  this  spigot  and  faucet;  yet,  after  a', 
what's  a  bite  and  sup  compared  to  a  secret  such 
as  his."  - 

He  drew  the  ale,  and  placing  jt  on  the  table,  went 
on.  "  There !  better  never  foamed  in  silver  or  horn :  I 
brewed  it  with  my  ovm  hands,  and  full  seven  years 
has  it  stood  untouched ;  see  what  a  head  it  carries ;  I 
never  had  the  heart  to  tap  it  before.  But  be  ye  man 
or  magician,  beware  how  ye  drink  it,  it's  as  strong  as 
gunpowder.  D'ye  no  think  now,  but  surely  ye  ken 
best,  that  water  would  have  done  as  weel  t     No  that 
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I  grudge  ale,  only  water  is  sae  haody,  a&d  th^re  it  rofll 
past  my  door  pure  as  melted  silyer-** 

'^ Peace !  peace  T'  said  Ulack,  setting  94  tb^e  saJOiQ  time 
the  flagon  to  his  mouth.  With  slow  and  protracted 
satisfaction  he  drained  it  dry,  wiped  the  foam  from  hie 
lips,  gathered  breath,  and  said,  *'  Water  for  lesadi  9le  for 
copper,  whiskey  for  silver,  but  brandy  for  pure  goli 
Such  is  my  icreed,  and  such  is  the  teue  spirit  of  my 
spell.  Water !  I  love  water ;  give  me  water ;  I  love  it 
for  its  purity,  and  drinli  it  ibr  its  owQ^&ke';  stronger 
liquor  I  drink  for  the  sakeof  others :  «0t  give  ip^e  water.'* 

"  Fm  thinking  now,"  said  Gibbie,  pondering  hurriedly 
over  the  scale  of  gain  which  Uiftck  d^sc^ibedt  ^I'm 
thinking  now  that' something  warmer  and  more. comfort* 
ing  would  siiit  better  with  your:  seosOn  pf  life.  Water 
b  chilly ;  ale  coaiikses  the  brain^  ^d  begtli^  dulness ; 
wine  is  good,  hut  it  is  wholly  out  of  the  question,  i| 
never  crossed  my  lips ;  whiskey  bums  like  devouring 
fire,  and  moreover  only  produces  silver  $  but  brandy !  I 
have  some  brandy, — that  is  a  blessing:  will  the  spell 
suffer  ikom  its  being  smuggled  I" 

" Ay, surely,"  answered  Ulacjk,  "that  &  a diminutiop 
of  its  viitue ;  but  we  must  e'en  use  the  more  on't — ^that, 
however,  I  am  willing  to  do ;  so  produce  the  sn^uggler'^ 
gardavine,  which  stands  in  the,  nook  of  your  chaptiber 
beside  the  oaken  chest,  where  your  bills  at)d  bonds  are 
kept ;  be  handy^  and  let  us  l)ave  it — time  flies." 

Away  went  Gibbie  to  his  secret  chamber,  and  groping 
but  the  gardavine,  muttered  las  he  returned,  ^'  This  man 
Ulack  knows  all  things.  I  wonder  now  if  he  could 
construct  a  magic  trap  to  catch  coined  gold  and  rights 
of  estates  as  easily  a§  he  can  gather  in  this  subter- 
ranean harvest  of  die  natural  riches  of  the  earth.  That 
would  be  a  secret  worth  knowing;  I  could  afford  to 
treat  him  well  in  such  an  undertaking ;  it  would,  rais9 
the  value  of  money  in » the  land^-rtbe  f?tte  of  interest 
would  rise." 

"  Come,  come,  thou  parsimonious  reptile !"  shouted 
Ulack,  "  thou  wilt  lose  present  gaip  imagining  future 
profit.    Come,  come,  the  art  is  an  innocent  art ;  it  only 
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steals  riches  from  the  lap  of  opulent  nature,  according 
to  scriptural  permission ;  and  were  I  to  try  to  turn  the 
strength  of  my  art  to  such  evil  purposes  as  suit  thy  sor- 
did viewa,  few  would  be  my  days,  and  sudden  would 
be  my  doom.** 

«  Ulack !"  cried  Gibbie, "  man  who  knows  all  thmgs  I 
forgive  me,  for  I  but  thought  it ;  and  unwise  thoughu 
will  rise  with  the  wisest," 

**  Fill  that  cup  with  brandy ;  see  that  ye  spill  not  one 
drop,  and  yet  the  cup  must  be  full." 

Gowden  Gibbie  poured  in  the  liquor  with  a  look  of 
such  undissembled  sorrow  that  the  drops  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  his  heart.  **It  is  enough,"  said  Ulack; 
^  now  place  it  on  the  board  beside  these  smokiifg  col- 
lops,  and  ask  a  blessing;  for  all  must  be  done  reverently." 
Growden  Gibbie  asked  a  blessing,  a  thing  not  common 
with  him ;  and.  as  the  last  words  died  on  his  lips,  he 
stretched  out  his  eager  hands  to  the  bread  and  meat. 

"All  on  that  board,"  said  Ulack,  "yea,  and  much 
more  is  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  your  fortune ; 
it  is  required  to  complete  the  spell.  Eat  up  and  drink 
up  thy  wealth,  if  thou  wilt ;  yotir  table  is  an  exact  sym-. 
bol  of  success  in  this  matter.  It  is  heaped,  and  the  cup 
is  running  over ;  in  like  manner  will  gold  come  with  an 
overflow.  But  for  every  mouthful  of  that  food  which 
ye  eat,  and  every  drop  of  that  liquor  which  ye  drink,  so 
will  ye  lose  in  proportion  of  the  blessing  which  will 
come  upon  you.  Half  of  that  cup  of  brandy,  and  half 
these  coUops  (and  savoury  they  we),  would  cost  you 
half  the  gold  of  the  hill.  This  is  a  matter  of  undisputed 
calculation,  and  I  remember  what  befell  the  wise  Prince 
Cream-Cann-Categorie-Coolie  Khan  in  the  flrst  of  his 
wondrous  experiments." 

"  Ulack,"  cried  Gibbi^,  interrupting  him,  "  I  believe 
— ^I  submit — it  seems  a  plain  parable.  Bless  me,  but 
this  knowledge  is  a  mysterious  thing!  I  can  make 
oaten  cake  and  fair  spring  water  serve  my  turn." 

"I  make  you  welcome  to  the  pure  water  and  the 
wholesome  bread,"  sa^d  Ulack;  "it  is  well  with  us  that 
our  work  permits  thee  such  viands.     I  am,  alas !  under 
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anodu^r  dispe^sa^ioii,  and  am  obliged,  by  virtue  of  my 
im^eitaking,  to  drink,  contraji^y  to  the  wijshes  of  nature, 
of  the  liquid  called  brandy/*  He  took  up  the  cup,  and 
iraaiptied  it  at  one  breathing*  *'A^as!'*  continued  he, 
''  that  1  should  have  to  open  my  mouth  thus  wide  for 
others'  good,  and  bw^Uow  iif hat  vrJk\  harm  me  to  bring 
good  fortune  to  a  $tranger  I  bi^t  what  i^,  is ;  and  what 
must  be,  will  be;  I  must  eat,  too,  by ^a  ^ip^iar  dispen- 
sation.'' He  took  up  a  knife  and  fork,  ax^l  coUop  after 
collop  disappeared :  hi^  crowi^  the  whole  with  a 
si^cond  flowing  bumper  of  bpanidy* 

The  patience  of  Gowden  Gibbie  began  to  give  way 
-r-the  large  promises  and  th&  serious  swa}low  of  Ulack 
were  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  notjiiing  could  be  more 
nicely  adjusted; — -the  present  Ipjss  was  certam,  the  fii 
twre  gain  unsure.     He  could  suffer  no  longer. 

"Ulack,  or  whatever  they  call  the^,"  said  Gibbie, 
"bite  about  is  fair  play  all  the  world  over;  ye  are 
drinking  my  ale  like  ditch-wateri  gulping  my  brandy, 
and  swallowing  gude  hung  nieat  by  the  Scotch  pound, 
and  all  under  pretence  of  making  my  fortune.  If  ye 
can  do  me  good,  do  it  in  the  devil'$^  name, — ^that  I  should 
take  his  name  atween  christened  lips  !'--•^.nd  no  sit  and 
swallow  my  hard-won  inheritance  up.*^ 

"  That's,  one  whole  year  added  to  the  period  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  spell,"  said  Ulack ;  "  did  I  not  warn 
thee  against  murmuring  and  repining?  You  love  gold 
~r-your  life  is  dedicated  to  the  servipe  of  mammon — 
thou  wpuldst  willingly  pawn  thy  everlasting  soul  in  the 
ajcquirement  of  wealth ;  yet,  in  gaining  it,  Uiou  wilt  not 
be  as  patient  as  thou  art  in  shearing  the  fleece  or  in 
pressing  the  chee/5e.  Thy  sinful  repining  has  length- 
ened the  time  of  the  spell  to  two  years  instead  of  one." 
And  having  uttered  this  additipnal  oracle,  he  helped  him- 
self to  a  tl^rd  gla^s.    r 

"  O,  Ulack,"  exclaimed  Gibbie,  in  exquisite  bitterness 
of  soul,  "  drink  as  ye  like,  eat  as  ye  like^  but  tell  me,  I 
ontireat  you,  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  empty 
beehive  which  you  have  taken  from  its  place  and  set  (Ml 
the  floor  beside  you.    gracious  me  J  will  you  waste  the^ 
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^  on  a  senseless  slip  of  plaited  straw  ?  Na !  I 
ned  now,  ruined  now." 

:k,  who  had  poured  some  brandy  into  the  empty 
nd  shaken  it  round  with  great  anxiety » looked  up, 
lid,  ^*  That's  another  year  added  to  the  spell ;  it 
tely  two,  now  it  is  three..  O,  man !  man !  how 
ly  dost  Uiou  put  thy  foot  into  the  fountain  of  thy 
jl;Goon." 

)eseech  you,  Ulack,"  said  Gibbie,  "  to  bear  with 
d  be  merciful.  Bear  with  the  impatience  of  a 
6imiless  mortal,  who  would;  fain  turn  his  groat 
guinea  in  a  quiet  and  honest  way." 
inniless  mortal !"  said  Ulack,  with  a  sneer ;  *'  dost 
[link,  man,  that  I.  don't  know  Gowden  Gibbie? 
rt  as  well  known  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus  and  on 
iins  of  Tadmor  as  thou  art  in  thy  native  vale, 
t  Prince  Cream-Cann-Categoric-Coolie  Khan  say 
•  On  the  Scottish  border  lives  one  whom  men  call 
m  Gibbie,  a  sordid  and  mis^erly  mortal,  and  yet 
of  the  hill  which  contains  the  liquid  gold  ?  He 
f  bills  and  bonds  three  thousand  pounds  and  odd, 
led  in  a  black  print  Bible,  in  an  oaken  chest ;  and 
same  room  which  holds  the  said  chest  stands  an- 
Btrongbox  which  belonged  of  old  to  an  English 
in  token  of  which,  a  mitre  and  cross  are  carved* 
lid, — there  hath  he  stowed  away  full  fifteen  hun- 
pade  guineas.  Go  to  him,  and  work  out  this 
spell,  which  is  to  suck  the  solid  gold  out  of  the 

Thou  wilt  readily  know  him;,  he  is  called  the 
and  the  miser :  yet  hath  fortune  placed  him  upon 
plendid  inheritance.'  €ro  to,  man,  don't  talk  of 
penniless  to  me." 

ely  grieved,  Gowden  Gibbie,  when  he  heard  this 
ite  inventory  recited  of  his  wealth,  a  shadow  of 
ion  overclouded  for  a  moment  his  brow;  he 
It,  "  Can  this  man  have  gained  his  knowledge  by 
or  by  personal  examination  ?"  and  he  looked  on 

as  if  he  would  have  looked  him  through ;  but  his 
vhite  hair,  sun-bunjt  complexion,  and  patriarchal 
►aifled  all  surmises,  and  he  was  lost  in  wonder  at! 
mheard-of  knowledge. 
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Ulack  seemed  now  to  think  that  it  was  time  to  shift 
the  scene  of  operations ;  he  lifted  the  empty  hive  and 
said,  .**  The  hour  is  at  hand,  bring  brandy  and  bring 
ale,  and  take  that  spade  and  come  with  me,  and  see 
that  ye  walk  in  my  shadow,  and  stop  when  I  stop. 
Time  is,  and  time  comes  not  again.". 

At  this  moment  the  latch  was  raised,  when  a  strange 
man,  hot  with  running,  can^ie  in^  and  said,  <*  He's  gaun 
gear,  gaun  gear,  gude  advice  canna  hand  him;  he 
winna  shoot  oure  the  twalt  hour ;  he  grips  ^at  the 
blankets,  and  cries  out  about  the  gear  he  maun  leave ; 
he's  lying  with  a  bag  o'  gowd  in  his  hand  and  another 
at  his  head,  and  casting  it  awa  in  handfuls.  I'm  ill 
awa  when  spade  guineas  are  fleeing.  Come,  for  gude- 
sake  come ;  d'ye  thmk  the  man's  breath  will  stay  )rour 
time ;  come,  can  ye  no  come,  and  say  a  soothing  word 
or  sae  by  way  o'  prayer;  ye  ken  he's  ay  charmed 
with  your  words." 

Gibbie  looked  earnestly  in  the  face  of  this  eager 
messenger,  and  said,  "  Wha  may  ye  be  now,  and  wha 
is  the  man  that  ye  summon  me  to  see  with  sdch  a 
clamorous  tongue?  It  canna  be  that  auld  Sicker 
Sawney  is  going  at  last  ?" 

"  My  certa  lad,"  said  the  intruder,  "  ye  Sicker 
Sawney  weel :  can  ye  no  gie  douce  fowk  their  ain 
christened  name?  My  master's  name  is  Alexander 
Moneys,  an  auld  name  and  a  respected ;  moreover  he's 
portioner  of  Gripantauk,  which  his  name  has  held  since 
the  persecution,  and  Fm  his  familiar  servant,  and  they 
call  me  New-come-John." 

Gibbie  was  sorely  puzzled ;  he  seized  Ulack  by  the 
sleeve,  and  led  him  aside.  "There's  brandy  in  the 
bottle,  there's  water  on  the  fire,  and  sugar  in  the 
aumrie,  make  yourself  a  cheerer,  and  let  this  thing 
stand  oure  till  I  return.  This  man,  whom  we  call 
Sicker  Sawney,  is  a  perfect  mint  of  money,  maistas 
rich  as  our  hill ;  he  has  gowd  in  hohsens,  and  hoards 
ss  auld  as  sax  kings'  reigns.  1  have  seen  it  1  I  have 
seen  it !  The  distance  is  but  twa  miles,  and  I  shall 
miss  a  glorious  pose ;  for  I  keii  he  will  gie  it  all  to  me, 
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wha  kens  the  way  to  keep  it  thegethet.  He  is  casting 
it  frae  him  like  a  tree  sheading  leaves  in  Noreipber, 
jusa  like  fanners  blawing  awa  chajflfi  and  I  maun  jrin  t9 
the  gathering." 

Ulack  grew  angry.  **I  have  said  that  the  hour  i$ 
come.  The  planetary  hour  which  *my  great  master 
Prince  Cream-Cann-CategoriehCoolie  Khan  ta^^ht  am 
is  at  hand,  aiid  death  will  stay  his  dajrt  and  woman 
suspend  her  will,  but  the  momeeut  of  fate:  cannot  be  pu( 
off;  come,  walk  in  my  shadow,  jubd /stop  whien  I  atops 
this  woik  must  be  b^gun  and  finished  within  the  hour, 
else  wo  be  to  usJboth.'' 

Gillie  rubbed  hfs  hands  in  gladness,  and  cried,  ^'It 
will  do  yet,  it  will  do  yet,  fiiend.  New-come-John, 
whaf  s  your  name,  you  ken  the  laird  suirely  canna  tak9 
his  de{^ure  before  gray  daylight;  come  now,  tell  me 
the  truth,  what  says  the  doctor!"  and  he  slipped  a 
piece  of  silver  into  his  hand. 

**  'Deed,  guderaan,"  said  the  messenger,  **  there's  twa 
doctors  and  a  lawyer  yonder,  and  the  minister  of  the 
parish  is  on  the  road,  but  his  heart's  hale^  and  his  ee's 
bright,  and  if  ye  should  have  your  prayers  to  say  afore 
ye  leave  your  ain  house,  ye  can  remember  my  poor 
master  in  them.  I  dare  say  that'll  pass  muster  wher0 
prayers  are  of  avail.'' 

**  That  will  do,  Ulack,  that  will  do,"  said  Gibbie* 
^  Now,  friend,  ye'll  just  remain  here  a  short  hour,  and 
Vm  yere  servant.  But  yell  want  company.  Bauldy# 
my  bairn,  Bauldy,  my  pet,  come  hither,  ye  are  wanted." 

At  this  summons  a  human  form,  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  eye  of  Ulack,  began  to  rouse  and  bestijr 
bimself  in  the  wide  chimney-comer,  where  he  lay 
curled  up  like  a  snake  among  empty  sacks,  and  broonv 
and  shelling-seeds.  His  rough,  bushy,  and  uncombed 
hair  hung  about  his  eyes  and  ears  in  true  dreamy  disr 
order,  his  feet  and  legs  were  bare,  and  his  clos^-fitted 
dress,  made  of  coarse  gray  plaiden,  so  suited  with  hl^ 
complexion,  that  clothes  and  man  seenfied  all  of  a  piece, 
with  the  exception  of  his  eyes,  which  were  wUd  and 
shining,  and  touched  with  harmless  insanity.     Bauldy 
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sprung  suddenly  to  his  feet,  shook  dust  and  slumber 
from  hhn,  came  forward,  looked  on  Ulack,  and  on 
New-come-John,  gave  a  chuckling  laugh  and  ched, 
"  Wha's  fool  now?  wha's'  fool  now?  could  ye  no  lie  still 
in  your  snug  graves  down  by  yonder,  but  ye  maun 
l;ome  and  pu'  peaceable  fowk  out  o'  their  beds  in  the 
douse  hour  of  the  night  ?*' 

« Bauldy,  my  bairn,  Bauldy,  my  pet,"  aaid  Gibhie, 
in  a-  soothing  tone,  *'  these  men  are  living ;  they  were 
never  in  the  grave,  nor  yet  dead." 

**  Na  dead  1"  cried  Bauldy,  with  a  wild  laugh,  ^  then 
the  faut  lies  in  the  hemp,  and  the  laxity  o'  the  tow ;  I 
dreamed  that  the  tane  was  hsuiged  for  murder,  and  the 
tother  for  stealing  sheep.  But  they  nvauna  mind  me, 
they  mauna  mind  me ;  I  sometimes  think  that  I  am 
dead  myself,  and  yet  I  jalouse  again  I^  living :  feel 
ye  that?"  aiid  without  more  ado  he  gave  the  messenger 
called  New-come-John  such  a  punch  in  the  ribs  as 
made  him  stagger. 

/*  O !  never  mmd  him,  never  mind  the  harmless  inno- 
cent," said  Growden  Gibbie,  "biit  sit  ye  down,  and 
make  the  time  short  with  a  cheerer  of  brandy,  and  be 
sure  and  dmna  cross  poor  Bauldy,  for,  gomeral  though 
he  be,  he  has  a  strong  arm  and  a  ready  hand:  and 
hear  ye  me — as  ye  would  answer  for  committing  sins, 
on  no  account  give  him  one  drop  of  brandy,  for  be- 
sides being  wastery,  it  will  stir  him  up,  and  make  him 
terrible  to  be  seen.  I  shall  be  back  within  the  hour, 
and  then  we  can  hie  away  to  Gripantauk." 

*•  Wha's  fool  now  ?  wha's  fool  T  said  Bauldy,  seating 
himself  by  the  hearth,  and  spreading  his  palms  upon 
both  knees,  by  the  side  of  New-come-John. 

They  had  only  reached  the  threshold,  when  Ulack 
said,  "Sordid  peasant,  thou  wilt  undo  all— ^ast  all  coin 
out  .of  thjr  pocket — ^the  presence  of  metal  which  has 
been  debased  in  the  dirty  toils  of  traffic  will  cause  the 
liquid  gold  to  remain  unfrozen  in  the  hill  till  dooms 
day."  This  was  a  cheerful  assurance  to  Growden 
Gibbie,  who  was  not  without  some  secret  niisgiviogs 
Concerning  the  motives  of  his  companion.    Away  he 
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w^nt  with  a  lightened  healrt,  treading  circumspectly  in 
the  shadow  of  Ulack,  and  making  a  penny  spin  from 
his  finger  and  thumb  into  the  little  rill  which  skirted 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  promise.  "  Ay,  now,"  said  the 
disciple  of  Prince  Cream-Cann-Categorie-Coolie  Khan, 
"  the  spell  will  work  freely." 


CHAPTER  m. 

They  soon  reached  the  hill ;  the  moon  looked  over 
its  summit,  and  shot  a  faint  light  down  its  side,  touch- 
ing a  rock  here  and  a  bush  there,  gilding  the  dewy 
backs  of  the  reposing  sheep,  and  dancing  in  the  bicker- 
mg  stream  which,  rising  in  the  miser's  well,  was  soon 
lost  to  sight  in  a  thick  wood,  whence  its  din,  as  it 
leaped  from  rock  to  rock,  was  diffused  for  miles  around. 
Up  they  climbed  oiysr  part  of  the  hill,  and  halting  by 
the  well,  Ulack  drew  a  circle,  half  in  moonshine  and 
half  in  shadow,  the  diameter  and  more  of  the  hive,  and 
pointing  to  the  spade,  motioned  with  his  feet  and  hand 
for  Gibbie  to  dig.     He  dug  a  hole  three  feet  deep,  lay- 
ing the  earth  on  one  side,  and  the  cu*cular  sod  on  the 
other.     Ulack  suddenly  laying  his  hand  on  Gibbie's 
arm,  whispered,  "  Look  at  the  moon ;  she  says.  Pro- 
ceed !  the  stars  give  their  consent — one  planet  indeed 
seems  a  little  unwilling;  there  is  a  time  for  alljthings ; 
and  the  time  is  come  for  us.     O  1  Prince  Cream-Cann- 
Categorie-Coolie  Khan,  the  seven  dervishes  of  Da- 
mascus, the  sevtn  wise  men  of  Mount  Ararat,  be  pro- 
pitious and  prosper  this  wondrous  labour !"    So  say- 
ing, .he  placed  the  old  hive  carefully  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  filled  it  round  with  earth,  which  he  kneaded 
carefully  in,  and  replaced  the  circular  turf  so  neatly 
that  the  whole  seemed  undisturbed  ground. 
I    Much  marvelled  Gowden  Gibbie  when  he  saw  all 
this ;  he  looked  as  he  was  bid,  at  both  moon  and  stars; 
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but  in  ills  sight  they  shone  as  usual ;  tliere  was  not  the 
least  appearance  of  consciousness  about  them*  He 
was  afraid  to  speak  lest  he  should  undo  the  spell,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  his  compamon,  who  performed  the 
whole  affair  orderly  and  with  a  grave  composure. 
"The, work's  done,  and  done  discreetly,"  said  Ulack, 
"  all  that  is  wanting  is  time,  and  time  will  come.  Ay ! 
art  thou  there  ?  that's  right  too ;  its  no  for  naught  that 
ye  come.  Oibbie,  dare  ye  look  where  I  look?  Yon 
little  dark  creature,  three  span  high,  with  a  tail  like  a 
flail,  and  eyes  like  lighted  candles,  is  nay  little  familiar 
demon  of  the  mine';  he  is  compelled  to  stand  watch 
and  ward  over  one  experiment,  even  in  his  own  despite; 
shall  I  motion  him  nearer?  for  it's  unsafe  to  speak 
to  him." 

"He  is  near  enough,"  said  Gibbie,  in  a  visible 
tremor ;  "yet  I  canna  just  say  that  I  see  him*" 

"  Then  I  forbode  disappointment  in  this  spell,"  ssud 
the  magician ;  "  but  there  is  a  charm  for  it  yet ;  drink 
that,  then  look  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest ;"  and  he 
held  him  out  a  cup  of  ade. 

Gibbie  allowed  the  drink  to  run  slowly  down ;  for  a 
stranger,  he  observed,  should  aye  walk  a  new  road 
leisurely.  Taking  his  mouth  from  the  cup,  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  "I  see  just  what  I  saw  before, 
unless,  indeed,  yon  thing  which  I  would  take  for  the 
shadow  of  the  saughbush  should  be  the  emissary." 

"  That's  better,  but  it  won't  do  yet ;  I  must  raise  it 
higher,"  said  Ulack,  repeating  the  charm  m  stronger 
materials ;  "  drink  that,  and  look  on  the  sky,  and  tell  me 
what  thou  seest;  we  must  ti*y  heaven,  since  earth 
refuses  ;"^  and  he  held  out  a  cup  of  brandy. 

With  a  sore  heart  and  a  discomposed  brow,  Gibbie 
emptied  the  clip,  which  held  half  a  pint,  and  looked  at 
the  sky  with  all  his^ight,  for  the  brandy  was  strong, 
and  the  ale  was  far  from  weak,  and  his  eyes  were 
inclined  to  be  giddy. 

"  I  see  two  moons,"  said  Gibbie,  "  one  homed,  and 
die  other  cowed ;  and  the  stars  seem  dancing  Highland 
teels." 
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••That  will  do  for  the  sky,"  said  Ulack;  "take  the 
tother  cup,  and  then  look  at  the  earth." 

Gibbie  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  exclaimed,  "The 
eimh,  her  hillis  sure  running  round,  and  the  streams  are 
gaun  backwards,  and  all  is  bright  as  if  ten  thousand 
wiU-oVwispe  were  skelping  away  at  gig  and  reel.  I 
think  I  can  see  the  famUiar  of  the  mine  now." 

"  The  spell  is  sound,  and  siire,  and  complete,"  ex- 
claimed Ulack ;  "  so  sit  down  widi  me,  and  listen  to  my 
words." 

Gibbie  sat  willingly  down,  for  he  was  unable  to  stand 
quite  steady^  and  his  companion  thus  addressed  him  : 
*''  RejcHLce,  Gilbert,  whom  men  call  Gowden  Gibbie ;  for 
the  time  when  that  name  will  be  amply  earned  is  close 
at  hand.  This  hill,  as  I  partly  intimated  before,  is  as 
fidl  of  liquid  gold  a9  the  ceU  of  the  bee  in  October  is  full 
of  honey ;  g<Hd  grows  in  the  grass,  shines  in  the  flow- 
ers, and  glitters  in  the  running  streams,  visible  to  all. 
I  have,  as  Prince  Cream-Cann-Oategorie-Coolie  Khan 
directed,  prepared  the  chsu'm  and  cast  a  sinless  spell. 
I  have  placed  a  charmed  hive  in  the  bosom  of  the  hill, 
which  will  be  filled  with  such  treasure  as  shall  enrich 
tiiee.  The  first  year  the  drops  will  be  hanging  as 
thickly  in  it  as  drops  of  dew  in  the  bosom  of  a  rose." 

Gowden  Gibbie  opened  his  eyes  in  wonder,  till  the 
disks  expanded  as  wide  as  saucers ;  he  poured  brandy 
into  a  glass,  and  holding  it  out,  said,  "  O !  wondrous 
man,  dnnk,  drink ;  tell  me  what  will  be  on  the  second 
j'ear — drink,  drink." 

"  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,"  said  Ulack,  "  the 
coagidated  gold  will  be  as  thick  in  the  hive  as  combs 
of  honey  when  the  season  of  flowers  is  over." 

Gibbie  filled  the  glass  again  with  brandy^  and  ex- 
daimed,  " Iljarvellous !  marvellous!  drink,  I  entreat 
you,  drink.  I  never  heard  so  sweet  a  story.  Gold  as 
plentiful  as  honeycomb !  coagulated  gold !  a  grand  ex- 
pression, and  means  lumps,  I'll  warrantr— goud  in  gow- 
pins." 

'^Even  so,"  said  Ulack,  doing  at  th^same  timeneedf 
fill  reverence  to  the  profiered  brandy ;  "  at  the  end  of  the 
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third  year  the  hive  will  be  filled  with  pure  and  portable 
treasure-gold,  fit  for  the  crucible  and  the  mint-presa— 
all  metal  and  no  dross." 

*'  O  man !  marvellous  man  l"  exclahned  Gibbie,  **  will 
ye  no  drink  ? — take  another  draught  of  the  brandy — and 
are  ye  sure  now  that  all  this  will  come  to  pass  ?  01 
m  long  remember  the  name  of  Ulack  and  Prince  Cream- 
Cann-Camsterie-Cannie-Cami---^ey  are  my  benefac- 
tors !" 

He  poured  out  another,  the  sole  remaining  glass  of 
brandy.  Ulack,  stead3ring  himself  as  well  as  he  could, 
said,  with  some  interruptions  of  hiccoughing,  ^  Thou  art 
an  impatient  believer  in  the  Grolden  Mystery,  and  hast 
already  lost  two  years'  enjoyment  of  tins  treasure— 
tempt  not  thy  fortune  further,  lest  peradventure  seven 
years  be  added  to  the  three.  listen  to  the  law  of 
my  great  master  Prince  Cream — ^why  need  I  repeat 
his  sacred  name  so  often  in  a  siniiil  and  blinded  land 
like  this.  Listen,  I  say,  to  the  law.  Touch  not  the 
magic  hive — ^tell  to  no  one — write  to  no  one — sign  to 
no  one — whisper  to  no  one — swear  to  no  one,  and  sing 
to  no  one  that  such  a  inatter  exists,  till  three  years,  three 
hours,  and  three  minutes  are  come  and  gone,  and  then 
take  seven  strong  men  with  you — dig  up — carry  home, 
and  enjoy  thy  treasure.  Disobey,  and  the  spell  which 
gathers  the  gold  will  dissolve  a.nd  produce  nothing,  as 
surely  as  I  swallow  this  brandy."  He  drank  the  liquor, 
threw  down  the  glass,  seized  Gibbie  by  the  hand,  ,and 
wringing  it  till  the  blood  nearly  started  from  beneath  the 
nails,  added,  "  Farewell ;  I  go  to  a  far  land,  perchance 
I  may  not  see  thee  again ;  and  yet  I  think  on't,  I  may. 
Make  gold,  hoard  gold,  and  work  thy  self  out  of  thy  own 
door  with  it,  even  as  bees  work  themselves  out  of  their 
hives  with  honey.  Farewell,  Lord  Gilbert  of  the  Golden 
Hill."  And  away  he  went  with  a  hasty  and  unsteady 
step,  and  was  seen  no  moie. 

Homewards  went  Gowilen  Gibbie,  looking  frequently 
back  at  the  hill,  which  rose  round  and  bright  in  the 
beams  of  xhe  moon,  nor  did  he  fail  to  think  a  little  of  his 
friend  Ulack.     His  thoughts  d^elt  Qiuch  on  the  weaJh 
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vess  of  this  eastern  magician,  in  coming  with  a  valuable 
secret  all  the  way  from  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness, 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  a  perfect  stranger:  he 
broke  into  loud  and  uncontrollable  laughter^  and  cried, 
♦•  Well,  Ulack,  ye  are  a  prince  at  casting  spells,  nor  are 
ye  deficient  in  the  ait  of  dram-drinking ;  but  wow,  man, 
ye  are  mentally  soft,  and  in  worldly  matters  but  a  mere 
goose,  and  can  nae  mair  hand  the  candle  to  Gowden 
Gibbie  than  a  paddock  can  ehant  like  a  laverock. 
There's  a  wondrous  soft  place  in  that  wise  head  now 
of  yours ;  and  I  dare  say  Prince  Cream-Cann-Scutt^e- 
Cann  is  marvellously  deficient  in  the  same  place.  But 
here's  my  ain  house.  What  can  be  the  matter  t  there's 
a  light  in  the  windows  equal  to  twenty  candles,  and  a 
seek  coming  out  at  the  him-head  as  thick  as  a  com 
sack ;  and  there's  daft  Bauldy  bleezing  away  and  sing- 
iag! — what's  to  happen  next?"  A  tremor  took  his 
knees,  and  he  could  scarcely  make  his  way  to  his  own 
threshold. 

Gibbie  held  up  his  hands  when  he  entered.  A  chair 
and  two  stools  were  on  the  fire,  and  already  in  flame ; 
a  large  bacon-ham  lay  above  them,  and  all  united  to 
raise  a  blaze  which  ascended  half-way  up  the  chimney. 
The  table  was  set  on  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  on  the 
top  of  that  sat  poor  Bauldy — an  old  rusty  sword  gu^ed 
romnd  him,  a  pewter  basin  on  his  head,  and  a  pot-stick 
in  his  hand ;  and  with  a  look  which  he  imagined  to  be 
rc^gal,  for  he  had  assumed  some  state,  he  was  perform- 
ing the  part  of  a  king  with  all  his  might.  Aa  empty 
brandy-bottle  lay  at  hjs  side,  and  explained  the  cause  of 
all  this  inattention.  Gibbie  displayed  unlooked-for 
patience.  "  Bauldy,  my  bairn — Bauldy,  my  dpw,  what's 
the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  where's  New-come-John  r* 
The  answer  returned  was  the  following  verse ;— 

* 

^  King  Archibald  sat  en  his  Mgh  tbrone, 

With  nobles  at  bis  knee, 
There  came  a  man  and  cried  *  A  boon, 

Crofwned  king,  I  crave  of  thee ; 
It's  a'  to  grip  twa  traitors  Strang, 

And  hang  them  on  a  tree.'  ** 

^But,  Bauldy,  my  b^im — ^Bauldy,  my  dow,"  said 
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Gibbie  in  his  softest  tone,  **  come  down  hinnie,  and  tell 
me  all  about  ^lis.  Ye  ken  I  maun  hie  awa  to  the  dying 
portioner.     I'm  owre  lang  here  ab^eady." 

Banldy,  howevett  only  continued  his  ballad — 

*«  <  Go,  take  them,  take  them,*  aaiil  the  king^ 
And  high  he  held  hie  hand, 
*  And  hang  them  ap  among  the  crews  ;. 

For  one  by  wicked  hand. 
And  one  by  sinAiI  tongue,  hath  robbed 
The  li^emea  of  my  land.' " 

Gibbie  began  to  lose  all  patience — ^*  Come  down,  ye 
bom  gomen^"  he  exclaimed,  ''  and  don^  sit  crocHUDg 
there  in  the  middle  of  all  this  mischief.  Lord !  a&it 
were  na  that  the  blessed  hive  will  pay  sweetly  fat  a*,! 
wad  gang  as  demented  as  thy  daft  sell.  Come  down,, 
I  say !  and  saddle  my  horse,  and  let  me  owre  the  hill 
to  the  sick  and  dying  sinner."  It  was  aU  in  vain,  he  only 
sung  the  louder,  but  in  a  different  spirits 

''Thebit'ahihisUp, 

And  the  spur  in  his  Hank, 
He  is  running  in  foam 

Wberethe  rashes  are  rank  ; 
And  he  that  sits  on  him 

May  spar  him  in  pride, 
He  has  gold  in  his  pockets^ 
•  And  wieQ  may  be  ride.** 

**  O !  I  have  ye  now  f  I  hare  ye  now !  poor  kindly 
itanocent !"  cried  Gowden  Gibbie ;  "  I  am  harried  out  o( 
house  and  hall,  and  all  by  that  flaffing  gar-me-trow, 
New-come-John.'* 

Away  he  now  flew  to  his  private  chamber — ^found  the 
door  wrenched  fix)m  the  hinges — a  candle  burning,  and 
his  large  oaken  chest  standing  with  its  lid  as  open  as 
the  door  of  a  change-house.  "O !  my  bonnie  bonnet* 
pieces,  and  my  braw  bonds!"  groaned  Gibbie,  with 
growing  agony  of  soul,  "evil  hands  have  been  upon 
you ;  but  praise  be  blest,  the  sheepskin's  safe — ^but  my 
golden  nest !  my  real,  little,  weel  hained  hive  of  minted 
gowd  has  ta'en  wmg.  O !  its  like  robbing  the  kirk,  and 
waur — the  kirk  can  cover  the  disaster  with  the  ready 
garment  of  faith,  but  what  will  supply  the  place  of  threo 
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htmdred  and  fifleen  gude  gowden  Ann  Stuarts  ?  Now, 
let  me  see ;'  has  the  reiver  found  his  way  to  my  secret 
hoard — to  my  Abr'am's  bosom,  as  I  call  it,  where  I  fly 
for  consolation  when  wool  falls  in  price  ?  Na,  na,  he 
has  nae  found  thee  out— the  eye  Would  be  a  gleg  ane 
that  could  find  out  my  mysterious  pose  in  the  floor  with 
ft  lid  of  hewn  stone.  Ay,, ay,  it's  safe,  and  the  skaith, 
though  dreadful  enough  to  justify  snicide,  can  be 
amended,  and  will  be  amended  in  three  years.  Ah ! 
Ulack,  my  kind  and  conscientious  Uiack,  this  comes  of 
scofling  at  thee  and  thy  simi^tcity.  What  a  luck  that 
I  didna  gang  awa  to  see  my  aula  leal  friend  of  Gripan- 
tauk !  God,  but  he  would  have  given  me  a  hearing^ 
and  scored  me  out  of  his  will,  and  that  would  have  been 
worse.  But  an  ever  I  can  meet  with  that  scamp  who 
called  himself  New-come-John,  see  an  he  disna  get 
acquaint  with  the  jails  of  Dumfries  or  Carlisle,  for  I 
wotnae  which  is  nearest.** 

Gowden  Gibbie  set  his  house  in  order,  sent  a  tale 
through  the  land  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  all  he  had, 
«— he  called  it  pne  thousand,  and  romance  called  it  three, 
— and  added,  the  way  that  it  haul  been  accomplished  was 
by  filling  the  faithful  Bauldy  fou  with  brandy.  **  Yet 
Fm  na  sure,**  quoth  he  to  himself,  "  but  this  loss  may  be 
productive  of  gain.  I  can  drive  a  harder  bargain  with 
the  mercy  of  mankind.  Fm  the  unfortunate  person 
whose  house  was  plundered  of  all  he  possessed — give 
him  a  tearing  pennyworth,  dinna  beat  him  down  in 
his  price,  ye  may  come  to  want  yoursel.  Conscience! 
hut  I  think  this  hardship  will  prove  a  benefit,  only  let 
me  keep  a  ealm  sough  about  tbe  extent  ef  my  loss." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Happinebs  was  again  restored  to  the  dwelling  of 
Gowden  Gibbie,  and  fortune  seemed  willing  to  inarkhiiH 
out  for  her  own,  and  plant  her  banner  on  his  threshold. 
His  chief  solace  lay  with  the  charmed  hive  on  the  hill, 
and  all  losses  seemed  trivial  compared  to  the  coming 
deluge  of  gain.  The  happy  man  sat,  or  walked,  always 
rapt  and  inspired.  The  whole  world  seemed  like  a 
treasure-che^  of  which  he  had  accidentally  found  the 
key^  and  he  was  ever  opening  it  in  imagination,  and 
envying  the  unsummable  contents.  But  no  splendid 
palaces,  no  magnificent  dresses,  no  bevy  of  servants, 
nor  even  the  presence  of  ladied  of  high  or  low  degree 
appeared  in  these  pictures  of  enjo3rment  which  his 
fancy  loved  to  paint ;  he  saw  only  heaps  of  money  and 
bars  of  gold,  by  the  li^t  of  a  Httle  lamp. which  he  held 
in  his  own  hand,  whUe  Bauldy  kept  watch  and  ward 
with  the  brandy-bottle,  f%r  from  the  reach  of  his  hand. 
The  music,  which  he  imagined  he  heard  was  the  sound 
of  his  patent  locks  as  he  undid  them  with  the  key — no 
additional  dish  appeared  on  his  table,  no  extra  fuel  was 
added  to  the  fire ;  his  narrow  soul  did  not  expand  with 
his  fortune,  but  seemed,  like  a  snail,  to  retreat  within 
its  sordid  shell. 

Eyes  are  hrat  by  excess  of  light,  and  hearts  may 
be  injured  by  an  overflow  of  happiness ;  and  do  it  seemd 
to  fare  with  Growden  Gibbie.  The  impatience  of  his 
nature,  like  an  internal  Are,  was  silently  consuming  him. 
He  counted  the  months  and  the  days,  and  thought  the 
year  would  never  be  done.  He  longed  to  examine  the 
charmed  hive,  to  give  a  hint  to  the  world  how  rich  he 
W(?uld  soon  become ;  and  he  loved  to  wander  around 
the  hfil)  and  nigh  the  miner's  well,  and  say  to  himself,' 
"Three  years,  three  years,  and  one  of  these  flown!— 
O I  happy,  happy  Gibbie !  thy  name's  no  be  for  naught. 
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No#  the  drops  of  gold  wfll  be  hanging  in  the  hive  like 
dew-drops  in  the  bosom  of  the  rose.  O !  I  mind  the  words 
weel ;  and  then  when  the  second  jrear  is  come  and 
gone,  the  coagulated  gold  will  be  hanging  as  thick  and 
gross  as  the  honeycomb ;  and  oh !  three  years — seven 
men  to  carry  thee  hame,  my  beloved  treasure — ^gold — 
nothing  but  pure  gold,  fit  for  the  crucible  and  the  mint. 
I  mind  tl\e  words  weel." . 

The  work  of  the  wodd  required  to  be  done  mean- 
whUe — there  came  lambs  to  sell,  sheep  to  shear,  and 
wool  to  take  to  raaritet,  and  that  intercourse  to  maintain 
with  society  which  causes  wealth  to  increase  and 
enables  man  to  live.  Gowden  Gibbie  went  to  a  lamb- 
fair.  The  place  was  far  from  his  house — ^bargains 
were  not  easy  to  make — money  was  obstinate  in  coming 
in,  and  the  sun  was  set  two  hours  or  more  before'  he 
reached  the  limits  of  his  own  ground.  Hi^  road  lay 
among  pastoral  hills,  and  he  so  contrived  it  that  he 
approached  within  sight  of  the  miner's  well — a  place 
he  loved  much  to  muse  upon.  His  horse — ^for  he  was 
mounted — enjoyed  the  luxury  of  his  own  free  will,  for 
neither  spur  nor  whip  had  the  rider — spurs  were  ex* 
pensive,  and  causing  the  horse  to  start  and  prance, 
consumed  shoes.  To  a  whip  some  of  the  same  ob- 
jections applied;  and  the  animal,  conscious  of  the 
miserable  provender  which  lay  in  its  rack  at  home,  took 
a  mouthful  of  tender  grass  here  and  another  mouthful 
there ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  rivulet  bank,  where  the 
sward  was  green  and  plenti&l,  it  fairly  stood  still  ^nd 
began  to  supper  itself.  Gibbie  struck  with  his  unarmed 
heels,  coaxed,  and  clapped,  and  urged;  but  his  horse 
made  no  other  acknowledgment  to  his  words  than  a 
hastyjswitch  of  its  tail  and  a  resenting  kick  of  its  heels. 
"  The  mickle  devil  may  drive  ye  for  me !"  exclaimed 
Gibbie,  losing  all  patience ; — ^he  had  nOt  well  spoken  tjie 
^ords^  till  a  sharp  blow  frOm  some  imseen  hand  made 
iae  horse  spring  a  fathom  forward,  and  away  it  went 
at  the  gallop. 

When  his  horse  slackened  in  its  speed  the  rider 
looked  behind  to  see  who  had  struck  this  uncere- 
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jBonious  blow,  and  saw  a  man  in  a  close-buttooed  sttk 
of  raven  ^ray,  a  hat  and  plume,  and  a  cl^ak,  which 
streamed  ov^  his  horse's  rump^  riding  close  behind 
him.  His  emotion*  was  litde  short  of  trembling  when 
he  beheld  this  equestrian  apparition ;  for  the  road  yrzB 
private,  and  led  nowhere  but  to  his  own  house ;  and,  mor^ 
over,  was  lonely,  and  had  earned  an  indifferent  name 
of  old ;  in  short,  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted. 
To  add  to  the  embarrassment  of  Gibbie,  the  stranger 
began  to  sing  a  rough  and  swaggering  song — jbis 
strong  harsh  voice  disturbed  the  cows  and  scared  the 
sheep ;  these  were  the  words : — 

BOBBIE   HALL. 

>  -  , 

I. 

My  name  is  Hobble  Hall) 
Yield  or  die,  yield  or  die, 

Myname  is  Hobble  Hall, 
Yield  or  die. 
'    My  name  is  Hobble  Hall, 

And  I  rob  both  great  and  small, 

But  my  neck  must  pay  fbr  all- 
Yield  or  die! 

ir. 

Thsre  is  red  gold  on  the  road, 

Yield  or  die,  yield  or  die, 
There  is  red  gold  on  the  riMd, 

Yield  or  die. 
Tliere  is  red  gold  on  the  road. 
Look  on  these  pieces  broad, 
I  have  robbed  a  priest,  by  Qod-~' 

Yieldordie! 

ni. 

All  have  heard  of  Hobble  Hall, 

Yield  or  die,  yield  or  die. 
All  have  heard  of  Hobble  Hall, 

Yield  or  die. 
With  craped  face  and  whistling  ball. 
He  has  fortune  at  his  call. 
By  the  Lord,  he's  lord  of  all! 

Yieldordie' 

The   stranger,   having   concluded  this   rough  and 
irreverent  ditty,  moved  his  horse  hastily  forwsud,  and 
thus  accosted  Gowden  Gibbie:  "A  fair  good  even  to 
thee,  friend;  how  go  markets?" 
^     To  this   interrogation,  Gibbie   answered,    «*E'en 
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indifferent — ^very  indifferent;^  and  he  urged  on  his 
horse,  willing  to  get  rid  of  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
an  iincannie'  customer. 

**Wool,  how  sells  it?  mutton,  what  is  the  price H 
inquired  the  stranger. 

" Alack-a-day,"  answered  Gibbie,  "no  one  speed' 
lates  now,  either  in  money  ot  in  wool;  and  as  for  the 
penny  silver,  they  baud  a  grip  on't  hke  a  hawk  |}y  a 
hen  chicken.  I  have  nae  turned  coin  to-day,  and  har^ 
been  obliged  to  take  this  by-road  home  to  escape  the 
standing  grievance  of  toll-bars." 

The  stranger  said  sharply,  *'  I  heard  gold  chink  in 
thy  pocket  as  thou  rodest  from  the  brook-^ut  fear 
not,  I  am  no  coveter  of  gold." 

"  O,  Hobbie  Hall  I"  exclaimed  Gibbie,  "  I  am  a  poor 
miserable  creature — ^I  was  robbed  of  a  thousand  gold 
guineas  by  a  cunning  limmer,  who  called  himself  New- 
come^Jolm — and  all  that  I  have  in  the  wide  world  is 
the  aiild  horse  I  ride  on  and  half  a  score  of  ewes — and 
maybe  a  piece  of  silver,  or  aiblins  gold,  but  th^  are 
baith  keepsakes  of  my  mother's ;  sad  memorials,  Hobbie 
Hall — and  Fm  sure  ye*ll  spare  them." 

It  was  now  the  stranger's  turn  to  make  exclama- 
tions :— **  Why,  thou  goose,"  said  he,  "  HoU>ie  Hadl  is 
the  hero  of  an  old  song,  and  his  bones  have  dropped 
from  the  gibbet  a  century  ago.  I  am  a  peaceable  way- 
farer, and  a  istranger  too ;  and  am  come  to  seek  a  man 
called  Gilbert  of  the  Golden  Hill*  whom  the  peasants 
called  Gowden  Gibbie ;  a  name  well  known  in  Grim 
Tartary  and  Gochin  China,  and  at  the  court  of  the 
Prince  Gream-Cann-Categorie-Coolie  Khan,  in  the 
eentre  of  Bassarabia«" 

Gibbie  sat  perpendicularly  on  his  saddle,  put  on  a 
look  of  consequ^ice,  and  muttered  to  himself,  *♦  It  is  a 
brother-in-cran  with  my  magician  Ulack,  and  I'U  wager 
comes  charged  with  some  message  anent  the  hiving  of 
the  liquid  gold.  Friend,"  said  he,  aloud,  **  I  am  he 
whom  ye  seek,  I  am  Gilbert  of  the  Golden  Hill,  com^ 
monly  called  Gowden  Gibbie — known,  for  aught  I 
know«  in  Grim  Tartary  and  Cochin  China,  and  at  the 
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court  of  Prince  Cream-Cann-Categoije-Coolie  Khan; 
what  is  your  will  with  me  T 

The  traveller  drew  his  rein,  stared  on  Gowdmi 
Gibbie,  and  exclaimed,  ** Impossible!  .accustomed  as  I 
am  to  things  marvellous,  I  cannot  believe  an  assertion 
so  incredible.  What,  thou!  thou  with  a  sorry  hoi^e, 
threadbare  dress,  squalid  looks,  covetous  eyes,  and 
soul  base  and  sordid?  TAou,  a  muckworm,  crawling 
on  the  dunghill  of  creation, — tJiou  the  lord  of  the 
Golden  Hill !  I  cannot  believe  it,  though  I  can  believe 
much." 

"  Believe  or  no,  even  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Gilbert ;  "I 
was  bom  beside  the  hill,  nursed  bei^de  Uie  hiU,  and 
educated  beside  the  hill ;  more  than  liiat,  my  father 
lefl  me  the  hill,  and  many  a  score  of  sheep,  and  many 
a  thousand  lambs,  and  many  a  ileece  of  fair  wool  have 
I  sold  off  the  hill ;  and  by  and  attour  the  hilFs  mine, 
and  shall  be  mine,  if  all  the  Ghams  of  Gream  Tartaiy 
and  GocMn  Ghina  had  sworn  to  the  contrary." 

The  stranger  took  off  his  hat,  bowed  to  his  horse's 
mane,  and  said,  with  a  tone  of  humility,  *^  Lord  of  the 
hill  of  liquid  gold,  I  do  thee  honour ;  and  I  greet  thee 
from  a  tried  friend  and  true,  Ulack  the  chief  magician 
at  the  court  of  Prince  Gream-Gann-Gategorie-Goolie 
Khan  of  Bassarabia." 

"  Ulack  I"  said  Gibbie,  "  what,  my  own  old,  wise, 
prudent  friend  Ulack — and  how  fares  he  1" 

"As  well  as  he  wishes,"  replied  the  traveller. 
"Alas!  his  whole  thoughts  are  on  the  advancement 
of  mysterial  science,  and  for  the  advantage  of  others. 
Besides  the  art  of  extracting  liquid  gold,  he  has  dis< 
covered  the  art  of  extracting  liquid  diamonds;  and.  is 
now  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  India- making  the 
liquid  gems  come  from  the  earth  like  melted  glass  from 
the  furnace.  He  wears  a  shirt  of  sackcloth  girt  with  a 
rope  of  hair,  goes  barefooted,  drinks  water  and  eats 
« pulse — ^ye  woiUd  scarcely  know  him  from  a  skeleton; 
he  will  kill  himself, — ^but  then  he  knows  it  is  for  the 
good  of  mankind." 

"Aweel,"  said  Gibbie,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  Prori^ 
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ience  has  a  wise  purpose  in't;  and  that  premature 
death  here  will  bring  surer  happiness  hereadfter.  I'm 
thinking  ye'U  have  sometliing  to  say  to  me  from  our 
worthy  friend  Ulack,  and  as  we  cannot  well  find  a  quieter 
place  than  this,  ye  may  e'en  say  your  say  here." 

*'  That  I  would,  glacUy,"  replied  the  messenger,  "  for 
I  am  on  a  journey  of  moment,  but  I  cannot  deliver  the 
message  any  where  else  than  on  the  spot  where  the 
spell  was  wrought,  wherever  that  may  be." 

**I  wonder,"  muttered  Gibbie  to  himself,  "if  the 
message  maun  be  extracted  by  means  of  roasted  collops 
and  ciqpfuls  of  brandy.  Well  then,  friend,"  he  added 
aloud,  "  that  was  at  my  own  fireside,  and  we  are  nae 
sae  far  frcmi  it ;  here's  the  house." 

He  halted  at  the  door  and  shouted,  "Bauldy,  my 
boxmie  man !  Bauldy,  my  dow !  come  out  and  stable 
the  stranger's  horse.  Have  ye  ridden  him  all  the  way 
fi-om  Cochin  China  ?" 

"  3ome  three  thousand  and  odd  miles,"  replied  the 
stranger;  "swam  several  friths — a  mere  trifle,  and 
necessary  to  moisten  the  dust  on  his  hoofs." 

The  door  now  opened,  and  out  came  Bauldy;  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  stranger,  who  sat  fair  and  visible 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  and  instead  of  taking  his  hprse 
or  helping  him  to  dismount,  he  sung  out, 

**  *  O  welcome,'  said  ISing  Archibald^ 

*  Come  fill  tbe  cup  with  trine, 
▲i^  thou  Shalt  drink  thy  ladye-love, 

And  I  will  pledge  thee  mine.' 
A  belted  knight  cried,  '  Nay,  mj  liege,* 

A  belted  knight  cried,  *Nay, 
His  ladye-Jove  is  sordid  g(Ad — ' " 

**  There's  a  hole  i'  the  ballad,  ho'wever,"  continued 
Bauldy,  "  and  it's  a  pity,  for  it's  a  prime  ane,  and  was 
made  lang  syne  when  there  were  reivers  in  the  land ;" 
he  paused  a  moment,  and  cried,  "  now  I  can  manage 
it!  but  will  you  no  come  in ;  light,  and  venture  in,  light, 
and  venture  in !"  and  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  horse., 
the  stranger  dismounted  and  strode  into  the  house,  not  * 
unwilling,  it  would  seem,  to  escape  from  the  curious 
and  searching  looks  with  which  the  other  regarded  him. 
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Bauldy  now  sd^ed  his  master  by  the  aj^n,  and 
dragged  him,  with  many  a  wink  and  nod  towards  the 
stable.  **  Gibbie,"  he  whispered,  *'  I'm  na  sae  daft  as  ye 
trow,  or  as  I  gar  folk  believe ;  gang  cannily  into  th€ 
secret^hamer,  and  bolt  yersel  in,  and  hand  by.  Abram't 
bosom  like  grim  death,  else,  yell  be  harried ;  that's 
New-come-John — leave  him  to  me,  FU  manage  him 
brawly*-  D'ye  '^^"it  to  hang  hipii,  or  never  to  see  him 
mair  ?  I  say  hang ;  I  never  saw  a  man  hanged  in  my 
life." 

*'0  never  let  me  see  him  mair,  Banldy,  my  baim! 
We'se  no  hang  him,  Bauldy,  my  dow ;  but  are  ye  sure 
ye  can  manage  him  1" 

bauldy  waved  his  master  away,  and  wlnstling  loudly 
secured  the  horses  in  the  stable,  and  putting  the  key  in 
his  pocket  returned  into  the  house.  ^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  CLEAR  fire  sparkled  on  the  hearth  of  Gilbert's 
dwelling,  a  little  lamp  added  its  slender  light  to  tlw 
glare  of  the  fire,  and  there  sat  the  stranger  with  ap- 
parent complacency.  Bauldy  drew  in  a  chair  and  sat 
down  beside  him,  laying  his  hands  as  he  laid  his,  and 
putting  on  the  same  kind  of  circumspect  and  suspicious 
look.  **A  capital  pair,  a  capital  pair,"  said  Bauldy; 
"  now  which  is  the  fool  and  which  is  the  knave? — ^Aha! 
that's  a  queer  quastion." 

**  Bauldy,  my  bairn,  Bauldy,  my  dow,"  said  the  oAer, 
'<  will  ye  bid  your  master  come?  ume  presses,  business 
urges,  and  {  maun  be  gone. 

•*  Ye^li  never  see  my  master,  as  ye  call  him,  mair," 
answered  the  other;  "he's  now  in  Abram's  bosom." 

"  Dead !"  exclaimed  the  stranger, "  that  cannot  be." 

"As  dead,"  quoth  Bauldy,  "  as  your  master  Gripan- 
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Ifttjk  was  when  ye  were  New-come-John*  Aba!  is 
that  a  sair  place  ?^ 

The  traveller  started  up  and  said,  ^  Damnation,  d'ye 
know  me  r*  and  looked  about,  undecided  what  to  do. 

"Know  ye!"  said  Bauldy,  "and  wherefore  no?  I 
never  saw  the  face  once  that  I  know  not  again,  and  my 
master  kens  ye  too,  and  what's  waur,  the  gallows  will 
ken  ye,  and  1  want  ye  hanged.  I  never  saw  a  man 
hanged  ia  my  life." 

The  stranger  had  by  this  time  reached  the  threshold ; 
•*  My  horse,"  he  said. 

•*  Ay,  your  honour's  hprse,"  answered  Bauldy. 

•*  I  say,  my  horse,  fool,"  said  the  other. 

"  And  1  say,  your  horse,  knave,"  responded  Bauldy; 
•*  the  key  of  the  stable  door's  in  my  pouch — ^ye'll  have 
some  skill  and  strength  to  get  it." 

The  stranger  now  grasped  Bauldy  by  the  collar; 
Bauldy  seized  him  ia  return.  A  short  struggle  ensued, 
when  the  stranger  received  such  a  fall  as  seemed  to 
crush  his  whole  frame. 

"Wlia's  fool  now?"  shouted  Bauldy,  "wha's  fool 
now !  New-come-John,  lie  ye  there ;  ye  ken  what  ye 
did  among  my  master's  gowd  lang  syne ;  but,  de'il  ias 
ye  are,  rise  and  rin,  for  my  master  is  gone  for  Simon 
Brodie,  the  shepherd,  and  his  three  sons,  and  ye  will 
be  grabbed  and  neckished." 

The  fallen  man  started  to  his  feet,  and  fled  like 
quicksilver,  and  Bauldy  returned  singing  to  his  fireside, 
and  cried,  "Come  out,  master,  come  out.  and  take 
charge  of  your  house,  and  let  me  be  daft  again ;  this 
wisdom  is  a  paiuM  garment — ^motley  is  the  pleasanter 
wear." 

'*  Bauldy,  my  dow — ^Bauldy,  my  bairn,"  said  Gibbie, 
making  his  appearance,  "  I  shall  make  a  man  of  thee 
for  this." 

"That's  mair  than  a  better  hand  could  do,"  said 
Bauldy.  •*  I  wad  rather  ye  wad  make  my  bed  ell  deep, 
of  straw,  and  lay  three  sacks  aboon  me.". 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  answered  Gibbie. 

These  attempts  on  the  treasure  of  Gibbie  were  now 
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talked  of  far  and  wide ;  some  pitied  him  for  his  wealihf 
and  some  called  him  sordid,  and  all  declared  that  he 
would  of  a  surety  bury  his  gold  in  some  lunely  place, 
and  die  and  leave  the  secret  undivulged.  This  belief 
received  strong  confirmation,  when  it  was  told  that  lie 
loved  to  wander  on  one  of  his  hills  by  moonlight,  and 
that  on  Sunday  he  was  frequently  seen  sitting  by  the 
miner's  well,  and  looking  wistfully  to  a  little  green 
knoll  which  rose  like  a  wart  from  the  ascent  of  the 
'  hill.  There  rumour  said  he  had  buried  his  treasure; 
and  there,  or  near  there,  he  was  sought  by  those  who 
desired  to  find  him.  All  this  was  not  unknown  to  that 
numerous  class  of  industrious  men  to  whom  eastern 
Ulack  and  his  comrades  belonged,  and  Gowden  Gibfoie 
was  marked  out  as  a  subject  that  came  nicely  within 
a  certain  circuit  of  country  which  the  society  resolved 
to  make  experiments  on.  One  of  the  number,  a 
southron  by  birth,  and  a  stranger,  made  a  memorandum 
of  the  marks  of  his  intended  victim,  and,  instructed  by 
Ulack,  known  afterward  in  the  Newgate  Calendar  by 
the  name  of  Gipsy  Greordie,  and  by  his  conurade  New- 
come-John,  alias  John  Crombie,  he  departed  on  his 
mission. 

Great  was  the  jalarm  of  Gowden  Gibbie,  as  he  took 
his  customary  stroll  one  moonlight  night,  to  see  a  man 
start  up  from  the  ground  within  throw  of  a  quoit  from 
the  place  where  his  treasure-hive  was  hid.  "  What 
wantest  thou  here,  friend,  among  my  sheep,  at  this 
hour  ?"  said  Gibbie.     **  Ye're  here  for  nae  gude." 

"  Curse  thy  sheep  and  thee  both,"  said  the  sodhron; 
"  I  want  thy  gold — where  is  it  hid  t — show  me  the  box— 
here's  the  key  that  will  open  it."  And  he  held  a  hand 
some  pistol,  with  a  patent  lock  and  hair  trigger,  within 
an  inch  of  Gibbie's  nose.  **  Show  me  thy  gold,  I  say, 
else  I  shall  pull  this  little  ticklish  piece  of  iron,  called 
a  trigger." 

With  many  a  sigh  and  many  a  groan,  poor  Gibbie 
took,  his  way  to  the  spot  where  the  hive  was  hid,  and 
turned  to  his  enemy  and  said,  "Ye  will  spoil  a. grand 
experiment — ^this  hill  is   full   of  liquid   gold   a»  an 
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orange  is  of  moisture,  and  a  wise  man  hath  come  from 
a  far  land  to  teach  me  how  to  obtain  it  The  secret 
will'  not  be  ripe  for  disclosure  this  long  twelvemonth 
yet;  I  hope  yell  no  persist,  for  it  iirill  spoil  a  grand 
experiment" 

**  Ay,  ay ;  a  likely  tale,  but  it  won't  pass  muster, 
master,**  said  the  other;  *'you  can't  come  the  romantic 
over  me,  as  ye  did  with  New-come-John.  Stir — ^shake 
your  pins — dig  up  the  dust — or  damme — ^"  and  he  men- 
aced him  with  the  pistol.  ^ 

Thus  urged  and  endangered,  poor  Gibbie  dug  up  the 
hive,  turned  it  round  and  round,  and  cried,  *'  There,  I 
tauld  that  ye  wad  spoil  a  grand  experiment ;  the  golden 
combs  are  coagulating,  as  Fm  a  ruined  sinner.  O ! 
wilful,  sinful  man !  the  riches  of  Solomon's  temple  were 
but  a  trifle  to  the  treasures  which  this  hill  contains,  and 
which  this  charmed  hive  would  have  gathered.  In 
another  year  it  would  have  been  filfed  with  solid  gold, 
instead  of  these  gathering  drops.  O !  ye  have  muckle 
to  answer  for !  Now  life's  naught ;"  and  he  threw  him- 
self resolutely  down,  and  refus^  all  comfort,  replying 
to  the  repeated  inquiries  of  the  robber,  ^*  Shoot  me, 
shoot  me — ^life's  no  worth  a  brass  bodle  now — shoot 
me,  put  me  out  of  pain !" 

**  Confound  my  body  and  smash  my  limbs !"  muttered 
his  assailant,  replacing  his  pistol  in  his  pocket ;  this 
can  be  no  sharp-witted  miser — ^he  is  the  parish  fool,  by 
gemini ;  and  I  have  come  fifty  miles  and  odd  to  rob  a 
born  idiot !  A  hive  of  treasure,  and  bees  which  gathered 
gold?  I  never  heard  the  like  on't— I'll  be  sweetly 
laughed  at  in  the  profession,  if  this  gets  wind.  Friend," 
he  added,  touching  Gibbie  with  his  foot,  '*  can  ye  keep 
a  secret r 

"  Eh,  what  will  ye  give  me  t"  answered  Gibbie. 

"This  is  a  Scotch  fool  now,"  said  the  other,  "not 
so  far  gone  in  his  wits  as  we  in  the  south ;  there's  half 
a  guinea  for  thee — and  stay,  a  word  of  advice — shave 
thy  head,  wear  a  clay  cap,  and  keep  at  home  in  the 
Ml  of  the  moon."     So  saying  he  went  away. 

When  Gibbie  returned  home,  he  sat  down  and  wept, 
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and  Bauldy  sat  beside  him  and  laughed.  Men  came 
fieur  and  near  to  hear  his .  wonderful  story,  and  manj 
went  away  shaking  their  heads  and  saying, /^Heaid 
ever  a  Christian  lug  sic  a  leesome-looking  tale,  as  that 
of  the  Charmed  Hive  and  the  Liquid  Gold!  Hence- 
forth let  us  call  him  Gowden  Gibbie  nae  mair — let  his 
name  be  Groose  Gibbie*^ 

The  new  name  stuck,  and  both  are  inscribed  on  his 
gravestone  in  the  parish  kirkyard  where  he  lies  side  by 
side  with  his  friend  and  servant  Bauldy,  who,  by  reflect- 
ing persons  who  draw  morak  from  men's  lives,  came 
a&rward  to  be  called  King  Archibald. 


THE 

BRIDAL  OF  BORTHWICK. 


BY  D.  M.  MOIR.* 


**  Dear,  leave  thy  home,  and  ocnne  witt  me, 
That  tooni  tbe  worid  for  lore  of  thee ; 
thoQ  Shalt  hare  wool,  tboa  ehalt  have  ailk, 
Thoa  ehalt  have  honey,  wine,  and  milk ; 
Thoa  Shalt  have  all,  Ibr  all  is  doe 
Where  tbooghts  are  flree  and  love  is  tme.** 

"Sari  qfPemtrcke, 

Ladt  Jemima  de  Borthwick  was  not  more  remark' 
able  for  her  bearing  than  for  her  strong  passions.  De- 
scended from  a  long  line  of  high  progenitors,  she  had, 
perhaps,  allowed  overmuch  the  consciousness  of  her 
nobility  to  hold  in  abeyance  the  milder  and  more  femi- 
nine graces  of  her  nature.  This  aristocratic  disposition, 
let  it,  however,  in  charity  be  acknowledged,  was  never 
allowed  to  display  itself  in  tyrannous  orders  or  actions, 
but  left  itself  to  be  inferred  from  her  haughty  reserve, 
the  splendour  of  her  usual  attire,  and  her  strict  attention 
to  preserve  her  children  from  vulgar  contamination. 

Had  fortune  established  them  somewhat  lower  in  the 
scale  of  society,  this  secluding  system  of  their  parent 
mighty  perhaps,  have  cost  them  more  than  it  was  their 
lot  to  feel;  for  the  lawns  and  gardens  around  the  fine 
castle  of  Borthwick  afforded  them  sufficient  scope  for 
air  and  exercise. 

At  the  trjae  of  our  little  narrative,  Lord  de  Borthwiek 

^♦The  "Jki  -n}.  \  Blackwood's  Magawne, and anthy of  " MannaJe  Wauob,* 
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was  abroad  at  the  court  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy  from  Holyrood ;  and  his  lady  kept  herself  al- 
most shut  up  withm  the  walls  of  the  castle,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  redoubtable  structures  of  the  kind  in 
all  Scotland,  whether  considered  as  a  place  of  residence 
or  defence ;  though  the  value  of  a  home,  in  those  troubled 
times,  was  estimated  less  by  its  comfort  than  its  secu- 
rity. Human  foresight,  however,  is  frail ;  for  notwiih- 
standing  its  being  almost  surrounded  by  a  rivulet  named 
the  Grore,  den3ring  access  save  by  a  perron  of  stone 
raised  to  the  height  of  the  first  story,  and  thence  com- 
municating by  a  drawbridge  with  the  gate  of  the  tower, 
it  did  not  prevent  the  very  sim];de  accident  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  following  little  tale. 

Not  only  was  the  old  family  nurse  prohibited  from 
carrying  the  children  beyond  the  groui^ds  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  but  they  we're  never, 
on  any  accoimt,  permitted  to  go  out  without  her  attend- 
ance. It  chanced,  however,  that*  the  orchard-gate  had 
been  one  day  lefl  open ;  and  while  the  nurse,  seated  in 
the  shade  of  a  large  cherry-tree,  was  amusing  Margery, 
the  eldest  daughter,  with  some  verses  of  an  old  song  as 
she  plied  her  needleworks  Lilian,  the  younger  of  the 
two,  in  her  frolicsome  chase  of  a  butterfly,  made  her 
way  out  at  it.  TTie  day  was  fine,  and  all  the  air  mu- 
sical with  birds.  The  niu^e  sang,  and  the  young  lady 
listened ;  but  when  Lilian  was  missed  and  called  for, 
Lilian  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Conscious  of  her  lady's  impetuous  temper,  and  terri- 
fied for  the  consequences  of  her  own  indiscretion,  the 
old  nurse  lost  the  only  chance  of  regaining  her  strayed 
charge  by  making  the  affair  known,  and  calling  in  the 
domestics  to  her  assistance.  Two  hours  were  suffered 
to  elapse  in  fruitless  search ;  the  gardens — the  shrub- 
beries— the  parks — nay,  even  the  apartments  of  the 
castle  itself  had  all  to  no  purpose  been  gone  through, 
ere,  approaching  the  focus  of  their  dismay,  Margery  at 
length  burst  from  the  side  of  the  old  woman,  and,  nm- 
ning  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to  the  chamber  of  her  mother, 
told  her  that  Lflian  wtis  nowhere  to  be  found. 
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The  abruptness  of  the  disclosure  threw  the  unfortu- 
;  tiate  lady«  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  into  a  severe 
I  ewooii*  firom  which  she-was  not  for  a  considerable  time, 
mki  wkh  mxB^  (Jiffieulty,  recovered.  Then,  indeed,  did 
«  canunotiott  commence  worthy  of  traditional  record ; 
for  the  alarm-bells  were  set  a-jingling  so  sincere^  in 
earnest,  that  they  were  answered  from  the  towers  of 
Crichton  Castle  on  the  one  hand,  and  Oxenford  on  the 
(Other.  The  steeds  were  hurried  from  their  stalls,  and 
twenty  serving-men  were  in  a  few  minutes  mounted,  and 
rscouring  the  country  in  every  direction ;  the  bugles  of 
4me  party  responding  to  the  bugles  of  another,  knd  thus 
keeping  up  a  chain  of  observation  and  intelligence. 
£very  half-hour  a  message  was  sent  up  to  the  warden 
to  learn  if  any  one  was  seen  returning  from  among  the 
hills  with  happy  tidings ;  but  noon  matured  into  after-* 
noon,  and  afiemoon  waned  into  evening ;  in  purple  and 
fold  th^  sun  wad  descending  behind  the  summits  of  the 
^ve^tem  Pentlands,  and  the  bat  was  already  abroad  flap- 
-ping  his  leathern  wings,  ere,  one  after  another,  dropped 
dn 'jaded  steed  and  man,  without  having  gained  trace  or 
intelligence  of  the  lost  child. 

This  was  a  grievous  calamity  for  the  house  of  Borth- 
wick ;  and  they  judge  harshly  of  its  lady  who  suppose 
that  under  the  dazzUng  and  proud  exterior  dwelt  none 
of  the  natural  affections  pecuUar  to  a  mother.  The  op- 
posite'may  be  assevered  to  have  been  the  fkct,  for  the 
distraction  of  her  mind  amounted  almost  to  insanity ;  the 
regards  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  withliold 
from  the  great  mass  of  society  finding  their  almost  only 
outlet  in  maternal  tenderness.  Day  after  day  passed 
over,  and  day  after  day  search  was  repeated  in  vain. 
Rewards  were  offered,  but  no  one  ever  came  forward  to 
claim  them;  and  when  Lord  de  Borthwick  returned 
from  abroad,  he  found  his  fair  little  Lilian  vanished,  no 
one  knew  where,  and  his  lady,  with  the  whole  house- 
hold, in  mourning. 

Year  after  year  came  to  pass  away,  and  Lilian  de 
Borthwick  was  as  one  who  had  never  been,  except  in 
the  unsatisfied  recollection  of  her  parents.    It  was  con- 
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eluded,  either  that  she  had  wandered  into  the  woods, 
and,  losing  herself  in  their  recesses,  perished  of  hanger, 
or  had  fallen  into  some  of  the  streams  in  attempting  to 
find  her  way  back  to  the  castle.  It  was  long  afterward 
discovered,  however,  the  truth  of  the  story  ran  in  n^er 
of  these  channels. 


n. 

Though  the  time  when  the  gipsies,  or  wandering 
Eg3rptian8,  first  appeared  in  Scotland  be  not  exactly 
ascertained,  the  earliest  authentica^  notice  of  than 
hitherto  met  with  is  in  a  letter  of  James  the  Fourth  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  soliciting  the  extension  of  his 
royal  uncle's  munificence  to  a  party  of  them  ^ho  were 
travelling  back  to  their  native  country  on  the  bai^  of 
the  Nile. 

At  the  period  of  our  narrative,  they  had  multiplied  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  overrun  in  an  especial  manner 
the  districts  in  the  south-east  of  Scotland,  having  at 
Kirkyetholm,  in  Roxburghshire — ^a  village  imbosomed 
among  the  Cheviot-hills — a  kind  of  general  rendezvous. 
This  place  the  vagrant  tribe  considered  as  their  head- 
quarters ;  and,  better  to  bring  a  peo{de  who  acknow- 
ledged no  claims  of  birthright  or  citizensliip  within  the 
pale  of  justice,  the  lords  in  council  had  granted  particu- 
lar powers  to  the  head  of  their  clan,  under  the  style  of 
Lord  and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt.  Nor  were  die  wander- 
ing community  without  their  especial  utility  at  a  time 
and  in  a  country  where  regular  merchants  were  not  to 
be  met  with  save  in  the  towns  and  cities ;  for  though 
notoriously  given  to  petty  plunder,  and,  consequently, 
under  a  particular  public  surveillance,  they  atoned  for 
this,  in  some  measure,  by  acting  as  tinkers,  and  carry- 
ing about  articles  of  crockery,  selling  gewgaws  and  fineiy 
to  the  swain  wherewith  to  woo  and  win  the  afifections 
of  his  rustic  Dulcinea,  or,  peradventure,  making  to  many 
the  present  time  happy  by  prophesying  lustily  of  future 
happiness. 

Now,  however  little  it  might  have  been  suspected  by 
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the  noble  family  of  Borthwick  at  the  time,  a  female  of 
this  tribe,  and  none  other,  was  the  kidnapper  of  fair  little 
lalian.  Having  been  perambulating  the  comitry  in 
quest  of  customers  for  her  small  wares,  she  chanced  to 
be  resting  on  a  large  stone  under  a  chestnut-tree  by  the 
wayside,  when  the  child,  only  three  years  old,  came 
tottering  out,  in  her  glee,  from  the  gate  of  the  orchard. 
Such  a  prize  had  never  before  awakened  the  pilfering 
propensities  of  the  gipsy-woman,  the  child  being  wrapped 
up.  in  a  scarlet  mantle,  lined  with  costly  furs,  and  pro- 
fusely covered  with  gold  embroidery.  As  it  were  a  bird 
drawn  by  fascination  into  the  jaws  of  the  snake,  the 
he^pdless  child  made  directly  towards  the  spot  where 
the  womai\  sat  No  one  seemed  to  follow ;  and,  gaz- 
ing with  a  quick,  heedful  gl'ance  around,  she  perceived 
that  no  one  was  near ;  so,  thoughtless  of  consequences, 
and  without  having  time  to  reflect  further  than  that  a 
prize  was  within  her  power  if  she  chose  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her  good  fortune,  she  snatched  up  the  little  crea- 
ture in  her  arms,  enveloped  her  in  her  ample  duffle 
cloak,  and  away  as  fast  as  she  could  fly  with  her  biir- 
then  to  the  nearest  covert  of  the  forest. 

No  doubt  aware  that  the  child  was  a  scion  of  the 
proud  tree  of  Borthwick,  and  that  its  abstraction  might 
draw  down,  not  only  destruction  on  her  own  head,  but  in- 
volve the  destinies  of  her  whole  tribe,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  supposed  that  the  gipsy  had  any  other  object  in 
view*  than  to  possess  herself  of  the  splendid  mantle 
thrown  around  the  child.  So,  after  hurrying  on  for 
some  little  distance  into  the  woods,  yet  not  farther  than 
that  Lilian,  if  brought  to  the  margin,  might  regain  her 
way  home,  she  endeavoured  to  undo  the  clasps  which 
fastened  the  mantle,  but,  after  repeated  trials,  found 
her  eflforts  unavailing.  It  was  only  now  tliat  darker 
purposes  flashed  athwart  the  mind  of  the  Egyptian ; 
and,  taking  out  a  large  knife  from  her  pocket,  she  threat- 
ened instantly  to  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
poor  child  if  she  did  not  promise  to  remain  quiet  She 
tried  and  tried  in  vain,  for  numerous  clasps  were  se- 
cured in  a  way  she  knew  not  to  unrivet,  and,  her  eastern 
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nature  enkindling  to  a  degree  of  rage,  while  mutter^ 
ing  some  dark,  mysterious  curses,  she  almost  resolved 
on  taking  away  the  life  of  the  innocent ;  for  the  fasten- 
ings could  not  be  cut  asunder  without' materially  dete- 
riorating the  value  of  her  prize.  But  even  in  the  dark- 
est and  most  malignant  heart  there  are  some  nooks 
accessible  to  the  touches  of  nature, — some  kindly  speck 
in  the  blasted  wilderness  of  the  human  bosom,  with  its 
singing  bird,  and  its  spring,  and  its  palm-tree; — so, 
when  Lilian  cast  up  her  bright  blue  eye,  craving  the 
mercy  Sind  compassion  of  the  savage,  the  hard  knots  of 
her  swarthy  brow  relaxed;  the  scintillations  of  her 
dark,  flashing  eyes  abated ;  and,  threatening  the  child 
on  the  peril  of  its  life  to  maj^  any  outcry,  she  snatched 
her  again  up  into  her  arms,  and  pursued  her  way  to  the 
hills  through  the  by-paths  of  the^  forest. 

ni. 

The  summer  sun  was  now  high  in  heaven,  and  the 
^psy  was  far  on  the  road  towards  Kelso,  though  she 
kepi  carefully  aloof  from  public  observation  by  thread- 
ing 'many  "  a  bosky  bourn  and  husky  dell ;"  now  mak- 
ing directly  to  some  mountainous  point  among  the 
Lammer-muir  hills,  and  now  winding  circuitously  around 
the  far-scattered  farmsteadings.  Often  from  the  top  of 
rising  grounds  did  she  stop  to  listen,  and  to  look  back 
in  the  direction  of  Borthwick  Castle ;  but  neither  sight 
nor  sound  conveyed  to  her  a  token  of  alarm  or  pursuit 
Weary  and  worn  out  with  her  burden  and  her  hurried 
journey,  she  came  to  a  rivulet  which  gurgled  pleasantly 
under  some  ash-trees,  and  here,  seeing  no  trace  of  hu- 
man habitation  nearer  than  a  village  some  two  miles 
distant,  she  laid  down  Lilian  on  the  grass  that  she  might 
wash  and  refresh  herself. 

Fatigue,  terror,  and  anxiety  had  so  overcome  the 
gentle  child,  that  in  a  little  she  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  from  which  she  did  not  awaken  as  the  Egyptian 
conveyed  her  to  the  screen  of  a  blaeberry  bush ;  for  the 
Bun  was  fierce  and  scorching,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud 
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on  the  face  of  the  blue  sky.  Scarcely  had  she  done 
this,  when  her  ear  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  tram- 
pling of  horses,  and,  climbing  a  little  way  up  one  of  the 
trees,  she  perceived  a  party  ascending  the  nearest  brae. 
What  could  she  do?  To  alarm  the  child  was  now  too 
late,  for  in  awaking  it  suddenly  it  was  most  likely 
that  a  sense  of  its  situation  might  cause  it  to  scream, 
and  bring  the  horsemen  directly  upon  her.  To  escape 
from  the  copse  was  impossible ;  and  she  immediately 
found  that  she  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  provide  for  her 
own  safety  by  creeping  into  a  large  hole  in  a  sandbank 
half-hidden  by  the  tangled  branches  of  the  sloe  and 
bramble. 

Scarcely  had  she  got  securely  into  her  hiding-place 
when  the  riders  approached.  It  was,  however,  none 
of  the  scouring  parties  of  Lady  de  Borthwick,  but  the 
Lady  Abbess  of  Coldinghame,  who  hadbeen  across  the 
Frith  of  Forth  conducting  some  sacerdotal  business  at 
Dumfermline,  and  was  now  on  her  homeward  route,  at- 
tended by  three  of  the  lay-brothers  of  the  convent.  En- 
gaged in  conversation,  they  had  almost  passed  the 
copse,  when  the  last  of  the  train,  beholding  the  scarlet 
tinge  of  the  child's  mantle  under  one  of  the  bushes, 
reined  up  his  horse,  made  a  signal  for  the  party  to  halt, 
and,  dismounting,  found  little  Lilian  fast  asleep.  As  no 
one  was  to  be  seen  around,  the  abbess  commanded  the 
child  to  be  carried  forward  along  with  them,  promising 
that  it  should  be  carefully  attended  to  until  such  traces 
might  be  discovered  as  might  lead  to  its  restoration. 

Scotland  was  at  that  remote  period  divided  into  a  great 
many  almost  distinct  compartments,  from  the  pernicious 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,^ — a  system  which  ren- 
dered proximity  of  lordship  an  almost  certain  plea  for 
discord  and  disturbance,  hostile  aggression,  and  hostile 
retaliation.  On  these  accounts,  there  was  little  com- 
merce or  connexion  between  the  baronies  of  Borthwick 
and  Consland  and  those  lying  farther  south;  the  districts 
skirting  the  sea  having, a  more  natural  communication 
with  the  populous  coast  of  Fifeshire ;  while  the  border 
counties  formed  a  link  gf  union  among  themselves  to 
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make  incunions  into  the  northem  parts  of  Englatfd,  m 
resist  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  powerftd  families  of 
Scroope,  Howard,  and  Percy. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause — ^and  probably 
this  was  the  true  oi^e — ^the  asylum  of  Lilian  never  was 
discovered ;  and  she  was  suffered  io  grow  up  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  cloister,  like  a  violet  in  the  shade.  All  the 
knowledge  and  leanung  of  the  times  were,  however,  duly 
propounded  to  her ;  for  the  abbess,  to  her  credit  be  it 
spoken,  took  a  pride  in  her  young  charge,  who,  when 
she  had  attained  to  her  fifteenth  year,  was  a  perfect 
model  of  feminine  beauty.  To  her  es^emal  loyeliness 
she  added  the  endearing  additions  of  a  spirit  the  most 
affable  and  benign,  a  heart  overflowing  with  feelings  of 
sympathy,  and  a  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  extemal 
nature,  illustrative  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  generous. 
She  looked  on  all  living  things  as  if  she  derived  pleasure 
firom  the  sight,  and,  by  ike  charms  of  her  temper  and 
person,  stole  away  the  affections  of  all  that  looked 
on  her. 

About  this  time,  Sir  David  Seaton,  a  young  and  valiant 
knight,  arrived  iix)m  East  Lothian  on  some  matter  of 
business,  and  in  his  conversations  with  the  Isuly  abbess 
in  the  guest-hall  was  smitten  with  the  loveliness  of  the 
fair  foundling,  who  sat  at  work  in  one  of  the  window* 
niches.  The  severp  rules  of  the  place  forbade  any 
formal  introduction,  and  courtesy  prevented  his  making 
those  ap|NX>aches  which  affection  eagerly  dictated  tohim ; 
and  Sir  David  departed  Mrithout  opportunity  of  exchang- 
ing a  word  with  the  beaudiiil  stranger. 

But  the  genius  of  true  love  is  fmitliil  in  mventions; 
and  the  business  of  the  young  knight's  mission,  it.  was 
soon  found,  could  not  be  settled  at  a  single  interview ; 
so  m  a  short  time,  without  more  leave-asking  than  a 
beneficent  glance  from  the  bright  blue  eyes  of  Lilian,  he 
ventured  on  breaking  the  ice  of  restraint  between  them. 
Circumstances  paved  the'  way  for  one  another,  subject 
introduced  subject,  and  interview  led  to  interview;  Still, 
it  may  be  sworn,  that  even  the  unworldly  abbess  herself 
began  to  suspect  that  mettle  more  attractive  than  the 
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ietttemeiit  of  some  larlfli^g  difiteireitce  concemiiig  the  f^u* 
tiBnUre  of  some  chureh  lands  led  ihe  young  scicm  of 
Seaton  such  a  frequent  dance,  though  scarcely  could 
she  allow  hersdlf  to  suppose  that  the  heir  of  a  powerful 
and  aneient  family  could  hom)arably  fix  his  s^ectimisr 
on  a  foundling  who  had  no  escutcheon  of  nolHlity  to 
boast  of  saye  that  (^nature  in  her  fair  face  and  fame. 

hk  this,  however^  she  mistook ;  for  not  only  had  Sir 
David  Seaton  placed  his  affections  on  the  lovely, -lionie>- 
less  Lilian,  but  he  had  secretly  vowed  within  his  own 
sool,  in  the  f<^vour  of  yoisrthful  passion,  that  none  other 
bat  'she  should  share  his  house  and  heart.  Bitt  a  trfr* 
mendous  barrier  opposed  itself  between  them ;  for  how 
was  he  to  obtain  ihe  consent  <^  his  fiaau3y  and  relatiomi 
—proud  of  their  rich  blood  and  high*  p6digree-^-4o  Ins 
union  with  a  giri  who  could  not  re<skon  ancestry  back 
the  length  of  her  own  parents  ?  The  jealousy  of  the 
hdj  aU)eiss,  kindled  but  too  Istte,  had  by  tins  time  do* 
nied  Inm  access  to  the  convent ;  but,  as  the  old  song 
goes,  "  True  love  will  venture  in  where  it  dare  not  weU 
be  seen,"  and  had  before  this  established  a  channel  of 
eonummication ;  so  Lilian  was  the  plighted  mistress  of 
the  young  lord  of  Seaton. 

VI. 

WhHe  the  young  kmght  and  the  fair  Lilian  were 
thus  baskmg  in  the  secret  sunshine  of  their  loves,  it  so 
happened  that  the  Baron  of  Borlhwick  took  up  hiii 
abode  at  Wmton  House  for  a  few  days.  Here  he  Was 
nobly  feasted  and  entertained  by  his  host,  who,  having 
been  lefl  in  eariy  minority  by  the  death  of  his  father,  had 
now  attained  to  an  age  when  he  was  deemed  capable  to 
take  the  management  of  his  extensive  Restates;  and 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that,  one  evening  afler  the 
wine-cup  had  circulated  fVeely,  the  old  lord,  in  recdling 
early  times,  spoke  of  his  juvenile  intimacy  with  the 
deceased  Sir  Hugh  Seaton,  and  of  many  extraordi-^ 
nary  rencounters  which  had  mishapped  between  them. 
Among  other  things,  he  spoke  of  a  famous  deer-chase, 
— C  6 
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in  ^hieh  several  riders  and  a  namb^  of  horses  had 
last  their  lives,  and  wheo,  after  all  the  dogs  were  done 
up,  Sir  Hugh  held  the  buck  by  the  antlers,  till  he  hini' 
self  despatched  him  with  the  whinyacd.  ''But,  my 
dear  young  friend,"  he  said,  '*  there  is  a  story,  that 
above  all  concerns  you*  Perhaps  you  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  paction  entered  into,  on  our  words  of 
honour,  that  our  families  should  be  united,  provided  the 
one  possessed  a  son  and  the  other  a  daughter  V[ 

It  may  easily  be  suj^sed  the  effect  which  this  dis^ 
closure  had  on  the  heart  of  th^  young  knight^  for  ne^er, 
till  that  monvent,  had  he  been  made  aware  of  the  exist- 
mioe  of  such  an  agreement ;  and  he  knew  too  well  the 
character  of  old  Lord  de  Borthwick  tp  conceive  him 
capable  of  jesting  on  such  a  subject.  He  was  com- 
pletely overtaken  unawares,  and  at  a  loss  what  to 
think ;  for  however  rash  he  might  deem  his  parent  for 
having'  become  a  party  to  such  an  imnatural  agreem^t, 
yet  did  he  hold  his  memory  in  such  reverence,  as  to 
reckon  any  act  of  disobedience  on  liis  own  part  not 
only  unallowable,  byt  sacrUegious.  .Then  rose  the 
form  of  fair  Lihan  to  the  eye  of  his  mind ;  and  he  was 
tossed  in  a  sea  of  troubles.  Could  he  think  of  abandon- 
ing one  so  beautiful  in  form,  aiid  so  pure  in  heart; 
whose  affections  he  had  virooed,  and  won ;  and  who 
was  willing  to  leave  all,  and  follow  his  fortunes !  He 
wist  not  what  to  think,  far  well  he  knew,  Uiat,  backed 
by  the  whole  host  of  his  relations.  Lord  de  Borthwick 
would  call  upon  him  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  had 
been  sacredly  given.^  So  when,  next  morning,  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  party  of  the  old  baron,  at  the  gate  facing 
towards  his  town  of  Ormiston,  he  shook  him  cordially 
by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Would  to  Heaven  your  discovery 
of  yesterday  had  been  made  to  me  somewhat  earlier, 
my  lord ;  nevertheless  I  shall  endeavour  in  all  thmgs 
to  conduct  myself  as  becometh  a  real  and  spotless 
knight;  and,  as  in  all  things  Fhave  been  solicitous  to 
follow  the  dictations  of  him  who  hath  gone  to  a  better 
world,  so  far  as  honourably  m  me  lies,  his  will  in  this 
i^atter  also  shall  not  be  forgotten." 
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Chafed  in  his  mind,  and  depressed  in  spirit,  finding 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  this  contest  between  honour 
and  duty  that  now  followed,  it  is  easier  to  imagine  than 
describe  the  state  into  which  the  gallant  young  knight 
was  thrown.  A  few  restless  days  and  almost  phrensied 
nights  passed  over  him,  and  driven  to  the  verge  of 
despdr/he  at  length  determinefd  to  unbosom  himself  to 
Lilian,  and  abide  by  her  decisron,*whatever  that  might 
be.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  called  upon  to  ratify  the 
paction  of  a  father  whom  he  tenderly  loved  in  life ; 
whose  memory  he  revered,  and  whose  Mrishes  com- 
manded his  most  implicit  regard ;  but  to  verify  the  old 
adage  about  **  the  course  of  true  love,"  &c.  these  wishes 
eould  not  be  fulfilled  without  doing  violence  to  his  most 
deeply-cherished  feelings,  and  injustice  to  her  who  had 
exchanged  vows  of  mutual  affection,  and  whose  loveli- 
ness and  virtue  tended  so  greatly  to  enhance  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sacrifice. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  noble-hearted  Lilian 
made  aware  of  what  had  been  disclosed,  than  she 
heroically  forestalled  him  in  his  application ;  and  what- 
ever the  resolution  might  have  cost  her,  she  bore  up 
against  the  threatened  troubles,  and  suffered  not  her 
sorrows  to  appear.     She  wrote  to  him  a  long  epistle, 
conjuring  him,  by  the  sincerity  ef  the  love  he  had  once 
professed,  to  cherish  hope  no  longer — ^to  forget  that 
such  a  being  as  herself  existed,  and  faithfully  to  obey 
the  sacred  duty  he  owed  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved 
parent.     *'  In  me,"  she  added,  **  you  might  have  found 
an  humble  follower  of  your  ^rtunes^  but  not  such  a  wife 
as  the  high  blood  of  Seaton  calls  for,  and  your  merits 
claim.'    Think  not  of  it— think  not  of  me  one  moment 
longer.     Unless  you  consider  my  nature  to  be  as  base 
as  my  origin  is  obscure— unless  you  wish  me  to  believe 
that  Sir  David  Seaton  can  prefer  his  own  selfish  gratifi-* 
cations  to  the  high  and  holy  commands  ratified  by  the 
honour  of  a  parent,  and  entailed  on  him  as  a  sacred 
duty  to  obey,  you  will  see  me  no  longer,  nor  Venture  to 
delude  mine  ear  or  your  own  heait  with  vain  s<^hisms. 
The  die  is  cast.    Farewell  for  ever !  let  our  next  meeting 
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be  in  heaven;  While  I  live,  my  prayers  for  ywar 
welfare  and  hap^Hness  shall  duly  ascend ;  and  when  I 
d^e,  I  shall — ^'tis  die  only  earthly  recompense  I  demand, 
-^I  shall  expect  thai  you  shed  a  single  tear  into  my 
closing  grave. 

*«  For  the  la^  tkne,  farewell,^  farewell  1  and  remember 
this,  that  had  you  not  heen  One  to  the  injunctions  of 
your  father,  you  never  could  have  been  true  to  me. 
Should  you  consider  my  poor  loss  as  at  all  a  sacrifice, 
console  yousself  with  the  truth  that  fdial  piety  demanded 
it*  Secure  from  the  tmnults  of  the  vain  world,  my 
days-T-and  may  they  be  few !— rwill  glide  over  in  peace, 
and,  from  thoughts  dedicated  to  Heaven,  the  only  earthly 
claim  will  be  ray  constant  |»rayer  Uiat  Sir  David  Seat^n 
and  the  wife  of  his  bosom  be  happy  and  prosperous  !** 

Terrible  was  the  struggle  between  love  and  duty  in 
the  bosom  of  our  hero ;  and  had  the  extremest  d^ger 
that  ever  mortal  heroism  encountered  been  sufficient  to 
have  given  him  a  chance  of  extricating  himself  from  his 
difficidty,  most  gladly  would  he  have  encountered  the 
periL  But,  mi  the  one  side  lay  his  heart  and  his  vow; 
on  the  other  side  an  obligation,  which  his  holiest  feel^ 
ings  shamed  him  to  regard.  The  dead  could  not  arise 
to  cancel  this  eoounand ;  but  the  living  had  heroically 
lefb  him»  not  only  free,  but  had  strenuously  urged  its 
fulfilment.  What  could  he  do?  After  allowing  his 
heart  to  be  almost  rent  asunder,  he  at  length  submitted 
to  the  solicltaticms  of  his  irelatives,— and,  may  it  be 
added,  of  his  still  too  dear  Lilian ;  conscious  of  the 
awful  sacrifice  jshe  was  making  for  his  sake,  in  volunta- 
rily devoting  her  blooming  years  to  a  heartless  nunn^j 
and  that,  in  ratifying  his  father's  paction,  he  was  sacri- 
ficing all  his  chances  c^  earthly  happinessi  by  uniting 
himself  to  a  woman  he  had  scarcely  ever  beheld. 

V. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  go  a-wooiug  against  the  will, 
and  to  make  those  lip-professions  which  the  heart  has 
little  share  in.    But  circumstances  reduced  ypung  Sff 
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Daytd  jSeatom  to  this  dilemnota;  and  after  having  paid 
formally  due  court  to  Margery  the  elder  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Borthwick,  marriage  matters  were  soon 
arranged,  the  bridal-day  appointed,  and  magnificent 
preparations  made  for  eelebf  ating  the  union  of  two  such 
power^l  families.  Could  credit  be  attached  to  tra- 
ditional  report,  such  a  display  of  grandeur  and  mag- 
luficence  had  seld(nn  been  wifnessed  in  this  couMry : 
many  of  the  nobility,  with  suitable  attendance,  convening 
together  in  honour  of  the  joyous  festival,  from  remote 
quarters;  lord,  lady,  waiting-pa^e,  guard,  and  squire 
of  low  degree,  bedizened  ont  in  all  the  gorgeous  ex- 
travagance of  the  times,  with  gold  on  gown  and  doublet, 
down  even  to  the  bits  of  their  l^dle-reins  and  the 
housings  of  their  saddles.  So  that  for  some  days 
anterior  to  the  expected  ceremony,  arrival  after  arrival 
caused  the  halls  of  Borthwick  to  overflow,  and  added 
to  the  cheer  of  wine  and  wassail. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  cavdicade  in  attendance  on  the 
bridegroom,  the  whole  party  sat  down  to  a  grand 
dejun^,  in  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
more  substantial  viands  were  mingled  with  rich  wines, 
delicious  fniits,  confections,  and  lighter  articles  of  fare ; 
and  remained-at  board  till  aear  midday,  the  appointed  hour 
of  the  marriage^eremony,  which  was  to  be  performed 
in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  by  the  holy  abbot  of  Seaton, 
who  had  accompanied  his  relative  and  patron. 

Attended  by  the  ladies  of  the  party,  Lady  de  Borth- 
wick had  previously  to  this  retired,  to  observe  that  ' 
every  thing  had  been  fittingly  ordered,  and  to  exhibit  her 
magnificent  arrangements.  The  admiration  of  all  was, 
however,  particularly  elicited  on  surveying  the  decora- 
tions and  furnitures  of  the  bridal  chamber.  The  walls 
were  gorgeously  covered  with  thp  finest  arras  tapestry, 
and  the  floors  were  carpeted  with  stufls  of  the  most 
superb  Turkish  manufacture.  Censers,  full  of  the  most 
rare  exotics,  distributed  their  incense  around ;  and  the 
hangings  of  the  couch  were  purple  satin,  looped  up 
with  tasselage  of  gold.  In  short,  nothing  could  be 
added,  even  in  fancy,  to  the  superb  magni^cence  of  the 
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placet  wfaidli  resembled  more  the  enchanted  bower  of 
an  oriental  tale  than  a  habitation  destined  to  be  occupied 
by  two  beings  inhaling  the  breath  of  frail  mortalirf. 
So  the  maidens  and  waiting-women  who  stood  liniog 
the  passages  as  old  Lady  Jemima  and  her  train  passed 
along,  expecting  praise  for  this  tasteful  exertion  of  theit 
handiwoi^'  and,  peradrentore,  largess  from  her  guests^ 
were  not  nMeA  in  theit  expectations:  but,  in  a  |ew 
moments,  a  wUd  scream  summoned  the  whoie  posse  to 
attendance  on  their  mistress. 

And  what,  it  will  immediately  be  asked,  caus^  this 
so  sudden  alarm  of  the  old  lady?  It  was  this:— on 
pulling  aside  the  silken  curtains  of  the  couch,  to  display 
an  embroidered  coyerlet,  in  which  her  maternal  pride 
especially  delighted,  she  beheld,  spread  orer  it,  the 
identical  bandekine,  or  eastern  mantle,  which  was 
around  the  shoulders  of  h^  little  lilian,  whoi  she  had 
disappeared  for  ever !  She  could  not  mistake  it,  for  its 
peer  was  scarcdy  to  be  found  within  the  three  Lothians ; 
haring  been  brought  from  Constantinople  by  a  Jewish 
mercknt,  on  order  of  Queen  Margaret,  by  whom  it 
was  presented  to  Lady  de  Borthwick,  as  a  birth-gift,  at 
the  baptism  of  her  3rounger  daughter.  Externally  it 
was  of  the  finest  scarlet  velvet,  starred  over  with  gems 
and  gold ;  afnd,  on  the  inside,  lined  with  fors  of  the 
rarest 

Alarmed  at  this  sudden  and  inexplicable  indisposition 
of  their  hostess,  the  ladies  crowded  around  her,  and 
supported  her  from  sinking  on  the  floor,  by  bearing  h«r 
away  to  a  seat. 

"What  is  the  matter,  what  is  the  matter?"  eagerly 
inquired  they  all,  as  they  hung  around  her,  nnlaCing 
her  boddice,  and  throwing  open  the  casements  ^ 
fresh  air. 

"  The  mantie,  the  mantle  I**  was  all  she  was  able  to 
exclaim ;  and  then  fainted  away. 

•*  It  was  I,"  said  a  stranger,  stepping  forth  from  th6 
band  ofjnaidens,-  and  putting  aside  the  white  veil  in 
which  Ber  head  and  shoulders  were  shrouded.  **  Oh, 
heavens !  what  have  1  dime.    In  my  simple  way,  1 
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attended  a  peace-offering,  and,  lo!  I  have  brought 
anguish."  The  eyes  of  the  whole  ^oup  were  instantly 
turned  upon  her.  Never  had  any  one  beheld  a  counte* 
nance  more  radiantly  beautiful^ — and  no  one  had  ever 
seen  it  be£»re.  ' 

Lilian  had  always  known  that  her  fate  was  wrapped  in 
darkness,  but  she-had  long  ^ven  up  the  hqra  that  the 
mystery  of  her  origin  was  ever  to  be  develB^d.  She 
was  now,  howev^,  as  ^ne  on  whoiii  a  meteor-light 
flashes  at  midnight ;  and  she  felt  as  if  the  moment  had 
arrived  when  the  riddle  was  likely  to  be  solved.  But 
let  us  turn  a  little  baek,  and  account  for  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  the  fair  foundling  at  this  time  and  place. 

VI, 

Nature  is  above  all;  and,  &ough  its  dictates  may 
be  stifled,  they  can  never  be  eradicated,  for  in  them  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  owt  being.  Lilian  was  doomed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  this  apothegm,  when,  in  the 
solitude  of  the  convent  she  heard  of  the  day  fixed  for 
the  union  of  the  houses  of  Borthwick  and  Seaton.  In 
the  enthusis^sm  of  her  passion,  she  had  reckoned  on 
having  nobly  subdued  all  selfish  eonsiderations,  and 
trium{^ed  in  the  resolution  which  had  tau^t  her  to 
sacrifice  the  chances  of  her  own  happiness  at  the  shrine 
of  the  man  she  loved.  Though  yet  but  on  the  verge 
of  womanhood,  Mrith  a  sunshining  world  beckoning  to 
enjoyment,  she  had  acquired  fortitude  enough  to  let 
herself  be  shut  out  from  its  pleasures ;  "  but  surely," 
thought  she  to  herself,  "  now  when  I  know  that  to  him 
I  am  as  I  had  never  been — that  the  marriage-day  is 
fixed,  and  the  heart  and  hand  of  Sir  David  Seaton 
devoted  to  another— it  may  be  allowed  me  lor  a  moment 
to  look  on  the  hap|.iness  I  cannot  share,  and  call  a 
sflent  blessing  down  ci  the  heads  of  the  bridegroom 
and  his  bride."  When  the  heart  is  willing  to  be  led^ 
slender  is  the  sophism  that  will  convince  it;  andy 
satisfied  with  the  purity  and  innocence  of  her  ilntivesy 
the  seemingly  stoical,  but  in  sad  tjiuh  disconsolate, 
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Lilian  secretly  bade  adieu  to  the  wadls  of  Coldingham6-> 
convent ;  and  by  such  a  bribe  to  the  handmaidens  of 
Borthwick  as  her  slender  means  admitted,  she  gained 
access  as  an  assistant  in  the  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage-ceremony. She  had  arrived  on  the  evening  be- 
fore ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  bridal,  the  last 
finishing  was  given  to  the  gorgeous  chamber,  she 
lingered  for  a  moment  behind  the  rest,  and,  dashiag 
aside  a  hasty  tear,  spread  out  above  the  coverlet  her 
magnificent  childish  mantle — ^'twas  all  on  earth  she  had 
to  give — and  departed. 

All  that  she  now  lingered  for  was  a  parting-glance 
at  the  happy  pair  before  she  shut  out  the  world  and  its 
feelings  from  her  for  ever ;  when  the  accident  happened 
which  led  to  this  digression. 

^*It  was  I,'*  said  Lilian,  stepping  modestly  forward, 
almost  trembling  at  the  notice  she  had  drawn  upon  her- 
self, and  at  the  turbulence  of  emotion  she  had  excited 
without  knowing  how. 

"And,  in  Heaven's  name,  who  art  thou?"  asked 
Lady  de  Borthwick,  recovering  from  her  swoon,  as  she 
anxiously  rose  from  her  chair,  and  came  forward  to 
scrutinize  yer  features.  4'  It  must  be — ^it  must  be  she,** 
she  exclaimed.  "I  see — feel — ^know  it  all.  The 
same  bright  flaxen  hair,  the  same  bright  blue  eyes,  the 
straight  nose,  and  the  small  mouth  of  the  line  of  De 
Borthwick.  It  is— it  is  my  own,  my  dear  long-lost 
Lilian !"  and  with  these  words,  in  an  agony  of  parental 
tenderness,  she  rushed  forward,  and  threw  her  arms 
around  her  neck,  as  she  clasped  her  to  her  bosom. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  casde, 
and  all  were  electrified  lo  hear  that,  in  one  of  the 
bower-maidens.  Lady  de  Borthwick  had  discovered  her 
long-lost  child.  It  was  no  time  for  ceremonials,  and 
there  was  a  general  rush  of  exultation  towards  the 
bridal  chamber;  nor  among  the  last  was  Sir  David 
Seaton,  from  whose  cheek  the  sunshine  even  of  a 
bridal-day  had  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  drive  the 
clouds. 

"  Where  is  she — where  is  my  affianced  sister  T  said 
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hBf  as  he  made  fais  way  thifough  the  cM)wd«  Lilian 
was  at  the  moment  standing  with  her  back  towards  the 
^ttraaeeHloor,  and  t6e  tenes  oi  hisYoice  thrilled  through  - 
every  nerve,  making  hor  feel  as  if  she  could  have 
shronk  into  the  earth  wkk  agkation  and  delight ;  but  as 
«9ir  David  stepped  forward  tQ  embrace  her,  she  turned 
half  round,  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  her  look  indicated 
what  could  not  be  expressed* 

Ancient  romancers  woidd  have  called  in  some  myste- 
rious operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  assist  the  lovers, 
on  such  an  occasion;  but  if,  like  Niche  of  old.  Sir 
David  was  not  actually  metamorphosed  into  a  statue, 
it  may  of  a  verily  be  declared  that  he  looked  like  one. 
He  stood  absorbed  in  amazement — -his  bndn  whirled 
round,  and  all  about  him  seeiped  but  the  phantasma  of  a 
perplexing  dream.  At  length,  heaving  a  deep  si^,  and 
leaning  \m  brow  on  his  hand, — 

^Ak!  Lilian,  iHHan,"  he  said,  '*  hfyw  unworthy  am  I 
of  thy  regard  or  commiseration.  Thoii  hasi  rescued 
me  from  a  gulf  of  perdition  and  disg^race !  Had  my 
regard  to  honour  been  as  pure  as  thy  auction  has  been 
devoted,  less  had  been  my  compuncdon  and  self-abase- 
ment at  this  hour.  As  it  is,  for  die  regard  I  bear,  and 
have  borne  to  thee,  I  wUl  live  single,  or  wed  none 
odier«  1  have  tarni^d  the  fair  name  of  Seatcm,  and 
will  leave  this  land  for  ever  l" 

If  &e  asumishm^ot  of  the  group  had  been  formerly 
great,  it  was  now  carried  to  an  inexplicable  pitch ;  for 
not  only  was  the  aequaintanee  ^  Sir  David  Seaton  with 
the  fmr  stranger  acknowledgi^,  but  his  love  for  her 
also  made  manifest  How  matters  shoidd  t^minate 
was  not  quite  so  plain. 

^  Not  so  fast,^  exclaimed  Sir  Gregory  de  Murray, 
when  Sir  David  had  made  an  end  of  speaking; 
^Heaven  orders  all  for  &e  beist,  though  man  is  oft- 
times  so  fro  ward  in  thwarting  its  purposes;  and,  in  diis 
matter,  let  us  acknowledge  the  interposition  of  a  parti- 
cular providence.  I  trust  ^e  occasion  will  prove  one 
of  unmingled  enjoyment  to  all;  and  that  ^ose  who 
have  been  long  united  in  heart  shall  now  in  hand  be 
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also  united.    But  let  us  adjourn  from  this  scene  of  con- 
fusion to  the  hall." 

When  all  the  party  were  arranged  round  Sir  Gregory 
de  Murray  in  the  hall,  he  continued  his  address.  He 
said,  that  *^  with  all  respect  to  the  living  and  the  dead, 
he  could  not  but  consider  the  affiancing  of  children,  yet 
unborn,  as  at  best  unnatural,  even  though  dictated  by 
the  best  and  purest  motives ;  as,  though  hands  might 
be  in  their  power  to  bestow,  it  did  not  follow  that  they 
could  transfer  hearts  along  with  them." 

*'  My  Lord  and  Lady  de  Borthwick/ '  he  added, 
turning  to  and  addressing  them,  ^  when,  afler  wooing 
the  affections  of  your  fair  daughter  Margery,  I  sued  for 
her  hand,  your  courteous  answer  informed  me,  thai  had 
not  this  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  our  alliance,  none 
other  could  have  possibly  obstructed  it  Luckily,  it  is 
now  in  our  power  to  rectify  such  an  unfortunate  mis- 
take. That  obstacle  is  now  to  be  removed.  Though, 
wo  's  me,  my  fair  cousin  hath  come  forward  to-day 
decked  out  as  the  bride  of  another,  I  can  forgive,  nay, 
admire  tMs  exertion  of  filial  duty;  and  if  still  I  hold 
respect  in  the  eyes  of  my  once  [lighted,  and  still  too 
dear,  fair  friend — ^*' 

'*Nay,  hold,  more  than  enough,  my  gallant  knight," 
said  old  liOrd  de  Borthwick ;  ^'  I  have  felt  deeply,  trust 
me,  the  injustice  of  depriving  you  of  your  lady-love,  aiid 
my  daughter  of  the  object  of  her  choice.  But  the  long- 
plighted  vow — ^the  long-plighted  vow — how  could  I  get 
over  it?  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  that  has  not  oSy 
afforded  a  remedy,  but  that  in  the  restoration  of  my 
long-lost  child.  Margery,  come  forth,  my  sweetest, 
and  acknowledge  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
change."  Margery  was  handed  forth,  but  a  deep 
blush  was  her  only  answer,  and  not  an  ineloqnent  one. 

Sir  David  Seaton  then  gallantly  stepped  forward, 
and  taking  hold  of  her  hand,  placed  it  within  that  of 
Sir  Gregory  de  Murray.  "  I  have  been  the  unfortunate, 
though,  I  assure  you,  unsuspecting  cause  of  impeding 
a  union  which  I  pray  Heaven  to  bless.  To  you,  Sir 
Gregory,  1  relinquish  all  claims~^I  resign  the  hand,  and. 
the  heart  something  tells  me  you  have  already  won." 
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The  abbot  of  Seaton  was  now  summoned  in  to  pro- 
ceed with)  what  he  had  no  expectations  of,  a  double 
ceremonial,  which  he  confessed  seemed  brought  about 
as  by  an  especial  interposition  of  Providence. 

"Thanks,  holy  father j"  said  Sir  David,  "for  your 
kind  good-will.'^  Then,  turning  towards  Lady  de 
Barthwick,  he  added,  "  But,  my  Lady  de  Boithwick,  I 
fear  you  will  reckon  me  cruel.  You  have  but  now 
recovered  a  long-lost  child,  and  I  would,  even  on  the 
instant,  deprive  you  of  her.  liVh^t  says  mine  own 
injured  Lilian  V 

Lilian  said  notlung,  but  casting  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  let  silence  teu  all  that  was  necessary.- 

At  the  altar  of  the  little  chapel  stood  a  double  pair ; 
and  over  the  shoulders  of  Lilian  her  mother  threw  the 
scarlet  mantle,  which  was  iiestined  tO  have  exercised 
such  remarkable  powers  over  her  fortune,  saying, — 

"WiUi  that  scarlet  mantle  I  lost  a  daughter,  and 

BOW—" 

Sir  David  Seaton  concluded  the  sentence  by  adding,— 
^  By  that  same  scarlet  mantle  I  have  won  a  bride." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Tbn  red  roe  bounds  swift  tbraogh  the  wflds  of  Braemar ; 
The  war-cry  sounds  sharp  from  the  crags  of  Glenshee ; 
But  where  nature  blooms  sweetest,  the  heart  may  brew  sooiest. 
But  Lore's  tales  are  aye  saddest  in  vales  like  Strtuhdee.— Sd*qp«. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  before 
civil  improvement  had  penetrated  into  the  fastnesses  of 
the  north,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  in  all  respects 
in  that  wild  state  from  which  constantly  arose  circum- 
stances and  incidents  that  are  at  least  very  different 
from  the  common  routine  of  modem  life.  Feudal  clan- 
ship was  still  in  its  vigour.  To  the  lawless  tribes  of 
the  Scottish  mountains  and  forests,  life  was  a  mixture 
of  romance  and  barbarism,  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
their  adored  chiefs,  and  of  liberty  as  perfect  as  that  of 
the  noble  savage  Mmself,  who  roams  the  wilds  at  will, 
and  gratifies  his  love  or  his  vengeance  by  his  own 
dexterity  or  the  strength  of  his  arm. 

And  yet,  as  is  well  known,  Highlanders  have  to  this 
day  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  their  characters.  Nature 
b  oflen  grand  and  impressive  around  them;  but  the 
impression,  though  deep,  and  poetical  from  its  wildness, 
is  generally  cheerless  in  its  solemnity,  and  bleak  and 
rugged  in  its  very  grandeur.     The  inconstant  sky  of 
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these  foggy  regions  adds  often  a  darker  gloom  to  the 
effect  of  the  bold  scenery  of  their  mountains,  and  to 
the  impressive  stillness  of  -their  sweeping  flats  of  red 
heath ;  but  when  the  sun  does  shine  with  summer  clear- 
ness upon  their  romantic  hills,  and  opens  out  the  myste- 
ries of  their  green  glens, — when  his  cheering  beams 
become  reflected  from  their  glorious  lochs  and  their 
still  waters  in  the  hollows,  theheartof  the  roving  High- 
lander leaps  with  joy,  and  he  thinks  his  own  country 
the  most  charming  on  earth. 

Much  oi  the  Scottish  scenery,  beneath  its  moimtains, 
consists,  even  to  this  day,  of  a  picturesque  mixture  of 
scattered  woodlands,  rocky  hills,  and  green  glades, 
which  still  bear  the  general  name  of  forests,- although 
considerably  changed  since  the  times  of  which  we 
write,  by  being  denuded  of  the  national  fir  or  pine-trees, 
of  which  these  woods  -were  chiefly  composed.  The 
forests  of  Athol  and  of  Glenmore,  of  Abemethy  and 
Braemar,  have  long  been  celebrated  as  the  great  fast- 
•  nesses  of  the  Highlands,  where,  in  times  of  pubhc  strife, 
domestic  feud,  or  unsuccessful  rebellion,  the  hardy 
Celts  of  the  hill  could  set  at  defiance  all  search  as  well 
as  all  regular  warlike  attack.  It  is  Avith  the  last  of 
these,  namely,  the  ancient  forest  of  Braemar,  that  our 
simple  tale  has  chiefly  to  do. 

The  great  Mar-forest,  now  maintaining  little  of  its 
former  character,  situated  in  the  middle  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  extending  some  forty  miles  along  the  banks 
of  the  Scottish  Dee,  is  sufficiently  diversified  in  its  inte- 
rior scenery  and  surface  to  afford  excellent  shelter  and 
concealment  for  all  who  chose  to  lead  a  lawless  life 
within  its  bosom,  or  whom  crime  or  misfortune  had 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  from  circumstances  more 
akin  to  comfort  and  civilization.  At  the  time  we  speak 
of,  it  belonged  to  John,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Mar,*  and, 
like  other  Scottish  forests  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
well  stocked  with  game  of  various  sorts,  now  compara- 

*  For  several  of  the  particulars  on  which  this  tale  is  founded  the  author  is 
indebted  to  the  talented  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  indefatigable  collector  of  Scot- 
tish traditions,  and  a  wortliy  coadjutor  of  our  club. 
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tively  scarce  in  the  Highlands ;  particularly  with  the 
well-known  red  deer  of  the  north,  that,  browsing  on  the 
sweet  herbage  of  its  dells  and  coires,  bounded  in  multi- 
tudes among  its  ancient  oaks,  its  dark  Scots  firs,  and  its 
tangled  brushwood.  The  hunting  of  the  deer,  the  dun 
wolf, -the  badger,  and  the  boar  was,  from  the  remotest 
period,  as  is  well  known,  a  favourite  diversion  of  the 
Highland  chieftains,  and  indeed  of  all  Scotsmen,  from 
the  king  downwards. 

But  poaching  being  an  ancient  amusement  as  well  as 
legitimate  hunting,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
fat  bucks  who  ran  wild  in  these  woods  should  not  prove , 
a  great  temptation  to  ruined  lairds  and  other  inferior 
gentlemen^  who  never  had  much  to  boast  of  save  their 
ancient  lineage,  and  to  sundry  other  hungry  HigHand- 
ers,  who,  from  various  causes,  were  driven  into  a  sort 
of  exile  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country.  Accordingly, 
in  these  days  there  were  not  wanting  numbers  of  brave 
fellows  who  loved  the  free  air  of  the  forest,  and  delighted 
exceedingly  in  game  and  venison ;  and  who,  possessing 
a  quick  eye,  and  a  strong  arm  for  drawing  a  bow,  con- 
trived to  live  at  free  quarters  in  the  woods  of  Braemar 
and  Athol,  chiefly  upon  the  savoury  food  which  they 
.  hunted  by  day,  or  such  other  godsends  as  their  reiver 
skill  and  their  good  claymores  might  procure  them  by 
night 

Although  this  forest  had,  from  time  immemorial, 
aflTorded  an  asylum  and  support  to  certain  marauders, 
blackmail  men,  and  deer-stalkers ;  and  although  it  was 
the  owner's  conviction  that,  to  his  own  foresters,  such 
gentry  would  always  form  part  of  the  game  to  be  hunted 
in  his  woods,  yet  some  accounts  that  he  had  heard 
concerning  their  number  and  audacity,  about  the  time 
our  story  commences,  induced  him  to  give  special 
heed  to  the  subject,  and  try  to  prevent  his  good  red 
deer  from  being  more  common  to  the  use  of  others  than 
to  himself  or  his  people.  At  this  time  there  lived  with 
him  in  the  castle  of  Braemar  a  youth,  named  Alaster 
Graham,  or,  as  he  was  frequently  called,  Alaster  the 
Sassenach,  from  his  having  been  brought  up  in  the  Low- 
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lands ;  and  to  him  the  earl  determined  to  intrust  the 
care  of  checking  the  constant  incursions  on  his  interest- 
ing live-stock  in  the  woods. 

This  youth  had  already  made  himself  remarkable  for 
uncommon  strength,  as  well  as  for  the  perfect  fearless- 
ness with  which  he  undertook  enterprises  and  performed 
feats,  which  even  to  the  hardy  Highlanders  of  these 
glens  seemed  quite  wonderful.  Taller  than  common, 
the  person  of  Alaster  was  yet  exceedingly  well-formed, 
and  built  with  athletic  firmness;  and  his  superiority  in 
the  usual  martial  exercises  of  the  time  soon  procured 
him  a  high  place  in  the  respect  of  the  other  retainers 
of  the  earl.  Being  often  employed,  not  only  in  deer- 
hunting  with  his  patron  or  kinsman,  but  in  making, 
inroads  upon  the  reivers  that  burrowed  in  the  heart  of 
the  wood,  he  had  established  a  sort  of  outpost  in  a 
cave  which  was  very  peculiarly  situated,  and  was 
accessible  only  by  a  single  and  secret  pass,  from  which 
he  gave  the  deer-stalkers  great  and  constant  annoyance. 

It  soon  came  to  be  understood  that  some  relationship 
subsisted  between  Alaster  and  the  earl,  but  what  that 
relationship  precisely  was  never  was  certainly  known. 
Some  said  he  was  his  illegitimate  son,  the  consequence 
of  a^  youthful  amour  with  a  feiir  cousin  of  the  present 
countess,  who  bore  the  name  of  Graham ;  others  said 
no ;  but  so  it  was,  ihat  the  earl  had  a  great  favour  for 
him,  and  appointed  him  a  sort  of  ranger  of  his  immense 
forests^  Nothing  could  be  more  to  the  taste  of  Alaster 
than  this  office ;  for  hunting  the  fox  and  pursuing  the 
red. deer  were  both  his  delight ;  and  the  very  squabbles 
and  contentions  with  the  poaching  marauders  who 
infested  the  wood  contributed  to  the  romantic  excite- 
ment of  his  employment,  and  afforded  many  opportu- 
nities for  exhibiting  that  personal  prowess  for  which  he 
had  become  famous  far  and  near. 

In  those  days,  however,  personal  strength  and  un- 
daunted courage  were  no  rarity  any  where,  least  of  all 
were  they  scarce  among  the  wild  freebooters  of  the 
Scottish  forests ;  and  there  was  in  particular  an  ex- 
cluded covey  of  the  Gordoas  that  had  established  itself 
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'^thin  the  recesses  of  the  great  wood  of  Braemar,  which 
consisted  of  men  as  remarkable  for  their  desperate 
courage  and  strength  as  for  the  lawless  life  they  were 
accustomed  to  lead.  Among  these,  their  chieflain, 
Grumach  Gordon,  though  now  beyond  middle  age,  was 
a  man  well  fitted  to  lead  a  band  of  broken  men  who 
were  often  engaged  in  fierce  encoimters  with  similar 
marauders,  and  whose  broad  clajrmores  seldom  were 
suffered  long  to  remain  inactive  on  the  tliighs  of  the 
wearers. 

It  so  happened  that  Alaster  Graham  had  never  for  a 
long  period  been  abl«  to  fall  in  with  any  number  of 
these  Grordons;  nor  would  he  believe  either  in  the 
plenty  in  wliich  they  were  reported  to  live,  nor  the 
strength  and  courage  which  he  had  often  heard  most 
provokingly  attributed  to  old  Grumach^eir  chief,  or  the 
bold  and  brave  John  of  Leask,  his  rough  and  undaunt-' 
able  kinsman.  One  day,  however,  strolling  on  foot 
deep  into  the  recesses  of  the«  forest,  accompanied  only 
by  his  man  Farquhar,  Alaster  came  unexpectedly  upon 
ihe  indications  of  human  habitations.  Pursuing  their 
tract,  the  wanderers  soon  perceived  a  pleasant  opening, 
beyond  which,  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  was  ranged  a 
snug  congregation  of  habitations  which  made  a  sort  of 
bailie,  or  hamlet  in  the  wood ;  and  from  the  wattled 
chimneys  of  which  rose,  at  the  moment,  such  volumes 
of  smoke  as  showed  pretty  clearly  that  the  people 
within  neither  wanted  warmth  nor  food.  A  savoury 
scent  of  the  well-known  venison  came  temptingly  over 
the  senses  of  the  hungry  travellers,  as,  late  in  the  day, 
they  came  upon  tfiis  woodland-den  of  the  Gordons ; 
and  Alaster  soon  found  that  he  had  more  than  one 
appetite  to  gratify  before  he  was  likely  to  leave  this 
comfortable  spot. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  maister?  and  what  are  you 
behooving  to  do  ?"  said  Farquhar,  his  gilly  or  servant ; 
*  surely  ye're  not  gaun  into  the  vera  tod's  hole  wi'  your 
een  wide  open  ?" 

"Would  you  have  me  to  shirk  like  a  Lowlander, 
from  a  gang  of  deer-steaiers,"  said  Alaster,  **  while  I 
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have  a  claymore  on  my  hipl  Poogh,  Farquhar!  If 
you're  fear'd,  man,  go  back  to  the  old  rock  aboon 
the  bum,  or  to  the  chimney-cheek  o'  the  Mar  Castle ; 
but  as  for  me,  since  I've  come  so  far,  faith  I'll  have  a 
tussle  wi*  the  greedy  Gordons  o'  the  wood — Humph ! 
what  a  fine  smell  of  venison ! — ^Devii  do  them  good  o'tl" 

**  Lord's  sake,  maister,  dinna  gang  straight  into  the 
lion's  den,"  replied  the  gilly,  holding  the  other  by  the 
plaid ;  **  if  ye  do  ye'U  ne'er  get  another  sight  o'  the  tappy 
turrets  o'  the  auld  castles  of  Kildnmimyor  Braemar,  an'  I'll 
never  get  another  waimfu'  o'  steev  brochan  at  the  laird's 
ha';  baud  back,  maister! — there's  hfe  an'  death  on't." 

**  I'll  just  see  first  what's  inside  of  that  braw  bigging 
that  reeks  like  a  killogie,"  said  the  bold  young  forest- 
ranger,  striding  forward.  In  another  instant  he  had 
opened  the  low  door  of  the  rude  building,  and  the  two 
found  themselves  at  once  in  a  warm  and  roomy  apart- 
ment. * 

^^  Kimerhashen — ^there's  fouth  and  routh  here,"  said 
Alaster,  as  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  length  on  getting 
within  the  dwelling,  and  looking  up  saw  the  ceiling  of 
the  house  thickly  hung  with  red-deer  hams ;  while  the 
smell  of  the  savoury  mess  which  was  cooking  in  a 
large  pot  that  hung  over  the  fire  had  a  particular 
temptation  in  it.  Nor  less  so  was  the  sight  of  a 
quantity  of  dried  malt  at  the  farther  end  of  the  house, 
which  was  in  preparation  for  brewing,  and  mayhap  for 
distilling  the  peculiar  beverage  of  the  hardy  High- 
landers. A  good-looking  woman  stood  by  the  foe, 
paying  due  attention  to  the  potful  of  venison-stew, 
which  sent  forth  so  pleasing  an  odour  through  the 
sheiling ;  and  three  or  four  bare-houghed  Highlanders 
lounged  near  the  fire,  of  scoured  their  weapons  at  the 
farther  window.  They  all  seemed  startled  by  the 
entrance  of  the  strangers,  but  the  men  only  looked 
darkly  at  each  other  without  offering  any  other  than  a 
very  slight  civility;  while  the  ^ood  womaii,  dropping 
her  ladle  and  a  Highland  courtesy  at  the  same  time, 
poUtely  offered  Alaeter  Graham  a  three-legged  stool 
on  which  to  rest  himself,  until  she  might  learn  tHe 
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errand  which  had  brought  so  buirdly  a  young  fellow  to 
the  dwelling. 

A  mutual  glance  between  the  men  and  our  hero 
showed  him  in  an  instant  that  some  of  them  knew  him, 
and  declining  the  low  seat  offered  by  the  cailach,  he 
determined,  by  some  brief  observation,  at  once  tq  decide 
the  nature  of  his  reception.  Casting  his  eye  upwards 
again  at  the  tiers  of  brown  hams  above  him,  the  sight 
of  which  both  galled  his  pride  of  place  and  reproached 
his  vigilance,  he  said,  with  a  mixture  of  defiance  and 
sarcasm,  "  By  my  faith,  lads,  ye  know  where  the  Earl 
of  Mar's  deer  bounds,  and  can  bring  down  a  buck  with 
arrow  and  bow,  without  giving  yourself  the  trouble  to 
inquire  to  whom  it  belongs.  'Tis  well  you.  can  fare 
thus  in  the  wood." 

"  Hoigh !  the  fare's  weel  enough,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  saucily;  "but  the  horned-beasts  that  brattle 
through  the  forest  dinna  run  in  at  the  idle  man's  door ; 
an'  the  black  moor-cock  that  whirrs  o'er  the  brake  disna 
flee  into  the  kail-pat  of  its  own  accord.  But  to  what-  s 
ever  fare  we  hae  in  the  wilds  o'  Mar  the  stranger  is 
welcome  that  comes  as  a  friend." 

"  As  to  friend  or.  fpe,"  answered  Graham,  with  fear- 
less rashness,  "  that  must  depend  on  the  account  you 
can  give  of  how  or  where  the  venison  has  been  obtained, 
which  makes  this  woodland  hovel  a  store  of  greater 
plenty  than  the  braid  kitchen  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's 
castle.  I  eat  not  stolen  meat,  nor  do  I  even  bend  my 
houghs  to  sit  in  the  company  of  katerin  knaves.  Whence 
came  all  this  venison  ?" 

"  Oigh,  oigh,  Mr.  Sassenach !"  answered  the  High-  . 
lander,  coolly;  "whenever  ye  can  tell  a  stag's  horn 
firae  a  steer's  stump,  an'  a  Highland  shentleman  wi'  a 
claymore  to  keep  off  the  braggarts  frae  the  laird's  loon 
that  disna  ken  how  to  speak  civility  when  he  goes  a 
roving  through  the  woods  among  better  men,  I'U  answer 
the  query — but  not  till  then." 

The  brawny  Gael  had  scarcely  got  these  words  out 
of  his  mouth,  when  Alaster,  regardless  of  all  conse- 
quences, took  two  strides  up  to  the  speaker,  and  seizing 
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him  by  the  throat,  commanded  him,  in  a  tone  of  authority 
which  struck  the  others  with  astonishment,  instantly  to 
inform  him  explicitly  how  he  had  obtained  the  store  o( 
venison  that  he  saw  around  him. 

The  Highlander,  who  was  no  other  than  the  John 
Grordon,  usually  called  John  of  Leask,  of  whom  our 
bold  youth  had  often  heard,  not  doubting  that  tlie  im- 
perious intruder  had  a  strong  party  without  who  waited 
to  second  the  quarrel  that  he  seemed  to  be  raising,  thought 
fit  for  the  present  to  lower  his  tone,  and  civilly  inform- 
ing the  stranger  that  he  was  not  the  master  there, 
assured  him  that  the  inquiry  would  soon  be  answered 
to  his  satisfaction. 

The  house  in  which  Alaster  and  these  persons  now 
were  was  a  large  barn-shaped  building,  which  served 
for  a  sort  of  hall  or  place  of  public  meeting  and  enter- 
tainment for  the  marauders  of  the  forest  as  well  as  a 
general  storehouse  for  their  provision,  and  a  distillery 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  aqua,  with  which  they  occa- 
sionally regaled  themselves  in  no  very  stinted  measure. 
While  the  foregoing  altercation  was  proceeding,  one  of 
the  men  had  stepped  out  under  cover  of  the  smoke  of 
the  large  fire  which  burned  near  the  farther  end,  to 
apprize  their  leader,  Grumach  Gordon,  of  what  was 
going  forward.  Hastily  buckling  on  his  broadsword, 
the  veteran  chief  rushed  into  the  bam  or  rural  hall  of 
his  people,  and  was  absolutely  petrified  with  astonish- 
ment on  perceiving  a  single  youth  of  little  more  than 
nineteen  with  a  strong  grasp  collaring  his  kinsman,  while 
the  hardy  John  of  Leask  seemed  to  quail  before  him. 

"Gad  a-mercy!  what's  this?  a  pig  man — that's  but 
a  giily — ^thrappling  at  the  throat  of  John  o'  Leask  ?  Aff 
hands !  Got  tamn !  A  young  whelp  frae  the  dugs  will 
think  to  worry  an  old  stag !" 

"  Tell  me,  if  you  are  master,  who  kidnapped  the  red 
deer  whose  houghs  and  hams  are  ranged  in  scores  over 
our  heads?"  demanded  Alaster,  throwing  the  man  he 
had  held  by  the  collar  from  him. 

«  Phugh-ooh !  is  that  it  ?"  said  old  Gordon,  disdain- 
fully.   "  I'U  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  man,  I've  shot  a 
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deer  before  the  priest  made  the  holy  cross  on  yoiar 
brazen  brow,  when  ye  were  a  squalling  brat  an'  a  plague 
to  your  minnie ;  an'  I'll  eat  the  wholesome  venison  of 
the  forest  when  ye  are  supping  sour  crowdy  at  the  far 
end  of  some  puir  laird's  table :  so  dinna  come  here  to 
speer  saucy  questions  at  the  clan  of  the  Grordons ;  for 
better  men  than  you  hae  gotten  an  answer  in  cauld 
steel,  that  made  a  sad  hole  in  their  stomachs.  There- 
fore just  take  an  auld  man's  hint,  an'  dinna  put  your 
finger  in  the  tod's  mouth  when  he's  angry !" 

"  Do  you  refuse  to  give  any  explanation  to  me,  sir  V* 
cried  Alaster,  "  who  demand  it  in  the  name  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar  himself,  the  noble  owner  of  this  forest,  in  which 
you  have  taken  up  your  residence  unbidden,  and  witliout 
paying  kane  or  coin  for  the  favourable  shelter  of  these 
boughs  and  beilds !  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  where 
you  obtain  this  store  of  venison  ?  or  to  promise  to  quit 
with  your  followers  this  wood !     Answer  me !" 

**  Go  to  a  paper  court  at  Dun-eiden*  and  seek  for 
answers  to  such  questions,"  said  the  old  marauder, 
doggedly;  «'but  don't  think  to  come  into  a  Highland 
forest  and  speer  the  catechism  at  honest  deer-stalkers 
wi'  swords  by  their  sides.  And  as  for  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  if  he  grudges  a  red  buck  now  and  then, to  High- 
land shentlemen,  living  civilly  in  the  wood,  tell  him 
firom  me,  that  Grumach  Gordon  and  his  men  will  nei- 
ther answer  buff  nor  sty  to  his  backspeerings,  an'  that 
I  care  not  a  doit  for  him  or  his  beardless  messengers." 

^'  Who  are  you,  old  fellow,"  said  Alaster,  scarcely 
able  to  refrain  from  springing  like  a  tiger  on  the  reiver 
chief,  "  that  dares  to  speak  thus  to  the  noble  Earl  of 
Mar,  and  to  me  his  relative  and  representative  ?  By  the 
hilt  of  this  sword,  that  is  ready  to  leap  out  of  its  scab- 
bard, you  and  your  thievish  clan  shall  pay  for  this  day's 
insuh!" 

"For  God's  sake,  master,  have  a  care  what  you 
say,"  whispered  Farquhar,  his  trusty  gilly,  in  the  youth's 
ear.     '*  Remember  we  are  only  two,  and  see  how  these 
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wild  Gordons  crowd  around  and  grin  defiance  upon  usr, 
perceiving  that  we  are  entirely  in  their  power.'' 

^«I  demand  again  a  civil  message  and  a  repentant 
promise  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  before  I  stir  from  this 
spot,"  vociferated  Alaster,  with  the  recklessness  of  an 
undaunted  spirit,  and  paying  no  attention^  the  prudent 
warning  of  his  servant* 

"  Kill  the  saucy  Sassenach !"  shouted  several  voices, 
for  the  whole  company  of  the  Gordons  had  by  this  time 
crowded  into  the  house,  and  already  stood  eager  for  a 
fray. 

"  By  the  soul  of  my  father,  you  are  not  likely  to  stir 
far  from  the  spot,  young  man,  if  you  beard  us  thus '" 
cried  the  old  chieftain,  drawing  his  broadsword ;  "  and 
as  for  the  Earl  of  Mar,  your  kinsman,  or  your  master, 
I  am  a  shentleman  bom,  sir,  as  well  as  you  or  he,  an' 
Grumach  Gordon  has  as  cood  plood  in  his  veins  as 
either  of  you ;  an'  I  defy  you,  and  the  earl,  and  all  your 
clan !  since  you  provoke  me ; — for  the  Grordons  o'  the 
Mar-wood  will  never  run  like  wild  does  frae  the  Sas- 
senachs  o'  the  valleys :  now  hear  ye  that,  young  manT 

"  Then  since  you've  sworn,"  said^  Alaster,  stepping 
forward  fiercely,  "I  swear  too,  by  the  black  crag  of 
Glen-dearg  that  bounds  this  forest,  that  whenever  we 
next  meet  beyond  the  stones  of  Shamock,  where  the 
deer  browses  on  the  slopes  of  Gaimtoul,  the  whizzing 
bullet  from  the  long  guns  of  my  clan,  or  the  broad 
arrow  that  never  misses  its  aim,  shall  drink  the  blood  of 
the  wild  thieves  of  the  wood :  hear  ye  that,  old  man  !'*_ 

"  Ye  shall  never  see  that  day,  nor  the  mom's  light, 
since  ye  will  beard  the  fox  in  his  ain  den,"  said  Gru- 
mach Grordon,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage,  as  he 
clenched  his  sword ;  and  in  two  minutes  after  the  two' 
adversaries,  followed  by  the  crowd  of  the  threatening 
Grordons,  were  without  on  the  sod  and  preparing  for  the, 
combat  It  was  in  vain  that  the  cool  and  experienced, 
Farquhar  attempted  to  dissuade  his  master  from  fighting 
such  a  cock  as  Grumach  upon  his  own  dunghill ;  hyi 
ihe  reasonable  representation,  that  if  he  even  slew  the] 
stalker  chief,  both  their  lives  should  pay  for  it  in  an' 
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instant  after,  by.  the  fury  of  his  enraged  men,  who-  now, 
as  well  as  the  women  of  the  hamlet,  crowded  round  to 
witness  the  strife.  Meantime,  when  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  forest-reivers  observed  the  tall  figure 
and  fine  form  of  so  mere  a  youth  as  Alaster  was,  as  he 
stood  up  to  fight  their  chief,  some  apprehension  was 
entertained  for  their  own  leader ;  and  not  a  little  anxiety 
was  in  the  minds  of  some,  lest  the  uncertain  fortune  of 
bloody  strife  should  cause^  so  fine  a  fellow  perhaps  to 
be  carried  out  of  the  forest  a  mangled  corpse. 

But  the  fury  of  the  chieflain  could  now  suffer  no 
restraint,  and  the  courage  of  Alaster  would  suffer  as 
little  question ;  so,  to  it  they  went,  while  the  shouts  and 
yells  of  the  anxious  Gordons,  in  encouragement  of  their 
champion,  made  the  scene  almost  hideous,  particularly 
to  poor  Farquhar,  who  stood  by,  holding  his  master's 
plaid,  and  his  long  fusee,  with  a  look  of  dogged  despair; 
foreseeing,  with  melancholy  conviction,  that  whatever 
way  the  combat  should  end,  this  was  the  last  day  that 
either  was  likely  to  have  to  live. 

A  very  few  moments  served  to  decide  the  combat. 
Alaster  evidently  kept  on  the  defensive,  while  the  older 
man,  trusting  more  to  strength  than  swordmanship,  and 
being  too  much  enraged  to  fight  warily,  was  soon  spent : 
so  that  with  an  ease,  a  self-command,  and  a'  degree  of 
strength  that  was  imputed  by  the  superstitious  specta- 
tors to  nothing  else  than  witchcraft,  the  young  man, 
first  wounding  and  then  disarming  his  adversary,  laid 
the  proud  reiver  chieftain  sprawling  at  his  feet. 

The  enraged  men  who  had  been  spectators,  now,  as 
Farquhar  had  foreseen,  rushed  in  upon  Alaster ;  and 
John  of  Leask,  getting  behind  him,  first  threw  a  long 
plaid  round  his  body,  and  then,  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  bound  him  with  cords,  and  parting  him  from  his 
reluctant  gilly,  who  in  vain  attempted  resistance,  they 
dragged  the  youth  thus  strongly  bound  into  a  small 
hovel,  and  throwing  him  down  upon  a  heap  of  fern,  left 
him  with  an  emphatic  intimation  that  he  had  not  long  to 
live,  but  that  Grumach  Gordon  wasthe  man  who  should 
pronounce  his  doom. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

In  a  low  and  narrow  outhouse,  but  built,  or  rather 
enclosed,  partly  m  the  recumbent  rock  m  an  angle  of 
the  glen,  lay  Alaster  Graham,  bound  as  he  was,  and 
rested  for  a  tune  in  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind.;  for,  as 
for  death,  come  when  it  might,  he  thought  little  of  it— 
and,  in  short,  such  was  his  nature  that  any  sort  of 
fear  regarding  himself  was  a  sensation  to  which  he 
was  perfectly  a  stranger.  The  tightened  cords,  how- 
ever, that  bound  his  arms  and  Umbs  began  to  ren- 
der him  exceedingly  uneasy,  and,  die  or  live,  another 
sensation  added  to  his  pain,  which  was  no  other  than 
the  common  gnawing  of  hunger,  but  which,  in  a 
healthy  youth,  who  had  eaten  nothing  since  gray  morn- 
ing, now  began  to  be  extremely  intense  and  trouble- 
some. 

**  They  cannot  mean  to  leave  me  here  to  perish  by 
starvation  !"  murmured  the  poor  fellow  to  himself  as  he 
lay  and  swallowed  down  the  water  that  rushed  into  his 
mouth,  as  the  savoury  smell  of  game  and  venison  was 
occasionally  wafted  across  his  sense  by  the  wind  that 
'whistled  through  the  crevices  of  the  hovel. 

"  Shall  I  call  aloud  for  food  T'  he  continued,  as  he 
listened  to  the  tread  of  the  sentinel  placed  over  him, 
who  paced  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  withouu 
"No,"  he  added  bitterly,  and  making  a  strong  effort  to 
ease  his  arms,  **  though  1  now  see  clearly  their  mean- 
ing ;  but  I  shall  die  first,  after  my  heart  has  been  eaten 
out  of  my  breast  with  the  pinching  of  gaunt  starvation. 
Oh !  if  I  were  only  free  of  these  cursed  bonds,  the 
mother  that  bore  me  should  never  have  to  lament  that 
her  bold  son,  who  so  imprudently  trusted  himself  among 
these  wild  IshmaeHtes,  should  die  like  a  dog  for  want  of 
a  morsel  of  meat." 
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Nijgfht  now  began  to  darken  down,  and  still  the  tm- 
fbrttinate  youth  heard  nothing  but  the  measured  step  of 
his  Celtic  sentinel,  the  faint  hum  of  distant  voices  in  the 
bailie,  and  the  low  whistling  of  the  mountain  wind, 
which  came  in  irregular  breezes  through  the  surround- 
ing openings  of  the  forest.  Hunger  and  exhaustion 
are  provocatives  of  sleep,  and  imaginative  melancholy 
brings  on  fantastic  visions  of  indefinite  troubles.  But 
<fa'eary  woods  and  haggard  phantoms  in  the  shape  of 
«trange^foTest-spirits,  their  hestds  adorned  with  the  antlers 
of  the  deer, — ^which  first  seemed  to  crowd  around  him 
with  threatening  aspect, — at  length  gave  way,  in  the 
changes  of  his  dream,  to  beauteous  nymphs  with  soil 
voices  and  yellow  hair  streaihing  in  the  breeze — ^next  a 
table  covered  with  linen,  whiter  than  the  snow  on'  Ben- 
lawers,  seemed  to  be  spread  out  under  the  tangled 
branches  of  die  wood,  and  smoking  dishes  of  savoury 
venison,  offered  by  smiling  maidens,  presented  a  ban- 
quet that  a  Jung  might  envy.  Still  he  seemed  to  strug- 
^e  in  vain  to  get  free  of  his  bonds  that  he  might  partake 
^eieof.  Anon  he  thought  he  felt  the  cords  and  thongs 
gently  unswathing  from  around  him,  and  the  bands  of 
sleep  or  of  his  pleasing  dream  gradually  were  removed 
from  his  excited  imagination^  until  feeling  sensibly 
sofl  fingers  touching  his  cramped  arms,  he  opened  his 
eyelids,  ^nd  perceived  a  female  form  bending  over  him. 
her  long  locks  of  yellow  hair  touching  his  neck,  and 
her  warm  breath  almost  moistening  his  cheek,  as  with 
gentle  earnestness  she  busied  herself  unravelling  the 
cords  which  bound  him  so  closely. 

For  a  moment  he  could  not  recollect  where  he  was ; 
butr,  the  spitting  light  from  a  small  rush  lamp  that  had 
been  placed  on  one  of  the  projecting  stones  which  com- 
posed the  rugged  walls  of  the  hovel  showed  him  its 
shape  and  brought  his  situation  to  his  memory,  while  his 
sense  was  saluted  by  the  tempting  odoiur  of  a  dish  of 
game  that  also  smoked  near  him,  and  the  form  of  the 
female,  imperfectly  seen  by  the  dim  light  of  the  cruisy, 
showed  him  the  angel  hand  which  his  dream  had  repre- 
sented as  providing  a  banquet  for  him  in  this  wilder- 
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nesfl — and  which  was  awaking  him  from  lus  deep  sleepy 
by  giving  him  freedom  from  his  bonds.  The  female 
shrunk  modestly  from  Alaster,  when  she  saw  him  open 
his  eyes,  and  retiring,  and  then  fetching  forward  the 
mess  of  venison,  she  looked  kindly  in  his  face  as  he 
sat  up,  and  in  a  low  voice,  and  in  soft  liquid  Gaelic, 
bade  him  eat  and  be  silent. 

It  was  not  until  the  hungry  youth  had  swallowed  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  that  food,  which  to  pne  in  his  circum- 
stances was  more  valuable  than  pearls,  that  his  ardent 
appetite  allowed  him  time  to  lopk  that  gratitude  in  the 
face  of  the  Highland  maiden  which  he  had  neither 
words  nor  leisure  to  express.  The  girl  smiled  archly 
as  she  observed  his  healthy  youthfrd  voracity,  but  she 
seemed  to  watdi,  with  the  keen  ear  of  a  greyhound,  for 
any  sound  that  might  give  indication  of  interruption  to 
her  hazardous  enterprise. 

**  Who  are  you,  bonnie  lass,  that  I  dreamed  of  in  my 
sleep,  and  that  comes  to  me  in  the  wood  anH  in  the  dark 
night  with  viands  more  grateful  than  handfuls  of  gold ; 
and  with  looks  almost  as  sweet  to  the  sad  and  the 
foredoomed  as  the  kisses  that  seem  to  hang  so  tempt- 
ingly on  thy  lips  ?  Speak  again,"  added  the  youth,  as 
he  paused  in  his  repast,  "that  I  may  know  that  my 
dream  is  indeed  gone,  and  that  through  thy  means  I  am 
again  awake  to  life  and  to  Uberty." 

"  Eat  your  meat,  kind  sir,  and  drink  your  drink,"  was 
the  polite  speech  of  the  Highland  maiden,  as  she 
brought  forth  a  goodly  cup  filled  with  the  forest  Uquor, 
— "  and  then  I  will  speak  all  that  I  dare,  and  more 
mayhap — ^hush !  this  beverage  has  strength  in  it,  and 
you  may  need  it.  Now,  cut  these  other  thongs  that 
bind  your  limbs,  and  I  will  take  nothing  for  your  free- 
dom and  your  life  which  I  have  come  to  save  at  the 
hazard  of  my  own,  but  your  word,  your  simple  promise, 
and  the  token  of  your  troth,  that  you  will  spare,  as  you 
can,  the  deer-hunters  of  the  forest ;  and  above  all,  that 
you  will  protect,  instead  of  seeking,  the  life  of  my 
passionate  father,  Grumach  Gordon." 

"And  is  it  really  so,  pretty  maiden?"  s:iid  Alaster, 
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gazing  lipon  Eer  with  astonishmelit  and  admiration ;  for 
warlike  exercises  and  wpodland  sports  had  hitherto  so 
absorb^  his  attention  that  he  had  scarcely  ever  tifl 
now  looked  fairly  upon  the  face  of  a  woman.  **  It  is  a 
hard  condition  thou  imposest  upon  me,  and  freedom 
itself  should  not  purchase  my  consent  to  it,  but  tha« 
thou  art  interested,  sweet  girl, — ^but  I  will  keep  it  foi 
thy  sake — ^here  is  my  token ;  but  what  is  thy  name, 
maiden,  that  I  may  know  thee  as  the  prettiest  wpod- 
nymph  that  haunts  the  forest  of  Mar  T" 

"  My  name  is  Moina,  sir : — alas !  what  a  fate  was  to 
have  been  yours  this  night,  but  I  saw  how  well  you 
fought  to-day,  though  it  was  with  my  own  father ;  I 
saw  you  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  exiles  of 
the  forest,  and  I  determined  to  save  you — ^hist ! — ^nc^ 
'tis  no  one — ^now,  are  you  ready  V* 

"  I  am,"  said  Alaster,  springing  up ;  "  but  what  fate 
was  to  have  been  mine  ?  Tell  me,  sweet  Moina,  from 
what  you  have  saved  me." 

"From  death  in  the  dark,  without  the  brave  man's 
recompense,  and  from  a  deep  grave  in  the  covert  of  the 
wood,  where  the  warrior  never  plants  his  firm  foot,  nor 
sheds  his  tear  for  the  fallen.  There  is  a  small  party 
of  the  clan  of  Macrabin  that  lurks  among  the  rocks 
near  the  edge  of  the  glen, — ^they  have  been  sent  for, 
sir,  and  are  to  come  here  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
intending  to  be  thy  secret  executioners." 

"  And  where,  for  heaven's  sake,  is  my  glaiked  gilly, 
Farquhar  t" 

Moina  only  shook  her  head  with  a  look  of  sad  mean- 
ing, and  then  said  earnestly,  "  Haste  1  baste !  the 
lamp  bums  low,  and  the  time  wears  apace — and  tf  ytm 
do  not  get  round  the  hill  before  the  night-^nd  rises, 
these  bloodhounds  will  scent  you  out.  But  you  will 
mind  your  promise^  Alaster  1  alad  1  and  yet  you .  are 
rashness  itself." 

"  Fear  not,  my  sweet  Moina,  there  is  my  token,"  he 
said,  taking  from  the  goatskin  purse  or  sporan  which 
hung  before  him  a  sm^l  pocket-piece ;  "  it  is  old  gold, 
and  it  i?  *hin  worn— but  you  ?ure  my  deliverer — ^my 
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guardian-angel  of  the  wood;  shall  we  break  the  coin 
between  us,  as  lovers  do  f 

**  I  shall  not  say  nay  to  your  offered  troth,  brave 
youth,**  she  answered  modestly,  but  looking  up  anxiously 
in  his  face ;  and  they  broke  die  piece  of  gold  between 
them : — ^"  it  is  at  least,"  she  added,  "  for  my  father's 
sake." 

*'  This  must  be  for  mine  then,  Moina,**  he  said, 
throwing  one  arm  in  customary  gallantry  round  her 
neck,  and  stooping  his  face  close  to  that  of  the  High- 
land maiden ;  '*  nay,  be  not  unreasonably  coy  at  such 
a  moment  as  this ;"  she  trembled  in  his  ardent  grasp. 
•*  Grod  bless  thee,  my  deliverer !  thy  lips  are  sweeter 
than  the  blaeberries  of  the  bank,  and  warmer  than-^" 

"  Hush ! — ^now,  set  forth  by  diis  opening ;  be  sure 
you  keep  the  hill  on  your  left,  and  your  eye  on  the  north 
star,  when  you  can  see  it  through  among  the  trees,  until 
you  get  to  the  great  stone  of  Glendurig,  and  then  yon 
will  know  your  own  way.  Blessings  on  you,  youth! 
and  safety." 

She  watched  the  tall  figure  of  Alaster  ajs  he  moved 
down  the  path  between  her  and  the  starry  sky;  then 
passing  softly  the  Highland  sentinel,  who  was  still 
sound  asleep  by  the  hovel  from  the  drink  she  had 
given  him,  Moina  slipped  quietly  back  to  her  little 
dormitoiy  in  the  hamlet. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Scarcely  had  Moina  Gordon  laid  her  head  upon  the 
low  pillow  of  her  chamber, — ^if  the  small  apartment 
allotted  to  her  deserves  this  hame, — and  before  sleep 
had  visited  her  eyelids,  when  ruminating  upon  the 
events  of' the  day,  while  her  heart  palpitated  as  she 
thought  of  the  manly  form  and  ardent  words,  at  part^ 
ing,  of  A-laster  Graham,  her  fancy  wandered  after  him 
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m  the  path  she  had  directed  him  through  the  wood ; 
until  something  shot  across  her  recollection,  at  length, 
that  made  her  sit  up  in  her  bed  in  the  alarm  of  the 
moment. 

"Where  was  my  silly  memory f  she  said  to  her- 
self, almost  in  agony,  "  that  I  should  have  forgotten  to 
warn  him  of  these  wild  scouts.  Should  he  fall  in  with 
Black  Coll,  or  any  of  his  men  ?  but  that  surely  cannot 
be ;  besides,  his  gallant  courage — alas !  what  do  I  say 
about  a  .stranger,  and  my  father's  enemy.  Hark! 
there  are  the  stealthy  footsteps  of  those  who  were  to 
have  been  his  murderers — ^I  have  at  least  saved  him 
from  their  bloody  hands,  and  he  is  new  hastening  his 
way  down  Glenskiach,  free  as  the  breeze  that  blows 
from  Ben-aven,  and  strong  as  the  oaks  of  Braemar." 
Having  said  this,  with  all  a  maiden's  feelings  over  the 
first  fancy  of  her  heart,  she  kissed  the  broken  piece  of 
gold  given  her  in  token  of  more  than  her  father's  safety, 
and  sinking  on  her  pillow  composed  herself  to  sleep. 

Meanwhile,  every  object  that  could  be  seen  by  the 
bright  Starlight  passed  rapidly  from  the  vjiew  of  the 
vigorous  traveller  as  he  strode  hastily  down  the  glen, 
or  strath,  that,  undulating  in  occasional  irregularity  of 
surface,  and  brokeh  by  clumps  of  stunted  birch-trees,  or 
spread  out  in  patches  of  heath  and  grassy  herbage, 
stretched  towards  the  hill  of  Breriach,  beyond  the  Mar- 
forest  and  the  Dee.  An  elevated  and  thick  part  of  the 
wood  skirting  the  strath  or  holm  behind  him,  which  he 
never  before  had  passed, — the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  he  found  himself  being  entirely  new  to  Alaster, — 
and  a  bend  of  the  river  leaving  a  wild  and  rocky  height 
between  him  and  the  northern  sky,  while  heavy  clouds 
began  to  obscure  what  little  starlight  he  had, — our  mid- 
ni^t  traveller  became  exceedingly  puzzled  to  find  his 
way.  As  the  clumps  of  wood  thickened  round  him, 
and  the  ground  on  which  he  trod  became  more  irregular 
and  boggy,  he  began  to  lose  all  certainty  whether  he 
ought  to  turn  to  the  right-hand  or  to  the  lefl;  or 
whether,  in  going  forward  as  his  fancy  led  him  in  the 
dark)  he  was  not  returning  back  to  the  ground  over 
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which  he  had  ahready  passed.  He  stopped  once  or 
twice,  and  looked  carefully  round  him  for  some  point 
or  object  in  the  dark  landscape  on  which  his  eye  migfat 
rest;  but,  well  as  he  was  accustomed  to  night-ad- 
▼entures,  he  could  make  out  no  guide  from  the  indefi- 
nite masses  of  trees  or  indistinct  shapes  of  hills  which 
surrounded  him;  and  as  for  the  guiding-star  of  the 
north,  above  him,  he  looked  upwards  for  her  in  vain. 

*'  I  have  often  seen  the  broad  face  of  the  moon  look* 
ing  pryingly  down  upon  me  and  my  men,  when  I  did 
not  want  her  officious  illumination,"  he  said,  somewhat 
surlily  to  himself;  ''  but  she'll  be  sure  not  to  show  her 
bluff  face  to-night,  when  a  glimmer  of  light  might  be  a 
benefit  to  a  lonesome  wanderer  travelling  in  the  night- 
watch,  glad  of  Ms  life.  'Twould  be  nothing  strange  if 
I  should^  after  wearying  myself  to  death  in  this  wilder- 
ness, find  myself  again  in  the  heart  of  the  dangerous 
bailie  of  Glenskiach.     Where  on  earth  am  I  going  T 

Youthftil  need  and  the  chill  night-breeze  again  began 
to  overcome  the  vigour  of  the  dispirited  wanderer,  and 
the  drowsy  sensations  of  the  soldier  on  his  midnight 
march  almost  overpowered  him  with  sleep.  It  was 
small  hardship  to  iiaster  to  make  his '  couch  of  the 
heath  among  which  he  was  plodding  in  the  dark ;  and 
the  first  knoll  that  his  drowsy  eyes  could  detect  in  the 
obscurity  became  his  resting-place.  The  situation, 
however,  into  which  chance  had  thrown  him,  was  more 
favourable  for  a  look-out  over  the  dim  landscs^e  than 
for  safe  concealment ;  and  the  habits  of  suspicion  of  a 
Highland  leader's  life  in  those  days  had  made  watch* 
ftdness  almost  a  second  nature  to  Alaster,  so  that 
although  he  indulged  a  little  drowsiness  as  he  rested, 
his  hearing  and  even  smelling  senses  remained  in 
sensitive  readiness  for  any  alarm. 

Casting  his  half-shut  eyes,  ever  and  anon  as  he  sat, 
towards  that  part  of  the  night  horizon  which  was  most 
open,  and  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  dull  starlight, 
he  thought  he  could  perceive  something  moving  which 
could  not  be  single  trees  or  any  brushwood  clump ;  for 
though  almost  asleep  he  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
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tvees  did  not  travel  even  by  ni^t  He  looked  mor« 
eagerly,  and  then  laid  his  ear  to  the  ground,  when  he 
soon  could  plainly  distinguish  the  short  brisk  motion  of 
the  Highland  trot  along  the  mossy  earth,  while  the 
single  figuries  of  a  company  of  men  could,  next  after, 
be  seen  along  the  level,  their  heads  bobbing  up  and 
down  by  their  peculiar  movement,  between  him  and 
the  sky. 

"  There  is  something  ado  in  Glenskiach  this  ni^^ht," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  rose  hastily  and  adjuste<\  the 
broadsword  that  still  hung  at  his  belt.  ^*  Fll  see  what 
it  is  if  I  should  lose  a  drop  of  red  blood  for  my  pains,** 
— and  so  saying  he  strode  on  towards  the  higher  part 
of  the  glen,  towards  which  the  night-party  seemed 
hastily  moving. 

Before  he  could  get  near  them,  however,  the  strange 
men,  who  seemed  to  trot  along  nearly  in  Indian  filcf 
had  entered  a  pass  between  the  brushwood  and  the 
rocks,  where  it  was  only  by  the  acuteness  of  his  hear- 
ing that  Alaster,  who  dared  not  enter  the  same  tract, 
was  able  to  follow  them.  Determined,  however,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  vnth  the  meaning  of  this 
night-march,  anxiety  and  curiosity,  with  a  natural  love 
of  adventure,  sOon  drove  off  his  drowsy  feeling ;  and 
before  the  party  again  emerged  forth  into  cleared 
ground,  Alaster  had  got  before  it,  and  was  gradually 
drawing  nearer  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  who  were  the 
men,  and  what  was  their  purpose.  *'  By  the  priest's 
mASS  and  the  prior's  book  I"  he  muttered  as  he  drew 
close  upon  the  party,  '^  there's  death  in  that  silence, 
and  doom  to  some  wretch  in  that  measured  tramp,  for  I 
see  they  have  a  bound  prisoner."  A  light  flashed 
across  his  mind,  leadiug  him  to  conclude  that  these 
must  be  the  Macrabins  with  his  man  Farquhar,  whose 
life  they  were  going  to  take  when  they  got  him  beyond 
the  haunts  of  the  Gordons,  or  whom,  in  fetching  thus 
far  from  his  own  people,  they  meant  to  tempt  into 
treachery  by  an  offer  of  mercy. 

Various  oonjectures  of  this  kind  passed  through 
his  thoiu^its,  as  he  still  strode  forward,  sometimes 
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almoi  by  ihe  side,  and  at  other  times  in  the  rear  of 
the  pftrtjr.  He  now  began  to  know  where  he  was  as 
the  Hvghlaodmen  ascended  to  higher  ground,  for  he 
heard  £e  roar  of  running  waters,  and  soon  perceived 
the  irregular  windings  of  the  Bee  beneath  him  on  the 
right,  as  those  whom,  he  watched  seemed  to  be  approach- 
ing its  banks.  Still  they  mounted  as  they  drew  near 
the  river,  and  now  the  anxiety  of  Alaster  became  intense, 
as  to  what  the  party  meant  to  do ;  for  it  was  very  evident 
the  men  had  no  intention  of  crossing  the  Dee,  nor  was  it 
likely  they  i^hould  proceed  much  farther,  as  they  were 
evidently  going  out  of  the  straight  tract  formeiiy  pur- 
sued.  Suddeidy  the  whole  stopped  when  they  came 
to  the  brow  of  a  lofty  bank,  below  which,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of*  precipice,^  the 
dark  waters  of  the  B^e  ran  deep  and  black,  scarcely 
reflecting  a  single  star,  which  now  appeared  in  the 
dull  sky  of  the  early  morning. 

The  stout  heart  of  the  hardy  youth  began  now  almost 
to  sicken  on  wimessmg  this,  for  a  deed  of  blood  seemed 
to  him  evidently  in  die  contemplation  of  this  night- 
band,  and  that  in  a  form  to  which  fair  death  on  the 
battle-fleld  must  be  a  joy  and  a  boon.  With  some 
difficulty  he  was  enabled  to  draw  near  to  observe  the 
result,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  discovering  himself, 
but  the  effort  required  all  his  skill,  from  the  exposed 
situation  on  which  the  whole  now  stood.  After  various 
attempts  to  approach  them  by  creeping  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  he  in  a  few  minutes  succeeded,  by  getting 
imder  the  brow  of  the  precipice  which  overhung  die 
hver ;  and  scrambling  among  the  short  broom  and  rocks 
of  this  dangerous  situation,  he  cautiously  planted  him- 
self almost  under  the  halted  party. 

When  he  put  up  his  head  over  the  bank,  he  could 
see  that  the  whole  consisted  of  ten  men,  and  one  bound 
and  unarmed ;  eight  of  them  standing  in  rank  a  litde 
back  from  the  brow  of  the  precipice ;  while  two  of  them, 
apart,  and  nearer  to  the  place  of  his  concealment,  seemed 
oceupied  in  interrogating  the  prisoner. 

*'So  ye'U  pe  determined  to  pe  dumb,  ^' dogged^ 
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to  pe  snret''  said  a  tall  man  with  a  cock's  feather  in 
ois  bonnet  (the  Highland  badge  of  a  gentleman)  to  the 
terrified  prisoner,  and  the  speaker  Alaster  instantly 
inew  by  his  voice  to  be  John  of  Leask;  "an'ye'U 
rtuher  drink  a  dead  man's  bellyfu'  o'  the  black  waters 
o'  the  Dee,  than  tell  us  who  cut  the  thongs  an'  the  hemp 
firae  Alaster  Graham  this  night !" 

**  I  cannot  tell  though  I  would — that's  God's  truth,'* 
said  poor  Farquhar,  appalled  at  the  prospect  before 
him — ^"  and  I  would  not  though^  I  could,"  he  added, 
with  Highland  resolution. 

The  two  Celtic  leaders  looked  at  each  other  in 
momentary  uncertainty,  as  they  stepped  two  paces 
aside :  *^  By  my  soul  there's  naething  else  but  witchery 
an'  glaumoryin  it;"  said  the  other,  in  the  superstitious 
spirit  of  the  times ;  ''  Grumach  Gordon  aye  said,  that 
nothing  but  warlock  spells  could  save  that  rash  Sasse- 
nach callantc— what  shaU  we  do  f 

**  Do?  what  would  ye  do,  after  coming  all  Ais  way," 
said  John  of  Leask  with  dariL  ferocity,  '*  but  put  astane 
in  his  plaid,  an'  gie  him  the  prisoner's  douk  in  the  black 
linn  below.  He'll  ne'er  rise  again  like  a  mermaid  out 
of  the  cauld  waters,  to  tell  the  Earl  of  Mar  where  the 
red  deer  smokes  in  the  Gordons'  pot,  or  where  Alastor 
Grahson  was  unbound  by  the  witcnes — but  hist !  uy  if 
hell  show  us  the  secret  pasr.  k>  the  gray/ cove  where 
the  Mar's  men  meet— hfe  is  ^Weet,  and  die  bottom  o' 
the  Dee  is  a  cauld  bed." 

The  two  went  back  to  their  wretched  prisoi^er,  and 
but  to  him  another  question  or  two,  in  words  which  our 
concealed  hero  could .  not  distinctly  hear,  but  evidently 
in  vain ;  upon  which,  making  a  sign  to  the  body  of  the 
men,  they  all  came  forward,  and  with  strange  cruelty 
proceeded  to  unloose  his  arms  in  preparing  him  for 
death,  while  they  began  to  tie  the  plaid  and  a  stone, 
fetched  by  one  of  them,  round  the  doomed  man's  neck. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Alaster  was  more  occu- 
pied with  a  feeling  of  uncontrollable  vengeance  than 
iluch  horror  as  might  have  been  expected  from  witnessing 
such  a  scene,  aod  as  usual,  the  recklesMiess  of  con^ 

D3 
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scions  yalour  to  which  allfear  was  a  stranger  prevented 
him  from  exercising  that  prudence  which  would  hafe 
heen  resorted  to  by  less  daring  spirits. 

<*  You  will  not  speak  the  word  then  V*  said  John  of 
Leask,  dragging  the  unfortunate  man  forward  to  the 
edge:  "see  you — there's  grim  Death  yriih  his  dart 
watching  for  you  at  the  deep  bottom  of  that  crag ;  and 
you  may  already  hear,  if  your  ears  are  good,  the  water- 
kelpies  of  the  flood  singing  your  death-song  to  the 
night^wind.  If  you  have  fadier  or  mother  to  greet  for 
you  when  ye're  dead,  better  join  the  Gordons  an'  the 
Macrabins  o'  the  wood,  than  sleep  at  the  bottom  o'  the 
cauld  waters  o'  the  Dee^" 

"  Tve  neither  father  nor  mother  to  greet  forme,**  said 
the  poor  fellow,  "nor  wife  nor  sister  that  loves  me,  but 
my  braw  young  master  Alaster  Graham,  an'  he  disna 
know  the  pass  I  am  brought  to  this  dismal  night ;  to  be 
drowned  like  a  dog  under  the  cloud  of  darimess*  Oh, 
if  he  were  here  now !"  and  in  the  weakness  of  nature 
and  the  dread  of  his  doom,  a  tear  started  into  the  eyee 
of  the  faithful  Highlander,  while  he  wrung  his  hands 
as  he  looked  over  the  horrid  precipice,  beneath  where 
he  stood  among  the  group  of  his  executioners. 

A  shrill  whistle,  sounding  from  under  the  brow  (^  the 
crag,  startled  the  party  with  apprehension,  at  the  moment 
they  were  lifting  up  Farquhar  to  throw  him  over  into  the 
linn;  and  in  another  instant  afier,  Alaster,  with  his 
drawn  broadsword  in  his  hand,  had  sprung  into  the 
midst  of  the  astonished  Highlanders.  Well  did  the 
doomed  Farquhar  know  the  figure  and  sword-hand  of 
his  master ;  the  instant  clash  of  swords  aroused  him  to 
free  himself  from  the  entanglement  of  his  plaid,  and  soon 
the  fall  of  one  of  the  foremost  of*  the  party,  under 
Alaster's  arm,  enabled  him  to  possess  himself  of  a 
weapon,  and  to  join  this  strange  and  unequal  contest 

llie  party -had  given  way  on  the  first  onset  of 
Alaster,  conceiving,  as  by  his  preliminary  whistle 
he  intended  they  should,  that  there  was  a  numbtf 
more  in  ambush  ready  to  join  him;  but  in  a  few 
moments,  »e&ng  none  other,  they  all  began  to  vreas 
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haid  upon  the  two  combatants,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
moBt  valorous  efibrts,  were  gradually  driven  back  to- 
warcb  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Alaster  now  saw, 
as  he  oflen  had  before,  the  dangerous  effects  of 
rashly  trusting  to  valour  sdone,  and  his  imprudence  x 
not  at  least  taking  up  his  position^  at  first  where  th^ 
party  should  have  been  between  himself  and  the  river 
It  was,  however,  now  too  late,  for  the  Highlandmen 
soon  drove  him  and  his  single  companion  to  the  very 
edge,  and  as  Alaster  at  last  fought  on  the  defensive 
only^  against  such  numbers,  although  he  had  laid  twc 
dead  at  his  feet,  while  struggling  to  protect  himself  fh>m 
five  or  six  swords,  he  saw  poor  Farquhar  driven  over 
the  edge  by  one  of  them,  for  both  fell  together  down 
the  precipice,  and  in  anothd!r  instant,  after  some  strug- 
gling and  rustling  among  the  brushwood  of  the  steep 
bank,  he  heard  a  heavy  plunge,  as  of  one  falling  into 
the  deep  waters  of  the  linn  below.  Making  now  a 
sudden  and  desperate  effort,  he  grasped  the  foremost 
man  with  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  dragged  him  with 
him  down  the  fearful  steep.  Here  his  great  strength 
became  the  means  of  his  own  safety,  for,  disengaging 
himself  from  the  gripe  of  his  antagonist  as  they  rolled 
down  the  steep,  he  was  en^^bled,  by  clinging  to  the  short 
broom  that  grew  among  the  crags,  to  arrest  his  progress  ;^ 
and  as  he  hung,  he  heard  first  one  and  then  another 
succeeding  plunge  into  the  dull  waters  far  below  him. 
The  wild  shout  of  the  deernstalkers  above  him  struck 
upon  his  ears  with  an  appaUinjg  sensation,  as  he  hung 
over  the  precipice  and  clung  to  the  broom  with  despe- 
\%ie  eflbrts,  and  their  still  wilder  lament  over  two  of 
^ir  companions  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  Dee, 
l!>esides  the  two  whom  his  own  sword  had  deprived  of 
iife  above  the  bank;  but  he  thought  sadly  of  his  poor 
servant,  who  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  seemed  to  have 
met  his  death  beneath  the  black  waters  that  now  mur- 
mured softly  far  beneath  him.  He  heard  John  of  Leask 
and  his  men  shortly  aft  or  withdraw  from  the  scene  of 
this  unfortunate  conflict,  bearing  away  the  bodies  of 
Sieir  two  companions  ;  andsoon  iiridin^  the  coast  clear, 
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by  great  exertion,  and  with  danger  as  immkient  as  hd 
had  yet  encountered,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  again 
gaining  safe  footing  on  the  sununit  of  the  pjrediMce* 
Creeping  under  the  brushwood  that  grew  near  the 
height,  Alaster  again  laid  himself  down  on  the  fragrant 
heath,  and  composing  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  afie* 
so  many  troubles,  he  slept  soundly  until  the  sun  had 
risen  some  height  above  the  bald  brow  of  the  romantic 
sununit  of  Lochna-gar. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

^  The&b  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  was  witchery  and 
glaumory  that  loosed  the  cords  of  Alaster  the  Sasse- 
nach last  night,"  wasf  the  cry  among  the  Higblao^ 
womesi  in  the  forest^hamlet,  or  baUle  of  Glenskiaeh,  or 
the  morning  after  the  foregoing  transactions,  as  they 
mourned  oyer  the  bodies  of  those  that  had  been  slain  * 
^  and  the  powers  of  darkness,*^  said  they  in  their  song, 
**  and  the  powers  o'  the  air,  and  the  wild  spirits  o'  the 
wood,  and  the  greengown  fairies  o'  the  brakes,  that 
dance  in  the  moonlight,  and  sing  madrigals  to  the  north 
star — that  ken  whamre  the  storm  is  brewing  behint 
Ben-aw,  or  whaure  the  ships  are  to  be  sunk  in  the  bay 
o'  Dornoch;  an*  lay  down  their  httle  ears  to  the  sound- 
ing earth,  and  listen  to  the  dead  man's  groan — an' 
laugh  at  the  gurgle  in  his  throat,  as  he  drowns  beneath 
the  wave — ^it  was  thpy  loosened  the  thongs  frae  the 
Sassenach's  feet,  an'  threw  glaumor-  o'er  &e  sight  o' 
Donald  Gordon  that  wa,tched  at  the  door,  an'  saw  nana 
enter,  and  nobody  go  out ;  and  yet  the  prisoner  was 
gane  and  his  bands  with  him,  and  appeared  at  the  brow 
o'  the*  black  rock  aboon  the  Dee,  an'  fought  wi'  the 
strength  o'  seven  devils,  an'  killed  our  braw  hunter 
lads,  and  drowned  them  in  the  linn  below — ochon! 
ocbon!  ochon — aree!" — ^And  thus  the  wild  lamenta- 
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tion  rose  and  sounded  through  the  woody  valley  of 
Glenskiach. 

But  a  very  different  sound  was  heard  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  castle  of  Braemar,  upon  the  return  of 
Alaster  Graham,  with  the  news  of  his  adventure,  and 
of  the  sad  fate  of  his  servant  Farquhar.  "  We'll  scour 
the  woods  of  these  greedy  Grordons,"  was  the  universal 
cry,  ^'  until  not  a  man  of  them  shall  remain,  from  the 
crags  of  Qlenvioch  to  the  water  o'  Dee ;  and  the  wild 
Macrabins  shall  be  rooted  from  the  land,  from  Ben-aw 
to  Balmorral,  and  chased  through  the  Mar-forest,  like 
the  bounding  deer  that  flies  before  the  shaft  of  the 
marksman — ^giving  his  flesh  to  the  hungry  hunter,  and 
his  branching  antlers  for  a  trophy  of  success." 

AU  was  therefore  bustle  and  preparation  at  the 
castle  of  Braemar,  and  thirty  stout  Highlanders  of  dif- 
ferent clans,  were  soon  selected  and  appointed  by  the 
earl  himself  under  the  conunand  of  Alaster,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  marauding  reivers  of  the  forest.  ^  I 
have  borne  with  these  thievish  deer-s,talkers  too  long,'' 
said  the  earl,  in  a  private  interview  with  the  youthful, 
commander  of  the  party,  "  and  particularly  widi  that  • 
veteran  knave,  Grumach  Gordon.  Root  out  him  and 
his  marauders  from  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  if  they 
resist,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  spare  him  and  his  as 
little  as  they  do  the  red  stag  of  the  wood : — dost  thou 
hesitate?" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Alaster ;  "  but  the  Gordons  are 
an  ancient  and  a  noble  clan,  and  spread  far  and  wide 
over  Scotland's  glens  and  valleys ;  and  Grumach  is — ^ 

"  An  old  villain !  that  dares  me  to  the  teeth !"  inter- 
rupted the  earl,  angnly.  "  Harkee,  young  man — rid 
me  of  that  forest  plague,  or  look  me  not  in  the  face 
again.  What !  Thou  wert  not  wont  to  blench  at  a 
drop  of  red  blood,  Alaster !  Remember,  thou  art  the 
ranger  of  my  good  forest,  and  I  know  thou  canst  slice 
the  head  o^  a  Highland  reiver,  as  deftly  as  I  can  cut 
dovm  a  prickly  thistle.  Go! — thou  knowest  my 
thought." 

The  youth  bowed  himself  respectfully  before  the  earl 
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and  >departed ;  but  as  he  went,  the  golden  token  that  he 
wore  upon  his  breast  felt  as  if  it  would  turn  its  sharp 
^ge  into  his  own  flesh,  and  the  blue  eyes  of  Moina 
Gordon  seemed  to  beam  on  him,  and  to  plead  for  mercy 
for  father  and  for  mother,  in  language  which  shot 
dirough  every  nerve  of  his  frame*  But  he  and  his 
Highlanders  were  soon  on  the  march,  and  as  they  moved 
along  over  moor  and  dale,  and  breathed  the  fresh  breeze 
that  swept  down  the  heath  from  the  cliffs  of  Caimtoul, 
the  bold  spirit  of  his  men  and  the  excitement  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  so  delightful,  that  trusting  to  circum- 
stances and  his  own  strong  arm  for  the  ultimate  safety 
of  his  principal  foe,  he  entered  briskly  the  precincts  of 
the  forest  of  Mar,  thinking  less  of  war  than  of  love,  and 
less  of  the  great  object  of  his  enterprise  than  of  the  yel- 
low locks  of  Moina  Grordon. 

A  forest  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a  favourite 
spot  with  chroniclers  and  taletellers,  as  the  scene  of  all 
sorts  of  romantic  adventures ;  but  the  great  forests  of 
Germany  or  of  eastern  France,  the  lofty  pine-woods  of 
the  Pyrenees  or  the  Alps,  or  the  thick  and  venerable 
masses  of  vegetation  that  afforded  shelter  for  the  mili- 
tary robbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  are  very  different 
from  that  wild  mixture  of  low  woodland,  heath,  and 
steep  crag,  green  patches  of  herbage  on  which  the  deer 
browses,  and  black  and  dangerous  bogs  and  marshes 
which  constitute  the  wilderness  tract  called  a  Highland 
forest.  But  though  less  magnificent  and  awfril  than  the 
gieat  German  woods,  or  the  lofty  and  endless  forests 
of  North  America,  these  natural  wildernesses  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  present  a  variety  of  feature,  and 
a  romance  of  effect  and  of  situation,  which  has  peculiar 
charms  for  the  free  rover  of' these  wilds,  and  is  the  de- 
light of  the  imaginative  Celt  of  the  north. 

The  party  had  not  penetrated  far  into  the  wood, 
when  the  sight  of  the  deer  bounding  through  the  passes, 
and  rushing  in  crowds  along  the  open  glades  of  the  wil- 
derness, with  the  occasional  whirr  of  the  game  which 
started  in  coveys  at  their  feet,  stirred  up  the  spirits  of 
Alaster's  followers  for  the  chase,  and  instantly  changed 
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SsT  a  time  all  thoughts  of  the  slogan  of  strife  into  the 
gay  and  cheerful  halloo  of  the  hunter. 

Away  they  all  soon  went,  therefore,  in  scattered 
groups  among  the  bushes,  for  a  powerful  Highland  hun- 
ger having  by  this  time  entered  their  stomachs,  from 
Qie  effects  of  the  morning's  march,  no  effort  of  their 
youthfid  commander  could  restrain  die  eagerness  of  his 
men,  stimulated  as  they  were  by  so  many  potent  excite- 
ments. But  few  guns  being  at  this  time  possessed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  these  northern  regions,  the  bow  and 
arrow  were  chiefly  used  for  wounding  at  a  distance,  and 
the  shafts  that  flew  in  every  quarter  around  them  as 
they  rejoiced  in  the  sport,  soon  provided  the  party  with 
ample  and  substantial  seasoning  to  the  small  portions 
of  oatmeal  which  each  man  carried  in  a  bag  slung  be- 
hind him. 

The  forest  now  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the  new  deer- 
hunters,  which  became  fainter  to  each  group  as  they 
receded  from  each  other,  and  became  hidden  in  the  en- 
tangling intricacies  of  the  wood.  The  delight  of  the 
hunt  soon  proved  as  seducing  to  Alaster  as  it  was  to 
the  most  eager  of  his  comrades ;  and  cautious  prudence 
being  no  part  of  his  character,  he,  in  the  eagerness  of 
the  chase,  lost  all  command  of  his  men,  and  even  know- 
ledge where  most  of  them  were ;  three  or  four  followers 
only  being  ultimately  within  sight,  who  made  any  an- 
swer to  such  calls  as  he  now  thought  it  safe  to  makb 
in  this  part  of  the  forest.  A  noble  buck,  upon  which 
he  had  fixed  his  eyes,  having  taken  a  direction  separate 
from  the  others,  he  and  those  immediately  near  him 
were  led  to  pursue  it  down  an  irregular  bsmk  beside  a 
small  stream,  which  wdund  its  way  through  an  open 
part  of  the  wood,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  shot  at  it ;  but 
it  being  no  easy  matter  to  follow  such  an  animal  '*  by 
speed  of  foot,"  Alaster  was  ultimately  far  parted  from 
the  main  body,  and  deeply  entangled  in  the  depths  of 
the  wilderness. 

By  the  time,  therefore,  that  the  buck  fell  under  the 
shafts  of  its  eager  followers,  and  the  small  group  were 
proceeding  to  carry  it  away  from  the  spot,  &e  triumph 
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of  Alaster  was  not  a  little  damped,  on  perceiving  that  be 
could  form  no  idea  of  the  direction  wluch  he  now  ought 
to  take,  and  that  the  shrill  sounds  of  his  whistle  were 
only  answered  by  the  echoes  that  reverberated  from  the 
deep  solitudes  of  the  wood. 

"  Come  along,  Colin,''  he  said  at  length  to  the  fol- 
lower who  since  Farquhar's  death,  had  become  his 
favourite,  ^^lay  the  beast  on  thy  shoulders,  and  let 
us  turn  up  this  bank :  when  we  come  to  the  higher 
and  more  open  part  of  the  wood,  no  doubt  my  thought- 
less ceamachs  will  soon  reply  to  the  call  of  my 
whistle." 

The  little  company  of  four  persons  vigorously  set 
forth  and  mounted  the  bank,  the  wild  solitude  echoing 
to  their  tread,  and  the  rising  autunmal  breeze  beginning 
to  sweep  with  rustling  freshness  through  the  openings 
in  the  forest.  But  still  no  sign  of  living  creature  ap- 
peared, for  the  red  deer  themselves  had  been  frightened 
off  by  the  shouts  of  the  whole  party,  the  gray  fox  dared 
not  to  howl  until  night  spread  in  indistinct  darkness 
over  the  fastnesses  of  the  forest,  and  Alaster  now 
began  to  hesitatie,  whether  he  would  continue  to  mount 
to  the  highest  ground  near,  for  the  chance  of  recover- 
ing his  men,  or  whether,  by  returning  to  the  stream 
below,  and  following  its  course,  he  should  sim}dy 
try  to  ascertain  his  position  in  the  wood.  After  con- 
sulting for  a  few  moments  with  his  men,  he  soon  deter- 
mined, as  usual,  on  the  bolder  course,  and  perceiving  a 
track  which  led  to  an  open  spot  on  his  right,  he  pursued 
it  steadily,,  notwithstanding  the  weariness  of  his  follow 
ers,  convinced  that  he  was  drawing  near  to  the  very 
innermost  recesses  of  these  wilds. 

"  Deevil  a  leg  can  we  lift  mair,"  grumbled  one  of  his 
men  to  his  neighbour,  that  their  leader  might  hear  himi 
••besides,  what  is  the  use  o'  this  Lowlander's  march, 
without  a  crowdy  in  the  wame,  or  a  snuff  in  the  nose, 
when  we're  famish'd  wi'  the  starve,  an'  no  a  pan  to 
make  a  brotli  o'  the  beastie?"  he  added,  looking  rue- 
ftdly  to  the  dead  buck  under  which  the  hindmost-  man 
oegan  to  waddle  with  weary  discontent.    *'  Just  lay  her 
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down,  Colin,  my  lad,  and  tell  the  young  duuraasal,  she'll 
no  gang  a  foot  farther." 

The  man  did  not  require  a  second  hint  to  turn  dog- 
ged, so  throwing  the  buck  with  a  bound  on  the  sod,  he 
refused  to  trudge  another  step,  unless,  as  he  said, 
^  Master  Alaster  would  let  him  comfort  himself  with  a 
slice  or  two  off  the  hurdies  of  the  venison  beast,  whilk 
was  needful  now  for  their  ^refreshment ;"  besides,  as 
the  man  argued,  it  being  much  easier  for  gentlemen 
hunters  to  carry  their  food  in  the  place  appropriated  for 
It,  than  for  each  man  to  bear  it  on  his  neck  like  a  Low- 
land flesher. 

The  perils  of  the  place  and  the  consequences  of  his 
own  thoughtlessness  began  to  be^  perceived  by  the 
youthful  leader,  thus  separated  from  the  body  of  his 
joen  and  obliged  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  close  of 
the  day  in  a  part  of  the  forest  unknown  to  him,  and 
where  his  few  followers  were  every  instant  liable  to  be 
surrounded  and  cut  off  by  the  bold  deer-stalkers,  Gror- 
dons  and  Macrabins  and  -all,  who  were  intimate  with 
^very  pass  and  turning  within  the  bospm  of  the  wood. 
*^  If  we  must  stop  and  rest,"  he  said,  looking  round 
him,  and  seeing  the  necessity  of  giving  way  to  circum- 
stances, ^  it  shall  not  be  here ;  we  must  not,  in  this  ex- 
pedition skulk  like  cravens  in  the  glen,  for  however 
s/naU  our  numbers,  I  will  never  play  any  other  than  a 
bold  game.  See  you,  lads,  yonder  bushy  rock  that 
raises  its  tufted  head  like  a  black  feather  in  the  heart  of 
the  wood ! — let  us  up  to  the  top  of  the  crags,  and  kin- 
dle our  fire  and  roast  our  buck.  It  will  be  a  candlO' 
to  light  the  steps  of  our  own  men  to  find  us ;  for  we 
shall  raise  a  flame  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  that  shall 
be  Seen  even  from  the  turrets  of  old  Braemar." 

^*  Lord-sake,  Maister  Alaster,"  said  an  old  High- 
lander, '^  y  eUl  no  mean  to  light  up  a  low  here  amang 
the  trees,  just  to  show  the  wild  Gordons,  an'  a'  other 
reivers,  frae  Inverr^y  to  Abersnithak,  that  here  we  are, 
four  puir  chields,  that'll  no  be  a  mouthful  to  thae  woi 
licows  o'  the  wud  " 

«^  Huisht,  huishii  Donald  I"  said  the  youth  familiarly  ^, 
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M I  know  it's  ill  speaking  to  a  Highlandman  with  an 
empty  stomach,  but  wait  till  you  and  I  get  a  picking  off 
the  ribs  of  that  dead  venison,  and  a  thow  o'  heat  from 
a  cheerful  bleeze  before  us,  and  I'll  warrant  we'll  be 
uble  to  look  down  frae  the  tap  o'  that  crag  on  Gru- 
mach  Grordon  himsel  an'  a'  his  men.  Up,  lads !  *  mount 
an'  go,'  as  the  Sassenach  sang  says. 

Up  the  four  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  craggy  hill, 
and  flint  and  steel  being  a  part  of  their  travelling  equip- 
ment, in  a  few  minutes  the  crackling  fire  began  to 
cheer  the  weatherbeaten  faces  of  the  Highlandmen, 
who  smiled  grimly  with  pleasure  as  they  saw  the  smoke 
and  blaze  arise  above  the  woods,  while,  like  other  trav- 
ellers in  the  desert,  they  roasted  collops  cut  off*  the 
venison,  on  the  nearest  embers,  with  which,  eyer  and 
anon,  they  stayed  their  hunger.  Besides  this,  they 
were  not  even  without  a  drop  of  the  clear  dew,  so  spe- 
cially a  distillation  of  the  mountains  of  the  north,  which 
one  of  them  supplied,  with  little  ceremony  in  the  apph- 
cation,  from  the  mouth-piece  of  a  good-sized  bullock's 
horn,  that  was  slung  beneath  the  small  sheepskin  bag 
under  his  arm,  and  which  latter  held  also  a  modicum 
of  oatien  meal,  both  being  the  constant  companions,  if 
possible,  of  a  Highlandman's  journey. 

**  Faith,  lads,  this  same  is  a  comfort  an'  a  consola- 
tion afler  our  day's  wark,"  said  Colin  Macrone  to  his 
two  neighbours,  as  they  sat  gazing  in  the  cheerful  blaze 
of  the  fire. 

"What  wark?"  said  the  third  jeeringly^  "I  won- 
der what  gude  we've  done  for  the  auld  earl  this  day, 
wandering  here  in  the  woods  just  like  what  I've  heard 
Mass  John  tell  o'  auld  Dauvit,  the  king  o'  the  Chews, 
or  Nebechudneighbour,  that  was  banished  to  the  fields, 
an  took  up  his  quarters  wi'  the  prute  peasts,  for 
want  o'  a  decent  lodgings.  So  here  are  we  in  the  ene- 
my's land,  cocked  up  on  the  tap  o'  a  coggly  crag,  just 
for  a  mark  to  be  shot  at  like  a  cappercuUzie,  wi'  the 
long  arrows  of  thae  crafty  Gordons.  Fajth,  lads,  ye've 
picked  your  last  bane,  an'  drank  your  last  toothfii',  Tra 
thinking;"  and  in  illustration  of  his  grumbling  remark 
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this  learned  Highlander  tdok  his  last  tug  at  a  spaul  of 
the  venison  which  he  held,  and  then  threw  the  hone 
angrily  into  the  fire. 

"  See  you  how  gloriously  the  flame  mounts  and  illu- 
minates the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest,  from  Braemar  to 
Glenskiach?"  said  Alaster  with  admiration,  as  he 
watched  the  effects  of  their  fire  on  the  reddened  objects 
aro\md.  "  The  remainder  of  otr  lads  cannot  be  far  off, 
and  they  must  obey  this  signal  beacon-light ; — ^but  rest 
you,  my  men,  and  I  will  watch ; — for  from  this  point, 
while  our  fire  blazes,  I  can  see  the  very  birds  as  they 
go  to  their  soft  nests  on  the  branches  beneath  us,  and  the 
cautious  badger  could  not  look  out  of  his  hole  near  but 
I  should  know  it." 

**  Young  callants  are  aye  confident,"  whispered  the 
wise  Highlander,  with  a  Gaelic  "humph !"  through  his 
nose ;  a  sound  that  was  exceedingly  expressive  to  his 
approving  companions — but  as  Highland  shentlemen,  of 
that  day  in  particular,  were  nowise  disturbed  at  the 
idea  of  losing  their  lives  "  the  night  afore  the  mom,"  as 
they  were  wont  to  express  it,  taking  their  chance  as 
usual,  all  now  round  the  fire,  excepting  their  leader, 
laid  themselves  down  to  sleep  wi^out  the  slightest 
anxiety. 

It  needs  no  Highland  seer  to  tell,  that  the  confidence 
natural  to  youth  and  a  brave  spirit,  while  it  is  some- 
times the  cause  of  surprising  success,  is  by  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  things  much  oftener  the  occasion  of 
sad  disaster.  The  foundation  of  it  in  Alaster  on  this 
occasion  could  not  be  expected  to  last  long  in  any 
vigour,  for  overcoming  sleep  will  deprive  the  sharp- 
est eyes  of  their^  keenness,  and  the  brightest  blaze  of 
light  to  assist  the  sight  in  darkness  will  die  away,  un- 
less fed  with  materials  not  obtained  withoiit  trouble 
even  in  a  Highland  wood.  Accordingly  the  comfort- 
able indolence  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  soon 
had  the  effect  of  dulling  the  exertion  necessary  to  keep 
it  in  vigour ;  and  as  the  flame  before  him  began  to  get 
low,  and  the  surrounding  objects  to  become  lost  in  the 
obscurity,  the  increasmg  difiiculty  of  keeping  his  look- 
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out  with  any  intensity,  caused  the  drowsy  leader  to 
seek  for  excuses  for  relaxing  in  his  watchMness  until 
he  fairly  began  to  nod  at  his  post. 

**  Since  the  rest  of  my  men  have  not  made  their  ap- 
pearance," he  said  to  himself,  *^^e  must  each  take  our 
turn  at  this  weary  watch  f  and  then  he  shook  by  the 
shoulders  each  of  the  three  who  now  snored  beside 
him ;  but  for  the  present  that  was  a  vain  endea?oiir, 
for  the  philosophic  mountaineers,  having  previously 
made  up  their  minds  to  die  or  Uve  just  as  Providence 
might  order  it,  seemed  determined  to  give  themselves  no 
trouble,  particularly  during  sleep,  whether  they  were  to 
rise  again  with  their  lives,  or  '^  pe  killed  the  night  like 
shentlemans.*^ 

As  a  few  brands  still  continued  to  crackle  dimly  on 
the  fire,  the  near  objects  on  the  summit  of  the  crag 
began  to  assume  all  shapes  to  the  half-closed  eyes  of 
the  watcher;  the  bushes  and  rocks  became  reddish 
black  and  brownish  gray  in  then-  grotesque  mdistdnct- 
ness ;  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  surrounding  forest 
which  he  overlooked  appeared  almost  to  unite  with  the 
dull  starlight  of  the  heavy  midnight  sky.  Sometimes 
the  weary  watcher  thought  he  heard  the  birds  below 
as  if  whispering  to  each  other  among  the  bushes,  and 
again  he  thought  the  red  deer  seemed  to  be  clambering 
up  the  crag  to  obtain  a  heat  from  his  fire ;  but  he  ima- 
gined at  times  that  they  almost  had  the  faces  of  men, 
and  appeared  to  nod  with  plumed  heads  instead  of 
antlers  of  horn,  as  if  the  four-footed  creatures  were 
making  signs  to  each  other. 

Suddenly,  as  he  gazed  around  in  his  watch,  one  of 
the  short  stumps  of  trees  below  on  the  crag  began  evi- 
dently to  move,  which  greatly  surprised  h'jn ;  and  as  he 
opened  wider  his  eyes  to  observe  this  pnenomenon,  the 
sprouting  branches  remaining  on  the  object  began  to 
look,  the  upper  one  first,  exceedingly  Uke  the  cock's 
feather  on  the  front  of  a  Highland  gentleman's  bonnet, 
and  then  the  branches  below  to  resemble  the  end  of  a 
bow  and  the  feathery  heads  of  arrows.  Next  after, 
something  like  a  nose  projected  from  near  the  top,  as 
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the  Stump  evidently  moved  upwards,  and  two  shining 
things  on  each  side  began,  like  glowworms,  or  like 
human  eyes,  to  reflect  the  bedimmed  light  of  the  fire. 

The  drowsy  watcher,  as  he  sat,  was  puzzling  his 
dreamy  reason  to  account  for  so  remarkable  an  occur- 
rence, when  suddenly  he  found  himself  seized  on  be- 
hind, evidently  in  the  clutch  of  a  wild  beast,  while 
half  a  dozen  more  stiunps  appeared  to  rise  up  from 
among  the  bushes  around,  and  in  another  instant  a 
shout  was  set  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  crag,  so  hoarse 
and  wild  that  it  half-stunned,  half-awaked  him  into 
startled  recollection,  for  in  it  he  recognised  the  cath- 
ghairm  or  war-cry  of  the  clan  of  the  Grordons,  which 
sounded  up  in  a  shout  from  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
while  himself  and^his  little  party  were  surrounded  by 
nearly  twenty  persons,  and  at  once  taken  prisoners 
witliout  a  blow.  A  strong  arm  held  him  fast  in  its 
gripe  behind,  while  another  bound  a  cord  around  him ; 
and  as,  finding  it  useless  to  resist,  he  cast  his  eyes 
round  upon  the  face  that,  as  one  was  tying  his  arms, 
grinned  with  a  triumphant  laugh  upon  him,  he  recog- 
nised, by  the  faint  glare  of  the  fire,  the  strongly  marked 
features  of  old  Grumach  Gordon.   . 

**  Hagh  ! — 'agh ! — she  has  her  noo !"  exclaimed  the 
veteran  deer-stalker,  chuckling  with  joy  as  he  pulled 
the  cords  round  the  body  of  the  astonished  youth.  "  If 
the  Sassenach  callant  doesna  mend  her  manners  noo, 
she'll  ne'er  see  the  auld  castle  o'  Braemar  ony  more." 

"Is  that  the  chance  ye  give  a  brave  man  for  his 
life  ?  to  bind  his  arms  for  fear  he  should  harm  you, 
and  take  his  sword  because  you  dare  not  meet  it,"  said 
Alaster,  scowling  in  scorn  on  his  adversary. 

"  We  dinna  feght  incarnate  deevils,  an'  witchcraft, 
an'  glaumory,"  said  the  chieftain  knowingly ;  "  the  Gor- 
dons dinna  deal  wi'  the  homed-ane,  or  kindle  fires 
under  the  cloud  of  night,  and  mutter  spells  in  the  dark 
wood ;  but  ye  shall  haye  your  sword,  young  man,  in 
broad  daylight,  for  I  have  my  revenge  to  take  out  of 
you  before  you  leave  the  bailie  o'  Glenskiach.  For- 
ward, my  lads,  wi'  your  prisoners  I" 
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The  four  reluctant  captives  (for  the  other  tliree  of 
Alaster's  party  had  been  bound  almost  in  their  sleep) 
were  led  or  rather  dragged  down  the  steep  of  the  crag, 
at  tiie  bottom  of  which  they  were  met  by  a  number 
more  of  the  Grordons  and'Macrabins,  who  placing  them 
in  the  centre  with  another  grin  of  satisfaction,  the 
whole  began  to  march  forward  in  silence  through  the 
wood. 

"  Are  ye  leeving  yet,  or  are  ye  dead,  Donald  V  said 
Colin  M acrone  to  his  nearest  neighbour,  as  they  rustled 
their  way  through  the  bushes ;  ^  bite  your  finger,  man, 
an'  try  if  ye  be  dreaming  or  waking." 

**  How  can  I  bite  my  finger,"  said  the  other  sulkily, 
^  when  I  canna  put  up  a  claw  to  scratch  my  ain  head 
when  it  itches  ?  not  having  the  use  o'  my  arms,  as  ye 
8ee,butlefl  to  stoitre  through  the  wood  in  the  dark, 
and  trussed^  up  wi'  a  tow,  just  like  moor-hen  for  the 
spit — teevil  take  it !" 

"  Hoogh !  ye'U  be  hangH  the  mom,  Donald,  so  never 
heedr"  rejoined  his  neighbour,  consolingly ;  "  but  may- 
be they'll  do  us  the  pleasure  to  shoot  us  wi'  poother 
an'  lead.  Oh!  but  that  would  be  a  pleasant  an'  a 
ghentlemanly  death^^lads;  but  it's  o'er  gude  for  the 
likes  o'  us." 

"  It  was  a  God's  mercy  that  we  got  sic  a  meal  o' 
the  venison,  lads,"  said  the  third,  in  a  low  voice ;  *"  the 
coUops  were  sae  sweet  when  bristled  in  the  fire  last 
night.  It's  a  meeserable  uncomfortable  thing  to  be 
hanged  wi'  a  hungry  belly." 

"  Oigh !  maybe  we'll  no  be  just  hang't  this  time." 
said  Colin,  gayly — "see  you  how  proudly  Maister 
Alaster  walks,  though  he's  girded  round  like  a  sauted 
ham  ?— odd,  if  I  could  only  get  my  right  hand  up  to 
pick  my  lug,  or  my  twa  fingers  in  my  mouth  to  gie  iL\e 
reiver's  whistle,  I  would  try  whether  there's  aught  in 
the  wood  but  wild  cats  an'  badgers.  I  say,  lads- 
whisper." 

"What  is't?"  said  the  others;  "  huisht— 4hey'B 
hear  us." 

"  Let  us  all  three  set  up  a  skraigh — ^ 
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«•  What  for,  Colin  ?  eh  t  Lord,  they'll  murder  us." 

"  Deevil  may  care !  better  to  be  murdered  decently 
at  night,  than  to  be  hang't  the  mom's  morning.  Set 
up  a  skraigh,  I  say,  that  may  be  heard  to  the  very 
gates  o*  Braemar.  There's  some  gude  11  come  c'tr— 
here  goes,  all  at  once — ^hoo-uigh  *" 

The  screech  with  which  the  three  Highlanders  most 
unexpectedly  disturbed  the  dead  silence  of  the  night 
almost^  startled  the  very  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  roused 
the  birds  in  their  nests,  as  it  echoed  away  in  the  dells 
of  the  forest.  Darkness  itself  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  give  way  to  the  sound,  and  strange  noises  to  arise  in 
the  distance,  which  might  indeed  be  the  rustling  of  the 
red  deer  or  some  other  prowlers  of  the  wood. 

"  The  Lord  pe  near  us !  Got  tamn !— what*8  that  ?'* 
exclaimed  old  Grumach  Grordon,  and  several  others  on 
the  instant,  as  they  stopped  short  in ^  astonishment  at 
the  shout,  "  that's  witchery  an'  glaumory  again — ^kill 
the  Mars-men,  kill  them  at  once !" 

"  Hoo-uigh  !" — shouted  th^  Highlanders,  a  second 
time,  in  which  the  leader,  taking  their  hint,  now  heartily 
jmned,  while  the  Gordons  for  an  instant  were  perfectly 
paralyzed ;  and  before  the  echo  had  died  away  in  the 
distant  hollows  of  the  wood,  a  rustling  was  heard  on  the 
left  of  the  party,  figures  appeared  to  start  out  among 
the  trees,  and  in  another  instant  the  partial  silence  was 
again  disturbed  by  a  broken  and  somewhat  running 
shout,  set  up  at  no  great  distance,  as  if  meant  for  an 
answer  to  the  random  screech  of  the  Mars-men. 

The  Grordons  appeared  now  to  be  in  utter  conftision, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  or  whether  to  attack 
or  defend  themselves  from  the  Unseen  enemy,  if  enemy 
it  were — or  whether  to  turn  their  swords  upon  their 
shouting  prisoners,  who  seemed  patiently  to  wait  the 
issue  of  their  strange  experiment.  A  figure  or  two  be- 
gan to  draw  near.  "  Huragh  for  Braemar !  and  down 
with  the  reivers  of  the  wood !"  shouted  Alaster,  start- 
ing forth  from  the  side  of  Grumach  Gordon. 

"  Braemar !  Braemar !"  shouted  also  the  strangers, 
who  could  not  now  be  mistaken — and  in  a  few  mo- 
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ments  a  rush  of  them  came  close  upon  the  position -of 
the  terrified  Gordons. 

"  Braemar !  Braemar  I"  answered  in  return  the  three 
prisoners  in  the  centre  of  the  party ;  taking  advantage 
of  the  confusion,  and  rushmg  in  a  hody  against  those 
who  guarded  them,  they,  without  ^  stroke  being  aimed 
at  them,  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  towards  their 
own  party,  who  now  began  to  fit  shafts  to  their 
bowstrings,  and  prepare  for  a  general  combat  in  the 
dark. 

The  Mhts-men,  however,  afraid  of  killing  any  of 
their  own,  rushed  in  among  the  Grordons  sword  in 
hand. '  The  clashing  of  their  weapons  now  sounded 
through  the  wood ;  the  deer-reivers  gave  way  every 
where,  uncertain  of  tKe  number  of  their  assailants,  and 
hardly  able  even  to  distinguish  each  other,  while  the 
whole  skirmish  was  rather  an  unmanly  ccmfiision  than 
a  creditable  strife. 

^^Hold  ofiT,  my  men!  come  hither,  and  leave  this 
disgraceful  skirmishing,  jiow  as  we  are  none, of  us 
longer  prisoners,"  shouted  Alaster ;  "  the  Mars-men  do 
not  willingly  meet  their  enemies  in  the  dark,  and  if 
Grumach  Gordon  will  leave  me  and  my  three  com- 
rades the  cla3nnores  that  they  took  from  us  when  they 
surprised  us  on  the  crag,  we  shall  meet  again  in  broad 
day,  when  I  shall  dehver  to  him  the  Earl  of  Mar*s 
pleasure,  with  good-will  to  fight  if  that  be  necessary, 
but  with  better  to  spare  the  drawing  of  blood." 

"  I  scorn  to  keep  the  arms  of  those  who  seem  more 
ip  league  with  the  black  Devil  than  with  the  Earl  of 
Mar  himself,"  said  Grumach,  throwing  down  the  sword 
of  Alaster  on  the  sod ;  "  but  blood  only,  if  it  can  be  spilt 
fairly  on  the  field,  shall  satisfy  the  mind  and  avenge 
the  afironts  put  upon  me — Grumach  Gordon.  And 
so,  young  man,  I  bid  thee  heartily  defiance.  Come, 
lads,  the  Gordons  will  yet  have  their  day  with  these 


men." 


Thus  saying,  the  old  reiver  led  oflT  his  men,  while 
Alaster  and  his  followers  soon  again  stretched  them- 
selves on  the  dryest  part  of  the  bank :  here  the  whole 
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tested  on  their  arms  till  the  clear  light  of  day  shone 
down  between  the  trees,  and  showed  to  the  ^t  who 
were  awake  the  beauty  of  several  open  copses  in  the 
Burrounding  forest. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  moming  was  somewhat  advanced  ere  the  High- 
land party  in  the  wood  could  rouse  ^emselves  fiom 
the  heavy  slumbers  that  succeeded  all  the  toilsome 
adventures  of  the  previous  day  and  night,  and  consider- 
ably farther  ere  Uie  men  were  in  readiness  to  resume 
their  march  towards  the  habitations  of  the  reivers  in 
Glenskiach.  The  ground  on  which  they  had  slept  for 
some  hours,  though  soft,  was  damp  and  cold ;  the 
limbs  of  the  sleepers  when  they  wakened  were  sti^T, 
and  ached  with  fatigue;  the  autumnal  moming  was 
raw  and  chili,  and  die  Farquharsons  and  M^Crones, 
of  whom  the  party  was  chiefly  composed,  stretched 
themselves  and  rubbed  their  benumbed  arms  and  legs, 
as  th^  looked  around  them  in  the  silent  and  solitary 
forest,  and  curled  their  noses  in  each  other's  faces  with 
true  Highland  sulkiness  and  discontent.  Not  a  fire 
was  yet  lighted  to  cheer  them ;  for  the  green  smoking 
wood,  round  which  a  few  of  them  gathered,  would  not 
burn;  the  tali  Scotch  firs,  under  the  prickly  foliage ^ 
which  they  had  lain*  excluded  the  faint  beams  of  lYtB 
moming  sun  from  the  gloomy  spot  where  they  were 
crowded  together ;  and  the  distant  openings  in  the  thick 
forest  only  served  to  let  in  upon  the  party  a  snell 
stream  of  mountain  wind,  which  had  completely  parted 
with  its  calcic  as  it  passed  over  the  snowy  summits 
of  Ben^nevis  and  Benaw. 

"  It's  tamn'd  meeserable  this !"  said  Colin  M*Cron6 
to  his  neighbour ;  the  ludicrous  curl  which  drew  up  his 
nose  as  he  spoke,  elevating  dso  the  drop  which  hung 
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at  the  point  of  it  *^  Mj  houghs  are  caolder  than  wf 
haimds,  and  my  haunds  are  caulder  than  my  hurdies," 
he  added,  essaying  to  rub  his  bare  knees,  which  the 
kilt  he  wore  was  not  intended  to  cover,  with  his  red 
fists,  which  never  had  known  a  glove ;  *•*'  Donald !  shake 
,  the  scarrag  anoth  your  oxter,  an'  see  if  there  be  a  drap 
o' the  bluid  o' barley  left." 

"Teevil  a  drap,"  growled  Donald,  shaking  the 
empty  flask.  ^^An'  the  very  snufl*  is  frozen  in  the 
mull!  Tamn  the  Gordons  an^  the  Macrabins!  I 
tell'd  you,  Colin,  that  we're  waur  aff  here  in  the  wud, 
than  auld  Nepechudneighbour,  when  he  gaed  to  live 
wi'  the  prute  peasts — ^I'm  saying,  lads — ^" 

"What  is't  ye'll  say  noo?"  was  the  other's  reply. 

"  She'll  be  a  bad  cheneral — that  Alaster,  I'm  think- 
ing," continued  Donald,  ^'  to  pring  us  into  sic  a  place  as 
this  wi'  naethmg  but  eauld  an'  hunger ;  an'  us  made 
prisoners  at  our  ain  fireside  last  night,  without  a  stroke 
o'  the  claymore  for  the  honour  o'  Braemar ;  an'  to  be 
march'd  through  the  wud  wi'  a  rope  about  her  middle, 
an'  her  haunds  tied  behint  her  back  like  a  veal  cai( 
•—cot  tamn ! — tVs  not  like  the  usage  o'  a  shentlemans.'* 

"  What'U  she  mean  to  do  then  ?"  inquired  the  other; 
his  Highland  suspicion  also  roused.  "  Will  she  tun 
her  back  an'  gae  hame  ?" 

"  Noh — ^noh,  indeed  ;  but  if  she  disna  get  a  fleg  al 
the  Grordons,  the  day  afore  the  morrow,  she'll  maybe 
begin  to  think  her  ain  thoght." 

"  Get  up,  lads  !— up !"  shouted  a  Farquharson  who 
acted  as  lieutenant  under  Alaster.  «  Forget  yon  the 
work  we  have  to  do  before  the  sun  that's  long  before 
va  droops  behint  the  Grampians?" 

"What  wark,  maister  Lauchey!"  growled  Donald 
askance,  as  the  lieutenant  passed  him ;  but  the  musterer 
was  too  busy  to  heed  the  query,  and  too  wise  to  notice 
the  murmurs  which  in  several  places  began  to  assume 
a  mutmous  appearance  among  the  grumbling  groupe 
of  this  rude  encampment. 

When  the  smoke  of  two  or  three  fires  began  to  ascend, 
however,  and  the  Highlanders  had  got  a  few  mouthfi^ 
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of  the  venison  and  game  which  had  been  shot  in 
abundance  by  the  larger  party  xthe  day  previous,  they 
began  to  grin  with  satisfaction  in  each  other's  faces, 
and  to  show  their  restored  good-humour  by  sporting 
sundry  gibes  and  jokes,  which  were  much  more  enjoyed 
among  themselves  than  they  could  be  by  our  southland 
readers ;  who  albeit  have  but  small  relish  for  Highland 
wit,  particularly  through  the  medium  of  our  attempted 
translation  into  such  anglicised  Scotch  as  might  make 
it  understood.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  the  time  the 
men  had  made  and  partaken  of  their  various  crowdies 
and  oaten  cakes,  and  their  savoury  stews  of  the  flesh 
of  the  game,  with  a  stiff  dram  of  the  indispensable 
usquebaugh,  they  found  both  their  tempers  and  their 
valour  greatly  improved,  and  set  forth  towards  the 
haunt  of  the  Crordons  in  Glenskiach  with  vigorous 
strides  and  high  hopes  of  the  issue  of  their  expedition. 

Coming  soon  after  to  an  open  part  of  the  forest  they 
mounted  a  rugged  height,  and  Alaster  surveyed  with 
delight  the  romantic  variety  of  the  wild  scenery  before 
him,  which  on  the  right  swept  away  over  woods  and 
glen^  towards  the  braes  of  Abernethy ;  and  on  his  left 
the  view  became  lost  in  the  rugged  fastnesses  of  the 
forest  of  Athol.  He  iiow  began  to  understand  with 
greater  precision  the  localities  of  the  extensive  district 
of  the  Mar-wood,  and  was  somewhat  vexed  that  he 
should  have  been  on  the  previous  night  surprised  by 
the  Crordon's  men,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  little 
valley  or  woody  covert  of  Glenskiach. 

Into  one  end  of  this  glen  the  party  now  began  to 
descend ;  and  various  contending  thoughts  ^nd  unde- 
fined purposes  by  degrees  occupied  the  mind  of  ita 
youthM  leader,  as  he  surveyed,  in  occasional  peeps 
through  the  covert,  the  distant  windings  of  the  Dee,  and 
meditated  on  his  night-adventure  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  on  all  that  interested  him  regarding  Moina  Crordon. 
His  broodings.  became  more  and  more  serious  as  he 
drew  near  to  the  spot  where  she  dwelt,  and  as  he 
thought  of  his  own  circumstances,  as  leader  of  a  party 
Bent  for  the  express  purpose  of  killing  or  banishing  (a 
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much  more  difficult  matter)  him  whom  he  had  yowed 
to  protect,  and  who,  whatever  else  he  might  be,  was 
still  the  father  of  one  becoming  dearer  to  his  thoughts 
every  moment. 

The  small  green  plat,  in  front  of  the  little  assemblage 
of  houses,  or  rather  bothys,  where  the  deer-reivers 
lived,  now  opened  out  in  the  wood  in  frotit  of  the 
party,  and  Alaster  heard,  with  some  concern,  the  bitter 
vows  of  his  followers  as  they  approached  the  i>aille  of 
what  they  were  determined  to  do  with  the  lawless 
spoilers  of  the  forest,  so  soon  as,  in  a  fair  fray,  they 
could  get  them  within  the  strokes  of  their  cla3rroores. 
But  no  one  as  yet  appeared  near;  not  even  a  child 
played  before  the  doors,  or  an  M  woman  was  seen  to 
water  her  yam  or  spread  her  clothes  on  the  little  green  in 
-front  of  the  hamlet ;  nor  had  a  single  Gordon  been  observed 
or  heard  in  the  wood  during  the  march  of  the  morning. 

There  seemed  something  strange  in  the  eyes  of 
Alaster,  if  not  ominous,  in  all  this.  Not  even  the 
shghtest  wreath  of  smoke  seemed  to  curl  from  the 
wattled  chimneys  of  the  bothys  as  the  party  drew  up 
in  front ;  and  it  was  evident  that  either  the  place  was 
deserted  by  the  deer-stalkers,  or  they  had  allowed  their 
eneniies  to  get  thus  near,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  entrap  them  by  some  concerted  ambuscade. 

Taking  with  him  Colin  M'Crone  and  anothei^ 
Alaster,  however,  left  his  party,  and  fearlessly  entered, 
as  before,  the  principal  building  of  the  bailie. 

A  veiy  different  scene  now  presented  itself  in  the 
interior  of  this  bam-like  house,  from  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed on  his  former  visit.  All  seemed  waste  and 
desolate.  The  fire  was  extinguished  that  had  formerly 
blazed  so  cheerfully,  although  its  embers  were  still 
warm  on  the  floor ;  and  instead  of  the  numerous  tiers 
of  hams  hanging  overhead,  the  blackened  raflers  of  the 
building  were  exposed  bare  and  unsightly  under  the 
dark  thatched  roof,  which  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished by  the  dim  light  that  entered  through  the 
well-stuffed  windows.  Some  rude  fumiturcj  including 
several  large  pots  and  earthen  vessels,  were  found  in 
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dds  and  the  -other  houses ;  but  not  a  living  creature 
was  to  be  seen,  save  a  pair  of  large  black  cats,  who 
scarcely  attempted  to  move,  but  sat  staring  with  their 
•green  eyes  upon  the  intruders^  and  in  Alaster's  appre- 
hension, agreeable  to  the  superstition  of  the  period,  had 
a  look  of  01  omen  with  them,  as  if  they  represented  the 
living  spirit  of  a  vengeance-predicting  desolation. 

The  whole  party  now  took  possession  of  the  hamlet^ 
at  least  for  the  present ;  and  foreseeing  that  they  might 
have  a  hungry  enough  time  of  it  before  their  present 
expedition  was  brought  to  a  clcsei^  they  were  deter- 
mined to  eat  and  drink  while  they  had  the  opportunity: 
so,  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed  the  chimneys 
smoked  as  briskly  as  ever  they  had  done  for  die 
Gordons,  and  the  venison  was  soon  after  stewing  and 
boiling  on  the  several  hearths  of  the  bothys. 

**  Shall  we  take  up  our  quarters  here,  maister,  if  ye 
please,  or  shall  we  not  ?"  said  Cohn  M^Crone  to 
Alaster,  as  the  latter  sat  thoughtfully  by  himself,  afler 
their  meal  was  over.  '^  It*s  a  gude  hame  enough  in  the 
wud,  an*  wha  kens  whare  we  may  catch  thae  reiver- 
hunters  ?  The  red  deer  are  no  half  sae  cunning,  though 
maybe  they  can  rin  faster,  and  we  msiy  chase  them 
firae  Abernethy  to  Aberdeen  wi'  naught  but  weary 
shanks  an'  hungry  hotchells  for  our  pains." 

"  Wherever  we  go,  we  shall  not  remain  here,  Colin," 
said  his  leader,  soberly,  **  within  the  heart  of  the  snare 
that  the  Gordons  have  laid  for  us.  Trust  me,  this 
unexpected  manoeuvre  bodes  no  good  to  the  success 
of  our  expedition.  But  we  must  even  now  be  up  and 
setting  forth.  Up,  my  lads ! — Up,  and  go  again. 
Tliere's  many  a  step  between  the  water  of  Durig  and 
the  birks  o'  Braemar." 

In  a  short  time  they  were  on  the  road  again,  or  rather 
tramping  through  the  brambly  passes  of  the  forest; 
two  trusty  men  having  in  the  mean  time  been  despatched 
in  different  directions  to  x)btain.  intelligence  of  the  posi^* 
tion  and  movemenis,  «f  the  reivers.  But  every  step 
they  proceeded,  the  mind  of  Alaster  became  more  and 
more  uneasy,  concerning  the  end  and  object  of  this 
strange  expedition,  in  which  he  was  acting  to  unwilling, 


and  yet  apparently  so  cruel  and  deceitful  a  part ;  ai^ 
his  feelings  became,  as  he  went,  deeply  affected  by  his 
constant  meditations  on  the  present  fate  and  future 
destiny  of  his  pretty  deliverer,  the  maiden  of  the  forest, 
M<Hna  Gordon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

As  day  closed  in,  Alac^r  Graham  again  halted  his 
party  under  the  shelter  of  a  green  knoll,  still  fardier 
towards  the  verge  of  die  forest,  and  near  the  border  of 
a  small  lake,  or  rather  strip  of  deep  water,  such  as  is 
often  found  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands.  Having 
posted  watchers,  one  oh  the  knoll,  aad  Several  others 
at  proper  points  near,  to  prevent  his  being  surprised 
while  he  arranged  future  operations,  he  allowed  his 
men  to  stretch  themselves  on  the  heath,  and  take  their 
rest  A  single  fire  had  been  kindled  in  a  sort  of  recess 
indented  into  tlie  knoll,  and,  as  the^meii  slept  around, 
a  succession  of  reflections  bordering  on  sadness  occur 
pied  the  moody  and  restless  thoughts  of  the  leader  of 
the  expedition. 

What  these  thoughts  referred  to  needs  little  detail, 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  youth  are  considered  in 
regard  to  his  noble  kinsman,  who  had  sent  him  to  root 
out  the  Gordons  from  the  forest — ^to  his  future  fame  and 
fortune,  which  so  much  depended  upon  his  fulfilling  Ills 
present  duty,  should  he  be  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the 
war  in  the  Lowlands,  of  which  he  had  formerly  heard 
some  distant  rumours,  and  even  ^  his  character  with 
his  men,  over  whom  he  had  accepted  the  command  in 
this  expedition,  and  who  were  bitterly  zealous  against 
the  reiver-chief,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  expel  or 
to  kill,  after  having  vowed  to  be  his  individual  protector. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this  was  a  feeling,  which  was 
as  usual  painful,  because  it  was  encompassed  with 
.anxiety,  and  alloyed  with  untoward  apprehension ;  and 
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yet  delightful,  because  it  was  new,  and  the  novelty  e(m« 
sisted  in  the  romance  of  imagined  perfectionTin  won^an^ 
in  a  world  where  all  else  is  imperfect.  It  was  the  hea- 
venly dream  of  impassioned  affection,  and  fond  friendship, 
where  all  else  seemed  to  him  coldness,  self-4nterest,  or 
avowed  hate.  Though  strong  and  manly  in  person, 
the  present  was  but  the  blossom  of  Alaster's  life,  and 
the  novel  sensation  of  love,  mingling  with  grateful  feel- 
ings to  his  pretty  deliverer,  came  over  his  «oul  like 
touching  music,  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  Mar-forest,, 
and  became  deepened  with  the  increasing  thoughtfidness 
of  manhood,  and  the*  necessary  anxieties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  his  situation. 

As  he  sat  thus  meditating,  the  man  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  knoll  descended  hastily  down,  and  assuming  an 
air  of  some  importance,  when  he  drew  near,  as  if  he 
had  a  mystery  to  communicate,  said  in  a  half-whisper, 
**  As  sure's  death !  captain,  there's  something  yonder  I" 

"Where?" 

"  Just  beyont  the  caun,  on  the  brae-face  f  come  and 
see." 

Alaster  mounted  the  knoll,  and  looked  forth,  with  as 
much  success  as  the  hazy  light  would  admit  of,  but 
could  see  nothing  remarkable.  "What  was  it  you 
saw?"  he  inquired  sharply. 

"  It  was  a  man,  or  it  was  a  natural  moving  thing,  or 
maybe  it  was  a  ghaist,"  said  the  Highlander. 

"  Poh !  mind  your  duty.  It  is  not  ghosts  you  are  to 
look  out  for,"  said  Alaster,  rather  peevishly. 

"  It's  the  God's  truth,"  said  the  man,  indignant  at  his 
leader's  want  of  faith — ^"  I  saw  it  wi'  my  een,  moving 
amang  the  breckans  aboon  the  loch.  If  it  wasna  for 
that  blinking  shred  o'  a  moon,  ye  would  see  it  yourseL 
But  deel-beliked,  I'll  send  a  shaft  through  its  wame, 
whatever  it  is,"  added  the  man,  setting  his  bow  in  order. 

"  You'll  do  no  such  thing,  without  a  challenge,  and  I 
giving  the  word,"  said  Alaster,  unwilling  to  trust  so 
much  to  the  discretion  of  the  Highlander. 

This  false  alarm  having  disturbed  his  reflections, 
however,  afler  descending  to  where  his  men  slept  in  the 
hollow,  he  took  a  torn  round  the  fool  of  the  little  hill. 
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towards  the  margin  of  the  small  pool  or  lake,  whose 
clear  waters  lay  cold  and  still  at  the  foot  of  the  slope ; 
and  scarcely  could  be  said  to  reflect  the  dim  beam  from 
what  the  Highland  sentinel  had  justly  called  a  shred 
of  a  moon,  which  seemed  to  mock  the  wild  landscape 
with  her  faint  gleam  of  hazy  light. 

The  silence  was  so  perfect,  in  this  open  solitude  of 
the  forest,  that  every  tread  of  Alaster's  foot  on  the  hol- 
low sod,  as  he  wandered  some  way  towards  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  under  cover  of  the  shadows  of  some  strag- 
gling birch-trees,  seemed  to  carry  a  loud  and  unwelcome 
echo,  that  gave  note  of  his  every  step,  to  some  distance 
round.     As  he  looked  forth  over  the  hght  end  of  the 
pool,  he  plainly  observed  a  long  shadow  move  slowly 
beyond  some  brushwood  between  him  and  the  shore. 
Stopping  suddenly,  the  shadow  also  stopped,  and  he 
heard  the  low  but  clear  ^^  ahem !"  of  a  woman^s  voice 
proceed  from  a  few  paces'  distance  beyond  the  brush- 
wood.    A  thought  instantly  struck  him ;  and  starting  at 
once  into  the  open  moonlight,  and  passing  the  bushes, 
he  perceived  a  female  wrapped  in  the  long  plaid  or 
sagum  of  the  Highlands,  her  head  covered  with  it  as  a 
hood,  in  the  fashion  of  the  north ;  and  as  she  stood  to 
await  his    approach,   he   soon   discovered   the   well- 
remembered  featmres  of  Moina  Gordon. 

**  Come  not  a  step  nearer,-"  she  said,  holding  up  her 
hand,  *'  unless  you  come  to  assure  me,  before  Heaven, 
who  looks  down  upon  us,  that  you  are  not  my  father^s 
enemy,  and  the  foe  of  my  clan, — and  that  you  mean  to 
keep  the  vow  you  made  to  me,  in  your  own  hour  of 
trouble." 

He  said  not  a  word,  as  he  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment 
with  sudden  excitement,  but  thrusting  his  hand  uito  his 
bosom,  and  taking  out  the  token  which  hung  by  a  riband 
from  his  neck,  he  held  it  in  the  light  of  the  moon ;  then 
kissing  it  fervently,  he  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and  mur- 
mured an  ejaculation,  that  ihe  great  God  who  watched 
over  them  both  would  be  pleased  to  send  a  sudden 
calamity  upon  him,  if  he  kept  not  the  vow  which  he 
now  renewed. 

The  fervent  solemnity  of  the  action  was  so  unex- 
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pectedy  and  to  the  romantic  Highland  maiden  seemed  so 
noble,  that  clasping  her  hands  together  as  she  gazed« 
the  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes,  and  in  the  passion 
of  the  moment  unable  to  obtain  from  her  any  common 
salute,  Al  aster's  arm  wound  round  her  waist,  and  jrield- 
ing  passively  to  her  feelings,  she  sobbed  in  his  embrace. 

"  Then  you  are  not  ray  enemy,  nor  my  father's  per- 
secutor, after  all,  Alaster,"  she  said,  looking  up,  as  she 
dried  her  tears — "  yet  you  have  made  us  flee  like  the 
startled  deer  from  the  waCrm  covey  of  Glenskiach ;  and 
the  landless  exiles  of  the  old  Grordons  are  hiding  them- 
selves in  rocks  and  caves  of  the  earth,  from  the  face  of 
him  who  but  for  me  would  have  been  this  night  a  buried 
corpse  within  the  untrodden  recesses  of  the  forest." 

"  I  shall  never  bring  or  suffer  harm  to  you  or 
yours,  Moina,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  will  this  night  give  ycm 
proof  of  it  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  if  you  will  show  me 
where  I  may  meet  your  father  and  the  men  of  his  clan." 

"What  would  you  do,  Alaster?" 

"  I  would  meet  them  singly  in  the  confidence  of  the 
truce,  which  notwithstanding  they  have  not  sought ;  and 
I  would  speak  to  them  as  their  comrade,  and  the  friendly 
representative  of  the  great  Earl  of  Mar,  my  kinsman. 
Bring  me  to  them,  my  pretty  Moina,  and  I  wiU  sue  even 
for  friendship  at  thy  father's  hand*  to  second  the  love 
that  is  between  thee  and  me." 

"  Ye  shall  ne'er  say  it  again,"  she  said  blithely,  "  if 
ye  will  trust  yourself  to  my  guidance,  for  the  hunters 
are  not  far  to  seek,  although  ye  know  it  not.     There's 
a  corner  of  my  plaid,  Alaster,  if  ye're  in  earnest,  and , 
come  with  me." 

Taking  her  arm,  and  wrapping  round  him  the  end  of 
the  plaid  which  she  had  so  frankly  oflfered,  according 
to  the  fashion  between  lovers  in  the  north,  Alaster  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  along  beyond  the  brushwood, 
until  they  completely  lost  sight  of  the  knoll  behind 
which  his  men  were  posted.  The  path  which  Moina 
followed  wound  round  a  low  hill  above  the  narrow  lake, 
but  after  proceeding  some  way,  deserting  it,  at  an  angle 
in  the  rocks  she  entered  a  liollow  way,  or  rather  pas8« 
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which  seemed  to  cut  into  the  hill  for  some  distance. 
After  following  for  a  space  the  windings  of  this  gorge, 
suddenly  the  bank  rose  in  a  steep  cirde  or  bay,  in  their 
front,  and  their  farther  progress  was  to  all  appearance 
completely  prevented.  Alaster  naturally  stopped  short 
when  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  looked 
round  into  the  face  df  his  guide  for  an  explanation. 

^*  It's  pleasant  company,  and  happy  moments,"  he 
said,  spilling,  **  when  young  folks  lose  their  way  in  the 
wood.  But  do  not  be  ashamed,  Moina ;  the  dim  moonlight 
scarcely  can  get  in  between  these  banks,  so  it  is  no 
wonder  you  should  mistake  your  road;  but  our  walk 
will  be  rfie  longer— come  back." 

"  Not  so  fast,  Alaster.  Think  you  the  Gordons  can 
lose  their  way  in  the  Mar-forest?  Hush!  rest  you 
here  for  an  instant."  ' 

Taking  the  end  of  the  plaid  which  was  held  by  her 
lover  and  throwing  it  again  over  her  shoulder,  she  dipped 
into  the  shaded  side  of  the  ravine,  mounted  nimbly  a 
few  steps  up  the  steep,  by  the  side  of  a  large  tree, 
whose  top  barely  rose  over  the  bank  above  tliem,  and 
spoke  a  few;  words  in  Gaelic  to  a  head  that  seemed  to 
be  thrust  out  from  the  bank. 

Descending  again,  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  said 
to  Alaster,  changing  her  tone,  ^^  Gome,  sir,  mount,  if 
that  is  your  will." 

He  climbed  up  the  steep  by  the  aid  of  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  when  after  a  little,  following  his  guide  as  she 
made  an  opening  among  the  bushes,  their  ascent  seemed 
to  wind  into  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pass  Alaster  perceived  the  grim  face  of  a  Gordon 
observing  him  keenly  from  his  sentinel  station.  The 
glare  of  firelight  soon  after  struck  upon  his  eyes,  as  he 
turned  an  elbow  of  the  pass,  and  presently  he  perceived 
himself  in  an  area  of  considerable  extent  within  the 
hill,  though  the  aperture  above  from  which  air  and  light 
came  was  much  narrowed  at  the  top,  and  was  surrounded 
by  thick  brambles  and  brushwood. 

"  Rest  you  here,  for  another  moment,"  she  said,  as 
they  stopped,  "I  will  go  and  be  vour  announcer;"  but 
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suddenly  checking  herself  with  hesitadng  agitadoii,  she 
added,  *^  Heaven  grant  that  my  father  may  not  misin- 
terpret my  boldness  !'^ 

She  tripped  away,  however,  and  was  soon  lost  by  a 
turning  of  the  rock.  This  strange  place  of  conceal- 
ment appeared,  as  Alaster  could  see  it,  to  consist 
partly  of  a  cave  and  partly  of  rude  erections  of  split 
trees,  laid  across  a  sort  of  paling  which  almost  covered 
in  the  exterior  part  of  the  area,  and  within  which 
burned  several  small  fires.  Round  these  Alaster  could 
perceive,  through  the  interstices  of  such  rude  walls, 
the  ruddy  faces  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  deer- 
stalkers. A  loud  noise  of  tongues  speaking  in  the 
high  tone  of  wrath,  within  that  part  of  the  area  which 
could  not  be  seen  from  his  present  position,  now  arrested 
the  attention  of  Alaster ;  he  listened  and  heard  his  own 
name  pronounced  several  times,  in  apparent  fury,  by  a 
man,  while  the  low  and  pleading  tones  of  a  woman's 
voice,  evidently  that  of  Moina  Grordon,  seemed  endeav- 
ouring in  vain  to  mollify  the  anger  of  the  loud  speaker. 
A  moment's  consideration  showed  Alaster  the  cause ; 
when  instantly  stepping  forth  past  the  comer  of  the 
crag,  and  stooping  as  he  entered  an  opening  within 
which  a  fire  blazed  in  the  midst  of  a  sort  of  cave,  he 
stood  boldly  in  the  presence  of  Grumach  Grordon. 

The  group,  assembled  in  eager  discussion  in  front  of 
the  fire  that  burned  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  cavern, 
started  on  seeing  Alaster ;  and  several  of  them  drew 
tlieir  broadswords  half  out  of  their  scabbards  as  he 
stepped  forward  within  the  entrance.  The  veteran 
chieflaln  himself  appeared  in  the  centre,  his  head  bare, 
and  the  red  firelight  glaring  with  striking  effect  on  his 
weatherbeaten  features,  as,  excited  by  passion,  he  stood 
in  an  attitude  calculated  to  inspire  terror,  over  the 
drooping  feminine  figure  of  Moina  his  daughter. 

"What! — is  it  sol— hah!" — was  all  that  the  old 
man  was  able  to  say  in  broken  exclamations,  as  the  tall 
form  of  Alaster  strode  fearlessly  forward. 

"  Do  you  draw  your  weapons  to  a  simple  messenger, 
orcntlemenf'  said  the  latter,  coolly,  lifting  his  bonnet 
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and  bowing  slightly,  while  his  raddy  youthful  featorea 
and  curled  raven  hair,  with  his  careless  smile,  as  he 
thus  stood  exposed  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  excited 
the  involuntary  admiration  of  all.  **  See  you,"  he 
added,  stretching  out  his  unarmed  hands,  **  I  come  as  a 
friend," 

**  A  friend  1"  repeated  the  leader  of  the  deer-stalklen, 
with  contemptuous  wrath,  ^  a  spy !  a  spy,  I  say  1  and 
my  daughter  the  abetter  of  the  trick  !  But  since  you 
have  a  second  time  thrust  your  head  into  the  lion's 
mouth,  young  man,  glaumory  and  sorcery  itself  shall 
not  deliver  you.  John  of  Leask,  what  stand  you  there 
for  ?"  added  the  angry  chieflain,  pointing  towards  the 
entrance,  which  was  instantly  filled  up  by  the  scowling 
person  addressed,  and  others  of  the  reivers  present. 

'*  I  have  voluntarily  put  myself  into  your  power," 
said  Alaster,  calmly,  looking  round  upon  those  ^o 
placed  themselves  behind  him ;  *^  but  I  came  ¥dth  my 
own  flag  of  truce,  to  bear  a  friendly  message  from  my- 
self in  the  name  of  the  great  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  under 
an  assurance  fh>m  this  maiden  that  her  father  would 
take  no  advantage  of  my  confidence." 

*^  Dared  you  give  such  an  assurance  to  my  worst 
enemy  f  exclaimed  the  chief,  menacingly,  to  the  terri- 
fied girl. 

"  He  is  not  our  «nemy,  father — ^I  know  he  is  not 
For  Heaven's  sake,  at  least  hear  him !"  cried  Moina, 
again  assuming  her  tone  of  entreaty. 

"Although  you  and  your  people,  sir,"  said  Alaster, 
*'have  made  the  noble  proprietor  of  this  forest  your 
enemy,  by  your  long-continued  ravages  upon  the  Uving 
produce  of  these  wilds,  and  although  he  has  senl  me 
and  my  men  to  drive  you  hence  with  fire  and  sword, 
yet  I  would  first  entreat  you  in  the  language  of  friend- 
ship and  justice,  to  leave  the  Mar-forest  in  quietness 
without  the  spilling  of  blood ;  for  strife  and  bloodshed 
bring  many  woes,  and  the  wandering  reivers  of  the 
hills,  however  ancient  their  lineage,  who  shoot  the  roe 
because  the  dumb  beast  has  no  protection  but  it«  li^t 
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foot,  cannot  cope  wkh  the  proud  lord,  whose  castle 
Bends  forth  a  thousand  archers." 

"  And  is  that  thy  proposal  ?  Sassenach  youth !"  ex- 
claimed the  chieftam,  scornfully.  **  Gro  back,  and  tell 
the  earl,  that  the  forests  of  Scotland  afford  food  and 
shelter  for  the  hungry  foxes  that  find  none  but  enemies 
in  the  smooth  plains  of  the  Lowlands,  and  also  a  bield 
for  the  birds  of  the  air  themselves,  who  in  spite  of  the 
cold  blasts  of  the  winter  winds,  do  yet  carol  in  their 
branching  bushes,  under  the  sweet  sun  of  summer  :~— 
and  while  they  do  so.  Highland  shentlemen,  whom  the 
mischances  of  fortune  have  driven  to  the  woods  like 
badgers,  shall  never  want  a  seething  of  venison  in  their 
pot  while  they  can  draw  a  bow.  Here  I  have  come, 
and  the  Earl  of  Mar  knows  it,  and  here  will  I  abide 
over  these  brave  men,  while  it  is  my  pleasure,  and  my 
broadsword  can  defend  me." 

**'  Are  there  not  the  forests  of  Athol  and  of  Badenoch, 
of  Glenmore  and  Abergeldy  ?"  said  Alaster,  anxiously, 
**  and  why  should  you  harry  only  the  game  of  Braemar  ? 
Retreat,  Grumach  Gk>rdon,  I  beseech  you ! — at  least  for 
a  time.     I  would  not  be  thy  enemy." 

"  Retreat ! — the  Grordons  retreat ! — and  before  thee  I 
May  the  great  God  bring  a  curse  upon-—" 

"  Oh  father !  invoke  not  a  curse  upon  us !"  inter- 
rupted Moina.  **  Are  we  not  already  under  the  ban  of 
Heaven,  obliged  to  hide  ourselves  like  for-driven  thieves 
in  the  caves  of  the  wood  ?" 

"  And  from  whom  ?  from  whom  ? — ^is  it  not  from  him 
there?"  continued  the  old  man  with  renewed  rage — 
*^  from  him  whose  sorceries  have  still  delivered  him  out 
of  the  fang  of  my  vengeance — ^from  him  who  disarmed 
me  before  my  own  door !"  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  at 
the  thought, — "but  vengeance  I  will  have  still.  Go, 
Sassenach,  and  take  my  deep  defiance  with  you! 
Grumach  Gordon  shall  retreat  before  no  man !" 

In  vain  did  Moina  entreat,  or  Alaster  argue.  Obsti- 
nate hostility  and  deadly  revenge,  still  deepening  and 
more  heartily  resolved,  amazed  the  understanding  and 
saddened  the  hearts  oi  th^  unsuccessfiil  pleaders ;  but 
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when  the  anxious  maiden  heard  her  father  swear  in  Us 
wrath  that  he  would  one  day  have  the  life  of  him  who 
had  conquered  him  in  presence  of  his  own  family, 
and  forced  him  from  his  warm  covey  in  Glenskiach  to 
take  refuge  here  among  the  rocks  in  the  wood,  she 
prayed  audibly  with  tears  in  her  eves,  that  Heaven 
itself  would  interpose  to  protect  from  her  father's  rash 
anger  the  stranger  who  now  stood  an  ineffectual  peace- 
maker in  the  midst  of  the  group. 

Instead  of  being  mollified  by  the  piety  or  moved  by 
the  tears  and  beauty  of  his  daughter,  the  old  man,  stand- 
ing forth  in  Uie  centre,  held  up  his  clenched  hand,  and 
repeated  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  all  the  solenmity  of 
vengeful  passicm  his  bloody  oath. 

^*  It  will  be  a  woful  day  for  your  own  gray  hairs^  old 
man,*'  said  the  youth,  wiUi  another  species  of  solemnity, 
"  when  that  ungodly  vow  shall  be  AilfiUed ! — a  day  of 
wo  it  will  be." 

**  A  day  of  wo  it  will  be,"  repeated  a  shrill  and  tremu- 
lous voice,  from  the  inner  crevices  of  the  cave, — and 
the  palsied  head  of  a  very  old  woman  who  now  sat  up 
from  a  rude  couch  behind  the  group,  seemed  for  the  first 
time  to  be  giving  eager  attention  to  the  scene. 

^  Oh !  do  not  say  so,  dear  grandmother,"  exclaimed 
Moina,  in  a  tone  of-  apprehensive  agony,  as  she  knelt 
beside  the  old  woman. 

The  latter  only  shook  her  head  sadly,  as  she  con- 
templated the  youthful  features  of  her  deceased  daugh- 
ter's child,  and  laid  her  head  quietly  back  on  the  couch. 

"  Holy  heavens ! — I  am  under  the  powers  of  witch- 
craft !"  exclaimed  the  chieftain,  wildly. 

Alaster  now  turned  to  leave  the  cave,  but  his  exit 
was  sullenly  opposed  by  John  of  Leask  and  the  others 
who  stood  between  him  and  the  entrance.  An  alter- 
cation, amounting  almost  to  an  uproar,  now  arose  as  to 
his  being  allowed  to  leave  the  retreat  of  the  Gordons 
thus  easily,  with  full  power,  as  they  averred,  of  making 
use  of  the  knowledge  thus  cunningly  obtained  through 
the  simplicity  of  a  thoughtless  maiden,  to  come  upon 
them  in  their  stronghold,  and  perhaps  to  drive  them 
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henee  as  he  had  obliged  them  to  flee  from  Glenskiach. 
In  vain  he  protested,  that  having  taken  no  note,  as  he 
came  in  the  obscure  moonlight,  of  his  way,  he  could  not 
again  find  out  the  spot,  and  proposed  to  depart  in  any 
manner  they  should  prescribe,  whereby  he  might  be 
rendered  unable  to  make  use  of  his  local  information. 
The  darkest  looks  were  exchanged  between  the  infii- 
liated  Highlanders,  and  the  darkest  hints  communicated 
as  to  the  safest  policy,  of  which  the  power  they  had 
gave  them  now  the  alternative.  But  when,  in  answer 
to  his  appeal  as^to  the  friendly  manner  in  which  he 
had  thrown  himself  upon  them  in  the  character  of  a 
messenger,  some  one  proposed  that  he  should  be  blind- 
folded, and  thus  led  out  into  a  distant  part  of  the  forest, 
Alaster  drew  his  long  claymore,  and  retreating  to  an 
inner  part  of  the  cavern,  seemed  determined  to  sell  his 
life  at  the  dearest  rate,  rather  than  submit  to  such  an 
indignity. 

The  hunters  now  grouped  together  near  the  entrance, 
in  contentious  but  whispering  consultation,  while 
Moina  addressed  a  few  words  of  anxious  entreaty  to 
Alaster,  between  whom  and  her  father  she  went  and 
returned  several  times.  At  length  woman  prevailed, 
and  the  brave  Representative  of  the  noble  house  of  Mar 
consented  to  suffer  his  ^es  to  be  bandaged,  so  soon  as 
he  was  brought  outside  of  the  bank  where  he  had  first 
mounted  behind  the  tree ;  the  only  condition  appended 
to  this  arrangement  being,  that  his  conductor  should  be 
a  mere  boy,  and  unarmed,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
taken,  in  his  hooded  state,  more  tl\an  ten  minutes'  wal^ 
fix>m  the  place  where  the  bandage  should  be  put  on. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

There  was  something  in  the  situation  of  Alaster 
Gjahara,  as  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  blindfolded 
through  the  narrow  ravine  or  glen,  up  a  diverging 
ascent,  and  over  the  surrounding  broken  and  heathy 
ground,  after  he  left  the  stronghold  of  the  deer-stalkers, 
that  was  painfuUy  novel,  and  not  without  a  sense 
of  degradation.  Mingled  with  this,  there  were  both 
sadness  and  anxiety.  Sadness,  mixed  with  feelings  of 
delight,  from  certain  speaking  looks  at  parting,  and  the 
trembling  pressure  of  a  soft  hand,  stealthily  conveyed 
into  his,  by  Moina  Gordon;  and  anxiety,  always  the 
effect  of  the  spreading  forth  of  the  social  affections,  and 
the  discovery  of  new  channels  of  promised  felicity. 
Musing  over  various  matters  of  the  present  and  the  an- 
ticipated, Alaster  forgot  his  ten-minutes'  engagement, 
while  proceeding  onwards  even  blindfolded  as  he  was, 
and  the  cimning  urchin  who  led  him  along  seemed  in 
no  haste  to  apprize  him  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

"Where,  in  the  name  of  Su  Andrew,  are  j'^ou  taking 
me,  boy  ?"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  stopping  suddenly, 
after  nearly  breaking  his  shins  on  a  stone,  in  the  imeven 
ground  over  which  he  was  travelling. 

"  Hersel  may  take  aff  the  brecham  frae  her  een  noo, 
Vm  thinking,"-  sSdd  the  boy,  archly. 

Removing  the  bandage,  Alaster,  upon  looking 
round,  found  himself  in  the  thick  of  the  forest  again, 
and  on  turning  himself  towards  the  part  that  was 
most  open,  what  of  the  country  he  could  see  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  quarter-moon  was  totally  unknown  to  liim. 

**  My  good  youth,"  be  said  to  the  boy,  "  as  you  have 
Deen  the  blindman's  dog  to  me  thus  far,  will  you  just 
tell  me  on  which  side  of  me  to  turn,  that  I  may  soonest 
reach  the  little  loch  that  lies  in  a  hollow  somewhere  in 
this  neighbourhood  ?" 
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^  If  her  nainsel's  honour  and  clory,"  said  the  boy, 
with  a  grin,  "  turns  her  lug  to  the  lown  o'  the  brae,  she'll 
maybe  hear  the  tramp  o'  her  ain  feet  the  better ;  an'  if 
she  turns  her  nose  to  the  way  the  wind  comes,  she'll 
maybe  find  the  smell  o'  her  ain  peat-reek;"  and 
with  this  impertinent  reply  the  giggling  little  villain 
made  off  to  the  left,  and  instantly  darting  behind  the 
bushes,  left  our  hero  alone  and  in  no  small  per- 
plexity. * 

*^  This  is  to  be  another  night«wandering  adventure  in 
this  wilderness,  I  see,"  said  Alaster  to  himself,  as  he 
deliberated  a  few  nioments  where  he  stood,  then  making 
his  way  towards  the  openest  part,  he  strained  his  eyes 
to  endeavour  to  decide  by  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try before  him  which  course  to  pursue.  But  though 
aware  that  the  boy,  as  instructed,  must  have  led  him 
into  a  part  of  the  forest  as  perplexing  as  possible  in  re- 
lation to  the  locality  from  which  he  had  just  been  con- 
veyed, he  hoped,  by  ascending  the  nearest  height,  to 
discover  some  slight  glare  of  light  in  the  surrounding 
wild,  to  lead  him  to  where  his  own  fire  burned  under 
the  knoll  on  which  his  men  were  posted. 

The  height  that  he  ascended  for  this  purpose,  how- 
ever, was  so  thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  so  broken 
and  rugged,  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  descend  where 
there  was  clearer  footing ;  but  as  yet  he  could  make  out 
no  trace  of  the  small  loch  which  he  sought,  nor  of  any 
fire  appearing  throughout  the  dim  peeps  of  opening  in  the 
straggling  forest.  As  he  continued  to  descend,  he 
found  the  light  becoming  more  and  more  obscure,  and 
looking  up  perceived  that  the  moon  was  already. down 
and  thick  darkness  was  fast  gathering  round  him.  He 
now  began  to  get  somewhat  tijnorous  and  to  feel  fatigue, 
as  his  footing  became  more  and  more  uncertain,  and  as 
involuntary  fancies  regarding  deep  lochs,  pitfalls,  and 
precipices  successively  crossed  his  imagination. 

'^  It  matters  little  ;  I  can  sleep  till  morning  here  as 
well  as  among  my  own  men,"  he  said,  as  he  threw 
himself  down  on  the  rustling  heath ;  but  at  the  moment, 
the  space  before  him  being  somewhat  open  and  levc^l, 
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he  thought  he  perceived  a  faint  light*  He  looked 
earnestly,  and  was  sure  he  observed  a4ight  like  that  of 
a  fire,  yet  so  dim  was  it  that  he  could  only  see  it  at  all 
by  looking  for  some  moments  steadily  in  one  direction. 
Its  very  dimness,  however,  he  thought,  jM-oved  its  reality, 
for  had  it  been  an  ignis  fatuus^  the  phosphoric  fire  of 
the  bogs,  it  would  have  been  ten  times  more  brilhaut 
and  distinct.  It  might  prove  to  be  the  faint  gleam  of  his 
own  fire  by  the  knoll  after  all.  He  determined  to  rise 
and  follow  it,  as  it  was  apparently  so  near. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  nearly  half  an  hour's  far- 
ther travelling  over  a  species  of  ground  that  would  have 
discouraged  the  heart  of  any  but  a  mountaineer,  that  he 
reached  a  small  Highland  cottage  or  shelling,  which  he 
now  began  to  be  certain  must  belong  to  some  other 
portion  of  his  enemies.  Danger  with  him,  however, 
was  rather  a  recommendation  than  otherwise  to  any 
adventure,  and  stepping  up  boldly  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage.  It  was  opened  by  a  middle-aged 
woman,  to  whom  he  briefly  explained  that  he  was  ,a 
stranger  who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  forest. 

While  the  good  woman,  with  hospitable  Highland 
civility,  invited  Aiaster  to  enter,  he  had  no  sooner  spoken 
in  reply,  than  a  voice  within  giving  a  preliminary 
**Eigh  oigh!"  immediately  after,  out  jumped  from  a 
sort  of  crib,  or  wooden  bedstead  in  the  wall,  a  half- 
dressed  figure,  who,  throwing  himself  down  on  his  knees, 
embraced  firmly  the  legs  of  our  hero,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  something  between  a  howl  and  a  scream  of 
joyful  recognition. 

"  And  are  you  really  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  Far- 
quhar  T  said  Aiaster,  raising  gently  his  resuscitated 
servant.  "  By  the  word  of  a  duinuasal,  I  ken'd  ye 
were  hard  to  kill;  but,  in  sooth,  drowning's  a  death 
that  some  need  have  small  -dread  of,  while  there's  a 
handful  o'  hempseed  to  saw  in  the  Lojvlands.  Grod 
save  ye  all  here  !"  he  added,  turning  round  and  saluting 
the  other  inmates  of  the  cottago. 

"Pless  us  the  night,  an'  pless  us  the  mom,"  saidihe 
Highland  woman,  courtesylng  to  Aiaster;    **bat  the 
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vtrangers  pe  plenty  the  noo,  an'  the  shentlemans  pe 
Iganging  fast  through  the  wood,  to  the  wars  an'  m- 
iDours." 

**  Wars  and  rumours !"  repeated  Alaster,  observing 
more  in  detail  the  square  forms  and  brown  Visages  of 
two  stalwart  Highlanders,  who,  dressed  in  the  gaudy 
tartan  of  the  Stewart's  clan,  sat  *^  beyond  the  reek"  of 
the  peat  fire  that  burned  in  the  centre  of  the  sheillng. 

"  The  praw  stranger  11  pe  for  the  wars  too,  na  doot," 
said  the  woman  to  one  of  the  Highlanders,  as  Alaster 
seated  himself. 

"  To  pe  surely — ^her  nainsel's  honour  11  pe  for  the 
wars,"  answered  the  man  aloud,  with  Highlan'd  flatter)^. 
**  Kens  she  aught  about  them,  if  a  pody  may  speer," 
he  added,  addressing  Alaster. 

"  No,"  said  our  hero,  simply ;  "  I've  heard  of  the 
wars  in  the  Low  Countries  certainly,,  but  what  have  we 
who  live  here  on  the  hills  to  do  with  king  or  Cove- 
nanter ?  The  king  is  now  an  Englishman,  and  knows 
nothing  or  cares  nothing  for  the  braid  Highlands,  or 
the  proud  clans  of  the  Gael ;  and  as  for  the  Covenanters, 
it's  my  notion  they  like  a  preaching  better  than  a 
piobrachd  ony  day.  I  know  of  no  wars  worth  the 
name." 

^  Her  nainsel  maun  pe  as  deaf  as  the  gray  crag  o' 
Glencronaghen,"  said  the  Highlander,  assuming  a  scorn- 
ful superiority,  ^'  if  she  hasna  heard  the  news.  But 
maybe  she'll  pe  ^  Campbell  frae  the  wast,  an'  a  seven- 
an'-twenty  half-cousin  o'  the  great  Earl  o'  Argyle,  wi' 
his  plack  scull-hoods,  his  skraighing  sawm-singing,forby 
his  preaching  grunt, — ^pah ! — ^pewh !" 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean,  friend,"  was 
Alaster's  reply,  slightly  offended,  yet  speaking  with  all 
the  good-nature  of  a  man  of  real  courage. 

**  Then  her  nainsel's  honour  and  clory  maun  be  just 
as  ignoramus  as  a  prute  peast,  for  a'  her  braw  biodag 
and  her  braid  sporan,"  said  the  strange  Highlander, 
jeerin^y,  as  he  glanced  at  the  silver  ornamented  dirk 
by  Alaster's  side,  and  the  ample  tasseled  purse  that 
hung  before  him ;  ^'  for  a'  the  glens  are  ringing  frae, 
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Lochgoil  in  the  wast  to  Johnny  Groat's  hoose  at  the 
world's  end,  wi'  the  blithe  news  o'  the  wars  o'  the  gal- 
lant Montrose." 

**  If  your  news  be  true,  it's  at  least  not  very  politely 
communicated,"  said  Alaster ;  ^^  but  truly,  friend,  I  am 
BO  well  disposed  to  a  little  civil  warfare,  that  for  your 
jeer  I  am  quite  ready  to  give  you  a  taste  of  either  bio^ 
dag  or  claymore,  long  lance  or  sken-dhu,  whenever 
your  valiant  braggartship  shall  choose,  in  fair  daylight, 
come  the  morning." 

"  Pohoogh !  oigh !  hoot  away,  lad.  Ye're  a  braw 
boy  for  the  wars!  an'  my  vera  particular  friend  and 
lovier,"  shouted  Morrough  M'Combieh,  standing  up, 
**  and  I'll  just  beg  your  free  pardon  for  my  civil  joke, 
an'  there's  my  loof  on't ;  for  disna  ae  sh^ntleman  ken 
anither  a'  the  worl'  o'er  ?  There,"  and  he  held  out  a 
hand  of  no  Lilliputian  dimensions,  **  just  shake  me  by 
the  Hst,  if  ye  dare,  as  the  muckle  de'il  said  to  ^e  Low- 
lander." 

Alaster,  laughing  ai  the  odd  humour  of  the  fellow, 
could  not  refuse  his  proffered  hand,  and  shaking  it 
cordially,  they  sat  down  the  closest  of  friends  to  dis- 
course of  "  the  wars  and  rumours ;"  which  news,  being 
such  a  rarity  in  these  remote  quarters,  presented  a 
theme  of  the  most  exhilarating  interest  to  the  youthful 
ambition  of  our  hero. 

"  It's  a  tamn'd  shame  an'  a  conscionable  confusion  I" 
exclaimed  the  animated  Gaelic  stranger,  ambitious  to 
show  off  the  elegance  of  his  English,  while  he  eyed 
Alaster's  person  from  head  to  f(^ot ;  "  for  such  a  buirdly 
galliard  as  her  nainsel's  clory  to  be  creeping  about  here 
Kke  a  moudiewort  in  the  woods  when  there's  claymores 
ringing  far  a-field ;  yet  here  she'll  be  herding  wi'  the 
red  deer  in  the  forest  o'  Braemar  like  a  cowardly 
hurcheon,  while  the  great  Montrose  is  marching  to  the 
battle, — bagpipes  playing, — ^horses  neighing, — trumpets 
blawing, — up  wi'  the  war-cry !  Tulach  ard  !  cries  the 
Mackenzie ; — Fraoch  eilan  !  cries  Macdonald ; — A  dK 
aindeoin  cotheireadh  e  1  cries  Clan  Ranald. — Whool 
hoopP* — and  jumping  up  on  the  floor,  and  flourishing 


his  short  stick,  the  man  seemed  about  to  nm  to  the 
charge  in  the  faces  of  his  startled  auditors,  who  sat 
staring  on  )iim  in  good-natured  admiration. 

^Hoigh!  poighr  shouted   the  same  fellow  again 
slapping  Alaster's  bare  knee  in  the  most  irreverent 
manner,  on  observing  the  ruminating  look  of  our  hero, 
— <*  Whatll  her  honour's  clory  be  musing  aboot,  when 
she.  sits  there  in  the  neuk  like  a  contemplation,'' 

**  Never  mind  me,  friend,  but  go  on  with  your  news 
of  the  war." 

^  I  ken  brawly  what'll  be  in  her  honour's  thoughts," 
continued  the  persevering  Atholman ;  "  she'll  hae  some 
sweetheart  in  the  wood—some  leman  lass  that  keeps 
her  frae  her  sleep  at  night,  and  rins  between  hersel'  an' 
her  wits  by  day.  Fy !  feigh ! — a  petticoat  an'  a  ton- 
nag — a  blue  e'e  an'  a  sail  word  to  keep  a  young  fellow 
frae  the  wars,  when  gude  men  are  on  the  heather,  an' 
the  slogan  is  sounding  frae  Lorn  to  Lochaber.  Piewgh ! 
fewgh!" 

Although  the  enthusiasm  of  Morrouch  M^Combich 
was  somewhat  too  roistering  and  obstreperous  for  the 
quiet  habits  of  our  hero,  he  did  not  himself  fail  to  catch 
a  good  portion  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  conver- 
sation ;  and  even  his  invalid  servant,  Farquhar,  lialf- 
drowned  as  he  had  been,  and  wounded,  and  still  sore 
with  bruises,  began  to  caper  on  the  floor,  and  to  long 
exceedingly  for  a  tilt  at  the  psalm-singing  men  of  the 
covenant.  Though  also  the  shelling  in  which  this 
chance  assembly  were  convened  belonged  to  the  scat- 
tered clan  of  the  Macrabins,  also  deer-stalkers  of  the 
wood,  yet  even  when  the  name  and  quality  of  Alaster 
came  to  be  known,  the  sacred  law  of  hospitality  kept 
all  now  met  in  friendship  for  the  remainder  of  the ' 
night ;  for  our  herb  soon  concluded  that  it  was  in^ain 
to  seek  his  own  party  until  he  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  light  of  a  new  day. 

After  therefore  eating  together  the  friendly  bread  and 
salt,  besides  partaking  of  the  good  woman's  store  of 
goat's-milk  cheese,  cold  venison,  and  oaten  bannocks, — 
die  whole  seasoned  with  a  tass  of  usquebaugh  and  a 
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hearty  pmch  of  Highland  snnfT  by  way  of  dessert  (^ 
delicate  luxury  procured  at  the  refined  town  of  Aber- 
deen), the  whole  gathering  became  dvowsy  from  the 
day's  fatigue,  and  addressing  themselves  to  sleep  where 
they  sat,  each  man  began  to  doze  as  the  red  embers  of 
the  turf-fire  sank  away  into  darkness,  and  deep  quiets 
ness  soon  resumed  her  reign  over  the  surrounding  soli- 
tudes of  Braemar* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  vindictive  wrath  of  Grumach  Grordon  against 
his  daughter,  for  having  thoughtlessly  introduced  hiR 
enemy  into  the  very  stronghold  of  the  clansmen,  vented 
itself  after  the  departure  of  Alaster  in  bitter  and  deep 
reproaches.  But  Moina,  with  the  patient  reverence  oif 
a  daughter  for  a  parent,  even  under  the  influence  of 
passion  or  mistake,  answered  not  again ;  but  when  her 
father's  wrath  began  to  cool,  occasionally  edged  in  a 
word  of  mild  and  explanatory  remonstrance. 

Grumach,  however,  had  a  strong  spice  of  military 
craft,  such  as  if  was,  as  well  as  of  suspicion  in  his 
character,  naturally  acquired  during  the  marauding  life 
which  he  had  led  for  thirty  years ;  and  having  laid  his 
plans  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  his  retreat, 
and  consulted  over  them  with  John  of  Leask,  he  took 
a  few  hours'  rest,  and  by  the  gray  light  of  the  morning 
his  men  had  already  descended  the  ravine  under  the 
hill,  virithin  which  their  women  were  left  behind,  and 
Were  cautiously  marching  in  the  hollow  towards  the 
small  loch  or  pool  before-mentioned,  being  completely 
screened  from  the  view  of  the  sentinel  stationed  on  the 
knoll,  by  the  thick  brushwood  beyond  which  Alaster 
had  been  led  the  night  previous. 

Meanwhile  the  small  company  at  the  bothy  had  also 
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roused  itself  at  cock-crowing,  and  all  were  preparing 
for  their  departure, 

••  He's  a  teevil  o'  a  troublesome  body  that,"  growled 
Morroncb  M'Combich,  impatiently,  at  Farquhar,  as  he 
waited  on  the  adjustment  of  the  various  bandages 
and  bucklings  widi  which  the  legs  and  wings  of  that 
wounded  Samaritan  were  encumbered,  through  the  kind 
attention  of  the  Macrabin  women,  on  whom  the  crafly 
henchman  had  contrived  to  pass  himself  as  a  clansman 
from  Lochaw,  who  had  fallen  in  with  a  skirmishing 
party  from  the  wars ;  '^  tamn  her  plaisters  an'  poluses, 
an'  her  pothecaries'  ointment !  but  de'il  belicked,"  he 
continued,  as,  looking  askance,  he  next  observed  the 
invalid  comforting  his  heart  with  a  lump  of  the  good- 
wife's  oaten  bannock,  and  a  gulp  of  her  aquavitse. 
*^  De'il  be  in  her  maw,  but  she  sets  her  sickness  un- 
commonly; for  it  hasna  got  near  to  the  vital  parts  o' 
her  stomach  yet.     Lauchey,  come  awa." 

The  whole  four  were  soon  on  their  way  as  far  as 
they  knew  it,  at  least  they  were  tramping,  according 
to  the  direction  of  their  host,  through  the  soft  heath  of 
a  strip  of  moor ;  for  they  now  found  themselves  on  an 
open  part  of  what  was  still  called  the  forest.  The 
high  ground  only  was  covered  with  the  elm  and  Scotch 
pine-fir,  whose  dark  prickly  tops  intercepted  the  bright 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  wiiich  now  began  to  peep 
pleasantly  over  the  irregular  summit  of  the  Grampians. 
Alaster  wondered  that  he  could  not  as  yet  recognise 
the  country,  though  he  was  certain  that  the  small  loch, 
the  knoll,  and  his  men  could  not  be  far  distant. 

*'  And  so  her  nainsel's  honour  an'  pleasure  has  said 
her  swear,  that  she  shall  hae  a  pook  at  the  skirts  an'  a 
fleg  at  the  flanks  o'  thae  traitor  whigs  an'  preachical 
covenant-men,"  said  Morrouch  M^Gombich  to  Alaster, 
in  his  ordinary  elegant  English,  as  they  went  along 
almost  at  a  Highland  trot.  **  Pipers  <  an' piobrachds! 
Dorlachs  an'  skene-occles !  but  this  present  would  pe 
a  sweet  spot  for  a  bit  comhraig  brulzie.  Got  pless  us ! 
put  I  wuss  the  wars  were  here  just  the  noo.  De'il 
bauds  my  haunds  that  I  dinna  draw  my  claymore  an* 
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kill  that  limping  body  wi'  the  bandages  afore  my  break- 
fast, just  for  a  practice." 

"Put  your  fingers  in  your  ain  mouth  an'  try  your 
teeth  on  your  ain  thumb  till  the  time  comes,  friend,** 
said  Farquhar,  in  answer ;  "  I'll  warrant  ye'll  get  prac- 
tice enough  before  Montrose  an'  his  men  cross  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  or  beat  Johnny  Urrie  beyond  the 
border." 

''Hoolagh!  What's  thatf  suddenly  shouted  the 
enthusiastic  Atholman. 

"What?  oighl  heard  ye  the  whistle  sm'  a  clatter 
o'  claymores  too,  as  sure's  death  T  screamed  his  com- 
panion. 

"Heugh!  heugh!"  again  whooped  Morrouch,  run- 
ning forward,  "  see  ye  there !  rin,  lads — ^here's  a  maist 
pleasant  tuasaid  just  anoth  our  nose.  Grot  pless  the 
wars  an'  the  rumours!  Rin,  ye  deevils.  Lauchey, 
what  are  ye  s  withering  at  ?" 

"  Whilk  side  will  ye  take  in  the  stramash,"  said  his 
neighbour  Highlander,  coolly,  and  drawing  out  his 
broadsword. 

"  Ony  side  it  pleasures  his  honour  here,"  said  Mor- 
rouch ;  "  teevil  may  oare !  haste  ye !  or  the  fight  'U  be 
o'er,  an'  we'll  no  get  a  stroke  struck !" 

With  this  all  the  four  ran  with  speed  to  where  they 
had  heard  a  whistle,  and  then  a  shout,  and  now  observed 
under  the  knoll,  which  the  hipi  of  the  fir-covered  height 
on  their  left  now  revealed,  Alaster's  men  confiisedly 
engaged  with  the  deer-stalkers,  who  having  come  upon 
them  by  surprise,  from  their  superior  knowledge  of  the 
locaUj  the  former  evidently  fought  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  some  of  them  already  began  to  give  way, 

**  Follow  me,  friends !  behind  the  knoll !"  cried 
Alaster  to  his  new  acquaintances. 

"It's  tamn'd  round  about  though,"  said  the  eager 
M'Combich. 

"  A  Graham !  a  Graham !"  shouted  Alaster  after  the 
Highland  custom,  as  he  and  his  friends  joined  the  fray* 

This  seasonable  reinforcement  soon  turned  the  for- 
tune of  this  irregular  contest,  and  Alaster's  men,  shout- 
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ing  in  answer  for  joy  of  the  well-timed  return  of  their 
leader,  at  once  drove  back  the  Gordons  beyond  the 
recess  in  the  knoll.  The  Highlanders,  on  both  sides, 
NWere  so  well  acquainted  with  their  weapons  that  only 
One  man  of  the  deer-stalkers  was  killed,  and  but  few 
wounds  had  as  yet  been  received,  when,  contrary  to  his 
wish,  Alaster  was  sought  out  by,  and  soon  found  him« 
self  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  Grumach  himself. 
The  reiver  chief  eyed  his  antagonist  with  intense  fiiry 
when  they  met,  his  look  plainly  intimating  his  joy  in 
the  opportunity  of  revenging  the  affront  of  his  former 
defeat.  As  they  joined  swords,  the  attention  of  Alaster 
was  momentarily  arrested  by  a  screaming  cry  ema- 
nating from  among  the  fires  on  the  hill  behind  his 
enemy,  which  overlooked  the  little  holm  where  the 
fight  had  taken  place,  for,  according  to  custom,  some 
women  and  children  of  the  reivers  were  witnesses  of 
the  fray;  and  he  even  imagined  that  he  heard  the 
shriek  of  Moina  as  she  saw  him  about  to  spill  the  blood 
of  her  father. 

The  effect  of  this  discovery  had  nearly  cost  the  youth 
his  life  ^  for  the  old  chief  pressed  hard  upon  him,  seeing 
him  stand  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and  he  had  to  re- 
treat three  or  four  paces  to  avoid  the  eager  vengeance 
of  the  old  man.  Recovering  in  an  instant  after  his 
presence  of  mind,  however,  his  strength  and  courage 
once  more  came  fiiUy  to  his  aid ;  and  succeeding,  by  the 
superior  vigour  of  his  arm,  m  turning  aside  his  adver- 
sary's sword,  he  sprang  in  upon  him,  and  wresting  the 
weapon  out  of  his  hand,  the  old  man  fell  with  the  shock, 
and  lay  a  second  time  at  Alaster's  feet,  panting  for 
breath,  and  in  dumb  astonishment  at  so  unusual  an 
occurrence. 

By  this  time  the  other  clansmen  had  fled  on  all  sides, 
being  hard  pressed,  in  particular  by  Morrouch  M^Com- 
bich,  whose  enthusiastic  valour,  in  spite  of  a  slight 
wound  in  the  face,  was  quite  disappointed  at  the  short- 
ness of  so  agreeable  an  exercise  as  this  fray  afforded 
him  "just  for  practice."  The  whole  of  the  Gordons, 
except  two  and  their  leader,  had  found  refuge  among 
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the  irregular  rocks  which  faced  the  woody  hills  on  which 
the  women  were  placed ;  and  now  Farquhar,  by  his 
master's  order,  proceeded  with  alacrity  to  bind  behind 
them  the  hands,  not  only  of  the  two  common  prison- 
ers, bat  those  of  the  veieran  chieftain  himself.  The 
great  object  of  his  expedition  being  thus  happily  accom- 
plished, in  a  way  to  leave  the  ultimate  determination  of 
the  fate  of  the  leader  of  the  deer-stalkers  to  his  noble 
employer,  with  whom  Alaster  could  easily  intercede  for 
,his  safety;  putting  his  men  in  order,  he  was  soon  again 
on  his  march  back,  towards  the  castle  of  Braemar. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  morning  sun,  which  seldom  at  this  season  had  so 
early  dispelled  the  mists  that  crowned  the  many  heads 
of  the  great  range  of  the  Grampians,  now  began  to  peep 
in  glowing  brightness  over  the  rugged  heights  to  the 
east  of  Blair  Atliol,  as  Alaster  and  his  men  tramped 
cheerly  on  in  their  march  through  the  forest.  Keeping 
the  higher  ground, — from  which  they  had  occasionally 
picturesque  peeps  through  among  the  trees  of  the 
windings  of  the  Dee,  as  here,  comparatively  in  its 
infancy,  the^  stream  brawled  beneath  among  rugged 
rocks,  or  swirled  round  and  settled  into  linns  and  pools, 
through  the  broken  tanglements  of  its  irregular  current,— 
the  Highland  party  next  dived  into  the  dark  depths  of 
the  wood,  m  order  the  more  speedily  to  get  to^he  castle 
of  Braemar. 

Grumach  Gordon  and  the  other  two  prisoners,  bound 
and  disarmed,  trudged  on  in  the  centre  of  the  party,  in 
dogged  silence,  and  with  looks  of  dark  and  vindictive 
gloom.  The  two  strangers,  namely  Morrouch  M'Com- 
bich  and  his  companion,  chose  also  to  accompany 
Alaster  to  Braemar  castle,  as  there  they  expected  to 
meet  with  some  gathering  of  the  elans,,  who  were  likely 
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to  have  by  this  time  assembled  to  join  the  rising  in  the 
north  imder  the  gallant  Montrose. 

The  further  conveisation  of  this  redoubtable  clans- 
man, as,  sticking  close  by  the  side  of  our  hero  while 
on  the  march,  he  continued  to  feed  the  fancy  of  the 
youth  with  glowing  pictvres  of  the  pleaisuires  of  war, 
the  glories  of  victory,  and  the  prospects  of' plunder, 
was  to  the  latter  exceedingly  exhilarating.  Upon  the 
matter  of  the  spulzie  to  be  obtained  in  the  wars,  Mor- 
rouch  dwelt  with  sincere  gusto,  especially  when  they 
should  come  to  have  the  good  fortune  of  gutting  the 
houses  of  the  rich  burghers  of  Aberdeen  or  Dundee, 
or  haply  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  Glasgow  in  the 
west,  who  had  all  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  covenant, 
with  the  most  unaccountable  vrrong-headed  wilfulness — 
evidently  that,  under  Providence,  the  brave  followers 
of  Montrose  might  have  no  lack  of  booty  when  they 
should  have  left  their  bare  hills  to  fight  in  so  good  a 
cause.  This  cause  was  no  other  than  that  of  Royal 
Charlie  himself,  who  in  addition  would  shower  upon 
them  ultimately  many  honours  and  promotions ;  their 
perfect  success  under  their  gallant  leader  being  a  thing 
not  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  slightest  doubt. 

While  our  hero  and  Morrouch,  with  sundry  subsidiary 
listeners,  were  engaged  in  this  gratifying  discourse, 
emerging  out  from  the  thicket  of  the  wood,  and  coming 
upon  a  heathy  ridge  where  the  view  of  the  hilly,  pic- 
turesque country,  from  Braemar  to  Kildrummy,  opened 
out  on  all  sides,  the  ears  of  the  party  were  refreshed 
by  a  distant  strain  of  the  bagpipe,  which,  far  in  the  vale 
beneath  them,  came  up  at  the  moment  with  great  efifeet 
from  the  sweeping  entrances  of  the  glen,  and  which, 
playing  a  wild  martial  piobrachd,  touched  the  very 
souls  of  the  errant  Highlanders.  Hasting  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  they  observed  the  blue  bonnets,  dark  tartan 
jackets,  and  short  feile-begs  of  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  who,  carrying  the  standard  of  the  Stewarts 
of  Appin,  and  armed  only  with  target  and  claymore, 
dirk  and  skene-dhu,  after  the  ancient  fashion,  were  wind* 
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ing  along  the  hollow  with  evident  pride  and  picUireaqoe 
regularity. 

«'  Lamh  Dhia  Sinn !  Oh,  clory  an'  praise,  see  ye 
thatr  cried  Morrouch  in  an  ecstasy — "Deevil  al- 
mighty! what  a  creat  army! — a  hunder  a  thoosand 
gallant  shentlemans  frae  the  hraes  o'  Appin,  marching, 
like  a  Bannockbum  to  the  great  wars  an'  the  rumours ! 
Hoigh !  Got  tam ! — ^rin,  lads,  and  see  the  clory  !" 

In  short,  the  effect  of  this  animating  sight,  not  only  upon 
the  enthusiastic  Morrouch  M'Combich,  but  upon  Alaster 
himself  and  the  whole  of  the  party,  aware  as  they  were 
of  the  destination  of  so  gallant  a  gathering,  is  scarcely 
to  be  described.  But  when,  as  the  party  came  more 
ftiUy  into  view,  another  piper  joined  the  former,  and 
each,  in  all  the  pride  of  his  profession,  blew  into  the 
/fanones  of  the  instrument,  while  his  cheeks  were  almost 
split  with  the  exertion,  and  the  skirl  of  their  warlike 
music  echoed  up  and  along  the  glen,  until  the  very 
walls  of  old  Kildrummy  seemed  to  send  back  the 
sound,  Morrouch  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  drawing 
'iis  claymore,  and  flourishing  it  round  his  head,  he 
danced  and  capered,  and  ''whoogh'd,"  and  whooped, 
in  his  enthusiasm,  until  Alaster's  whole  party  catching 
the  infection,  as  they  came  to  the  brow  of  the  height, 
set  up  one  simultaneous  halloo,  waving  their  bonnets  in 
acclamation  to  the  gathering  in  the  glen.  Even  the 
prisoners,  and  old  Grumach  himself,  joined  in  the 
shout ; — and  when  the  clan  in  the  hollow,  thinking  that 
this  was  another  legion  collected  in  the  same  cause, 
answered  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Gael  this 
spontaneous  slogan  of  the  coming  war, — the  sound  of 
so  many  human  voices  in  the  wilderness,  joining  in 
the  simultaneous  hurra !  as  it  echoed  away  in  the  wild 
passes  towards  the  mountains,  had  an  effect  that  was 
positively  sublime. 

**  Oigh !  Grot  be  a  clory,  Lauehey !  did  ye  ever  hear 
such  a  beautification  ?"  exclaimed  Morrouch  in  a  rap- 
ture to  his  neighbour.  "Draw  your  sword,  ye  deevil, 
for  the  honour  o'Montro^,  an'  look  like  a  sodger  march* 
ing  to  the  pleasurement  o'  the  wars,  Hoigh ! — ^tamnherP^ 
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Turning  the  angle  of  the  ridge  soon  after,  the  dark 
turrets  of  Braemar  castle  next  came  into  view,  rising 
tall  and  warlike  beyond  the  windings  of  the  Dee,  and 
by  the  time  Alaster  and  his  men  rounded  the  heavy  hill 
which  rises  close  behind  it,  various  other  parties  of  the 
Gael  from  different  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  began 
to  show  themselves  successively  to  the  delighted  spec- 
tators, as  with  picturesque  effect  they  issued  from  tlie 
different  passes  in  the  glens,  or  poured  down  the  green 
sides  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Drawing  near  in  tolera- 
ble order,  the  strains  of  their  different  bagpipes,  min- 
vgling  in  wild  and  exciting  discordance,  as  the  sounds 
echoed  from  the  distance, — ^had,  to  the  enthusiastic 
Highlanders,  a  peculiarly  stirring  if  not  striking  effect. 

A  proud  youth  had  Alaster  Graham  been  all  <lay, 
while  proceeding  through  the  woods  at  the  head  of  his 
own  small  company ;  but  as  all  greatness  is  comparative, 
his  shrunk  almost  into  nothing,  in  his  own  estimation, 
as,  coming  in  with  his  few  followers,  he  witnessed  the 
pride  of  the  Gaelic  chieftains  marching  at  the  head  of 
their  compact  legions  of  wild  clansmen.  Never  had  he 
seen  so  animating  a  sight  as  he  now  witn<>ssed  in  the 
strath  of  Braemar. 

Even  the  castle  itself,  which  still  stands  upon  a  slight 
rising  ground,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Dee, 
and  is  merely  a  tall,  black,  and  somewhat  triangular 
building,  with  its  pepper-box  turrets,  toppling  from  the 
comers  beneath  the  chimneys,  and  an  antique  round 
tower  "v^ith  a  screw-staircase  shooting  up  in  the  inner 
angle,  where  one  part  of  the  building  appears  awk- 
wardly stuck  against  the  other,  seemed  to  look  down 
with  a  natural  Highland  pride  upon  the  brave  array 
who  now  made  the  scene  so  stirring  all  round  it. 

Alaster,  on  his  arrival,  could  scarcely  make  his  way 
through  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  earl ;  and  his 
own  importance  was  sadly  damped,  as,  on  announcing 
his  return,  and  naming  his  prisoners,  he  received  a  hasty 
command  to  see  them  attended  to  a  place  of  security, 
and  to  wait  until  the  earl  should  have  leisure  to  give 
his  attention  to  this  matter. 
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Meantime  the  usual  preparaticm  for  the  hospitable 
entertainment  of  the  chiefialos  and  people  caused  great 
bustle  among  the  numerous  underlings  of  the  castle, 
and  as  every  lund  of  gathering  forms  an  excuse  for 
getting  up  that  glorious  species  of  mountaineer  enjoy- 
ment, a  Highland  feast,  nothing  was  now  omitted  that 
use  and  want  had  made  sacred  to  a  cheerful  parting 
banquet,  before  the  clans,  now  assembling  at  Braemar, 
took  their  departure  to  join  the  brave  Montrose.  Seve- 
ral oxen,  sheep,  red  deer,  and  kids  the  servants  were 
roasting  whole  for  the  use  of  the  guests,  and  more  than 
one  great  potfull  of  poultry  and  game,  were  already 
stewing  in  the  kitchens  and  at  the  rear  of  the  casde. 
A  great  fire  was  kindled  on  the  lawn,  round  the  gnarled 
trunk  of  an  old  oak,  according  to  ancient  custom,  which 
oak  was  appropriately  called  the  trunk  of  the  feast,  and 
at  this  fire  the  largest  beeves  were  roasting  on  wooden 
stakes,  and  now  sent  forth  a  peculiarly  tempting  savour. 
Within  the  best  apartment  of  the  castle  two  tables  were 
covered  for  the  earl  and  his  principal  guest;^,  while  bis 
conunon  retainers  without  lent  handy  assistance  to  the 
servants  employed  on  the  green,  in  settmg  up  such  tem- 
porary erections  for  the  accdramodation  of  the  inferior 
clansmen  as  the  occasion  admitted  of. 

While  all  were  occupied  in  different  ways,  Alaster 
was,  with  his  prisoners,  hastily  summoned  into  the 
presence  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  In  an  upper  chamber 
of  the  castle,  a  plain  square  apartment,  sat  his  lordshipt 
surrounded  by  a  close  group  of  Gaelic  chiefs,  mixed 
with  his  own  retainers,  whose  warlike  appearance  and 
stem  nobleness  of  mien,  as  they  eyed  our  youth  and 
his  men,  formed  a  scene  that  was  strikingly,  thou^ 
unpretendingly  imposing.  Its  effect  was  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  presence  of  old  Grumach  Grordon,  who, 
slightly  bound,  bare-headed,  and  disarmed,  and  with  a 
look  more  of  defiance  than  humility,  strode  boldly  up 
towards  the  centre  of  the  group. 

*^  Bring  you  me  a  single  prisoner,  young  man  V  said 
the  earl,  sternly. 
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••Yes,  my  lord,  with  only  two  others ;  bu;  I  bring 
you  Grumach  the  reiver  himself." 
•  ^  And  could  he  not  have  been  disposed  of  without 
being  led  like  a  tethered  bull  into  our  own  presence  \ 
Is  there  not  a  donjon  beneath  the  level  of  Uie  sward 
that  surrounds  this  castle,  which  might  be  fit  lodging 
for  this  audacious  despoiler  ?  But  you  seem  to  have  a 
request  to  prefer.     If  so,  speak  it." 

*^  It  is  that  Grumach  Grordon  may  be  set  at  liberty. 
Nay,  start  not,  my  lord,"  said  Alaster ;  '*  he  is  willing 
to  join  the  brave  Montrose  in  the  wars,  and  to  take 
with  him  the  whole  Gordons  and  Macrabins  of  Glen- 
skiach." 

*' Alaster,  you  are  but  a  young  man,*"  replied  the  earl, 
eying  the  youth  with  a  meaning  look ;  ^^  claymores 
have  been  drawn,  and  blood  has  been  spilt  in  the  wood« 
and  yet  you  have  brought  me  this  old  man's  crafty  head 
upon  his  own  shoulders.  I  like  not  this  impolitic  hu- 
manity." . 

'*  Dhia  gledh  sinn !"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  losing 
all  restraint  on  his  tongue,  **  are  my  two  ears  to  hear 
this  spoken  to  an  unfortunate  chieftain  of  the  ancient 
clan  of  the  Gordons  ?  Gentlemen,  Stewarts  and  Mac- 
donalds,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  the  as- 
sembled chiefs,  '*  will  you  stand  there  and  see  a  duin- 
uasal  and  a  Gordon  treated  thus?  Will  you  coolly 
allow  an  old  man  to  be  beholden  to  and  reproached  with 
the  cruel  humanity  of  a  boy  ?" 

The  chiefs  crowded  round  and  spoke  apart  to  the 
earl,  who,  after  further  questioning  with  Alaster,  said 
aloud, 

"Old  man,  upon  condition  of  your  departing  with 
these  gallant  chieftains  to  join  the  noble  Montrose,  you 
are  free."  * 

The  old  man  bowed  hSs  gray  head  in  token  of  assent. 

**  Gille-coise,"  added  the  earl  to  his  henchman,  "  let 
not  a  Gordon  remain  longer  in  bon^s  in  my  presence, 
and  let  them  partake  of  the  festivities  which  none  shall 
be  denied  who  are  within  my  walls  this  day." 

With  evident  feelings  of  Temaining  vindictiyeness 
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and  wounded  pride,  the  eld  man  was  eonducted  horn 
the  presence  of  the  earl,  with  whom  Alaster,  howeFer, 
remained,  and  being  introduced  to  the  chiefs,  was  veiy 
soon  also  appointed  to  a  command  under  one  of  them, 
in  the  army  destined  to  join  the  forces  of  Montrose. 

As  the  day  advanced  the  feast  was  set  in  the  manner 
which  has  so  often  been  described  ;  with  the  usual  rude 
but  imposing  magnificence  in  the  hall,  and  clumsy 
plenty  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  castle.  Within,  the 
earl  presided  in  all  the  glory  of  feudal  state,  the  pipers 
{laying  during  the  whole  time  of  the  repast,  exliilarating 
strains  of  warlike  music,  which,  however  deafening  to 
modem  ears,  certainly  took  nothing  from  the  keenness 
of  the  appetites  of  the  ravenous  Highlanders.  In  the 
evening,  when  the  wine  and  whiskey  began  to  take 
effect,  thie  chiefs  and  lairds,  beginning  to  snap  their 
fingers  and  thump  the  table  to  the  lively  strains  of  their 
pipers,  could  keep  no  longer  on  their  seats,  and  a  dance, 
the  usual  sequel  of  such  good  cheer,  was  from  right  to 
left  called  for ;  until  the  word  being  carried  to  the  green 
without,  numbers  of  men  and  women  incontinently 
rushed  itato  the  hall,  and  in  five  minutes^  time  one  c^ 
the  great  tables  was  completely  cleared  away,  its  seats 
were  moved  to  the  walls,  and  lairds  and  ladies  prepared 
for  the  dance* 


CHAPTER  DL 

The  dames  of  the  housdiold  at  Braemar  castle,  as 
well  as  all  who  lived  near,  knowing  ^he  humour  and 
manner  of  a  Highland  feast,  and  that  all  festive  gather- 
ings ih  their  glens  must  end  either  with  a  dance  or  a 
fight,  if  not  vrith  both,  had  dressed  themselves  in  their 
best  in  readiness  for  the  merry  exercise ;  and  the  show 
of  healthy  beauty  that  now  graced. the  hall  filled  the 
oldest  of  the  men  present  wi3i  that  pleasure  as  well  as 
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ptide  which  such  a  sight,  in  the  moment  of  exhilaration, 
is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  warm-hearted  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cold  mountains  of  the  north.  Some  parley, 
however,  took  place  before  the  dance  began,  while  the 
ladies  of  the  earl's  household  were  led  into  the  hall,  and 
as  Alaster  stood  up  with  other  youths,  and  looked  at  the 
rosy  countenances  of  the  Highland  damsels, '  seeking 
to  find  a  partner,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  half-concealed 
&ce  in  the  rear  of  the  tlurong,  that  sent  the  blood  quickly 
fi'om  his  heart.  He  scarcely  could  believe  his  eyes, 
yet  the  impression  upon  himself  convinced  him  h€  had 
made  no  mistake.  Pushing  his  way  through  among 
the  others,  towards  the  more  obscure  part  of  the  hall 
near  the  entrance,  he  soon  found  the  interesting  object 
that  had  attracted  luin,  and,  in  short,  before  he  was  able 
to  speak  from  surprise,  he  had  pressed  the  hand  frankly 
put  into)  his,  of  his  little  enthusiastic  maiden  of  the 
forest,  Moina  Gk>rdon. 

**  I  have  followed  my  father,"  she  sail,  "  all  the  way 
hither  to  Braemar,  and  you,  Alaster,  have  procured  his 
freedom.     I  must  thank  you,  although  Ae,  does  not." 

"  God  bless  thy  fair  looks,  my  pretty  Moina,"  he  said, 
caressingly,  as  they  stood  behind  backs,  ^*  but  come,  I 
want  thee — ^hark !" 

**  Who  leads  off  the  dance  ?"  the  Earl  of  Mar  called 
out,  good-humouredly,  as  Alaster  was  speaking, — at  the 
same  time  rising  from  his  seat  at  the  top  of  the  halL 

Several  of  the  chiefs  and  ladies  now  crowded  round 
him.  ^  No !"  he  added  aloud,  in  answer  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  one  of  them,  ^Hhere  shall  be  no  distinction  of 
ranks  in  this  night's  Ceumsiubhail.  The  chief  shall 
foot  it  with  the  damsel  of  the  shelling,  and  the  proudest 
lady  in  Braemar  castle  shall  not  refui^e  to  beck  to  the 
bow  of  the  bonneted  lad  who  has  a  light  heel  and  quick 
ear  for  reel  or  strathspey.  Come! — where  is  Alaster 
Graham,  my  handsome  forester?  Alaster,"  he  con- 
tinued as  the  latter  came  forward,  "  you  shall  begin  the 
dance ;  choose  you  a  partner  first,  and  not  the  proudest 
dame  here  shall  refuse  your  challenge." 

The  few  Highland  dames  present  stood  round  ad- 

Fa 
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miring  the  youth,  as  he  bowed  in  answer  to  the  sj^ech 
of  the  earl,  each  expecting  to  have  the  triumph  of  beiag 
selected  for  his  partner ;  but  he,  passing  the  whole  of 
them  by,  and  stepping  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hall, 
brought  from  among  the  crowd  of  lowly  damsels,  a 
modest  figure  of  simple  beauty  in  the  slender  person  of 
Moina  Grordon. 

Manifesting  much  reluctance  to  come  forward  thm 
publicly,  Moina  struggled  for  a  moment  with  her  lover, 
for  Alaster  had  employed  some  gallant  freedom  in  urg- 
ing her  to  lead  the  dance,  and  to  proceed  with  him  towards 
tiie  centre  of  the  hall ;  when,  as  all  eyes  were  now 
directed  to  her,  the  brooch  which  fastened  her  plaid  or 
sagum  of  striped  stuff,  gave  way  and  the  garment  faU- 
ing  on  his  arm,  exposed  her  person  to  the  view  of  ail. 

The  close  dress  which  enclosed  the  bust  of  the  blush- 
ing girl  was  actually  of  silk,  and  the  dark-green  tartss 
of  the  clan  of  the  Gordons  being  the  ancient  Carac- 
chalamh,  or  jlipe  of  the  Lowlands,  was  made  nearly 
like  the  spencer  of  later  times,  but  terminated  in  a  pic- 
turesque boddice  of  red  stuff,  very  much  in  the  style  of 
those  worn  by  the  Swiss  girls  at  this  day.     A  short 
petticoat  of  light  blue  mankey,  with  laced  sandals  of 
tanned  deer-skin  on  her  feet,  and  stockings  of  red  and 
white  dicing  on  her  legs,  composed  the  dress  of  the 
lower  part  of  her  person ;   fitnd  her  thick   fair  haiy, 
bound  with  a  sprig  of  a  bright  species  of  myrtle,  all 
showed,  that,  seated  by  the  banks  of  some  clear  pool, 
before  she  came  to  the  castle,  the  Highland  maiden 
had  taken  no  small  pains  with  her  toilet,  with  a  natural 
view  to  the  admu-ation  of  him  whom  she  had  followed 
thus  far. 

A  titter  of  female  curiosity  and  a  toss  of  the  head  i  e 
among  the  dames  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the  j  < 
consequence  of  Alaster^s  choice ;  but  soon  as  the  floor  was 
filled,  the  call  of  the  earl  to  his  pipera,  with  their  exhila- 
rating preludes  as  they  puffed  and  tuned  their  instru- 
ments, adjusting  the  branching  drones  over  their  shoul- 
ders with  all  the  consequence  of  their  important  vocation, 
added  not  a  little  to  the  general  festive  excitement. 
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**Play  up  *The  Graham's  Gathering,  at  the  lucky 
rock  in  Strathspey' — or  no,  lot  it  be  *  Thogail  mam  bo — 
for  the  MacFarlanes,' "  cried  the  earl — **'We  come 
through  the  drift  to  drive  the  prey,' "  he  added,  trans- 
latiilg  into  English  that  popular  air — ^*'that  is  most 
appropriate  to  the  morrow's  duties.  Play,  lads !  play ! 
— the  piobrachd,  first  at  least,  for  a  prelude  to  the  lighter 
music." 

As  the  dance  afterward  went  on,  and  Was^  deeply 
enjoyed  by  the  animated  youngsters,  Grumach  Gordon 
slipped  in  fix>m  among  the  crowd  without,  his  old  heart 
kindling  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  vat  the  sound 
of  the  strathspey  and  the  sight  of  the  company ;  when 
watching  the  gleeful  agility  of  the  dancers,  he  perceived 
among  the  very  foremost  his  constant  conqueror,  Alas- 
ter  Graham.  But  what  was  his  astonishment  ^vhen, 
on  looking  farther,  he  f  aw  that  youth  handing  round 
ind  setting,  in  the  greatest  familiarity  as  his  partner, 
with  his  own  daughter  Moiiia  Grordon.  *  Placing  him- 
ielf  on  a  bench  behind  the  company,  the  old  man  sat 
gazing  under  his  gray  bushy  eyebrows,  at  the  happy 
pair,  while  various  passions  contended  in  his  mind — 
involuntary  admiration  for  so  handsome  a  couple,  which 
he  could  not  repress,  was  mixed  with  dark  and  vengeful 
wrath,  still  burning  against  the  youth,  and  a  confusion 
of  plans  for  the  pimishment  of  his  thoughtless  and 
wilful  daughter. 

The  lovers,  however,  enjoyed  themselves  imcon- 
sciously  the  whole  evening,  and  danced  together  the 
threesome  reel,  and  the  quartette  strathspey,  the  light- 
some Highland  hornpipe  of  the  Shan-trius ;  and  footed, 
with  their  respective  Gaelic  names,  and  in  the  true  Gaelic 
style,  the  forward  step  and  the  setting  step,  the  trippmg 
cross-springs  and  the  graceful  cuarlage  or  turning  step, 
in  a  manner  surpassing  all  others  of  the  best  mountaineer 
dancers  present.  The  scowling  ire  of  old  Grumach 
himself  began  to  be  lost  in  his  parental  pride,  and  ex- 
torted admiration ;  and  when  the  earl  and  Glenleg  of  Athol 
took  a  turn  round  the  hall,  attracted  from  their  seats  by 
their  syn^Mithy  with  the  evident  enjoyment^ of  the 
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dancers,  the  old  man  came  forth  from  his  obscure  reccsflf 
and  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  hearing  their  convert 
sation. 

**  By  my  faith,  a  likely  couple !"  exclaimed  the  earl, 
as  he  contemplated  the  two  now  left  almost  alone  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  **who  can  this  tasteful  little 
maiden  be  whom  I  have  admired  all  night  ?  for  she  \» 
neither  dighted  and  dizened  like  the  stately  dames  of 
Braemar,  nor  is  she  at  all  like  the  humble  nigheans  of 
the  glens." 

•  **  What  think  your  lordship  if  she  be  the  daughter 
of  the  veteran  forest-reiver  of  Glenskiach  ?  Nay,  I  am 
certain  of  it,"  answered  the  Laird  of  Glenleg,  •*  for  I 
observed  them  talking  together  as  father  and  daughter 
may  talk,  and  the  maiden's  apparel  befits  the  notions 
of  the  old  man,  who  still,  even  though  hiding  in  the 
dens  of  the  forest,  calls  himself  a  chief  of  the  old 
Gordons  of  Morven." 

"  Ha !  is  that  the  case  T  cried  the  earl ;  **  now  I  see 
the  meaning  of  the  galliard's  lenity  to  the  wild  deer- 
stalkers, and  his  anxious  pleading  for  this  audacious 
old  man.     By  my  sooth  there  is  not  a  buck  that  tosses 
his  branching  antlers  in  the  woods  of  Athol  but  this 
youth  would  give  to  the  pot  of  the  hunters  for  one  soft 
word  of  the  reiver's  young  fawn.     See  how  they  smile 
upon  each  other,  and  twist  and  twine  togeliier  in  the 
dannsadh.     But  I  will  raise  an  obstacle  between  them 
as  high  and  as  hard  to  get  over  as  the  black  rock  of 
Aviemoch.    It  must  not  be  that  the  shghtest  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  Braemar  shall  ever  join  the  contaminate 
current  that  flows  in  the  vems  of  the  reiver  broken-iften 
of  my  forest" 

"  She  never  shall !  never  shall !"  exclaimed  a  hoarse 
voice  from  behind,  and  in  a  tone  that  sounded  through 
the  hall  above  even  the  loud  notes  of  the  bagpipes.  Id 
another  instant  the  aged  cearnach  presented  himself  is 
an  attitude  of  dogged  pride  facing  the  earl. 

"No!"  he  repeated,  "1  say  no!  never  shall  the 
ancient  blood  of  my  people  mix  vdth  the  base  blood  of 
a  mongrel  bastard,  even  though  he  be  a  by-blow  of  the 
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jprond  house  of  Mar !  Nay,  start  not,  haughty  e^Lrh  I 
'have  said  it !  I  am  a  ruined  man,  and  your  prisoner 
inaykap ;  but  my  name  is  Grumach  Gordon !" 

The  earl  turned  his  astonished  look  from  the  old 
man,  and  cast  it  with  stern  sqom  .towards  the  chi^ 
beside  him. 

^*  Cur  of  a  wood-thief,  speakest  thou  ,thus  to  the  Earl 
of  Mar's  face  ?"  exclaimed  Glenleg,  and  instantly  grasp- 
ing the  plaid  of  old  Gordon  with  his  left  hand,  as  he 
rdrew  his  long  biodag  with  the  other,  he  seemed  about 
.to  stab  the  reiver  on  the  spot. 

^* Bastard !  saystthou,  old  man?"  next  cried  Alaster, 

also  bursting  in  among  the  crowd  that  grouped  around, 

.the  dance  being  now  completely  interrupted.     "  Your 

pardon,  chieftain,"  he  added,  putting  up  the  ania  of 

Glenleg,  "it  is  /  that  ought  to  have  the  privilege  "of 

lavenging  the  insult  to  myself  and  thp  earl,    l  haye 

twice  saved  the  life  ,of  .this  ungrateful  ceamach,  but  it   ' 

js  now  forfeited.      Bastard !  hah !-'  apd  drawing  his 

.dirk,  while  }ie  grasped  the  reiver's  throat,  he  ;held  the 

weapon  gleaming  over  his  head* 

His  uplifted  arm  was  again  prevented  by  the  by- 
standers, >for  the  whole  festivity,  a,s  was  by  no  means 
.unusual  in  the  Highlands,  had  turned  in  an  instant  into 
a  scene  of  terrible  uproar ;  there  being  Gordons  present, 
besides  those  th^t  rushed  into  the  hall  on  hearing  of  the 
quarrel,  and  there  were  M'Donalds,  and  ]>jtacleans,  and 
•Grahams,  and  Stewarts.  And  now  a'  wild  babel  of 
loud  Gaelic  topgues  soupded  through  the  apartment. 
:In  another  moment  claymores  and  skene-dhus  gleamed 
in  the  grasp  of  several  uplifted  hands ;  the  lights 
plucked  from  the  walls  and  carried  towards  the  crowd 
in  the  centre  served  to  show  the  glances  of  scorn  or 
.defiance  that  were  thrown  from  many  a  swarthy 
^countenance. 

"Pieugh!  Hieugh!  Teeyil  almighty,  tamn  her 
.soul !"  cried  a  well-known  voice,  somewhat  profanely, 
.as  flourishing  high  his  drawn  claymore,  and  bursting 
rinto  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  Morrpuch  M'Combich 
•became  obstreperously  conspicuous.    "  Cot  tamn !  will* , 
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her  nainsePs  clory  thrapple  the  aiild  man  that  marched 
wi'  us  through  the  wood,  and  will  shentlemans  stand 
by  an'  stick  ane  anither  in  the  cuts  in  the  laird's  Ma', 
when  we're  a'  gaun  to  the  pleasurements  o'  the  wars 
an'  rumours  ? — Oigh !" 

"  Who  is  this  savage  ?"  said  the  earl  to  Glenleg,  his 
attention  for  the  mpment  being  completely  diverted  from 
the  main  fray  by  the  odd  manner  of  the  intruder. 

"Her  nainsel  be  a  shentlemans!"  affirmed  Mor- 
rouch,  briskly  answering  for  himself  as  he  again 
brandished  his  claymore.  "  Cot  be  neist  us  !  will  your 
lordship's  clory  let  the  puir  deer-stalker  pody  be  worried 
like  an  auld  tupe  in  him's  nain  castle !  when  shentle- 
mans are  marching  like  pleasant  lambs  to  the  clorifica- 
tion  o'  the  wars  o'  Montrose  ? — Oigh !  pieugh !  let  go 
her  craig!"  he  shouted  to  Aiaster,  "or  faith  shell 
split  her  wezon  wi'  her  ^  skene-dhu,  tamn  her !" 

This  ludicrous  yet  characteristic  speech  had  a  won- 
derfid  power  over  all  present,  at  least  it  gave  the  fierce 
spirits  of  the  Highlanders  a  moment  for  thought,  a 
great  advantage  gained  over  those  who  are  just  about 
slaying  each  other ;  but  while  Aiaster  and  the  reiver 
stood  r.espectively  eying  one  another  in  their  wrath, 
the  attention  of  all  was  attracted- by  a  third  object.  In 
short,  close  as  the  crowd  in  the  hall  which  had  swelled 
with  the  rising  quarrel  was.  Highland  gallantry,  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle  within  which  the  earl  stood,  was 
displayed  in  readily  giving  way  to  facilitate  the  entreated 
introduction  of  Moina  Gordon. 

The  electrical  effect  of  the  first  words,  and  even  of 
the  sunple  presence  of  the  Highland  maiden,  as  she 
now  stood  like  the  angel  of  peace  in  the  centre  of  the 
excited  crowd,  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  power  of  woman  over  the  rugged 
spirits  of  men.  The  very  sound  of  her  soft  feminine 
voice,  as,  in  the  affecting  tone  of  entreaty,  and  using  the 
poetic  phraseology  of  her  native  Gaelic,  she  begged  for 
peace  on  all  sides,  and  especially  for  protection  to  her 
fatlier,  was  followed  by  a  spontaneous  murmur  of  assen 
aiid  admiration. 
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'*  Forgive,  my  lord,"  she  said  at  length,  kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  the  earl,  "excuse  and  fbrgive  the  hasty 
words  of  an  ancient  clansman,  who,  though  forced  by 
oppression  to  make  for  himself  a  den  in  the  forest,  like 
the  hunted  prey  of  the  strong,  and  to  seek  a  living  like 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  who  build  their  nests  unbidden  in 
the  green  boughs  of  Braemar  woods,  cannot  forget  that 
he  once  held  broad  lands  in  the  craggy  isles  of  the 
west,  or  that  proud  blood  flows  in  his  veins.  And,  oh  ! 
if  it  please  your  Ic^dship's  honour,  do  npt  let  this  youth 
and  him  swear  this  bitter  vengeance, — for  in  the  watrs 
of  the  Lowlands,  to  which  they  are  g€4ng,  heads  enow 
will  be  laid  low  in  the  dust,  though  the  brave  sons  of 
the  mountains  draw  not  their  swords  to  sheath  them  in 
each  other's  bosoms." 

*'  Rise,  maiden,"  said-  the  earl  to  her,  in  the  most 
kindly  tone.  "  There  is  more  good  sense  in  thy  simple 
words  than  all  of  us  together  have  now  manifested,  and 
a  music  in  thy  voice  that  well  may  move  men  from  the 
most  ruthless  purposes.  For  thy  sake,  damsel,  I  will 
myself  unsay  my  hasty  words,  for  truly,  though  thou 
hast  a  rough  and  ill-mannered  father,  it  were  small  dis- 
grace, I  think,  to  the  proudest  blood  in  my  hall  to  be 
joined  to  such  a  gentle  spirit  as  thine." 

"  And  forgive,  too,  my  angry  threats,  my  lord,"  said 
Alaster,  also  bending  on  his  knee ;  "  for  though  the  lan- 
guage of  the  vindictive  reiver,  whom  I  have  brought 
from  the  forest,  is  hard  to  bear,  yet  for  this  maiden's 
sake  I  am  most  willing  to  forget  and  forgive." 

"  Old  man,  see  you  that  sight  ?"  cried  the  earl,  point- 
ing to  the  kneeling  pair,  "  shall  I  bless  diem  both  be- 
fore you  go  to  the  wars,  and  promise  them  happy  days 
together,  and  happier  nights,  when  he  returns  from  the 
Lowlands  with  victory  and  honours? — Say  it,  sullen 
carle!" 

"  No !"  shouted  the  old  man,  his  sharp  voice  sound- 
ing through  the  silent  hall  like  the  angry  ^roak  of  a 
demon.  «  No !  Earl  of  Mar.  I  shall  neVer  say  it ! 
Though  the  maiden  is  my  own  daughter,  and  the  pride 
of  my  heart,  I  would  sooner  lay  her  head  in  the  kirk- 
yard  of  Crathy  than  I  would  fiive  her  to  the  arms  of 
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(lie  man  who  has  brandished  his  weapon  over  me  as' 
my  conc^uerbr ;  no,  Lord  of  Mar,  there  has  blood  been' 
between  us,  and  more  is  yet  to  flow.  The  st^el  is  cold* 
that  divides  us,  and  its  fiery  gleam  only  can  bring  heat 
again.  Nay,  frown  not,  lairds  and  chiefs,  I  am  a 
Gordon,  and  my  lost  honour  must  be  retrieved  by 
blood,  red  blood !  On  the  heath  it  must  be  spilt!  i 
have  seen  it  in  my  sleep,— my  dreams  are  sanguine 
with  it, — the  spirit  of  vengeance  hath  spoken  it. — ^The 
day  of  feUd  is  to  come,  even  if  it  should  be  to  me  and 
mine  a  day  of  bitterness  and  of  wo.^ 

The  whole  ccnnpany  were  staitled  into  a  superstitious 
awe  by  the  wild  energy  of  this  speech,  and  in  the  silence 
which  followed,  the  fearful  word  wo  was  either  repeated 
by  some  voice  from  the  further  recesses  of  the  hall,  or 
at  least  it  echoed  ominously  from  the  vaulted  roof  above 
them.  Its  immediate  eflect  upon  the  excited  senses  of 
the  Highland  maiden  drew  the  attention  of  all  who 
stood  round.  Rising  Up  with  hunds  clasped  together, 
her  uplifted  eyes  seemed  to  express  a  strange  senti- 
ment, and  shot  from  them  the  lightning  of  intense  mental 
distress,  mixed  evidentl]^  with  the  da^k  apprehensions 
of  coming  sorrow ;  when,  shaking  off  the  myrtle  wreaA 
that  bound  her  yellow  hair,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders  as  she  turned  suddenly  towards 
the  astonished  Alaster,  she  uttered  something  between 
a  suppressed  scream  and  a  sob  of  sadness, — and  while 
the  bystanders  made  way  for  her  on  each  side,  she 
flung  her  long  locks  hastily  behind  her  and  rushed 
wildly  out  of  the  hall. 

The  crowd  of  men  soon  closed  in,  and  a  buzz  of 
Gaelic  voices,  after  the  first  silence^  again  rose  round, 
for  the  seeds  of  some  future  feud  seemed  evidently  to 
have  been  sown  by  the  very  example  of  a  vengeful 
spirit  set  by  the  suUeti  deer-stalker.  Whatever  should 
be  the  end  of  the  various  controversies  now  raised 
among  the  guests  in  the  castle^  the  evening  festivity 
^as  completely  disturbed;  and  during  the  confusion 
that  prevailed,  Alaster  stole  out  to  give  vent  to  his 
feelings,  and,  if  possible^  to  obtain  a  parting-word  wilk 
Moina  Gordon^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  buzz  of  mirth  and  homely  enjo3rment  without 
the  castle  of  Braemar  was  much  greater  and  infinitely 
farther  extended  than  the  more  dignified  and  passionate 
controversies  into  which  the  pleasures  of  the  evening 
had  now  turned  within  its  walls.  The  great  beacon  of 
the  feast  was  still  burning  brightly  on  the  lawn,  its 
gnarled  trunk  not  being  yet  entirely  consumed,  and  its 
red  light  shone  with  enlivening  effect  upon  the  weather- 
beaten  countenances  of  the  hardy  mountaineers,  who 
sat  in  groups  around  it,  telling  their  tale^  of  local 
creach  or  superstition,  or  drawing  imaginative  pictures 
of  the  coming  war.  Various  other  fires  burned  in  dif- 
ferent places,  on  the  slopes  where  the  Highlandmen 
had  been  entertained ;  groups  were  dancing  to  the  bag- 
pipe near  the  bonfires,  whose  red  light  was  reflected 
in  the  still  waters  of  the  Dee  beneath;  and  the  hum  of 
festive  enjoyment  and  universal  occupation  throughout 
the  valley,  "br  up  behind  the  castle,  with  the  difiTerent 
sights  and  sounds  which  struck  the  several  senses  of 
the  observe)*,  had  an  eflect  of  picturesque  and  romantic 
confiision. 

The  mmd  of  Al aster  began  to  recover  its  composure, 
and  even  to  partake  of  the  general  hilarity,  as  he  wan- 
dered through  this  animated  scene.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  in  the  crowd  or  among  the  dancers 
that  he  need  seek  for  his  enthusiastic  Highland  maiden. 
Turning  up,  therefore,  towards  the  rear  of  the  castle, 
he  wandered  musingly  along  the  side  of  a  small  bum 
which  issued  from  a  narrow  opening  in  the  braes  above, 
and  before  he  had  proceeded  a  few  steps  Moina  Gor- 
don stood  directly  in  his  path.  About  to  speak  to  her 
familiarly  as  before,  Alaster  was  awed  by  the  elevation 
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of  her  manner,  as,  stepping  two  paces  back  dhe  pre- 
pared to  address  him. 

"  You  have  done  me  wrong,  Alaster,"  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  complaint,  "  you  have  done  me  much  wrong,- 
however  unwittingly.  It  was  not  to  exhibit  myself 
with  ydu.  in  the  halls  of  Braemar  castle  that  I  travelled 
through  the  fbrest  after  my  captive  father ;  and  yoU 
know  how  reluctantly  I  was  persuaded  to  be  your  part- 
ner in  the  dance,  without  time  to  ask  leave  of  the  chafed 
Old  man.  But  it  is  /  who  am  to  blan[ie !  Alas,  that 
bitter  imprecation  !  how  it  rings  in  my  ears  still !  I 
must  not  hear  you  speak.  I  must  not  see  you  again; 
You  have  drawn  your  brand  against  my  father  to-night, 
in  the  face  of  your  vow  and  your  token  ;  and  his  wild 
curse,  in  return^  portends  sadnesei  and  wo." 

Alaster  stood  petrified  by  this  striking  summing  up, 
and  more  by  the  elevation  of  manner  with  which  it  was 
delivered,  unable  for  a  fe^  moments  to  ofier  a  reply.- 
"  Your  reproachful  conclusion,  Moina,"  he  at  length 
said,  "  follows  an  event  which  neither  of  us  could  have 
foreseen.  It  is  not  such  as  you  who,*  being  present 
on  such  a  night  as  this,  would  hate  been  allowed  to' 
keep  aloof  from  the  dance  in  the  castle." 

She  only  continued  to  look  Sadly  in  his  fac^. 

*'  Moina,"  he  continued,  ^'  I  had  been  no  inani  coul(i 
I  have  heard  that  hated  word  in  silence.  Yel,  though 
t  spoke  in  haste,  I  would  not  have  touched  a  hair  of 
your  father's  head.  Will  you  not  forgive  me,  Moinai 
Gordon?" 

She  put  her  hand  hesitatingly  into  hisi 

^'  Moina,"  he  said,  evidently  suppressing  his  rising 
pride,  *'  powerful  is  the  feeling  in  my  bosom  towards 
yourself,  that  causes  me  to  bear  as  I  have  done  with 
that  vindictive  old  man;  Unworthy  is  he^  methinks,  of 
such  a  daughter." 

"Alaster,"  she  said  sdlemrily,  "  that  id  hot  language 
that  I  can  listen  to.  But  if  you  have  any  feeling  towards 
me,  ah !  let  me  entreat  you  that,  for  my  sake,  going  as  you 
both  are  to  follow  to  the  wars,  when  meeting  tdgether  iri 
tbe  long  march^  or  fighting  side  by  side  on  the  field  of 
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ilaughter,  you  ^vill  still  keep  your  vow  towards  my 
poor  father." 

"So  help  me,  Heaven ! — ^but  only  for  your  sake^ 
Moina." 

I  **  There  is  much  sadness  itiingled  with  the  happir 
hess  of  this  night,"  was  her  plaintive  reply,  '*  and  some- 
thing weighs  heavy  on  my  spirits,  and  still  rings  in  my 
fears,  as  if  it  were  the  dread  echo  of  my  father's  curse." 

But  few  words  more  were  spoken  on  either  side ;  the 
reconciliation  between  them  did  not  seem  quite  perfect, 
j?^et  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Highland  maiden  had  evi- 
dently lost  no  portion  of  their  lustre,  as  Ala&ter  gazed 
on  them  by  the  red  light  of  the  sinking  fires,  and  theur 
final  farewell  was  as  soft,  yet  a  thousand  times  more 
affecting,  than  the  last  long  note  of  the  shepherd's  pipe^ 
Which  is  often  heard  at  eve  by  the  eager  listener,  as  it 
sweeps  down  the  wild  glen  in  the  solitudes  of  Inveronoch. 

A  dead  silence  and  stillness  soon  spread  over  the 
hitherto  busy  scene  on  the  slopes  of  Braemar,  and 
reigned  in  the  crowded  stone-chambers  of  the  castle,  as 
the  Gael  of  every  degree  refreshed  themselves  with  a 
few  hours'  deep  slumber  to  fit  them  for  the  morrow's 
long  march.  ^  The  mustering  of  the  clans  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  green  lawn  was  exceedingly  picturesque,- 
though  not  quite  so  regular  on  this  occasion  as  a  re- 
View  in  Hyde  Park  is  at  the  present  day ;  nor  was  it 
Without  an  amusing  mixture  of  Highland  swearings 
clannish  pride,  clamour,  and  enthusiasm.  The  women 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  others  who  had  followed  the 
^'brav/  lads"  thus  far,  were  particularly  troublesome  to 
the  leaders  and  chiefs,  diverting  greatly  the  attention  of 
the  men  from  their  public  duty,  as  the  seductive  sex 
have  ever  been  accused  of  doing. 

Of  all  the  men  of  war  who  on  this  interesting  morn 
ing  were  distracted  by  cares  of  this  sort  none  was 
harder  put  to  it  than  our  valiant  friend  Morrouch  M'Com- 
bich,  whOj  having  on  the  previous  night  picked  up  a 
dancing  acquaintance  with  a  tall  kimmer  of  the  glen, 
who  professed  to  have  known  him  years  before  (of 
whichi  htiwereri  the  honest  Highlander  had  no  distinci 
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recollection),  became  so  desperately  loving  towards 
the  tirtie  of  parting,  that  Morrouch's  patience  could 
hardly  endure  it. 

"  Ogh — oigh !— pless  her  pody,  forhy  her  sowl, 
Morrouch,"  simpered  the  wily  kimmer,  as  she  stuck  to 
the  skirts  of  the  Highland  hero,  up  and*  down ;  "  an' 
80  she's  gaun  to  the  great  wars,  an'  the  foes,  an'  the 
slaughter ;  an'  maybe  she'll  ne'er  come  back  to  Brae- 
mar  or  Blair-Athol.  Ochon,  och  aree!  puir  Mor- 
rouch." 

"Tuish,  whisht! — ^pless  her  sowl  too,"  whispered 
Morrouch  hastily ;  "  noo — there's  my  thumb,  an'  so 
gang  to  the  glen,  for  here's  the  cornels  an'  the  machors 
an'  the  duinuasals — an'  the  pipers  are  skirling  on  the 
trones — pieugh!  let  me  gang,  for  we're  aff  this  mo- 
ment to  the  wars  an'  rumours." 

"  But  what'U  her  nainsel  pring  me  frae  the  Lowlans' 
when  she  comes  pack  frae  the  dories  o'  the  wars  f 
inquired  the  persevering  kimmer,  with  true  Highland 
greed.  "  She  maun  pring  her  a  plaid  o'  silk,  an'  a 
gown  o'  procade,  forby  a  gowpen  o'  goold  to  fling  in 
her  lap,  an'  a  forpet  o'  silver — an'  oo'h  put  she'll  pe  a 
praw  ledy  then,"  added  the  kimmer,  spreading  out  her 
petticoats  to  illustrate  her  meaning,  "walking  like  a 
carline  afore  her  nain  door." 

**  Oogh,"ay,"  said  Morrouch,  answering  the  unrea- 
sonable expectations  of  his  jo  with  a  "  pleasureraent" 
of  Highland  flattery ;  "  she'll  pe  sure  to  bring  her  pags 
fu'  o'  goold  an'  mountains  o'  silver." 

"An'  a  proach  for  her  breast,"  rejoined  the  kimmer 
eagerly,  "  a  shinkling  proach  as  praid  as  the  moon — 
an'  grand  rings  for  her  fingers,  an'  shining  puckles  for 
her  shoes,  an'  a  whorl  u'  laumer  peads  for  her  neck. 
Oigh  !  put  she'll  pe  a  praw  ledy  then,  when  she's  gaun 
afore  Mass- John  to  be  marriet." 

"Oogh,  ay,  to  pe  surely,"  said  Mortouch  soodi- 
ingly.  "  Noo,  just  gang  doon  the  glen,  for  there's  tiie 
lairds  an'  the  cornals." 

"  An'  are  ye  gaun  to  the  wars  an'  the  Lowlans,  an' 
maybe  she'll  ne'er  come  pack  ava.     Hieugh !  whee  I" 
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lend  the  kimmer  set  up  a  Highland  howl,  and  let  fall 
a  shower  of  mercenary  tears. 

"  Whisht  1  hieugh!  tamn  her  soul,"  growled  Mor- 
rouch,  quite  afflicted  with  the  woman's  noise ;  ''  wiU 
she  skirl  there  louder  than  Donald  Dreigh's  bagpipes  1 
Hoot !  haud  her  greet.  Got  tamn !  an'  gang  hame,  till 
'an  honest  shentlemans  march  wi'  a  peace  an*  a  pleas- 
nrement  to  the  clory  o'  the  wars  an'  rumours." 

The  warlike  skirl  of  the  bagpipes,  as  Morrouch 
i^everently,  though  somewhat  truly,  denominated  the 
music  of  that  melodious  instrument,  was  now  set  up 
from  so  many  quarters,  that  it  was  evident  a  general 
mdrvement  was  about  to  take  place,  and  the  word  being 
given  from  left  to  right,  a  coercive  separation  was 
effected  between  Morrouch  and  his  lady-love,  to  the 
great  rehef  of  the  valiant  hero,  who  forthwith  prepared 
himself  for  the  proud « sublimities  of  a  real  march  to 
the  wars.  The  whoops  and  kieughs  in  giving  the  word 
of  command  to  the  few  musketeers  whom  the  laird  of 
Glenleg  had  been  able  to  muster,  as  with  great  osten- 
tation they  were  exercised  under  the  adjutantcy  of  a 
veteran  Dalgetty  of  the  day,  would,  along  with  the  man- 
lier they  were  answered,  be  somewhat  amusing  could 
they  be  witnessed  by  the  militaiy  elegantiarum  of  thef 
Horse  Guards  of  our  times ;  but  seemed  quite  aston- 
ishing and  admirable  to  the  general  army  of  the  Gael, 
who,  trusting  mote  to  the  broads\^ord  than  any  other 
weapon,  could  hardly  be  persuaded  even  to  handle  the 
longbow  and  its  arrows,  wMch  seemed  cumbersome  to 
carry  across  the  hills,  however  well  they  might  answer 
for  bringing  down  the  fox  or  the  wild  deer  in  the  sur- 
rounding forests. 

It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  the  women  and  old  people 
assembled  in  the  neighbouring  heights  to  witness  this 
formidable  squadron  put  in  motion,  though  the  whole, 
subdivided  under  many  petty  but  proud  leaders,  did  not 
amount  to  a  thousand  Highlanders.  The  short  but 
loud  word  of  command  to  the  men,  repeated  in  sequence 
by  many  consequential  officers,  wiUi  the  succeeding 
bursts  of  bagpipe-music  as  the  companies  marched  q% 
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had  a  particularly  pleasing  and  picturesque  effect,  an- 
Bwexec  as  the  /  were  by  the  echoes  from  the  hills ;  and 
now  tie  whole  moved  towards  the  heights  behind  the 
castle,  and  were  soon  lost  beyond  their  ridges  or  among 
the  woods,  while  murmurs  of  grief  at  this  last  sight  of 
their  iriends,  and  many  blessings  and  prayers  for  safety, 
broke  the  stillness  that  agaia  began  to  reign  on  the 
slopes  of  Braemar. 

On  a  low  knoll  that  skirted  the  forest  sat  Moina, 
alone,  and  watched  the  small  company  of  the  Gordons, 
that  was  led  by  her  father,  and  a  larger  body,  at  the 
head  of  which  appeared  the  tall  figure  of  Alaster  Gra- 
ham, as  they  successively  descended  beyond  the  ridge 
and  were  l(»st  to  her  view,  with  feelings  that  we  need 
not  describe.  When  all  was  over,  and  the  green  valleys 
beneath  were  again  without  an  inhabitant,  rising  and 
joining  a  few  of  her  people  who  waited  at  a  distance, 
she  proceeded  silently  back  through  the  wood  towards 
the  deserted  clachan  of  Glenskiach. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  fate  of  two  or  three  individuals,  througn  a 
series  of  incidents,  in  which  we  have  had  opportunity  of 
slightly  touching  upon  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Gael, 
being  all  we  aim  at  in  our  simple  story,  no  further  allu- 
sion to  the  historical  events  of  the  period  is  made  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  tracing  of  the  main  ca- 
tastrophe, for  the  truth  of  which  we  have  at  least  the 
veritable  testimony  of  tale-telling  tradition. 

It  was  after  the  welcome  reinforcement  received  from 
Athol  and  Braemar  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  that 
the  Highland  army  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Mon- 
trose achieved  in  various  parts  of  the  north  (before  de- 
scending into  the  lowlands  of  Fifpshire  and  Stirlirr\ 
those  brilliant,  but  unsatisfactory  exploits  which  aro 
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fto  well  known  in  Scottish  history.  But  if  the  cam- 
paign was  glorious  to  those  who  count  such  things  a 
glory,  it  was  fatiguing  and  harassing  to  a  degree  that 
none  but  hardy  mountaineers  could  have  endured,  and 
none  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
their  rugged  country  can  understand  or  appreciate. 
The  victories  of  Inverlochy,  of  Afdeme,  and  of  Alford, 
the  harrying  of  Argyleshire  and  the  sacking  of  Dundee, 
could  scarcely  make  up  for  the  terrible  toils  encoun- 
tered in  climbing  the  bleak  precipices  of  the  west,  in 
wading  through  drifts  of  snow  among  the  mountains, 
during  the  depths  of  winter,  where  the  poor  Highlanders 
were  often  scarcely  able  to  see  the  tops  of  each 
other's  bonnets,  or  in  starving  for  days  together  while 
manoeuvring  and  retreating  to  avoid  Baillie  and  Urry, 
on  the  barren  braes  of  Badenoch.  These  scenes,  and 
the  incidents  to  which  they  gave  rise,  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  interesting  tradition,  and  continue  to  be 
sung  in  Scottish  song  ;  but  it  was  a  memorable  revenge 
that  Argyle  took  for  the  hasty  harrying  of  his-countrj*, 
by  plundering  the  estates  of  another  aged  earl ;  and 
while  the  picturesque  ruins  that  mark  the  spot  where 
these  transactions  took  place  are  mouldering  into  decay, 
the  wild  and  melancholy  music  of  these  glens  will 
long  coi^memorate  the  lamentable  burning  of  "  The 
bonny  house  of  Airlie." — But  to  return  to  our  tale. 

Months  had  passed  away,  and  the  fitful  rumour  of 
the  distant  war  had  come  in  snatches  of  contradictory 
exaggeration  and  episodes  of  sad  personal  history,  to 
the  anxious  ears  of  the  few  women  and  others  still  re- 
maining in  the  deserted  bailie  of  Glenskiach,  within 
the  forest.  But  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  fought  com- 
paratively in  their  own  neighbourhood,  brought  conse- 
quences which  the  simple  females  of  the  wood  could 
not  have  foreseen ;  and  which  carried  sad  anxiety  at 
least  to  one  interesting  bosom.  Some  there  were  who 
had  returned  to  the  forest  from  the  war  without  glory, 
and  with  hearts  burning  with  envy  and  disappointment ; 
and  vows  were  heard  by  the  solitary  Highland  maiden, 
uttered  in  fancied  seicrecy,  and  over  dirks  touched  with 
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blood,  which  horrified  her  simple  feelings,  and  caused 
her  ulumately  to  form  resolves,  such  as  love  only  couy 
dictate,  and  noble  enthusiasm  only  could  wideitake. 
In  a  short  time  after  this,  Montrose's  army,  with  his 
Irish  allies,  again  advanced  from  the  north,  on  their 
march  .towards  the  Lowlands,  and  a  second  and  more 
fatal  scattering  again  took  place  of  those  who  hail 
hitherto  dwelt  witlufi  the  woody  solitudes  of  Braemar. 

It  was  already  the  afternoon  of  a  clear  sunny  day  in 
spring,  when  a  single  youth,  footing  his  way  over  the 
Highland  hills  towards  Montrose's  camp,  on  attaining 
a  height  on  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  wild  mountains  of 
Cairn  Grorm,  first  obtained  a  distant  view  of  the  much- 
desired  object  of  bis  solitary  march.  Pleasantly  to  the 
glowing  fancy  of  the  youth  lay  the  white  tents  of  the 
army — ralong  the  side  of  a  stream  in  the"  green  stralb 
beneath  him ;  and  warlike  did  the  whole  array  appear, 
however  irregular  in  its  fortified  disposal,  wrhen,  as  he 
descended  the  hills,  he  could  distinguish  the  red  stanr 
dard  of  Scotland's  lion  fluttering  over  Montrose's  tent, 
and  above  the  principal  points  of  the  encampment.  A 
small  but  much-valued  squadron  of  horse — ^which  the 
care-worn  leader  of  this  ill-to-manage  host  had  still 
been  able  to  preserve  attached  to  himself,  were  exercising 
.with  picturesque  effect  on  the  slope  in  front  of  the 
<camp,  and  an  irregular  mass  of  sutler  followers  and 
their  baggage  hovered  in  a  dense  body  among  the  cot- 
tages and  in  the  woodland  immediately  in  its  rear. 
Pickets  and  scattered  sentinels  of  the  Gael  guarded  the 
exterior  passes  towards  the  stream,  and  tins  being  a 
spot  where  Montrose  allowed  his  wearied  troops  a  few 
days  of  repose,  a  bustle  of  careless  merriment  seemed 
:)ver  the  camp,  and  various  groups  of  idling  Highlander^ 
ay  basking  on  a  bank  in  the  afternoon's  sun. 

The  heart  of  the  stripling  beat  quick  with  pleasure 
as  he  surveyed  all  these  stirring  features  of  the  war,  of 
which  he  had  often  heard  among  the  inland  glens  of 
Aberdeenshire,  out  of  which  he  was  now  emerging 
almost  for  the  first  time.  But  as  he  looked  abroad  over 
:  the.  tents,  his  mind  was  occupied  with  emotions  regarding 
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who  he  knew  were  there  unconscious  of  hia 
«pproach,  that  filled  him  with  a  multitude  of  mixed  anx- 
ieties. What  these  anxieties  consisted  of  will  appear 
in  the  sequel ;  .but  as  the  youth  had  still  a  considerable 
ispace  of  hilly  land  to  travel  over  before  he  could  reach 
ihe  camp,  we  will  transfer  our  attention  for  a  little  to 
tsome  of  those  engaged  for  the  day  on  duty  under  Mon- 
itrose,  at  a  point  which  this  young  stranger  wa3  likely 
!to  pass. 

Our  old  friend  Morrouch  M'Combich  had  followed 
im  gallant  leader  faithfully,  and  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
war  bravely  until  this  day :  though  he  had  done  many 
(deeds  of  arms  for  which  he  had  been' praised  of  course, 
And  received  many  kind  promises  of  preferment,  which 
^would  no  doubt  some  day  be  fulfilled,  and  though  a 
perfect  gentleman,  like  most  of  the  Highlanders,  yet  ha4 
lie  never  hitherto  got  further  than  the  honourable  staticm 
of  a  full  private.  This,  however,  being  the  complaint 
of  many  similar  gentlemen,— the  leaders  of  the  expe- 
rdition  having  a  prejudice  that  the  officers  should  tio^ 
•outnumber  the  men — Morrouch  had,  as  yet,  contented 
liimself  as  he  could ;  but  it  being  his  turn  this  afternoon 
to  mount  guard  at  a  pass  beside  the  stream,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  the  person  of  his  neighs 
ibour  sentinel  his  old  acquaintance  Colin  M'Crone, 
whom  he  had  met  at  Braemar,  still  also  in  his  original 
station,  and  when  the  whoops  and  whopfs  of  the  formal 
corporal,  who  had  left  them  at  their  post,  had  passed 
iClean  aXvay,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  a  liide  scj^ 
dierly  gossip,  being  now  able  to  Speak  from  experience 
.about  the  pleasurements  of  the  wars  and  rumours. 

"Got  pless  us  !  Glory  an'  praise  put  she's  glad  to 
see  her,  Colin  !  Oigh,  man  !  here,  take  a  snuff  o'  the 
sneeshing,"  said  Morrouch,  offeruig  the  other  with 
friendly  animation  a  comforting  refreshment  for  liis  nose 
"  Pieugh !  what  for  did  she  never  see  her  afore  in  the 
wars  r  ' 

"Oigh!  taran  her  wars  an' the  pleasurements,"  said 
ithe  other,  sulkily.  "  Naething  for  the  sporan  (purse), 
ivn*  litde  for  the  nose,  put  a  long  xnarcb  aa'  a  hungry 
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cttta,  firae  Strathspey  to  Strathbogie.  Peighl  tamB 
her  wars  !"  he  repeated,  bitterly,  and  with  a  Highland 
grunu 

"Oigh!  it's  a  meeserable  greusorae  war  to  be 
surely,"  said  Morrouch,  his  countenance  lengthening  to 
reciprocate  the  discontent ;  "  her  vera  houghs  an'  hur- 
dies  are  wauked  wi'  the  cauld  an'  the  weet,  till  her  skin 
is  as  hard  as  a  tanner's  apron,  an'  her  vera  meat  for  her 
wame  is  naething  ava  but  a  starve  an'  a  brust," 

**  But  the  spuilzie,"  said  the  other,  comfortingly, 
**  surely  her  nainsel  got  a  claught  o'  the  spuilzie,  an'  a 
birl  o'  the  silkr  in  the  reiving  o'  Dundee,  forby  the 
harrying  in  the  glens  o*  Argyle." 

♦*  Oigh  I  teevil  a  plack !  taran  her  conscience !"  ex- 
claimed Morrouch,  chafed  into  spleen-  at  the  very 
thought.  *'  No  a  silk  nor  a  procade  for  the  kimmer  o' 
Braemar,  nor  a  silver  tester  to  hdr  pouch  the  size  o'  a 
herring-scale,  nor  a  taback  for  her  cheek  to  pe  a  eom- 
Ibrtment  on  the  march ;  but  a  three  day's  hunger  on  the 
braes  o'  Badenoeh,  till  her  pelly  be  cla]^ed  to  her  pack 
like  a  'Gyptian  mummy — ^her  nose  be  frozen  amang  the 
snaw,  as  red  as  her  garters,  an'  the  hairy  dorloch  oo 
her  puir  shoothers  as  fu'  o'  wind  as  her  toom  wame ;" 
and  as  the  eloquent  Highlander  thus  spoke,  he  laid  his 
hand,  with  more  pathos  than  elegance,  upon  that  part 
of  his  body  which  according  to  the  celebrated  Roman 
fable  had  once  occasion  to  make  a  sad  complaint 
:agatnst  its  servant  members. 

**  An'  what'il  she  do  when  she  goes  to  the  Lowlands 
if  she  be  sae  prave  ?"  inquired  the  other. 

"  She's  no  there  yet,"  said  Morrouch,  winkmg  an 
•eye.  "  Teevil  bauds  me  frae  crossing  the  bum  this 
vera  night,  an'  marching  back  like  a  sl^ntleman  to  the 
braes  <!>'  Blair  Athol.  Oigh !  what  a  pleasurement  to 
see  Glenleg  agam,  an'  the  braw  kimmer  o'  Braemar." 

"  But  if  heir  nainsel  gang  to  the  Lowlands,  maybe 
she'll  pe  made  an  olfisher,  or  a  corporal,  or  a  machor, 
or  maybe  a  captain — a  whole  captain,  like  Alaster 
Graham.  Pieugh!  she  disna  ken  what  a  great  nuA 
she  may  be  in  the  wars  o'  the  Lowlands^" 
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<*  Do  ye  really  thinjt  sic  a  thoght  o'  me,  Maister 
M*Crone?"  said  Morrouch,  delighted,  and  willing  to 
gJLve  JHighland  flattery  in  return  for  flattery,  "  an'  I 
wadna  wuss  but  the  marcoss  would  himael  make  a 
creat  man  o'  you  too,  Maister  M'Crone ;  for  ye're  a 
likely  lad,  an  there's  mony  promotions  in  the  armies, 
since  that  tamn'd  auld  rascal,  Grumach  Gordon  the 
reiver,  was  clean  kicked  out  o'  the  clariments  o*  the 
wars*  Hiexigh !  an'  maybe  when  she  grows  a  captain, 
an'  hersel  a  comal,  she'll  get  a  silk  an'  a  sattin  in  the 
Lowlands  yet,  an'  a  praw  proach  like  the  muin,  to  stick 
in  the  preast  o'  her  gausey  kimmer  at  Braemar.  Hieagh ! 
clorification !" 

*'  Stand  to  your  arms,  Maister  Morrouch !  stand  to 
your  arms — here's  a  stranger  just  at  the  lines.  Cot 
tamn !  look  at  the  chield, — her  legs  are  but  short,  yet 
she's  louped  the  purn  like  a  shelty." 

"  The  chield !  did'ye  say,"  said  Morrouch,  scornfully, 
as  he  observed  the  stripling  stranger  who  now  ap- 
proached, '*  a  perfect  caUant ;  without  a  peard  to  her 
face  or  feile-beg  to  her  hurdies,  pieugh ! — whoe  coes 
there  ?  shentlemans !  speak  the  word  o'  the  wars,  or 
she's  a  tead  man, — tamn  her  I" 

"  A  friend,"  said  the  stripling,  in  a  thin  boyish  voice, 
and  the  back  of  his  hand  laid  to  his  bonnet,  more  with 
the  grace  of  a  lady's  page  than  the  manner  of  a  soldier. 

"The  king  or  the  covenant,  this  moment!  afore 
she's  shot  like  a  plover,"  bawled  Morrouch,  with  re- 
doubled valour.  "  Colin,  stand  to  your  cuns  an'  face 
the  enemy,  hieugh !" 

"  The  king,  and  the  gallant  Montrose,"  exclaimed  the 
youth,  boldly,  and  still  approaching  nearer.  "  I  come 
to  your  camp  as  a  volunteer  to  the  wars." 

**  Clorificatioiis !  Oigh  I"  screamed  tlie  other  with 
constitutional  enthusiasm ;  **  a  praw  poy,  an'  a  clean  leg 
like  a  chief's  son,  an'  a  sma'  foot  like  a  maiden ;  but 
no  knee  or  a  hough  to  be  seen  at  the  skin,  like  a  moun- 
tain soger,  although  she  has  a  bit  sporan  frae  her  waist," 
he  added,  surveying  the  youth  from  head  to  foot,  and 
perceiving  that  he  wore  not  the  Gaelic  kilt,  or  feile-beg 
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or  rather  »hort  petticoat,  as  the  English  call  this  pic- 
turesque relic  of  the  Roman  dress,  but  his  limbs  clad 
with  the  trews,  or   trousers  of  red-barred   tartan-^a 
privilege  of  costume  upon  which  few  would  then  van- 
iure.  ^  On  his  head  was  the  low  military  bonnet,  orna- 
mented with  a  drooping  black  feather,  which  so  well 
sets  off  a  handsome  face  ;  a  tartan  short  coat,  in  which 
the  loyal  red  colour  predominated,  showed  the  youth's 
person  to  much  advantage,  particularly  with  the  aid  of 
the  long  Highland  breacan  or  hunting-plaid  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  twisted  gracefully  rcun^  the  waist, 
— ^its  fringed  folds  hanging  partly  in  front  and  partly 
covering  the  biodag  or  dirk,  whose  silver-mounted  hilt 
just  peeped  out  under  the  plaid,  and  on  the  right  thigh. 
A  short  broadst^ord  buckled  on  the  contrary  side  of  the 
youth  showed,  that  though  he  had  no  pistol  in  his  belt, 
he  was  as  well  equipped  for  the  war  as  many  others 
of  the  army  were  at  that  period. 

"  An'  what'll  her  honour  pe  wanting  in  the  camp 
o'  the  warriors,  young  man  ?"  inquired  Morrouch,  with 
somewhat  of  a  Bobadil  manner,  willing  to  magnify,  as 
he  ought,  the  high  and  responsible  office  of  sentinel  out- 
post. "  Her  nainsel  daurna  let  her  pass  one  foot  into  the 
great  camp  o'  the  king's  army  until  she  knows  the  why 
an'  the  wherefore ;  stand  to  your  arms,  Colin,  my  lad-» 
hoop  I" 

"  I  want  to  see  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,"  said  the 
youth,  with  a  modest  mixture  of  boldness  and  trepi- 
dation. 

"  Eagh !  oigh !  the  marcoss !  the  creat  clory  o*  the 
inarcoss  herself!  yov.  want  to  see  the  proud  Montrose! 
pieugh,  poy !  it's  a  perfect  imppssiblement.  She'll  tak 
afF  your  head  for  the  speaking  o't." 

"  I  will  pass  on  into  the  camp,  if  you » please,"  said 
the  stripling,  about  to  go  on. 

**  Cot  tamn  ! — will  she  offer  to  pravo  the  king's  sen- 
try in  her  ain  camp?  What's  your  piziness,  young 
man,  and  where  do  ye  come  frae  ? — ^petter  answer  nae 
quietly,  an'  wi'  a  hale  skin," 
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**  t  come  from!  the  west,  beyond  Blair  Athol,  and  my 
business  is  ivith  the  Marquis  of  Montrose." 

*♦  Frae  the  wast — ^beyond  Blair  Athol^"  repeated 
Morrouch,  hastily,  and  then  whispering  to  his  neigh- 
bour as  if  he  had  made  some  great  discovery.  "  An* 
what  may  her  honour's  piziness  be  wi'  his  clory  the 
marcoss,  if  she'll  tell  her  pleasurement  ?" 

**  My  business  I  can  only  tell  to  the  Lord  Montrose 
himself,"  said  the  youth,  becoming  indignant  at  this  idle 
parley. 

"Then  if  she'll  no  tell  her  piziness,  she'll  gie  the 
word  o'  the  night,"  said  Morrouch,  clapping  the  butt- 
end  of  the  long  Spanish  musket  which  the  outposts  of 
the  camp  were  then  allowed  to  carry,  and  standing  bolt- 
upright  in  the  most  soldierly  manner. 

'"  I  know  no  word,"  said  the  youth,  simply ;  "  besides, 
it  is  not  night  mitil  the  sun  sinks  much  farther  behind 
Ben-cruaghan." 

"She'disna  ken  the  word?  an' she  comes  fhie  the 
wa^beyont  Ben-Lawers  ?  Hieugh !  I  see  it  as  plain 
as  a  parsnip — a  spy,  a  vile  traitor  spy,  frae  the  crafty 
Argyle.  I'll  take  her  to  Montrose  this  very  minute — 
an'  tell  his  lordship's  honour  how  I  fund  her  out.  Oigh ! 
her  fortune's  made  for  this — captains  an'  comals — 
— spuilzie  and  promotions.  I  saw  wi'  a  comer  o'  my 
e'e,  that  this  land-louping  youngster  had  the  very  walk 
o'  a  spy — as  she  lap  o'er  the  purn*  Come  awa,  young 
man.  K I  dinna  bring  you  to  the  marcoss's  honour, 
my  name's  no  Morrouch  M*Combich." 

After  some  further  whispering  with  his  comrade, 
about  his  meditated  temporary  breach  of  military  disci- 
pline, away  went  Morrouch,  accompanied  by  the  strip- 
ling, chuckling  over  this  mare's  nest  whi^h  he  had  just 
found,  and  thinking  in  his  Highland  ignorance,  as  the 
Lowland  Scotch  would  say,  but  with  perfect  confidence, 
that  this  adventure  was  to  be  the  means  of  his  imme- 
diate favour  and  preferment. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

l^Hi  camp  of  Montrose,  like  many  other  things  iri 
life,  appeared  to  the  stripling,  who  now  was  led  through 
it,  and  saw  it  in  detail,  to  much  less  advantage  thaii 
when  he  had  seen  its  picturesque  effect  from  an  elevated 
distance^  as  he  descended  the  heights  of  Cairn  Gromii 
A  part  of  the  little  army  being  quartered  in  the  village 
behind,  it  was -by  no  means  extensive;  the  common 
tents,  rudely  formed,  tattered,  and  dilapidated,  bore  all 
the  marks  of  a  long  and  toilsome  campaign ;  the  men, 
who  wandered  about^  or  were  busily  employed  round 
Several  fires,  cooking  their  evening  meal,  had,  to  our 
youth's  fanoy,  an  ill-appointed,  if  not  haggard,  look; 
and  even  the  tent  of  Montrose  himself,  with  the  Scot- 
tish standard  waving  over  it,  which  in  the  distance  had 
had  an  effect  so  princely  and  imposing,  now,  when  seen 
closely  with  its  numerous  strings  and  pins  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  its  inelegant  proppings  and  tawdry  stripes 
of  red  and  blue,  appeared  to  the  imaginative  beholder 
absolutely  mean  as  well  as  comfortless. 

Yet  when  our  youth  turned  his  eyes  from  the  rude 
conveniences  with  which  this  hardy  army  were  obliged 
to  be  contented,  and  observed  the  veteran  faces  and 
proud  bearmg  of  many  of  the  Highland  chieftains  and 
gentlemen,  who  walked  in  pairs,  or  stood  in  groups 
around  Montrose's  tent,  and  while  he  tried  with  cautious 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  sight  of  one  particular  individual, 
who  might,  he  thought,  be  among  them,  their  stem 
countenances,  weatherbeaten  as  they  were,  and  their 
warlike  bearing,  tended  to  raise  his  mind  above  the 
circumstantial,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  moral  greatness 
of  what  he  saw  around  him.  While  occupied  with 
these  thoughts  he  found  hhnself  the  gaze  of  the  groups 
of  officers  near«  and  was  awakened  into  attention  by 
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the  characteristic  parley  of  his  conductor  with  the  sen- 
tinels who  stood  without  Montrose's  tent. 

"  She  has  piziness  wi'  the  marcoss,  an'  she  will  see 
his  honour's  clory,"  said  Morrouch, — "noo — ^whatll 
she  say  to  that?  an'  here's  her  prisoner— cot  tamn! 
let  her  pass." 

The  sentinel,  a  Caithness  man,  seemed  astonished 
at  the  southern  Highlander's  audacity,  and  without  an- 
other word  the  elated  and  confident  Morrouch  pulling 
aside  the  hanging  canvass  of  the  tent,  and  pushing  his 
companion  with  little  ceremony  within,  in  another 
instant  both  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  celebrated 
ieader  of  the  northern  rising  and  terror  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. Our  youth  had  barely  time  to  cast  his  eyes 
round  the  interior  of  the  tent. 

At.  a  small  folding  table  covered  with  papers  sat 
Montrose  himself.  A  lumber  of  arms,  cloaks,  caps, 
helmets,  flagons,  and  travelling  conveniences  lay  partly 
on  the  bare  ground,  and  partly  on  a  sort  of  temporary 
beaufet  behind  him,  and  a  small  couch  of  great  sim- 
plicity of  form  occupied  the  opposite  side  of  the  tent 
While  the  impudent  Morrouch,  now  somewhat  chap- 
fallen  from  the  effect  of  his  own  forwardness,  was 
making  with  corresponding  servility  a  double  Highland 
bow,  the  marquis,  lifting  his  head  from  the  papers 
before  him,  and  throwing  himself  back  on  his  chair, 
with  much  dignity,  as  he  surveyed  the  intruders,  asked 
Morrouch  sharply  what  he  desired  of  him. 

"  Your  lordship's  honour's  clorification,"  began  Mor- 
rouch, with  a  graceful  supernumerary  scrape  of  his 
foot,  "  was  a  shentleman  sentry  this  plessed  afternoon 
at  the  pass  beside  the  pum,  when  up  comes  this  poy 
wi'  the  preeks,  an'  wanted  to  come  into  the  camp  to 
your  lordship's  clory — ^but  she  couldna  gie  the  pass- 
word, nor  naught  else  for  a  verification — an'  so  her 
nainsei  found  out  that  she  was  frae  the  wast,  ayont  Ben- 
Lawers,  an'  pecause  she  was  sure  that  she  was  naeihing 
but  a  spy  frae  Argyle,  an'  a  Covenanter  repellion,  she 
just  brought  her  to  your  lordship's  clory — thinking  to  be 
surely  that  her  nainsei  will  get  a  promotion  for  her  pains.*^ 
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•*  Very  satisfactory^  Mn  Sentinel,'*  said  the  m^teqiiii, 
slightly  smiling,  and  seeing  at  once  through  the  matter, 
habituated  as  he  was  to  the  tmreasonable  claims  con- 
stantly set  up  by  his  Gaelic  followers.  •*  Come  yoa 
^m  Argyleshire,  young  manT  he  added,  addressing 
the  youth. 

"No,  my  lord— only  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Braemar." 

"  I  thought  so.     And  your  business  with  me  T 

"  Merely  to  join  your  lordship's  army  as  a  volunteer 
—but" — and  the  strange  youth,  hesitating,  gave  a  look 
towards  Morrouch* 

"  You  may  return  to  your  duty,  sentinel,'*  said  the 
marquisi  to  Morrouch ;  "  I  shall  keep  in  memory  this 
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"Will  it  be  a  captain,  or  a  comal,  or  a  sergeant- 
machor,  that  her  nain^el  will  pe  made  T  said  Morroucfa, 
standing  now  bo}t-upright  for  a  last  effort*  "  She  would 
just  like  the  assurement  afore  she  gaes  back;  for  it's 
no  every  day  that  she  stands  in  the  noble  presence  o' 
th^  great  marcoss  o'  the  wars." 

■^  Return  to  your  duty,  sir,"  said  Montrose,  sternly, 
and  turning  towards  the  youth,  while  Morrouch,  mut^ 
tering  a  disappointed  liieugh !  and  a  "  tamn  her  sowF 
or  two,  made  off  towards  his  post  beside  the  stream. 

♦*  Now,  yoimg  man,  speak  freely,"  said  the  marquis. 

"  In  wishing  to  join  your  lordship's  army  for  the 
present,"  said  the  youth,  "^y  chief  object,  I  confess, 
is,  by  such  humble  efforts  as  I  may  have  opportunity 
of,  to  prevent  strife  between  certain  persons  who  have 
lately  left  this  camp  and  some  who  yet  remain  in  it 
If  your  lordship  commands  me,  I  shall  state  all  I  know, 
but  the  persons  in  question  being  related  to  myself,  and 
those  for  whom  I  am  interested,  it  may  perhaps  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  explain  further  than,  that  the 
apprehended  quarrel  is  connected  with  the  recent  dis- 
missal or  disaffection  of  certain  men  of  the  Grordon's 
clan,  who  are  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Braemar, 
and  some  of  whom,  having  incurred  your  lordship's 
displeasure  in  the  war,  through  the  representatioDy  as 
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Is  alleged,  of  certain  persons  now  in  your  lordship's 
camp, — a  feud  is  held  against  the  latter,  and  it  is  the 
bloodshed  meditated  in  consequence  that  I  am  anxious 
to  prevent." 

"  Your  design  is  most  laudable,  and  still  more 
remarkable  for  so  mere  a  youth,"  said  the  marquis,  in- 
terested with  the  speech  of  the  stripling ;  "  but  I  confess 
I  do  not  distinctly  recollect  the  circumstance  to  which 
you   allude.     You  will  do  well  to  be  more  explicit." 

"  It  was,  as  I  am  informed,  at  the  battle  of  Inver- 
lochy,  that  in  the  distribution  of  commands  on  the  right 
and  left  wings  of  your  army  your  lordship  was  pleased 
to  appoint  a  young  soldier  to  a  post  near  the  centre, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  right  of  certain  of  the 
Gordon's  clansmen,  and  particularly  of  one  of  their 
chiefs,  who,  thinking  himself  injured,  and  looking  with 
envy  upon  the  good  fortune  of  the  young  soldier  I 
speak  of — ^" 

"  His  name  ?"  said  the  marquis,  interrupting. 

"  His  name,  my  lord  marquis,  is — I  believe  is,** 
said  the  stripling,  hesitating,  and  colouring  slightly, 
"Alaster  Graham." 

"  Oh, — go  on,  young  man,  and  speak  up." 

"  Offended  at  the  preference  thus  given  over  an 
ancient  chief,"  continued  the  youth,  '*  the  latter  and  his 
men,  when  the  attack  began,  rebelliously  refused  to 
draw  a  sword ;  and  while  the  young  soldier,  for  his 
bravery  that  day,' was  raised  by  your  lordship  to  the 
command  of  a  company,  and  is  now  called  Captain 
Graham,  Grumach  of  Braemar  and  several  of  his  men 
Were  dismissed  with  disgrace.  Is  not  this,  my  lord,  a 
sufficient  ground  of  feud  between  Highland  gentle- 
men T 

"But  that  stubborn  forest-reiver  cannot  mean  to 
pursue  his  feud  against  one  of  my  bravest  soldiers 
while  the  war  lasts  ?"  rejoined  the  marquis.  "  II  he 
do,  and  if  he  attempt  to  make  disturbance  in  my  camp, 
I  shall  cause  his  head  to  be — ^  , 

"  Surely  your  lordship  will  consider  that  Grumach 
Gordon  is  an  old  man  ?"  interrupted  the  youth,  with 
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such  unconscious  earnestness  of  manner  .as  to  surprist 
the  marquis.  "  Your  lordship  will  pardon  my  presump- 
tion," he  added,  checking  himself;  "  but  methinks,  «ven 
as  an  humble  volunteer  in  your  army,  I  might,  as  the 
parties  are  known  to  me,  be  the  means  of  preventing 
any  hostile  meeting  between  them,  should  your  lord- 
ship grant  me  such  liberty  to  pass  and  repass  in  the 
camp,  as  my  own  good  intentions,  and  even  my  life, 
may  answer  for.  This,  my  lord  marquis,"  said  the 
youth,  with  a  manner  that  almost  rose  into  nobleness, 
**  this  is  my  humble  request." 

*' You  are  a  very  extraordinary  youflg  man,"  said  the 
inarquis,  interested  and  prepossessed  beyond  accoimt- 
Ing  for,  as  he  threw  himself  back,  and  cast  a  curious 
glance  over  the  graceful  figure  of  the  stripling,  who 
now  stood  uncovered  in  his  presence.  ^^  Your  request 
b  granted.  Go  and  come  as  you  please  while  we  tany 
in  this  valley — for  there  is  no  treachery  in  your  un- 
suspicious years,  and  no  double-dealing  in  that  im- 
passioned look.  Draw  near,  youths  for  you  must  have 
a  sign  for  your  safety.  WTien  you  pass  the  outposts 
of  the  camp  at  any  time,  should  you  be  detained  and 
questioned,  whisper  into  the  ear  of  the  chief  of  the  guard 
the  single  word  Cothrom-feinne,*  and  that  will  guaranty 
my  favour  for  you  by  night  or  by  day. 
'  "  Gro,  youth,"  continued  Montrose,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  thou  hast  access  to  me,  if  necessary,  at  any 
moment.  Would  that  older  and  wiser  men  around  me 
had  more  of  thy  generosity  and  singleness  of  heart** 

The  obeisance  of  the  stripling,  as  he  left  the  tent, 
had  in  it  the  embarrassment  of  struggling  feelings,  evir 
dently  including  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  gallant 
leader  of  the  expedition,  which  further  excited  the 
interest  of  Montrose ;  and  as  he  turned  away  his  fair 
face  to  go,  the  eyes  of  the  youthftil  mountaineer  seemed 
to  the  observing  nobleman  to  be  blinded  with  tears. 

*  An  expression  well  known  among  the  Highlanders,— literally  thi 
combat  <ifthe  Fin^aUianSf  who  only  asked  a  fkir  battle  witluuit  tevoai; 
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CHAPTER  Xra. 

Tfls  sun  had  for  some  time  sunk  behind  the  range 
of  mountains  which  sent  up  their  peaky  tops  into  the 
clouds  far  to  the  south  and  westward  of  Montrose's 
position,  and  gray  evening  was  mehing  into  indistinct 
shadows  and  brown  masses  the  various  romantic  points 
of  the  open  landscape  round  the  camp,  as  the  stripUng, 
whose  adventures  we  have  now  to  trace,  made  his  way 
through  its  western  extremity.  Still  alone  and  anxious 
to  avoid  observation,  he  proceeded  on  behind  the  rows 
of  tents,  and,  though  ^a  stranger,  seemed  at  no  loss  as 
to  the  quarter  on  which  his  anxieties  rested. 

That  small  portion  of  the  southern  clansmen  which, 
by  the  dourtesy  of  war  and  in  imitation  of  more  regular 
troops,  was  sometimes  called  a  regiment,  and  of  part 
of  which  Alaster  Graham,  by  the  agreeable  flattery  of 
title,  was  now  ealled  the  captain,  was  encani^ped  on  the 
right  flank.  The  tent  of  our  youthful  centunon  was 
easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  common  men 
around  it  by  its  superior  size  and  the  red  standard 
which  waved  above  it ;  which,  though  torn  and  rather 
awry  in  its  position,  still  fluttered  with  aU  the  ragged 
pride  of  northern  independence  in  the  cold  breeze  of  the 
evening.  The  feelings  with  which  the  stripling  looked 
towards  that  tent,  and  watched  every  figure  whom  he 
could  distinguish  near  it,  it  is  notjova  business  now  i? 
•so  many  words  to  explain. 

Passing  this  tent,  however,  and  proceeding  towards 
the  sentinel  who  was  posted  nearest  to  it  beside  the 
stream,  our  youth  addressed  to  the  man  a  few  firm 
words  in  his  native  Gaelic  ;  after  which,  retreating  to- 
wards higher  ground,  he  took  up  a  position  for  himself 
on  the  diy  bank  under  a  rocky  height,  which  served  to 
protect  the  flank  of  the  encampment.  A  young  moon 
W9S  already  beginning  to  fling  her  indistinct  beam  ovejr 
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atds  softened  portion  of  the  Highland  landscape ;  and, 
certain  of  his  own  intent,  the  youth  seated  himself  on 
the  bank,  where,  unloosing  the  folds  of  his  hunting  plaid, 
and  throwing  it  around  him  to  protect  himself  from  the 
chill  breeze  which  now  blew  in  fitful  gusts  off  the 
overlooking  mountains  of  Cairn  Gorra,  he  seemed  pre» 
pared  to  wait  for  some  expected  event  with  all  the 
patience  of  a  solitary  mountaineer. 

Although  a  glance  was  cast  occasionally  towards  the 
tent  of  Alaster  Graham  as  well  as  ov^r  the  busy  scene 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  camp,  and  a  low  sigh  would 
sometimes  escape  the  bosom  of  our  youth,  while  he  sat 
on  the  knoll,  his  general  attention  was  given  entirely  to 
one  direction  of  the  surrounding  prospect.  As  the 
«lender  moon  above,  frequently  obscured  as  it  was  by 
the  coming  clouds  that  flitted  imcertainly  with  the  breeze 
over  this  stormy  northern  sky,  occasionally  shone  out 
with  charming  brilliancy  on  the  sloping  level  between 
the  stream  we  have  mentioned  and  the  hiUs  -beyond, 
the  youth  as  he  watched  ever  and  anon  kept  his  eye 
on  the  plain  and  on  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  gorge  or 
pass  in  the  mountains  through  which  he  had  himself 
come  to  the  camp  on  his  way  from  Braemar. 

Quite  prepared  for  a  lengthened  watch,  or  for  re- 
suming it  again  on  the  x  succeeding  day,  the  youth  stili 
kept  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  gorge  in  the  hills,  yet 
sometimes  glancing  round  to  Alaster's  tent,  when,  ap- 
parently to  his  own  surprise,  he  already  observed  two 
'men  issuing  from  the  direction  of  the  pass.  The 
strangers,  coming  forth,  proceeded  straight  across  the 
plain,  towards  that  part  of  the  camp  which  he  imme- 
diately overlooked,  and  this  before  he  had  sat  half  an 
hour  upon  the  bank.  Refixing  his  plaid  in  military 
fashion,  and  slowly  descending  from  the  heights,  the 
youth  addressed  a  few  words  again  to  the  sentinel,  and 
then  went  forward  to  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
iComing  strangers. 

"It's  a  fresh  night  and  a  blasty,  Sir  Warrior,"  said 
thoviliFSt  of  the  men  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  translate 
what  was  spokea  in  Gaelic)  to  oujr  youth,  as  he  walked 
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lo  and  fro  with  seeming  carelessness  near  the  sentinel. 
"  But  it's  kindly  weather  and  favourable  for  the  cam- 
paign," continued  the  ;speaker,  trying  to  bespeak  favour 
for  his  own  design ;  **  the  evening  piobrachd  has  not 
,  yet  sounded  through  the  valley,  and  perhaps  we  can 
have  admission  into  the  camp,  as  we  are  also  for  the 
king  and  the  gallant  Montrose." 

*'  Mean  you  to  join  the  army  on  the  march  to  the 
Lowlands,  gentlemen  T  inquired  the  youth  sharply. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  as  if  uncertain 
what  reply  to  make.  "  No,"  said  the  second,  stepping 
forward  and  speaking  with  blunt  boldness ;  "  we  merely 
would  speak  with  an  oflScer  of  your  camp, — one  Alaster 
Graham.  Bring  us  to  him,  youth,  if  ever  you  expect 
to  be  a  laurelled  soldier." 

"  Know  you  so  little  of  the  orders  of  our  general  as 
to  make  such  a  request  of  the  officer  on  the  outposts  ?" 
said  the  youth  readily ;  "  my  life  would  answer  for  such 
a  dereliction  of  duty.  But  if  you  have  any  message 
for  Captain  Graham,  such  as  a  soldier  may  carry  to 
his  comrade,  I  will  answer  for  its  safe  transmission." 

"  You  are  a  gentleman,  I  perceive,  young  sir." 

•*  I  may  not  be  called  aught  else,  or  be  scorned  with 
impunity,"  said  the  stripling  proudly,  and  slapping  with 
his  hand  the  basket-hilt  of  his  broadsword ;  " '  Nemo  me 
impune  lacessit,''  our  Scottish  motto,  that  is  embroidered 
on  the  standard  which  floats  above  these  tents,  is  also 
mine." 

"  You  can  carry  a  message  then  of  honourable 
quarrel,"  said  the  man,  stooping  down  and  speaking  in 
the  stripling's  ear  with  hoarse  animation, — "a  chal- 
lenge, youth !  a  challenge  to  fight !  on  the  sward  of 
Strathfeagan.  Tell  Alaster  Graham! — tell  him  that 
Grumach  Gordon,  whom  he  knows  well,  sends  him  his 
glove  of  battle  and  his  bitter  defiance — aire  you  afraid, 
boy  ?"  added  the  man,  throwing  back  his  head  while  he 
grasped  the  arm  of  the  youth,  and  discovering  by  the 
dim  moonlight  the  ferocious  features  of  John  of  Leask. 
**  Ha !  you  have  never  yet  seen  blood  spilt — ^but  there 
must  be  blood !  heart's  blood  I    Alaster  Graham  and  two 
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of  his  friends  are  cha^enged  to  the  combat  with  the  same 
number  in  the  next  glen ;  tell  him  the  message,  youih, 
as  you  are  U  gentleman." 

"  And  does  his  wrath  bum  so  hotly  that  he  cannot 
stifle  its  flame  till  the  war  is  over  ?"  said  the  stripling, 
shrinking  instinctively  from  the  ruffianly  glance  of  the 
man's  eyes. 

"Not  a  day! — ^not  an  hour,  if  it  were  possible," 
croaked  John  of  Leask ;  "  and  /  also  am  included  in  the 
deep  injuries  of  Grumach.Grordon,  who  is  now  watch- 
ing our  return  under  the  hill  behind.  Youth,  oflScer  of 
the  night,  we  send  the  challenge  and  defiance  hy  you,^ 

"And  dare  you  try  to  make  me  the  bearer  of  treason 
and  provocation  V^  said  the  stripling,  his  self-possession 
now  completely  recovered.  "  Think  you  that  we  were 
unaware  of  your  treasonable  and  unreasonable  hatred 
against  the  bravest  soldier  in  a  camp  where  all  are 
brave?  Ho,  sentinel,  there! — come  hither!  I  desire 
you  to  state  before  these  strangers  the  private  orders 
to  the.  outposts  of  the  camp." 

"  That  a  treasonable  design  being  suspected,"  said 
the  sentinel,  after  an  instant,  "  to  introduce  private  feud 
among  the  army,  and  in  particular  to  offer  vindictive 
provocation  to  the  gallant  Captain  Graham,  it  is  the 
marquis's  orders  that  no  one  be  admitted  into  the 
camp,  and  no  message  whatever  be  received  anent  such 
feud ;  and  that  shaft  or  bullet  be  not  spared  against 
any  who  may  persist  in  attempting  to  forward  such  broil 
and  bnilzie." 

The  two  strangers  looked  at  each  other  in  astonish- 
ment, upon  finding  that  their  design  was  known  in  the 
camp.  ' 

"  And  /  am  here  to  see  these  orders  executed,"  said 
the  youth,  boldly,  as  he  stood  out  in  the  moonhght 
"  Go  back  whence  you  came,  men  of  Braemar !  and 
learn  that  the  brave  lords  engaged  in  this  noble  cause 
know  both  how  to  protect  the  honour  and  save  the 
blood  of  their  best  officers." 

*'  Then  I  leave  with  you,  youth,  the  eternal  defiance 
both  of  Grumach  Gordon  and  John  Gordon  of  Leask, 
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against  the  upstart  forester,  Alaster  Graham,'*  said  the 
challengers ;  "  and  hear  you — my  curse  and  ban  upon 
his  constant  good  fortune !"  Saying  this  the  implacable 
reiver  and  his  companion  turned  to  depart,  and  leaping 
the  stream,  they  at  once  made  their  way  back  towards 
the  mountains. 

Our  outpost  stripling,  somewhat  agitated  by  this 
scene,  was  still  standing  in  the  same  spot  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  strangers,  watching  the  shadows  of  the 
receding  men  in  the  moonlight  as  they  proceeded,  with 
all  the  speed  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  deliver  their 
tidings,  across  the  pleasant  level  before  him,  when  his 
attention  was  roused  by  the  tread  of  feet  near ;  and 
the  approach  of  a  file  of  men  to  change  the  sentinel 
caused  him  instinctively  to  shift  his  position,  and  to 
retire  again  upwards  towards  the  bank. 

Seating  himself  here  once  more,  to  consider  what 
next  he  should  do,  unromantic  nature  in  the  shape  of 
her  common  wants,  which  the  anxieties  of  the  evening 
had  hitherto  caused  him  to  neglect,  now  came  over  the 
heart  of  our  youth  with  clamorous  urgency;  and  the 
enthusiastic  volunteer  of  unknown  wars  began  to  be 
exceedingly  at  a  loss  how  to  procure  a  meal  for  his 
hunger.  As  fbr  rest,  that  was  easily  arranged  in  a  dry 
night ;  for  the  heaih  on  the  crag  wa»  remarkably  soft, 
the  lee-side  of  the  height  was  most  comfortably  wann» 
and  the  plaid  he  wore  was  an  ample  covering  as  he  lay 
on  the  heath  under  **  the  sweet  heavens,"  for  this  rov- 
ing mountaineer.  But  his  light  store  of  barley-cakes 
had  long  been  ex|iausted,  and  being  unable  to  crop  like 
a  kid  the  fragrant  herbage  of  the  bank,  he,  in  Tspite  of 
his  anxiety  of  mind,  began  to  look  wistfully  towards 
the  fading  fires  of  the  camp,  as  he  thought  of  a  neces- 
sary refreshment. 

As  he  again  sat  up  ruminating  on  all  things  likely  in 
his  circumstances,  the  sound  of  the  night  piobraclid 
came  pleasantly  over  his  ear  from  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  which  the  gallant  pipers  before  Montrose's  tent, 
much  prouder  men  than  the  leader  of  the  host  himself, 
made   to  "skirl"  with  warlike  wildness  up  the  valley. 
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of  Strathfeagan*  Music,  however  rude,  if  the  composi' 
tion  of  nature,  is  a  sure  awakener  of  poetic  emotions, 
and  sad  yet  pleasing  recollections  of  the  forest  of  Brae- 
mar  were  beginning  to  steal  over  the  fancy  of  the  youth, 
when  his  regretful  cogitations  were  disturbed  by  a 
measured  tread  of  steps  mounting  the  knoll  on  which 
he  rested.  In  two  minutes  more  the  sentinel  from 
whom  he  had  recently  parted  stood  before  him,  and 
touching  his  bonnet  in  military  fashion,  intimated,  in 
two  words,  that  his  presence  was  earnestly  requested 
within  the  tent  of  Captain  Graham. 

The  very  sound  of  the  name  caused  a  start  and  an 
emotion  in  the  bosom  of  the  youth — he  hesitated  at  first, 
and  would  have  excused  himself,  but  the  request  seemed 
so  nearly  akin  to  a  command,  that  refusal  would  evi- 
dently have  Excited  suspicion.  Occupied  with  various 
thoughts  which  need  not  be  explained,  the  stripling, 
rising  and  adjusting  his  plaid  and  his  sidearmis,  instantly 
followed  the  sentinel  towards  that  tent  which  he  had 
so  often  watched  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 

When  the  canvass  was  drawn  aside  which  opened 
into  the  interior  of  the  tent,  Alaster  was  discovered 
seated  pensively  beside  a  chest,  which,  elevated  on 
some  logs,  served  for  a  table  ;  a  burning  splinter  of  pine 
wood,  fastened  to'the  spike  of  a  steel  target  that  lay  on 
the  chest,  served  for  a  candle  or  torch,  and  showed  the 
usual  confusion  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  simple 
conveniences  required  by  an  officer  of  blaster's  condi- 
tion. By  the  wavering  and  spitting  glare  of  this  light, 
the  youthful  features  of  the  captain,  surmounted  by  his 
dark  locks,  appeared  handsome  and  expressive  as  ever, 
but  thin  and  tinged  with  gravity ;  and  the  air  of  dignity 
with  which  he  rose  on  the  entrance  of  the  stranger,  with 
other  circumstances  of  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  made  the  stripling  disposed  to  shrink  into  the 
obscurest  corner  of  the  tent, 

"  Not  knowing  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  your  well- 
meant  service,  young  sir,"  Alaster  said,  rising,  "  I  have 
begged  of  you  to  come  to  me,  and  explain  the  reason 
of  a  zeal  as  singular  as  it  is  unobtrusive.    Whatever 
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may  be  the  source  of  this  attempted  challenge,  of  which 
I  have  just  heard,  a  soldier  may  not  with  honour  to 
himself  approve  of  its  being  turned  from  him.  Pray 
speak,  youth :  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  blame  so  gallant 
a  stripling." 

"  'Twas  not  for  your  sake  only,  sir — ^it  was  for  the 
sake  also  of — ^' 

"  Heavens — what  is  this  ?  Do  I  hear  aright  ?  can 
this  really  be  the  voice  that  has  ever  been  music  to  my 
cars.  Moina! — my  sweet,  heroic  Moina!  I  should 
know  you  in  spite  of  the  most  artful  disguise  that  ever 
masker  invented.  And  think  you,"  he  added,  coming 
forward,  and  taking  her  shrinking  hand,  "  you  could  by 
diose  dark  locks  hung  over  your  own  yellow  hair,  and 
by  this  warlike  and  boyish  artiiicial  costume,  conceal 
yourself  from  me  ?  Nay,  blush  not,  nor  look  reproach- 
fully on  me  for  discoveriug  you  by  that  soft  voice  that 
so  often  charmed  me  in  the  forest  of  Glenskiach.  I 
will  speak  now  in  the  warmth  of  my  heart,  when  my 
heart's  love,  who  is  ever  in  my  thoughts,  comes  to 
refresh  my  spirit,  amid  the  toils  of  the  camp,  and  the 
harassing  scenes  of  remorseless  war," 

**  Oh,  Alaster !"  she  said,  all  the  woman  now  melting 
in  her  voice,  and  into  the  tears  that  acknowledged  his 
grateful  caress,  f  had  you  heard  the  bitter  vows  against 
you  that  /  have  heard,  and^  suffered  the  anxiety  that  I 
have  suffered,  both  I  confess  on  your  account  and  that 
of  my  hot-tempered  father,  you  would  excuse  the  adop« 
tion  of  this  unseemly  disguise,  and  forgive  the  forward- 
ness of  a  lonely  maiden,  who  has  no  friend  to  act  a 
manly  part  for  her :  no  one  who  will  step  forth  to  prevent 
those  who  are  dearer  to  her  than  her  own  life  from  im- 
bruing their  hands  in  each  other's  blood,  and  from  leav- 
ing her  to  sing  the  orphan's  or  the  widow's  lament  of 
dool  and  dolour  amid  the  deserted  wilds  of  Glenskiach." 

As  she  spoke  a  paleness  overspread  her  features,  her 
plumed  bonnet  fell  from  her  hand,  a  fain;;ness  had  come 
over  her  feminine  heart,  from  the  agitation  of  the  inter- 
view and  the  long  want  of  refreshment,  and  to  his  great 
embarrassment  she  seeme,d  ^e^dy  to  swoon  at  hisLfeet. 
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Unwilling  to  caU  for  assistance,  he  sat  her  down  gendy 
on  a  seat,  and  by  means  of  such  simple  cordials  as  he 
had  at  hand  at  length  recovered  his  agitated  Highland 
maiden,  who  looked  more  charming  as  the  colour  again 
returned  to  her  cheek,  and  as  he  succeeded  in  soothing 
her  modest  feelings  into  forgetfulness  of  her  unseemly 
disguise. 

Calling  in  his  servant  Farquhar,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  peering  curiosity,  could  make  out  nothing  of 
who  was  his  master's  guest,  such  refreshment  was  pro 
cured  as  the  camp  afforded,  and  never  did  a  meal  eat 
more  sweetly  than  this,  that  was  partaken  by  those  two 
in  Montrose's  camp.  As  she  sat  opposite  to  him,  hj 
the  mihtary  chest  on  which  their  simple  refreshment 
was  set,  her  ruddy  fair  face  contrasting  oddly  with  the 
dark  locks  with  which  she  had  disguised  it,  and  her  ani- 
mation returning  with  the  enjoyment  of  liis  society,  she 
explained  how  that  she  had  travelled  on  foot'to  the  town 
of  Aberdeen,  to  purchase  her  present  disguise,  by  which 
she  had  been  enabled  to  get  into  the  camp;  and  how 
that  John  of  Leask,  the  most  untameably  ferocious  of  all 
the  exile  Gordons,  continually  stirred  up  her  father  to 
the  seeking  of  that  revenge  which  otherwise  he  might 
have  been  persuaded  to  forego. 

In  such  discourse  did  our  )'oung  soldier  and  the 
Highland  maiden  enjoy  each  other's  society  for  more 
than  an  hour,  and  never  did  lovers  sit  alone  in  the  night- 
watch  with  more  chaste  and  heart-relieving  happiness. 
Much  gentle  argument  passed  between  them  on  the 
subject  of  the  maiden's  anxious  fears  for  the  safety  of 
both  Alaster  and  her  father,  to  which  was  opposed  his 
perfect  confidence  in  his  good  fortune  and  his  own 
strength  and  dexterity,  should  circumstances  again 
force  him  to  meet  the  reiver-chief  in  unwilling  hostility. 
Praising  Moina  for  her  adroit  management  in  warding 
off  a  challenge  which  his  honour  would  have  obliged 
him  to  accept,  whatever  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quences, Alaster  succeeded  in  persuading  the~~anxious 
maiden  out  of  her  fears  ;  and  representing  to  her  sun- 
plicity  the  danger  as  well  as  indeUcacy  of  her  remaining 
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longer  near  the  camp  in  her  present  disguise,  he 
advised  her  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  Providence 
and  his  own  good  sword,  and  instantly  to  return  to  her 
people  in  Braemar,  at  which  place  he  hoped  soon  again 
to  meet  her,  when  he  came  back  from  the  plains  of  the 
Lowlands,  with  those  honours  and  rewards  wliich  ever 
are  the  recompense  of  the  brave. 

Many  pleasing  anticipations  of  joys  to  come, — not, 
however,  without  that  intruding  pang  of  indefinite  ap- 
prehension which  so  often  in  this  world  casts  a  cloud 
over  our  dearest  visions  of  future  bliss, — followed  in  the 
bosom  of  Moina  this  sanguine  speech  of  the  moun- 
^ineer  soldier ;  and  the  hour  for  changing  the  sentinels 
being  now  at  hand,  she  rose  to  take  her  departure. 
Dwelling  still,  however,  as  the  youth  accompanied  her 
without,  upon  the  delicious  illusions  of  their  several 
fancies, — ^when  they  should  live  together  as  married 
lovers  have  lived,  and  roam  together  among  the  romantic 
valleys  of  Braemar, — they  soon  arrived  at  the  craggy 
height  where  she  had  formerly  rested ;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  bum  or  streamlet  which  bounded  the  camp, 
so  that  their  final  parting  was  at  hand,  standing  at  op- 
posite sides  of  the  stream,  in  the  dim  moonlight,  and 
kissing  the  tokens  of  gold  which  hung  at  each  of  their 
bosoms,  they  blessed  one  another  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
and  prayed  for  His  protection  until  they  should  again 
meet  in  joy  when  the  war  was  over. 

As  they  separated  at  length — on  Moina's  part  with  a 
sigh  of  mingled  hope  and  apprehension,  and  on  the  part 
of  both  with  all  the  lingering  reluctance  of  lovers, — 
Moina,  however,  secretly  resolved,  that  notwithstanding 
the  youth's  confidence  in  himself,  she  would,  retaining 
her  present  dress,  tarry  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  few 
days  longer,  until  the  army  and  Alaster  had  fairly 
marched  from  tlie  valley  of  Strathfeagan. 
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CHAPTER  xrv: 

The  day  succeeding  the  night-scene  sketched  in  the 
preceding  chapter  was  one  of  that  sad  and  gloomy 
character  which-  even  in  the  hilly  north,  where  such 
days  are  comparatively  common,  had  its  effect  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  hardy  mountaineers,  now  lying  inactive  in 
this  ill-appomted  camp.  The  gusty  hreeze  of  the  pre- 
vious night  had  died  away,  and  the  morning  rose  with 
a  gray  and  sullen  gloom.  A  heavy  rain,  which  fell 
during  the  night,  completely  drenched  the  mossy  ground 
on  which  most  of  the  tents  were  erected.  Neither  hill 
nor  mountain  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  dense  fog,  which 
scarcely  enabled  those  in  the  centre  to  discern  the 
boundaries  of  the  camp,  dropped  a  soaking  "  weet"  the 
whole  oT  the  day,  while  an  unwholesome  thickness  was 
in  the  air,  and  a  threatening  blackness  hid  the  sky. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  operating  at  first  by  a 
slightly  disappointmg  feeling  upon  Montrose  himself, 
from  some  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  day,  began,  as 
the  afternoon  advanced,  to  have  a  more  serious  effect 
upon  him,  causing  a  train  of  thought  such  as  will  ob- 
trude upon  the  most  vigorous  minds ;  particularly  if, 
like  that  of  this  gallant  but  unfortunate  warrior,  a  dash 
of  poetic  elevation  may  help  to  ennoble  it,  while  it  opens 
to  its  more  acute  perceptions  a  thousand  sources  of  in- 
ward suffering.  Though  continually  successful,  and 
DOW  partly  on  his  way  towards  the  richer  valleys  of  the 
Lowlands,  victory  itself  had  not  yet  reconciled  the 
marquis  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  gallant  companion 
Lord  Gordon ;  and  the  uncertainties  of  life,  of  success, 
and  of  fame  struck  upon  his  heart  on  this  particular 
morning  with  ominous  impression ;  as  if  an  involuntary 
revelation  had  be^n  made  to  him  of  his  own  ultimate 
fate.    Numbers  of  his  men,  as  usual,  had  deserted  him, 
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for  the  time,  after  the  battle  of  Alford;  the  clans  that 
subsequently  joined  his  standard,  when  he  descended 
into  the  plains,  had  as ,  yet  given  him  no  indication  of 
their  favourable  intentions^  and  the  thick  mist  of  this 
dull  day  hid  from  his  anxious  observation  even  the  dim 
outlines  of  the  distant  hills,  down  which,  if  nothing  un- 
fortunate had  happened,  ought  now  to  be  descending  an 
important  reinforcement  \ 

But  the  whole  day  passed  gloomy  and  uncomfortable, 
and  no  intimations  came  of  the  expected  clansmen. 
The  discomfort  of  their  situation,  as  they  lingered  un- 
employed in  the  midst  of  an  misheltered  and  marshy 
strath,  began  to  affect  the  minds  of  the-  eager  Highland- 
ers ;  and  towards  evening  their  impatience  to  be  gone 
to  the  south  became  audible  to  their  officers  in  sullen 
and  ill-suppressed  murmurs.  This  feeling  of  discon- 
tent Captain  Graham  himself  began  to  partake  of  in  a 
way  for  which  he  could  not  account,  particularly  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  day,  and  as  evening  gathered  round  in 
thick  obscurity  over  the  cloudy  mountains  of  Cairn 
Gorm ;  for  that  melancholy  which  had  gradually  been 
approaching  his  mind  all  day,  buoyant  as  it  had  been 
hy  the  thoughts  of  his  Moina,  fell  now  with  involuntary 
heaviness  over  his  heart,  as  if  some  coming  event  was 
casting  its  dark  shadow  before,  and  as  if  the  very  air 
which  he  breathed,  and  the  low  whisperings  of  the  wind 
which  now  came  sighing  down  the  valley,  while  the 
dim  moon  began  to  rise  in  the  stormy  sky,  meant  to 
warn  him  of  some  approaching  evil. 

As  the  succeeding  night  advanced,  the  breeze  greatly 
and  unexpectedly  increased,  and  was  heard  to  moan 
with  an  eiry  expression  through  the  scattered  birch- 
wood  behind  the  camp,  or  to  swirl  in  gusty  thuds  through 
the  passes  of  the  hills ;  but  from  the  comparative  calm 
in  the  camp  itself,  it  seemed  that  the  storm  was  raging 
in  the  upper  air  only,  and  driving  the  clouds  speedily 
towards  the  ominous  airt  of  the  Lowlands.  Then 
strange  and  solemn  thoughts  would  cross  the  mind  of 
Alaster,  as  he  gazed  athwart  the  dim  plain,  and  the 
dread  fancies  of  the  invisible  world  seemed  to  gather 
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round  him,  which,  either  in  their  secret  joy  or  their  in- 
definite apprehension,  hallow  the  visions  of  superstition 
by  connecting  them  with  immortality,  and  give  ignorance 
itself  a  body  and  a  use,  if  not  even  a  pleasure,  which 
knowledge,  with  all  her  flatteries,  often  fails  to  eommu- 
nicate.  Whether  it  was  the  dim  Bodach-Glass  of  the 
moonlight  that  haunted  his  spirit  this  strange  night,  or 
the  inexplicable  Twaish  or  second-sight  of  the  Gael, 
that  pointed  its  airy  6nger  into  the  vista  of  futurity, 
Alaster  thought  he  saw  himself  far  away  in  the  Low- 
lands, and  Moina  Gordon  sitting  solitary  in  the  wilds  of 
Braemar,  musing  sadly  and  anxiously  concerning  him — 
watching  every  rumour  of  the  war  that  came  from  be- 
yond the  Grampians,  and  praying  for  his  safe  return 
as  only  a  maiden  prays  for  him  she  loves,  imtil  a  sad 
foreboding  began  to  cling  to  his  fancy,  that  the  dark 
form  of  destiny  had  interposed  between  them,  and  that 
he  was  never  more  to  see  her  in  life. 

But  the  shrill  and  stirring  sound  bf  the  piobrachd  of 
the  night,  as  it  struck  up  its  warlike  note  in  the  bosom 
of  the  camp,  and  mingled  in  the  distance  with  the 
stormy  breeze  of  the  hills,  awaked  him  from  his  revery ; 
and  presently  after  the  tall  figure  of  a  man,  who,  wrapped 
in  his  plaid,  had  been  strolling  meditatively  alone 
behind  the  tents,  came  close  up,  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
address  him.  Alaster  stepped  forward,  impressed  by 
the  dignified  bearing  of  the  figure,  and  instantly  was 
saluted  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  himself. 

A  few  short  sentences  passed  between  them,  in  whicli 
the  marquis  complimented  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
his  youthful  officer,  and  alluding  with  pride 'mpre  than 
with  blame  to  the  impatience  pf  his  men  to  be  led  for- 
ward to  the  Lowlands,  and  to  his  disappointment  of  the 
expected  reinforcement,  for  which  he  had  vainly  looked 
the  whole  of  the  day,  added,  rather  abruptly, — 

"  Graham,  you  know  the  passes  of  these  mountains ; 
at  least  you  can  tell  the  route  by  which  the  Macgtlisters 
are  likely  to  come  ?" 

"  I  do,  my  lord  marquis,"  said  the  youth,  proud  of 
the  confidence  with  which  he  was  treated ;  "  and  what 
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knowledge  I  lack  can  well  be  supplied  by  the  gilly 
who  has  attended  me  throughout  the  campaign,  should 
your  lordship  honour  me  so  far  as  to  allow  me  to  start 
forth  from  this  valley  so  soon  as  daylight  breaks,  to 
reconnoitre  from  such  points  in  the  hills  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  and  bring  you  the  first  tidings  of  tl^e 
Macalisters'  coming." 

"  You  shall  go,  sir,"  said  Montrose,  pleased  with  tb^ 
ready  zeal  of  Alaster ;  '^  and  I  doubt  not  good  tidings 
shall  sit  on  your  brow  befo.e  the  day  is  far  spent.  But 
whom  else  will  you  take  with  you  ?  for  I  am  told  you  have 
enemies,  who  may  be  in  this  very  neighbourhood*  That 
volunteer  stripling  who  lately  joined  us  in  the  camp 
shall  accompany  you,  if  his  youthful  limbs  are  not  too 
delicate  for  climbing  the  steeps  of  C  aim  Gorm.  Apropos, 
Mr.  Gmham,  where  is  he  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  all  day." 

**  He  is,  my  lord  marquis,  I  believe — "  said  Alaster, 
slightly  confuted — ^^  but  excuse  me,  it  were  unnecessary 
to  take  him  to  the  hills." 

^'  And  is  he  then  not  in  the  camp  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord." 

^^  Graham,"  said  the  marquis,  afler  a  moment's 
thought,  and  laying  his  hand  familiarly  on  Alaster's 
shoulder,  ^'  something  from  the  first  struck  me  about  that 
handsome  volunteer,  that  I  could  not  explain  to  myself 
— I  see  it  all  now.  Nay,  disguise  it  not,  though  you 
could;  'tis  a  soldier's  fortune  to  love  and  be  loved. 
The  pretty  stripling  in  the  bonnet  and  trews  was  a 
woman !" 

^^  I  confess  it  was  the  case,  my  lord,"  said  Alaster, 
after  a  short  pause  of  deliberation ;  '^  but  I  was  not  the 
encourager  of  the  maiden's  adventure,  nor,  suflfer  me 
to  say,  has  the^affair  aught  to  do  with  my  duty  to  your 
lordship  and  my  king." 

"  Alas !  young  man,"  replied  the  marquis  thought- 
fully, and  stepping  back  while  he  surveyed  Alaster's 
person, — various  matters  in  his  own  experience  at  the 
moment  crossing  his  recollection,  "  how  little  know  you 
of  yourself  if  you  think  that  the  affairs  of  the  heart 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  ambitions  and  our  aims  I 
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Mr.  Graham,^  he  added,  ^^  upon  second  thoughts,  it  may 
he  better  that  you  should  not  leave  the  camp ;  a  meaner 
messenger  can  effect  this  service,  and  I  have  too  much 
to  do  for  you  in  fair  strife,  when  we  get  to  the  Low- 
lands, to  allow  you  to  run  any  risks  among  these  hills." 

^^  My  lord  marquis,^  said  the  youth,  with  animation, 
as  his  hand  caught  the  basket  head  of  his  claymore, 
**  may  I'not  be  trusted  with  my  own  defence,  after  the 
honour  your  lordship  has  deigned  to  confer  upon  me  ? 
Besides,  it  would  be  doing  me  an  obligation  to  allow 
me  to  relieve  your  anxieties,  instead  of  remaining  thos 
inactive  in  the  camp.** 

'^  Then  do  as  you  will,"  said  Montrose,  ^  but  at  least 
take  two  men  to  accompany  you,  and  if  you  see  the 
Macalisters  or  the  Macalpins  from  the  summits  of 
Cairn  Germ,  return  at  once ;  but  you  may  advertise  me 
pf  your  tidings,  by  causing  your  servant  to  blow  a  blast 
on  your  forester's  horn,  when  you  come  to  the  brow 
of  that  hill  above  the  stream." 

''  All  the  camp  shall  hear  it,  and  all  the  valley  shall 
echo  it,"  replied Alaster,  with  pride,  "from  Beantanard 
to  Glenhourhagan." 

"  Farewell  then,  Captain  Graham,"  said  the  marquis, 
kindly,  "and  whatever  befall  you  within  or  without  the 
camp,  remember  that  I  hold  your  life  and  safety  in  no 
slight  value." 

The  weight  that  had  lam  on  Alaster's  spirits  all  day 
was  dispelled  for  a  time  by  this  interview  with  his 
brave  chieftain.  In  spite  of  himself,  however,  it  re- 
turned again  when  he  had  retired  to  rest,  and  as,  unable 
to  sleep,  he  lay  and  listened  to  the  low  moaning  of  the 
wind,  which  swept  down  the  valley,  and  its  buzzing 
sound  as  it  whistled  round  the  tent  over  his  head,  and 
thought  again  of  his  Moina  and  of  the  romantic  glens 
of  Braemar.  Anon  sleep  would  come  over  him  indefi- 
nitely, although  he  thought  he  was  waking,  and  dim 
forms  appeared  to  his  superstitious  fancy  to  hover 
round  his  low  couch  ;  and  then,  in  the  changes  of  his 
dream,  Moina  ^rdon  seemed  to  breathe  upon  his 
cheek,  as  she  did  on  that  night  when  she  first  loosed 
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th6  thongs  that  bound  him,  while  she  smiled  seductively 
as  at  first.  But  again  their  fond  whisper  seemed  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  brattle  of 'the  red-deer  rushing  past 
among  the  bou^s  of  the  forest,  and  then  the  loud  slogan 
of  the  Gordons  came  echoing,  as  he  thought,  from  the 
inner  coiries  of  the  glens,  and  the  flasMng  eyes  of 
Grumach,  her  father,  seemed  to  glare  upon  him ;  but 
as  he  continued  to  gaze  on  the  angry  countenance  of 
the  old  man,  his  gray  hairs  gradually  dropped  off,  and, 
to  his  horror,  a  grinning  scidl  supplied  its  place, — and 
then  weeping  and  lamentation  rose  on  the  night-wind, 
and  the  piercing  coronach  boomed  wildly  in  hia  dream- 
ing  ear ;  and  while  he  seemed  to  listen  to  the  sound 
until  he  almost  wept  on  his  hard  pillow,  the  forms 
melted  away  into  confusion,  till  all  was  lost  in  deep  but 
uneasy  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  broad  run  of  the  morning  sun  was  barely  peep- 
ing over  the  summit  of  Benheuigh,  and  throwing  his 
gleaming  rays  along  the  sloping  valley  of  Strathfeaghan, 
as  Alaster  and  his  men — that  is,  Farquhar  and  Mor* 
rouch  M'Combich — ^leaped  the  small  streamlet  that 
bounded  the  straggling  camp  of  the  Highland  army,  and 
set  forth  upon  their  reconnoitring  expedition.  The  plain 
over  which  they  next  passed  was  better  for  travelling 
than  Alaster  had  expected,  for  the  wind  had  dried,  the 
ground  considerably ;  the  present  morning  was  fair  and 
sunny,  and  the  fancies  of  the  night  having  been  dis- 
pelled by  the  cheering  light  of  a  new  day,  the  travellers 
footed  their  way  towards  the  hills  with  all  the  delighted 
agility  of  mountaineers,  and  feelings  which  reminded 
them  of  those  happy  mornings  bygone  when  they  had 
so  oflen  gone  out  to  the  sport  in  the  interesting  wilds 
of  Braemar. 

Vol.  H.— H  1^ 
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'  The  long  valley  of  Strathfeaghan,  with  the  crowded 
tents  of  the  army,  soon  lay  like  a  small  green  stripe 
beneath  the  travellers,  as  the  three  mounted  the  hills 
like  goats,  and  scrambled  their  way  through  the  rugged 
passes  towards  those  points  in  the  mountains  that 
enabled  them  to  overlook  the  glens  beyond.  At  length 
as  the  day  advanced,  and  as  they  drew  near  to  a  pleas- 
ant brow  of  soft  green  furze,  Morrouch  began,  as  usual, 
to  feel  an  uncommon  gnawing  about  his  stomachy  and 
thought  it  full  time  to  remind  his  leader,  that  although 
when  a  man  became  a  gentleman,  he  seemed  also  to 
acquire  the  faculty  of  living  without  food,  yet  that  that 
was  an  attribute  which  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  he 
should  ever  acquire.  Alaster,  however,  having  kept 
Mr.  Morrouch  at  much  distance  since  he  had  come  to 
his  dignity,  die  latter  was  obliged  to  have  his  words 
well  ordered  and  few  when  he  dared  to  speak  to  the 
captain. 

"  Pleasurement,  your  captainship's  clorification," 
said  Morrouch,  as  he  came  forward  with  the  back  of 
his  hand  to  his  bonnet,  and  meaning  to  be  exceedingly 
polite,  as  well  as  to  speak  his  best  English — *'  there's 
a  bread  an'  a  cheese  in  the  wallet,  anc^  a  drap  o'  Jock 
Barleycorn's  bluid  in  the  searrag ;  the  bannocks  IVe 
brought  frae  the  clachan  are  capital  gude  for  the  hun- 
germent  o'  the  hills ;  and  as  for  the  xisquebaugh,  its  a 
perfect  sin  no  to  drink  it  just  on  this  pleasant  spot — ^for 
ye  see,  begging  your  excuses  for  the  freedom  o'  the 
parley,  to  tell  you  the  nafked  truth,  captain,  whatever 
may  be  your  honour's  case,  my  stomach  is  no'  made  o' 
pat-metal,  and  I  must  eat." 

••  Deevil  pe  in  your  craving  wame,**  said  Farquhar, 
pulling  the  impudent  remonstrant  aside,  "  cannaye  wait 
till  the  captain  gie  us  the  word  o'  the  fnglement  Never 
heed  her  croaking  pelly,  your  honour's  pleasure,"  he 
added  to  Alaster,  "  ye  may  just  be  used  by  this  time 
wi'  Morrouch's  grumbling  cuts." 

"Truly,  lads,  the  belly  is  a  beggar  that  sometimes 
will  take  no.  denial,"  said  Alaster,  entering  into  the  hu- 
moiu*  of  his  petitioner,  "particularly  when  he  is  carried 
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over  mountains  like  these,  the  air  of  which  makes  him 
more  clamorous  than  it  is  always  convenient  to  satisfy. 
But  it  is  well  that  you  have  not  forgotten  the  provaut, 
and  if  you'll  just  wait  "till  we  get  to  the  brow  of  the 
heights  yonder,  I  shall  myself  be  glad  to  break  bread 
with  you." 

"Hieugh!  pless  her  honourable  clory,"  exclaimed 
Morrouch,  snapping  his  fingers,  and  running  towards 
the  brow  of  the  pass.  "  I  kent'  her  pleasurement 
wadna  starve  the  puir  lads  on  the  march,  as  la^g  as 
there  was  a  bannock  in  the  pouch,  or  a  prochans- 
making  o'  meal  in  the  poke — ^pieugh !  Farquhar,  boy,  her 
maister'll  soon  gar  her  bock  the  bag,  for  a'  her  stinginess." 

A  brisk  foot-trot  of  a  few  minutes  brought  them 
all  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pass,  where,  on  an  inviting 
bank  of  soft  heath  and  herbage  they  sat  themselves, 
and  many  a  good  "  whang"  of  their  homely  bread  and 
other  provant  served  to  stay  that  pleasantest  of  healthy 
appetites ;  and  with  the  pungent  seasoning  of  a  hearty 
dram  of  the  pure  cordial  of  the  l{ighlander,  administered 
from  the  searrag,  to  add  caloric  to  their  necessary 
draught  of  the  cold  spring  that  dribbled  from  the  rocks, 
made  a  meal  more  sweet  to  the  three  mountaineers 
than  is  often  eaten  off  gold  in  the  halls  of  the  south. 

"  Whisht !  gie  her  a  pardonment — please  her  hon- 
our," exclaimed  Morrouch,  as  he  bolted  the  last  indif- 
ferently-masticated mouthful  ;— "  huish— did  ye  na  hear 
a  sound]" 

**'  What  sound?"  said  Farquhar,  surlily,  beginning  to 
be  jealous ;  *'  whatH  she  pe  hearing  noo  1  just  as  if  she 
had  a  langer  lug  than  her  petters."  • 

*•  I'll  swallow  the  steel  sken-ocle  on  my  hip  like  a 
cheese-paring,"  he  added,  jumping  up,  "  if  I  didna  hear 
a  piper's  piobrachd  doon  the  glen.  Oigh !  itil  be  the 
MacaHsters,  as  sure's  a  gun." 

The  party  all  rose  and  followed  Morrouch  towards 
a  shelving  poinc  on  the  height ;  but  though  they  some- 
times imagined  they  heard  the  reedy  sound  of  the  bag- 
pipe coming  on  the  breeze  from  the  far  distance  beneath, 
as  yet  they  could  see  nothing  of  any  approaching  band. 

H  2 
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him  all  the  previous  day  and  night  were  now  in  some 
manner  about  to  be  resdized.  But  there  was  no  time 
for  reflection.  The  father  of  his  Moina  stood  here  in 
his  path,  pale  with  long-treasured  malice, — ^his  eyes 
flashing  with  rage  and  the .  anticipation  of  immediate 
revenge.  Before  Alaster  came  quite  near  to  the  men, 
three  long  claymores  already  gleamed  in  the  red  rays 
of  the  silking  sun,  which  ominously  seemed  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  withdrawing  his  light  from  the  glen. 

«« Draw  you  three  swords  against  one  man,  gentle- 
men?*^ said  Alaster,  quietly,  as  he  came  up.  ^Tbis 
looks  warlike,  and  somewhat  hasty  in  such  a  spot  as 
this." 

^  Are  there  not  three  of  you  too  f '  said  Grumach 
Gordon,  answering  in  Gaelic,  with  a  triumphant  scowl; 
^  ard  is  not  the  green  sod  as  good  in  one  place  as  an- 
other to  settle  a  bitter  quarrel  upon  f ' 

^  The  quarrel  is  of  your  seeking,  not  mine,  Grumach 
Gordon,"  said  Alaster,  in  his  usual  calm  tone ;  ^^  and  yon 
wrong  yourself  as  well  as  me,  in  thus  pursuing  me 
with  a  vengeful  spirit,  for  I  have  never  injured  you." 

**  Hah ! — ^never  injured  me !"  repeated  the  old  man, 
as  he  exchanged  looks  with  John  of  Leask.  **  Hear  you 
this  insulting  speech  of  my  mortal  enemy  ? — but  he  is 
no  true  man,  and  fears  to  meet  me  on  a  fair  field,  for  all 
his  boast  and  his  glaumorie.  I  see  it  now  well,  auda- 
cious youth,"  continued  the  reiver,  rising  in  wrath, 
**  when  the  devil  with  whom  you  deal,  and  who  has 
hitherto  given  you  the  victory,  deserts  you  under  the 
broad  light  of  day,  you  dare  not  face  me — ^you  are  a 
coward !" 

A  pang  passed  through  the  heart  of  Alaster  as  this 
intolerabfe  expression  was  uttered,  and  as  he  observed 
the  triumphant  sneers  of  the  other  Grordons ;  but  he  re- 
membered his  vow  to  the  gentle  Moina,  renewed  so  re- 
cently in  his  own  tent,  and  felt  the  gold  token  at  his 
breast,  as  if  it  burned  over  his  heart.  "Grumach 
Grordon,"  he  said,  '♦  I  am  an  officer  in  the  service  of  my 
country;  I  charge  you  in  the  king's  name  to  let  me  and 
my  followers  pass  to -the  camp  in  peace.** 
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suggestions  of  the  foregoing  night  again  came  across 
the  thoughts  of  Alaster  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  sad- 
ness ;  his  mind  became  acutely  sensitive  with  its  own 
reflections,  until  the  very  rocks  that  frowned  over  his 
head,  and  the  glens  and  ravines  that  winded  beneath 
the  narrow  passes  along  which  he  encircled  the  wild 
mountains,  seemed  to  send  up  strange  whisperings  to 
his  ears,  or  at  least  to  his  fancy. 

At  length  Alaster  and  his  followers  came  to  the  point 
from  which  he  was  to  have  sounded  his  horn,  had  he 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  expected  reinforcement,  but  this 
spot  he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  without  any 
note  to  announce  his  approach  to  the  camp.  They 
soon  after  descended  into  a  little  glen  which  terminated 
in  the  gorge  that  led  to  the  plain  where  Montrose^s  army 
lay.  Following  the  course  of  the  brook  which  winded 
along  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  while  he  mused  on  the  ill 
success  of  his  d^y's  adventure,  Alaster  cast  his  eyes 
accidentally  towards  the  rocks  beyond  the  brook,  when 
he  perceived  three  men  whispering  together  quite  near 
him,  and  proceeding  as  if  to  intercept  his  passage 
through  the  gorge.  A  hasty  exclamation  broke  from 
his  own  men  on  their  observing  this  ;  and  a  second 
glance  served  to  show  him  the  stem  and  imbrowned 
coimtenances  of  Grumach  Grordon,  John  of  Leask,  and 
another  well-known  reiver  from  Glenskiach,  whom 
Alaster  could  not  name.  Perceiving  that  they  were 
observed,  old  Grordon  took  a  few  racing  steps  down  the 
bank,  leaped  the  stream,  and  was  instantly  followed  by 
his  two  companions,  who,  with  himself,  had  been  dis- 
missed with  disgrace  from  Montrose^s  army,  and  now 
seeming  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  their  watchful 
dodging  of  the  youth  as  he  returned,  by  which  they 
expected  to  gratify  their  burning  thirst  for  revenge. 

A  sensation  very  unusual  to  his  bold  and  buoyant 
spirit  shot  through  the  mind  of  Alaster,  in  the  mood  he 
.was,  on  observing  this.  Casting  his  eyes  from  the  sav- 
age countenances  of  those  who  stood  before  him,  round 
upon  the  silent  and  lonely  glen  in  which  they  were,  he 
felt  as  if  the  saddening  fancies  which  bad  oppressed 
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**  Shall  I  take  your  life  with  your  own  sword  in  the 
Bcabbaurdr  cried  Grumach,  gnashing  his  teethf  and 
offering  his  point  at  Alaster's  breast. 
V  "  You  will  rue  this,  Grumach  Gordon,  and  I  will  roe 
it  too,**  said  Alaster,  as  he  deliberately  drew  his  clay- 
more. **  But  I  see  there  is  a  feedom  before  us  botli, 
and  fate  must  be  fulfilled." 

As  their  blades  crossed,  the  old  reiver  lounged 
furiously  at  first,  but  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  former 
trials  of  the  same  kind,  he  next  fought  with  caution,  and 
death  and  life  seemed  to  be  well  believed  by  all  to  hang 
upon  their  several  exertions. 

**Is  it  not  three  to  three  t'^  said  Leask,  savagely, 
eying  Alaster's  men.  ''  Though  ye  are  servitors  and 
wretches,  yet  here's  at  you  for  your  master's  sake,  and 
Heaven  help  the  last  of  a  side !"  In  another  instant  the 
whole  six  persons  were  struggling  together  in  mortal 
combat. 

Confident  in  his  own  strength  and  dexterity,  and 
anxious  to  spare  the  life  of  the  father  of  his  Moina, 
Alaster,  as  formerly,  fought  on  the  defensive,  though  he 
never  found  his  old  enemy  so  vigorous  or  so  determined 
as  he  now  was.  Pursuing  this  mode,  he  unconsciously 
retreated  a  few  paces  towards  the  rocks  behind  him, 
when,  as  he  parried  with  some  difliculty  the  vigorous 
sword  of  his  opponent,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
sudden  cry  from  one  of  the  combatants,  and  he  observed 
Farquhar  drop  in  agony  on  the  sod,  while  the  savage 
John  of  Leask  drew  the  blade  of  his  long  claymore 
slowly  from  out  the  body  of  his  faithful  servant.  The 
shock  of  this  sight  had  scarcely  passed,  when  he  felt 
the  same  sword  ring  against  his  own  target,  as  with 
looks  of  tenfold  ferocity  the  wild  reiver  joined  his  arm 
in  double  charge  with  that  of  Grumach  Gordon.  The 
necessity  of  exertion  now  added  new  nerve  to  the  arm 
of  the  young  soldier,  and  dashing  at  both  with  terrible 
strength,  he  by  a  single  backstroke,  which  almost  car- 
ried the  head  from  the  shoulders  of  his  new  opponent, 
laid  John  pf  Leask  dead  at  his  feet 

The  old  chieftain  now  drew  back  in  astonishm^nlf 
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and  as  both  for  an  instant  took  breath,  Alaster  obsenred 
Morrouch  M'Combich  grappling  with  his  antagonist, 
the  blood  streaming  plentifully  from  his  bare  knee ;  and 
as  they  struggled,  the  former  tumbled  disabled  into  the 
dry  bed  of  the  stream. ;  while  the  latter,  re^aurdless  of 
his  immediate  antagonist,  or  thinking  him  dead,  came 
forward  menacingly,  and  soon  joined  his  vindictive 
sword  to  that  of  Grumach  Gordon. 

The  fight  was  again  renewed,  the  two  against  one, 
and  soon  appeared  to  look  serious  to  Alaster,  for  his 
climbing  of  the  hills  all  day  had  tired  him  long  before 
this  combat  was  forced  on  him,  and  his  strength  he 
found  could  not  much  longer  avail  him  against  two 
comparatively  fresh  men.  Forced  to  retreat  towards 
the  rock,  he  was  fighting  with  his  back  near  it  with 
determined  bravery,  when,  as  he  was  making  a  spring 
against  one  of  his  adversaries,  the  attention  of  all  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  screaming  cry  from  the  height 
above,  and  in  another  instant  the  quick  footsteps  of 
some  one  descending  the  bank  were  heard  nearly  be- 
hind where  Alaster  struggled  in  this  unequal  battle.  A 
se^cond  piercing  scream  echoed  down  the' lonely  glen, 
and  inunediately  after  the  sheathed  blade  of  some  inter- 
fering stranger  was  vainly  interposing  between  the 
infuriated  combatants, 

**  For  mercy's  sake  cease !"  faintly  screamed  a  third 
time  the  same  shrill  voice ;  but  in  the  eagerness  of  the 
strife  none  seemed  to  know  it  but  the  amazed  Alaster, 
upon  whose  heart  it  now  struck  so  as  almost  to  render 
him  powerless,  while  the  distracted  stranger  in  the 
bonnet  and  trews  threw  herself  before  him  as  ]£  deter- 
mined to  receive  on  her  own  slender  body  the  furious 
blows  desperately  aimed  at  her  lover. 

"  Beware !  chieftain,  beware  !**  shouted  Alaster,  from 
a  sudden  apprehension,  as  he  struggled  terribly  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion. 

"  Curse  you !  whoever  you  are,  that  would  deprive 
me  of  my  revenge,''  cried  the  infuriated  Grumach; 
— ^*there-^i9ke  &e  steel — ^'twill  maybe  serve  you 
both!"  and  at  the  same  instant  his  long  swordblade 
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passed  sheer  through  the  body  of  Moina  Gordon, 
wounding  even  her  lover  beyond,  whose  body  she  thus 
shielded  with  her  own.  Another  second  had  scarcely 
passed,  when,  as  Alaster  caught  on  his  left  arm  the 
sinking  maiden,  his  other  opponent  taking  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  succeeded  in  burying  his  sword  deep 
in  the  exposed  .side  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  who,  stag- 
gering back,  holding  Moina  in  his  arms,  supported  him- 
self against  the  rock  that  had  frowned  over  this  fatal 
combat. 

^  Hold  me  up,  Alaster — ^my  dear  Alaster,  hold  me 
up  till  I  speak,"  murmured  the  faint  voice  of  the  High- 
land maiden ;  *^  surely  it  was  not  by  the  hand  of  my 
own  father  that  I  have  received  my  death," — and  she 
tried  to  stop  with  her  trembling  hand  the  blood  that 
gushed  from  her  bosom. 

A  few  moments  passed  in  perfect  silence  as  the  old 
man  stood  gazing  on  both,  and  almost  gasping  for 
breath  from  his  late  desperate  exertion.  Something 
struck  him  however,  in  the  sound  of  the  last  voice,  and 
drawing  near  to  gaze  in  the  face  of  the  drooping  maiden, 
^till  hanging  in  Alaster's  arms,  land  both  supported  by 
the  rock,  his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  such 
as  may  not  be  described,  as  he  shouted,  or  rather 
croaked,  in  an  agony  of  horror, — 

**  Mercy  of  heaven  I  what  is  tliis  1  is  this  Moina  ?  my 
orphan  child  Moina,  that  I  have  'Stabbed  with  my  own 
hand?"  and  the  old  man  absolutely  howled  aloud  in 
despairing  consternation. 

"  I  told  you  you  would  rue  this  fatal  day,  Grumach 
Gordon,"  said  Alaster,  faintly ;  "  see  you  what  you  have 
done  to  your  much-wronged  child  ?  It  was  she  who, 
forced  by  your  own  vindictive  vows  to  adopt  this  un- 
seemly garb,  prevented  you  from  carrying  an  imreason- 
able  revenge  into  the  very  camp  of  Montrose,  while  I 
have  been  a  constant  peacemaker  between  you  and 
your  enemies  for  her  sake.  Now  we  are  both  re- 
quited, for  our  hearts'  blood  mingles  together  on  the 
green  sod  of  this  valley ;  and  we  shall  be  buried  to- 
gether," be  added,  straining  the  dying  maiden  to  hi* 
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i)08om^^^*  buried  in  one  grave  in  bonnie  Glentowart^ 
and  lie  together  cold  and  quiet — ^for  this  is  a  sadder 
day  for  you,  Grumach,  than  it  is  even  for  us !"   . 

Need  we  dwell  upon  the  petrified  look  of  the  old 
man,  as  he  still  gazed  in  l^e  blenched  countenance  pf 
his  dying  daughter,  while  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
unquenchable  revenge  crowded  upon  his  thoughts,  from 
the  first  prediction  of  wo  in  the  cave  within  the  forest 
to  the  impressive  curse  which  rose  in  the  festive  hall 
of  Braemar.  As  he  grasped  the  clammy  hand  of  the 
maiden,  his  scream  of  sorrow  was  absolutely  heart* 
reeling. — ^Then,  when  laying  his  ear  close  to  her  face* 
he  heard  her  whisper  of  sincere  forgiveness,  and  re- 
ceived her  touching  filial  blessing,  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  bloody  hands,  and  stamping  on  the  earth  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief,  called  upon  Heaven  in  its  mercy 
to  strike  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

^^Alaster,  my  dear — faithful  firiend,"  said  JM[oina, 
now  looking  up,  "bear  me,  if  you  can,  to  the  brook, 
and  lave  my  brow  with  the  c(^d  stream — ^for,  oh !  I  am 
faint,  and  death  is  at  my  heart.  Now,  alas !  you  seem 
weak,  too — but,  do  not  look  so  sadly  1[>n  me — we  shall 
meet  again  hereafter  !^ 

He  was  barely  abie  to  assist  her  to  the  brook,  and 
to  lave  her  pale  face  in  the  stream,  while  he  hung  over 
her  and  kissed  her  warm  lips ;  then  with  a  breakmg 
heart  he  watched  over  her,  and  both  their  lives  seemed 
fast  ebbing  together. 

"  Embrace  me,  Alaster,  once  more,"  she  whispered* 
**  and  bless  me  before  I  die — ah !— dear— dear  friend, — 
alas !  is  this  to  be  the  end  of  all  our  hopes  and  our  love  V* 

As  the  dying  lovers  thus  commimed  together,  the  old 
man  sat  on  a  stone  near,  watching  both  in  the  dumb 
stupidity  of  despairing  grief,  while  &e  remaining  reiver 
ran  and  told  the  news  to  the  outer  sentinels  of  the 
camp.  The  wounded  Morrouch  next  crawled  from  the 
bed  of  the  stream  where  he  had  for  some  time  lain,  and 
startled  the  deep  silence  of  the  narrow  glen  in  which 
aU  this  was  acted  by  the  howl  of  bitter  lamentation, 
which  burst  fix)m  his  warm  heart  on  Witnessing  the  fate 
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of  his  belored  captain.  Darkness  now  began  to  gather 
over  the  valley  as  the  lovers  still  comforted  each  other 
on  the  verge  of  death ;  but  before  the  moonlight  had 
fairly  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  the  glen,  the  struggling 
spirit  of  the  Highland  maiden  had  fled  for  ever. 

The  news  of  the  catastrophe  having  soon  spread  m 
the  camp,  a  party  of  Highland  gentlemen  instandy 
proceeded  to  the  pass,  anxious  for  the  life  of  their 
brave  comrade,  whom  diey  wished,  at  once  to  carry  to 
his  tent.  But  no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  Alast^r  to 
separate  himself,  while  he  continued  to  breathe,  firom 
the  body  of  his  deceased  love,  and  a  small  sheiling 
near  received  for  the  present  both  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Here  he  lay  beside  the  corpse  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night ;  but  as  long  as  life  remained  the  unhappy 
youth  persisted  in  refusing  either  to  allow  his  wounik 
to  be  dressed  or  to  permit  the  body  of  his  Moina  to  be 
removed  out  of  his  sight,  but  continuing,  while  he  had 
strength,  to  mourn  over  her,  to  kiss  her  cold  brow^  and 
to  talk  to  her  as  if  she  was  still  able  to  hear  him,  he 
murmured  constantly  of  meeting  her  in  a  better  world, 
until,  on  the  following  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
scattered  the  mists  fVom  the  top  of  Cairn  Gorm,  his 
own  spirit  had  joined  hers  in  iSne  dim  mansions  of 
eternity. 

The  regret,  or  rather  grief,  even  of  Montrose  him- 
self, for  the  loss  of  his  handsome  and  promising  oflicer, 
he  gave  expression  to  in  some  stanzas  still  extant,  said 
to  be  written  by  his  own  hand. 

The  Highland  army  now  marched  from  Strathfea^ant 
and  the  bodies  of  Alaster  and  of  Moina  Gkurdon  were 
carried  back  to  the  castle  of  Braemar.  It  was  a  morn- 
ing of  sad  and  affecting  excitement,  that,  when  the  cold 
remains  of  these  two  lovers  w^re  **  lifted"  amid  a  b^ 
wailing  crowd  from  all  the  hills  round,  to  be  borne  to  I 
that  grave  in  which  they  had  desired  to  be  buried  toge- 
ther. A  sad  sight  it  was,  and  a  sore  reflection  it 
afforded  to  all  the  young  hearts  then  present :— who  can 
fancy  the  delights  which  true  love  might  bring,  could  it» 
course,  ever  in  this  world,  be  expected  to  run  smooth!— 
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and  the  piercing  scream  of  the  loud  coronach  of  sorroWf 
and  the  wild  and  affecting  strains  of  the  bagpipes,  as 
the  bodies  were  carried  np  the  strath  of  the  Dee  to  the 
lonely  bur3ring-ground  of  Cronan,  had  such  effect  on  the 
inountaineer  midtitude,  that  cailach  or  maiden,  whoever 
neard  it,  never,  it  is  said,  could  forget  it  more. 

All  that  further  belongs  to  our  legend — ^besides  the 
well-known  fate  of  the  imfortunate  Montrose — is,  that 
Morrouch  M'Combich,  having  partially  recovered  of  his 
wounds,  was  afterward  killed  in  the  bloody  field  of  Kil- 
syth, in  the  Lowlands.  As  for  the  wretched  Grumach 
Gordon,  the  cause,  of  this  whole  tragedy,  become  quite 
deranged  from  grief  and  remorse,  he  lived  for  some 
time,  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  man,  among  the 
goats  and  the  eagles  in  the  fastnesses  of  Blair  Athol ;  and 
now,  when  many  high  names  of  the  time  have  long  been 
forgotten,  the  tragical  tale  of  the  brave  forester  and  his 
Highland  maiden  is  still  told  or  sung,  with  tears  and 
moralizing,  among  the  solitary  glens  of  Braemar. 
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THE  PAINTER. 

A  SICILIAN  TALE. 
BY  JOHN  GALT. 


** Mine  hcmonr  is  my  life;  both  grow  in  one; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done." 

Shakspbaeb. 


About  a  league  distant  on  the  left  side  of  the  road 
which  leads  from  Naples  to  Salerno  stand  the  ruins  of 
a  considerable  villa.  The  gardens  had  been  formed  in 
terraces  on  the  mountain  behind ;  the  walls  of  them  * 
still  exist,  and  the  spacious  stairs  by  which  they  were 
severally  connected  are  proofs  that  it  had  been  once 
the  abode  of  tas^e  and  opulence.  On  the  higher  garden, 
a  copious  sprhig  gushes  out  from  the  earth,  and  descends 
into  the  valley,  leaping  from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  dif- 
fusing; as  it  descends,  a  fresh  and  beautifrd  verdure 
along  the  margin  of  its  whole  course.  The  peasants 
of  the  neighbourhood  say,  that  a  fountain,  ornamented 
with  statues,  formerly  stood  where  the  spring  now  issues, 
and  that  the  water  was  brought  under  ground  in  pipes 
from  a  small  lake  among  the  hills — ^perhaps  it  still  comes 
in  that  manner,  but  however  this  may  be,  few  situations 
have  been  chosen  with  a  happier  respect  for  the  local 
genius. 

This  once  delightfril  mansion  originally  belonged  to 
the  Bellochi  family,  and  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  last  count  of  the  race, — a  nobleman  possessed 
of  many  elegant  accomplishments  and  amiable  qualities. 
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He  had  visited  England,  and  was  much  attached  to 
the  subjects  and  the  manners  of  that  nation.  His  house 
was  open  in  consequence  to  the  English  travellers,  and 
when  any  of  the  friends  he  had  known  in  London 
visited  Bellavista,  as  the  villa  was  called,  no  limit  was 
set  to  his  hospitaUty«  He  accompanied  them  himself 
to  the  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity  between 
PoBstum  and  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  to  the  wonders 
of  Vesuvius,  and  the  relics  of  the  exhumated  cities, 
and  he  deservedly  became  celebrated  alike  for  his 
munificence,  his  eloquence,  and  friendship.  • 

One  day,  a  large  party  of  gentlemen,  among  whom 
were  several  of  his  most  esteemed  English  friends, ' 
were  received  by  the  count  with  his  customary  kind- 
ness. He  had  but  that  day  returned  from  Sicily,  where 
he  had,  a  few  months  before,  married  a  lady  of  noble 
birth  and  extraordinary  beauty.  His  house  had  not 
yet  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  his  friends,  but 
still  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  strangers,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  preparation,  he  invited  them 
to  remain,  promising,  as  an  inducement,  that  although 
from  the  condition  of  his  own  household,  he  could  not 
accommodate  them  with  beds,  he  would  himself  ride 
with  them  to  a  monastery  on  the  road  to  Naples,  and, 
by  his  influence  with  the  friars,  secure  them  a  hospitable 
reception  there. 

It  happened  in  the  evening,  that  on  reaching  the  con- 
vent, several  other  travellers,  bound  for  PoBstum,  had 
sought  lodgings  for  the  night,  and  the  count's  friends 
could  not  be  received  as  he  hsid  expected.  To  lighten 
the  chagrin  of  disappoiutment,  he  accordingly  at  once 
resolved  to  accompany  them  to  Naples,  and  sent  back 
'hi3  servant  Francesco  to  the  villa,  to  apprize  the 
countess  of  his  intention,  and  not  to  expect  him  that 
night 

It  was  near  midnight  before  Francesco  reached  the 
villa ;  the  other  servants,  being  fatigued  with  the  day's 
hard  labour,  in  bringing  the  luggage  from  the  vessel 
which  had  brought  them  from  Palermo,  and  Mrith  the 
unexpected  bustle  occasioned  by  the  strangers,  were 
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ail  asleep  when  he  arrived,  and  he  was  in  consequence 
obliged  to  let  himself  in  by  a  window^ 

On  almost  any  other  occasion  this  would  not  have 
happened ;  for  the  count  had  in  his  service  a  Sicihan 
painter,  Salmano,  who  was  employed  in  decorating 
some  of  the  chambers — a  man  of  rare  gifts,  and  who 
had  a  particular  taste  for  watching  the  tints  and  shadows 
of  the  moonlight  for  suggestions  in  his  profession.  But 
he  too,  being  this  night  exhausted  and  weary,  had  fore- 
gone his  nightly  vigils.  'Nor  was  it  a  circumstance  to 
attract  notice,  for  he  was  a  man  advanced  in  life,  of  a 
pale  and  ^slender  appearance,  indicative  of  some  con- 
stitutional infirmity.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonder  among 
the  domestics  how  one  so  evidently  of  a  feeble  frame 
could,  night  after  night,  pass  so  many  cold  and  solitary 
hours  studying  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  on  the  land- 
scape, or  the  shadows  of  the  statues  in  the  gallery. 

Before  daybreak  old  Agatha,  who  had  been  the  nurse, 
and  was  the  favourite  attendant  of  the  comitess,  was 
suddenly  roused  by  her  lady  coming  into  her  apartment 
in  the  wildest  and  most  distracted  manner.  She  was 
still  undressed ;  her  long  hau*  fell  in  loose  tresses  on 
her  shoulders.  She  bore  a  lamp  in  her  right  hand,  and 
shook  her  left,  and  gazed  as  if  she  had  come  from  some 
frightful  discovery. 

Agatha  was  awaked  by  her  entrance,  but  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  before  her  rendered  her  unable  to 
speak,  and  she  lay  looking  at  the  countess,  who  ex- 
claimed with  the  voice  of  agony, — 

"  I  fear — I  fear — ^yet  cannot  I  give  utterance  to  the 
horror.  I  blush  like  a  guilty  wretch,  and  yet  in  what 
of  shame  have  I  been  guilty-^-have  I  but  dreamed!  O 
Heaven !  drive  from  me  the  imagination  with  which  I 
am  beset." 

Agatha,  terrified  at  these  exclamations,  raised  her 
self,  and  entreated  her  lady  to  be  composed,  and  not  to 
repine  too  much  at  the  absence  of  her  lord. . 

"He  will,"  said  she,  "be  here  by  times  in  the  mom- 
ing,  and  you  must  not  think  of  this  frolic  in  that  way. 
I  beseech  you,  my  dear  lady,  to  be  calm.    Though  the 
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count  were  dead  you  could  not  be  in  greater  afflie- 
tion." 

^  To  me  he  is  dead,"  cried  the  countess ;  '^  to  me 
he  is  lost — ^and  I  am  lost.  Call  up  the  household,—-! 
am  not  yet  mad." 

With  these  wild  words  she  hastened  back  to  her 
apartment,  and  Agatha,  trembling,  dressed  herself,  and 
went  to  call  the  servants ;  but  when  she  reached  the 
landing-place  of  the  great  stairs,  she  found  Francesco 
standing  there,  as  if  he  had  been  watching. 

**  How  does  the  countess  ]"  he  inquired,  with  a  con- 
fident look,  which,  however,  Agatha  did  not  observe, 
particularly  at  the  moment,  but  rephed, — 

*'She  is  wofuUy  sad;  it  is  very  strange  that  she 
should  be  so  sad — ^where  is  the  count  f 

^  He  is  gone,"  said  Francesco,  *^  on  to  Naples,  and 
sent  me  back  to  tell  the  coimtess.     Does  she  suspect  T 

**  How !"  cried  Agatha,  surprised  at  the  cunning  leer 
of  the  fellow,  "  what  should  she  suspect  ?" 

^'  I  could  not  inform  her,"  replied  Francesco,  con- 
fusedly ;  "  she  was  asleep." 

"  Asleep,  Francesco !     How  knew  you  that  ?" 

^*  She  made  no  answer  when  I  knocked  at  her  door." 

"  Knocked !     Did  you  dare  disturb  her  ?" 

A  momentary  vshudder  shook  the  whole  frame  of  old 
Agatha,  and  she  looked  with  a  curious  suspicion  at 
Francesco,  who  said,  in  evident  embarrassment, — 

^*  Why  do  you  look  at  me  in  that  manner  ?  Perhaps 
she  did  not  hear." 

*'  She  must  have  heard  you — audacious ! — but  why  is 
she  in  such  distress  T 

"  Is  she  distressed  ?"  replied  Francesco.  "  Do  you 
then  think  she  will  be  angry  when  she  sees  me  ?  The 
door  was  open,  and  I  thought  she  knew  my  voice." 

**  Dared  you  to  enter  ?" 

"In  truth,  Agatha,  I  did."  And,  in  saying  these 
words,  Francesco  hststily  descendedthe  stairs  in  evident 
terror  and  alarm.  Agatha  remained  immoveable,  and, 
bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed, — 

"  There  is  some  mystdry--horrible  mysteiy.    Oh ! 
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could  she  be — a  lady  so  chaste,  so  excelling  in  love 
to  her  lord." 

She  was  interrupted  by  Salmano,  the  painter,  who 
at  this  moment  entered,  and  to  whom  she  said  briskly, — ^ 

*'  What  seek  you  here  ? — this  is  about  the  time  you 
were  wont  to  go  to  bed." 

* "  I  have  risen  to  see  the  dawn,"  replied  the  artist. 
'*  Last  night  I  was  fatigued,  and  early  went  to  sleep. 
But  go  to  your  lady— she  is  very  ill." 

"  She  only  grieves  that  the  count  has,  so  thought- 
lessly, not  returned;"  and  she  looked  eagerly  at  Sal* 
mano. 

"  Has  nothing  else  happened  to  her  ?" 

"  Do  you  then  think  diat  she  has  some  other  cause 
for  sorrow  ?" 

**  I  hope  no  other :  but  she  looks  as  one  that  I  should 
give  ducats  to  have  for  my  model  as  Lucretia,  escaped 
from  Tarquin." 

"Her  grief  is  natural.  The  first  night  in  a  strange 
land  to  be  so  deserted !" 

"  No,  no ;  it  comes  of  a  deeper  wound." 

**  Why  think  you  so  ?"  sighed  Agatha. 

**The  painter's  skill,"  replied  the  surtist,  "in- 
structs him  to  discern  the  mind  in  the  face.  I  never 
saw  her  in  such  anguish  before.  It  may,  however,  be  as 
you  say.  But  tell  Francesco  to  come  to  me  betimes. 
The  day  is  beginning  to  dawn,  and  I  want  him  in 
my  study.  The  fellow  has  a  lascivious  look,  with  such 
a  sober  air,  that  he  assists  my  fancy,  as  I  am  painting 
Susannah  and  the  Eiders — he  is  an  elder." 

Agatha  made  no  answer,  but  with  sadness  in  her 
eyes  left  him,  and  the  painter  went  to  his  study ;  soon 
afler  Francesco,  as  desired,  entered. 

"  How  now  !"  said  Salmano,  "  you  keep  me  idling." 

Francesco,  with  suUenness,  replied, — 

"  I  am  not  hired  to  be  a  Jewish  priest — ^I  have  my 
master's  business."  ,  > 

"  He  said  that  when  I  wanted  you,  all  your  other 
duties  should  be  suspended." 

^  But  I  have  business  in  Naples." 
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«*Does  not  the  count  return  this  mommgr* 

**  How  should  I  know  V* 

Salmano  looked  at  him  steadily  for  nearly  a  minute, 
and  then  said, — 

**  You  have  a  masterly  command  of  yourself.  But, 
fellow,  there  is  trouble  and  fear  in  your  eye ;  what 
guilt  have  you  committed  ?  what  have  you  done,  th^ 
your  presumptuous  hopes  may  not  yet  be  concealed  T 

"  You  amaze  me,  sir,"  replied  Francesco  with  awe. 

The  painter  laid  down  his  easel  from  his  thumb,  and 
taking  up  his  hat,  said, — 

*^  I  am  here  but  professionally,  and  am  not  of  a  pry- 
ing disposition;  but  you  have  done,  or  I  mistake 
much,  some  guilty  deed,  to  which  some  wild  hope  is 
attached." 

With  these  words  he  walked  into  the  garden,  and 
before  Francesco  had  time  to  recollect  himself,  Agatha 
came  into  the  room,  saying,  ^  I  thought  Salmano  was 
here."  At  these  words  Francesco  stepped  forwards, 
and  taking  her  by  the  wrist,  said  in  a  whiper, — 

"  I  do  not  like  that  painter." 

"No!" 

"  If  we  were  in  some  secret  place,  I  could  tell  you 
something,  Agatha." 

"  Well." 

"  Agatha,  you  are  knowing,  observant,  and  prudent ; 
but  I  wish  we  were  in  some  room  less  exposed.  How 
did  the  painter  look  when  you  saw  him  first  ?" 

"  He  deplored  the  grief  of  the  countess." 

"  He  was  not  stirring  when  I  returned.  Artists  are 
men  of  subtle  craft.  When  I  returned  last  night,  I 
went  to  my  lady's  room — ^ 

**  Daring  shame — ^I  told  her  so !" 

"  How  did  she  look  when  you  told  her  t" 

"  Like  Paulina,  in  the  picture  there,  when  told  that 
her  lover  was  not  the  god  Anubis." 

**  It  may  be  good,  Agatha,  for  the  painter  to  turn  on 
me.  These  men  of  art  do  other  things  at  night  than 
catch  moonlight  shadows ;  but  be  cautious :"  and  he 
suddenly  left  the  apartment,  while  Agatha,  in  great  per- 
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plezity,  said  aloud  to  herself,  after  thinking  some  time,-* 
**My  fears  tot  fell  on  him ;  he  is  of  that  complexion, 
and  I  have  seen  him  looking  intemperately  at  her.  Sal- 
mano,  too,  but  not  like  him-^-here  in  his  study  she  may 
be  seen  among  his  goddesses ;  and  when  he  looks  at 
her  the  most  sutlently  it  is  as  a  student  pondering  over 
his  book.  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  him  bedded 
with  Diana ;  but  the  rank  look  of  yon  insinuating  wolf 
makes  conviction,  even  in  my  doubts.^ 

By  this  time  the  household  were  all  afoot,  and  some 
remarkable  apprehension  appeared  to  infect  them  all 
with  distrust  of  each  other.  The  painter  was  deeply 
affected ;  h^  could  not  resume  his  pencil,  but  walked 
alone  in  the  garden  and  shunned  every  body.  Agatha 
noticing  him  from  the  window,  went  to  him  and  said,— 

**  You  were  not  formerly  inclined  to  walk  in  the 
garden.  Days  are  not  your  time  of  dtudy;  but  you 
walk  too  much  in  the  night  Night  is  the  season  of 
sleep,  and  none  trespass  on  its  lonely  hours  but  those 
afflicted  with  guilt  or  love." 

/*My  profession,"  replied  the  painter,  <*  requires  that 
I  should  study  the  varieties  of  light  and  shade." 

'^  Cannot  you,  then,  be  content  with  sunshine  t" 

^'  It  is  my  taste,  Agatha ;  my  genius  prompts  me  to 
study  the  moonlight." 

<^  What  is  that  genius,  signor?  I  hear  of  it;  but 
none  in  the  house  can  tell  me  what  it  is." 

**It  may  not  be  easily  explained,"  replied  the  artist; 
^  but  some  have  a  keener  relish  of  one  thing  more  than 
of  another  than  their  neighbours.  Some  are  charmed 
by  the  ear,  and  some  by  the  eye.  The  senses  are  the 
gates  of  the  mind,  and  genius  enters  by  the  most  fre- 
quented, or  that  which  is  best  constructed." 

Agatha  paused  thoughtfully;  for  though  aged,  she 
was  shrewd  and  wary.     She  then  said,— 

**  Genius,  then,  makes  men  prone  to  find  and  to  seize 
their  means  of  enjo3rment,  and  ^as  you  forego  your  rest 
to  hum  midnight  shadows,  or  rise  in  company,  forget- 
ting who  may  be  present,  and  bid  a  £air  lady  bend  her 
head  aslant,  as  she  would  look  from  a  picture ;  some 
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Other,  by  the  difference  of  his  genius,  would  equally, 
without  decorum,  seize  on  his  means  of  pleasure." 
-  M  You  are  wonderfully  metaphysical,"  said  Salmano. 
*^  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  much  of  a  philosopher. 
But  why  are  you  so  suddenly  changed,  and  so 
earnestly!"' 

Agatha,  without  noticing  his  question,  inquired,  se- 
riously— 

*'  How  came  you  to  be  stirring  this  morning  at  two, 
and  yet,  when  I  met  you  at  daybreak,  you  said  that  you 
had  but  just  risen  ?" 

"  I  told  you,"  replied  Salmano,  "  the  truth." 

**Was  ever  such  a  robbery  conunitted?"  cried 
Agatha,  with  an  accent  of  grief. 

*'  Am  I  suspected  of  a  thefi  ?"  replied  the  painter. 

"  O !  no,  it  was  not  done  by  you — ^I  could  pawn  my- 
self for  yoiu"  integrity;"  and  she  instantly  quitted  the 
astonished  artist  and  fled,  in  tears,  into  the  house. 
Soon  afler  Francesco  came  into  the  garden;  he  had 
plainly  no  business  there ;  but  he  sought  the  painter, 
who,  on  perceiving  him,  went  straight  towards  him,  and 
said,  severely, — 

**  A  crime  has  been  committed  last  night !" 

**I  know  it,"  replied  Francesco.  "Do  you  blame 
mer 

"Are  you  afraid,  mannerless  dog,  that  I  should! 
But,  if  I  could  persuade  the  world  of  my  skill,  there 
would  not  be  wanting  evidence  to  do  so^-the  forehead 
mark  is  plain  upon  you." 

"  Shall  I  be  ruined  by  your  fancies  ?" 

The  painter,  indignant  at  hearing  his  art  so  con- 
temned, said,  with  greater  energy, — 

"Lewd  epicure,  it  is  not  for  thee  to  know  the 
scrutiny  of  the  painter— ^ay,  or  the  holy  purposes  to 
which  his  art  may  minister.  The  painter's  pencil  can 
teach  lik«  the  poet's  pen ;  and  feelings,  faithfidly  limned, 
instruct  the  mind,  and  improve  the  heart.  Go,  menial; 
go  and  be  punished." 

Francesco  was  thunderstruck,  and  slunk,  abashed, 
from  his  presence.    Soon  after  the  countess  sent  for 
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the  painter,  and  as  he  entered  the  house  he  met  her 
confessor  coming  from  her.  He  would  have  spoken 
to  the  priest,  but  the  old  man  was  in  tears,  and  turned 
firom  him.  On  approaching  the  countess,  he  found  her 
seated  alone,  in  sublime  serenity — a  passion  of  sorrow 
that  could  only  take  expression  in  a  calm — a  calm  like 
the  stillness  of  death. 

*'I  pray  you,  Salmano,take  the  command  of  this  ill 
fated  mansion;  place  sentinels  at  the  gate, — ^menyoucan 
trust.  Let  no  one  pass  till  my  lord  returns.  See  that 
Francesco  do  not  escape.  O,^  serpent!  that  could  so 
invade  the  Eden  of  my  wedded  faiUi.  I  can  no  more !" 
and  with  these  words  she  stabbed  herself,  and  instantly 
expired ! 

A  terrific  cry  from  Salmano  brought  many  of  the  ser- 
vants into  the  room,  and  among  them  Francesco.  To 
him  the  painter  solemnly  said,  "  Her  heavenly  i^irit  is 
away  like  a  poor  frightened  bird,  appealing  to  the 
heavens  agamst  the  hand  that  plundered  its  early  nest. 
House  thee,  thou  wretch!  there  is  no  vision  here!" 
More  he  would  have  added ;  but  in  that  moment  Fran- 
cesco seized  the  dagger,  and  pausing,  as  if  he  hoped 
some  one  would  arrest  his  hand,  plunged  it,  disap- 
pointed, into  his  own  heart. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ThlsTM  a*,  thieves  a*. 
Frae  Anniwale'haiiglia  to  Threitoii  ba', 
8et  your  backs  nnto  tlie  wa\ 
Raise  voilr  brands  an'  bang  them  af. 
Then  dilTe  their  cattle  ftae  the  Shaw— 
Thieres  a',  thieves  a'.— Scr<9». 

It  is  well  known  through  all  the  south  of  Scotland 
that  there  was  once  a  powerful  clan  of  the  surname  of 
Laidlaw,  settled  in  the  Upper  parts  of  Teviotdale,  ahout 
the  sources  of  the  river  BorUiwick.  Graik  was  their 
chief  place  of  ahode,  but  they  had  likewise  all  the  land 
in  its  vicinity,  which  they  held  of  Scott  of  Branxhohn, 
on  a  curious  tenure,  still  preserved  by  one  of  their 
descendants,  of 

**  Twenty  stodSy  twenty  sterls, 
Twen^  domperis,  twenty  deris, 
Twenty  ooggaris,  twentv  meite, 
Twenty  men  all  the  yerii." 

And  for  this  ^ey  were  to  have  in  possession,  from  year 
to  year,  as  long  as  this  motley  rental  was  paid, 

«  AU  the  OfaOc  and  CribUe  Law, 
BtU  Rigg  and  Metishawe^ 
Oraig'suope  and  Berrye-beile, 
Wo?  Clench  and  KaiphUl-sbeilflL 

Vol.  n.--I  17 
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WVh  left  to  hunt,  and  lefe  to  tnrewe^ 
Lefe  to  delfe,  and  lefe  t6  (^w, 

Lefe  to  Meile,  and  lefe  to  strayne, 
But  nerer  lefe  to  gif  agayn." 


Thisis  written  in  a  sort  of  pass^xwk — 4hsX  being  tfaa 
only  lease  given  or  required, — and  on  it  there  are  many 
subsequent  markings  quite  unintelligible ;  but  there  is  a 
codicil  with  a  date  of  1537,  bearing,  that  instead  of 
twenty  men  to  be  at  the  laird's  call  every  day  of  the 
year,  they  were  to  have  fifty  men  at  three  days'  warn- 
ing. Of  this  curious  document  I  have  no  copy,  but  it 
proves  that  the  Laidlaws  were  a  clan  of  considerable 
power  at  that  time,  and  every  family  of  the  name  in 
Scotland  can  trace  their  origin  from  Craik,  or  its 
vicinity,  to  this  day.  Of  their  final  ejection  from  that 
place  there  remains  among  the  people  the  following 
tradition : — 

The  Laidlaws  were  known  to  be  a  subordinate  clan, 
brought  and  sustained  there  by  the  lairds  of  Buccleuch. 
Of  course  they  acknowledged  no  other  chief.    But  they 
had  always  a  head  of  their  own  name  who  led  them  to 
the  field.     It  appears  that  for  ages  this  chiers  name 
continued  to  be  William ;  and  it  is  generally  still  the 
name  of  the  eldest  sons,  or  elder  branches  of  families. 
Well,  it  happened  in  the  course  of  a  great  east- 
border  feud  that  one  of  these  Williams,  the  captain  of 
the  Laidlaws,  slew  a  lady  with  his  own  hand  who  was 
making  her  escape  with  the  family  heir.    It  was  a  rash 
deed,  done  in  a  inoment,  and  dearly  repented.    The 
mortally-wounded  lady  turned  her  dymg  eyes  upon  her 
ruthless  assassin,  proclaimed  a  curse  and  woful  doom 
upon  him,  and  fix)m  that  moment  Laidlaw's  peace  of 
mind  was  gone  for  ever.     He  was  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  having  several  grown  sons  and  daughters ;  and 
on  the  very  day  of  his  return  home  to  Craik  he  resigned 
the  leader's  sword  and  casque  to  his  son  William,  testi- 
fying his  resolution  of  hving  a  life  of  humility  and  re- 
pentance.    It  was  in  vain  that  his  sons  and  brethren 
represented  to  him  that  it  was  the  chance  of  war  to  a 
mortal  enemy,  who  had  slain  a  number  of  their  own 
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near  relations;  he  only  answered  them  by  internal 
groans,  and  beckoning  to  be  left  in  silence. 

A  short  time  afler  this,  as  Laidlaw  was  walking  at 
even,  down  by  the  partings  of  Borthwick,  he  perceived 
a  lady  coming  from  his  own  house  towards  hun,  with  a 
babe  in  her  arms.  He  did  not  like  her  appearance,  for 
«he  c^me  towards  him  with  such  a  slow  and  stately 
gait;  and  therefore  he  changed  his  coivse,  and  took 
another  road  home.  He  walked  up  the  side  of  the 
bum  where  it  joins  the  river,  but  again  perceiving  her 
meeting  him  there  he  turned  downward,  and  toc^  a 
road  that  lay  between  two  fields  of  corn.  In  the  mean 
time  she  glided  across  the  field,  and  advanced  to  meet 
liim  on  that  path  likewise. 

Laidlaw  (fid  not  exactly  like  to  make  a  break  through 
the  com  for  fear  of  a  woman,  though  he  felt  a  strong 
disposition  to  do  so ;  he  therefore  put  on  a  resolution, 
and  met  her.  When  she  came  nigh,  she  beckoned  to 
him,  as  one  who  wished  to  be  addressed ;  but  when  he 
looked  at  her,  he  saw  that  he  looked  upon  the  face  of 
a  corpse.  He  saw  the  wound  upon  her  breast,  and 
then  he  knew  her;  and  the  babe  appeared  to  be  dead 
also.  This  was  too  much  for  the  old  man.  He  tried 
to  move  ofif,  but  could  do  nothing  but  stimible  and  fall ; 
and  constantly  as  he  lifled  his  eyes  towards  home,  he 
perceived  her  before  him,  till  at  last,  losing  all  power, 
he  wrapped  his  head  in  }ua  plaid  and  threw  himself 
down ;  and  in  that  position  he  was  found  by  his  sons, 
about  midnight,  quite  insensible. 

He  told  them  next  day  what  he  had  seen,  assuring 
them  that  his  end  was  nigh  at  hand,  he  having  had  a 
visit  from  beyond  the  grave ;  and  he  charged  all  his 
sons,  leaving  it  as  a  command  to  them  and  theirs  for 
ever,  never  to  lift  a  hand  against  either  a  woman  or  child, 
whatever  might  be  the  motive  or  provocation.  Sacredly 
was  this  precept  kept  by  the  Laidlaws,  and  many 
pleasant  instances  are  there  on  record  of  their  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  their  vow.  But  at  this  time  old 
Laidlaw's  horrors  were  but  beginning;  for  his  state  of 
mind  became  such,  that  he  was  never  left  alone,  either 
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by  day  or  night,  but  this  apparition  of  the  lady  and 
child  appeared  to  him ;  and  at  length,  when  kept  con- 
stantly in  society,  it  appeared  to  those  that  wereVith 
him  as  well  as  himself.  It  was  now  judged  by  all 
requisite  to  speak  to  the  phantom,  but,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  not  one  of  the  clan  ever  could  muster  resdu- 
tion  at  the  moment  to  do  it,  till  the  old  goodwife  of 
Craik  did  it  herself,  asking  the  lady,  in  the  name  of  the 
Most  High,  what  was  her  business  with  her  and  her 
household?  ' 

*'  I  must  go  where  I  am  commissioned,  and  do  as  I 
am^bid,"  said  the  phantom. 

"  Have  you  any  thing  to  tell  us  f  said  the  goodwife, 
fearfully. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  apparition,  "I  have  to  inform  your 
husband  there,  who  thinks  he  has  left  the  lands  of  Ox- 
nam  and  Kail  without  an  heir,  and  without  an  inhabitr 
ant,  that  in  spite  of  all  he  hath  done,  these  lands  shall 
still  be  possessed  by  the  rightful  owners.  And  while 
he  thiiiks  the  Laidlaws  are  secure  in  their  ample  po^ 
sessions,  I  have  to  inform  him  that  ere  the  fourdi  gene- 
ration from  himself  pass  away,  there  shall  not  be  one 
of  the  name  left  in  dieir  present  habitations.** 

"  Well,  the  Will  of  the  Lord  be  done !"  said  the 
goodwife.     "  And  who  is  to  effect  this  ?" 

"  I  will  effect  it,"  said  the  apparition,  lifUng  her  pale 
hand,  and  shaking  it  terrifically  in  the  view  of  the  old 
woman ;  and,  having  done  this,  she  glided  away,  not  by 
the  door,  but  into  the  closet  where  the  old  couple  slept. 
From  that  day  forth,  though  the  lady  and  child  were 
reported  to  have  been  occasionally  seen,  yet  her  visits 
were  neither  so  frequent  nor  obvious ;  but  no  Laidlaw 
durst  ever  more  enter  that  closet.  Even  the  goodwife, 
with  all  her  courage,  durst  never  follow  the  spirit  into 
that  recess,  and  as  they  believed  it  still  to  be  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  house,  their  minds  were  so  much  overpowered 
with  awe  that  they  lefl  it  altogether,  removing  to  the 
place  where  the  farm-house  at  present  stands. 

This  singular  event,  to  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  U> 
refuse  belief,  at  all  events  served  to  imbue  the  character 
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of  the  Laidlaws  with  a  tinge  of  superstition,  deepening 
the  sombre  hues  ev^i  of  that  age  of  imaginary  terrors. 
Their  character,  as  warriors,  was  a  little  marked  _with 
ferofeity,  but  invincible  bravery  and  determination  none 
could  deny  to  them ;  but  in  all  that  related  to  beings  of 
a  supernatural  order  they  ultimately  became  the  slaves 
of  alarm  and  distraction,  and  by  degrees  there  was 
scarcely  a  dell  in  all  their  remote  glens  that  was  not 
believed  to  be  the  hamU  of  some  particular  spirit,  or 
even  of  whole  hordes  of  them ;  and  a  woman  with  a 
child  in  her  arms  would  at  any  time,  even  at  noonday, 
have  caused  a  Laidlaw  to  turn  out  of  his  way. 

Shortly  after  the  period  that  the  above-narrated 
event  happened,  a  bellandine,  or  reiving  expedition, 
was  proclaimed  by  the  laird,  and  fifty  Laidlaws  hastened 
to  his  standard.  To  the  great  joy  of  the  clan,  old  Will 
went  at  the  head  of  the  Laidlaws  once  more ;  but,  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel,  this  proved  a  dear  reiving  to 
them.  The  men  having  mustered  with  considerable 
strength,  they  set  forth  against  the  rebel  Douglas, 
when  a  most  desperate  engagement  occurred  at  a  place 
called  Kirkmyllie.  The  Laidlaws  were  led  by  the 
lainfs  eldest  son,  a  young  knight  of  great  bravery. 
They  formed  his  right-hand  troop,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fray  they  broke  in  upon  the  Angus  men  with 
such  fury,  that  they  could  not  be  supported  by  the  rest 
of  the  army,  until  they  were  surrounded,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  cut  oft*.  Sir  Jdhn  Johnston,  Buccleuch's 
brother-in-law,  came  up  first  to  the  rescue,  but  he  came 
too  late.  His  brave  nephew  had  fallen.  Elliot  of 
Lariston  had  also  fallen,  as  well  as  old  William  of  Craik 
himself,  with  one-half  of  his  whole  company.  The 
latter  wrought  such  prodigies  of  desperate  valour  that 
day,  and  appeared  so  reckless,  that  it.  was  manifestly 
his  wish  to  fall  on  the  field  of  fame,  and  yet  to  sell  his 
life  as  dear  as  he  could.  He  was  buried  on  the  same 
field,  with  thirteen  of  his  kinsmen  on  either  hand,  but  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  where  this  field  of 
Kirkmyllie  is  situated. 

Fatal  as  this  intrepid  onset  proved  to  the  heroes  mat 
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made  the  assault,  it  had  the  effect  of  turning  the 
day  completely  against  the  Pouglases.  The  shock 
that  it  gave  their  left  wing  was  so  rapidly  followed  up 
by  the  Johnstons,  that  it  was  broken  ere  ever  Bucclcfuch 
had  begun  the  attack  on  the  other,  and  the  Douglases 
were  put  down  with  great  slaughter.  The  knight  of 
Buccleuch  received  great  praise  from  his  sovereign  for 
this  exploit,  and  also  extensive  grants  of  land,  which 
were  far  better ;  and  as  the  Laidlaws  had  suffered  so 
severely  with  his  beloved  son,  .they  became  greater 
favourites  than  ever.  Their  present  captain  was  lame, 
having  been  wounded  in  the  battle  with  the  Douglases, 
and  the  clan  was  led  by  his  uncle,  Wat  of  Eelrig,  com- 
monly called  Gurly  Waty  from  his  fierce,  unbending 
temper* 


CHAPTER  n. 

After  this,  the  Laidlaws  finding  that  they  were  be- 
come favourite  vassals  of  their  chief,  and  deeming 
themselves  necessary  ones,  became  troublesome  and 
overbearing  neighbours,  and  many  complaints  were 
lodged  at  Branxholm  Castle  against  them.  Among 
others,  there  was  a  bitter  animosity  rose  between  them 
and  the  Scotts  of  Hawpasby,  who  were  at  that  time 
near  kinsmen  to  the  chief,  and  threats  and  broken  heads 
were  matters  of  daily  occurrence.  This  must  have 
been  a  considerable  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the 
first  William  Laidlaw  mentioned ;  as  the  head,  or  prin- 
cipal tacksman,  was  then  actually  the  fourth  from  him. 
But  as  every  thing  was  prospering  with  the  clan,  the 
ghost's  prophecy  had  worn  out  of  mind. 

Now  it  so  happened  at  this  time,  that  though  l^ere 
was  peace  on  the  border  nominally,  yet  frays  on  a 
small  scale  were  never  more  frequent;  and,  among 
others,  the  Laidlaws  made  a  desperate  moonlight  raid 
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into  Cumberland,  and  drove  from  thirty  to  forty  fine 
bullocks  from  the  lands  of  Musgrave  of  Longwell. 
Musgrave  complained  to  the  English  warden,  who  gave 
him  men,  and  ordered  a  pursuit,  and  these  troopers 
traced  the  cattle  till  they  came  to  the  house  of  Walter 
Scott,  of  Hawpasby,  whom  they  charged  with  the  theft, 
threatening  to  carry  off  himself  and  every  thing  that 
he  possessed.  Scott  declared  himself  true  man  and 
leel,  and  proffered,  if  one  of  Musgrave's  beasts  was 
found  with  him,  to  yield  up*  to  them  all  the  cattle  he 
possessed.  But  it  so  happened,  that  either  through 
chance  or  design,^  two  of  the  csCttle  were  actually  found 
on  the  lands  of  Hawpasby. 

On  this  discovery  being  made,  Scott  fell  to  accusing 
the  Laidlaws,  and  assured  the  Englishmen  that  they 
were  the  tliieves,  else  those  cattle  could  not  have  been 
there,  and  proffering,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist  Mus- 
grave in  the  recovery  of  his  own.  Musgrave  showed 
him  an  order  from  Scroop,  signed  by  a  depute  of  the 
Lord  Maxwell's,  to  reive,  harly,  bum,  and  destroy  the 
thieves,  wherever^they  were  found.  This  pleased  Haw- 
pasby exceedingly,  as  he  thought  he  now  had  a  fair  and 
safe  opportunity  of  rooting  out  his  inveterate  foes,  or, 
at  all  events,  of  harrying  them  completely.  So  he  took 
Musgrave  in,  and  told  him  that  they  were  a  hardy  and 
dangerous  race,  who  kept  a  watch  over  their  herds  and 
flocks  every  night ;  that  at  the  sdund  of  a  horn,  a  hun- 
dred men  would  appear,  well  armed,  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour ;  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  to  deal  with  them  by  stratagem.  *'  But  I 
know  a  secret,"  added  Scott,  *'  that  is  not  known  to 
every  one,  and  will  take  in  hand  to  drive  every  watcher 
from  his  charge  before  eleven  at  night,  and  then  your 
men  and  my  own  must  be  expeditious,  and  leave  not 
one  hoof  or  horn  on  all  the  fair  possessions  of  the 
Laidlaws." 

The  proposal  pleased  the  Englishmen  well.  The 
neighbouring  Scotts  were  called  together,  and  joined 
with  the  pursuers,  and  after  dark  they  marched  off  in  a 
hody^  Walter  ScoU  of  Hawpasby  going  about  a  milo 
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before  them  to  clear  off  the  watchers,  as  he  had  promised. 
First  clothing  himself  in  a  white  sheet  from  head  to 
foot,  he  then  tied  a  white  gauze  napkin  over  his  face, 
put  a  woman^s  kerchief  on  his  head,  and  took  a  pillow 
below  his  arm  for  a  baby.  This  last  was  said  to  have 
been  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind^  It  had  apiece  of  white 
tape  worked  straight  round  it  for  a  neck,  a  child's  cap  on 
its  head,  and,  and  with  its  smooth  white  face,  was  as 
feasible  a  ghost  of  a  bairn  as  could  well  be  conceived. 
They  went  to  the  farthest  watcher  first,  on  the  east  end 
of  the  Crib-law.  His  name  was  Alexander,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  this  unearthly-looking  lady  and  child 
approaching  him  in  the  bright  moonhght,  left  his  t;harge 
and  fled  like  a  wild  deer,  uttering  exclamations  of  hor- 
ror and  short  fervent  prayers  all  the  way.  Scott  like- 
wise ran,  keeping  as  it  were  between  him  and  the 
house,  which  drove  the  poor  fellow  away  on  the  wings 
of  terror  nobody  knew  where ;  for  though  many  were 
the  sublime  soimds  heard  and.  forms  seen  by  the  Laid- 
laws  in  the  cloud  of  mist  or  the  moonliglit  ^en,  yet  all 
this  onlymade  their  hairs  stand  on  end,  or  excited  to  a 
strain  of  devotion ;  but  the  ghost  of  a  lady  and  a  child 
was  to  them  the  acm6  of  every  thing  horrible  in  nature, 
the  bane  and  terror  of  their  whole  race ;  and  some  say, 
though  I  hardly  believe  it,  that  the  poor  scared  man 
ran  on  to  the  end  of  his  life,  without  looking  back  to 
craik  or  any  thing  that  belonged  to  him. 

The  Englishmen  and  their  allies  now  seized  on  this 
forestand  of  cattle,  and  drove  them  off  to  the  southward. 
The  next  watcher  they  found  on  a  spot  which  has  often 
been  pointed  out  to  the  writer  of  this.  It  was  near  to 
the  point  where  the  farms  of  Wolf-Cleugh  Craik  and  ' 
Craik  Hope  now  meet.  His  name  was  David  Laid' 
law,  one  of  the  stoutest  and  bravest  of  his  race,  but 
a  man  well  advanced  in  years.  When  this  old  borderer 
perceived  the  gigantic  and  hideous  form  of  the  lady  and 
child  approaching,  he  was  seized  with  the  same  inde- 
scribable terror  as  his  relative,  and  casting  every  thing 
from  him  ran  towards  the  valley  in  the  utmost  terror. 
Tooting-hom,  sword,  and  all  were  left  behind,  and,  in 
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the  plenitude  of  his  fear,  instead  of  running  homeward, 
he  ran  in  the  contrary  direction,  not  knowing  what  he 
did.  But  this  was  not  the  way  the  ghost  wanted  him 
to  run,  because  in  doing  so  he  came  infallibly  upon  the 
drove,  and  would  of  course  discover  and  disarrange  the 
whole  plans  of  the  English. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  the  ghost  now  exerted  itself 
with  all  its  might  to  keep  between  David  Laidlaw  and 
the  Aittes  Burn,  which  the  drove  w^s  then  crossing ; 
but  in  doing  this  it  overshot  the  mark,  for  though  David 
was  the  prey  of  superstition  he  was  a  man  of  shrewd 
conmion  sense ;  and  on  climbing  a ''brae  on  the  south 
side  of  the  clench  that  falls  into  Aittes  Bum,  something 
struck  David's  organs  of  hearing,  which  riveted  him  in 
one  moment  to  the  spot.  This  was  no  less  a  phenom- 
enon than  the  sound  of  the  ghost's  puffing  and  blowing 
at  a  furious  rate.  "  Hurray !"  cried  David  Laidlaw, 
his  fear  changing  into  the  height  of  rage  and  indigna- 
tion. "  Hurray !  D — ^n — ^n  on  it,"  shouted  he  again, 
and  springing  down  the  bra6  like  a  bolt  of  lightning  he 
came  ^1  drive  on  the  object  of  his  former  terror  with 
such  force  that  he  overthrew,  down-hill,  the  ghost  and 
himself  at  the  same  time. 

The  a£fkir.  now  became  exceedingly  serious;  des- 
perate and  deadly  struggle  commenced,  but  Laidlaw 
being  unarmed  and  stripped,  had  the  advantage.  Haw- 
pasby  endeavoured  again  and  again  to  draw  his  sword, 
and  by  these  efforts  lost  the  chances  of  his  superior 
strength  and  youth ;  for  David  clung  to  him  so  closely, 
that  he  could  make  no  use  of  his  arms.  At  length  the 
incensed  yeoman  pinned  Scott  to  the  earth,  and  fixed 
on  his  throat  with  both  hands,  insomuch  that  he  had 
only  time  and  power  to  call  out,  in  a  half-stifled  voice, 
"  It  is  I,  David  Laidlaw ;  it  is  I."  But  these  were  the 
last  words  he  ever  spoke,  for- Laidlaw  handled  him  so 
roughly,  and  clutched  him  so  hard  about  the  thorax  and 
windpipe  that  he  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  other 
quitted  hold  of  him. 

By  this  time  the  cry  of  war  was  raised,  and  bullocks* 
horns  sounded  loud  and  long  from  the  top  of  every  hill. 

13 
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David  now  hasted  back  to  his  charge^  and  found  his 
plaid,  hi9  sword,  and  his  sounding-horn,  but  the  cattle 
which  he  watched  had  entirely  disappeared.  Great 
was  his  perplexity  and  his  indignation,  for  he  never 
perceived  the  enormity  of  his  neighbours*  offence  till 
then.  So  far  from  being  sorry  at  having  killed  the 
ghost,  he  now  wished  him  alive  only  that  he  might  kill 
him  over  again.  The  LaidlaWs  assembled  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  twelve,  pursued,  the  prey, 
and  on  their  way,  at  the  head  of  Raphy-grain,  met  with 
iei  body  of  the  Scotts  returning  under  Scott  of  Langshaw. 
They  attacked  this  body  at  once,  and  slew  Langshaw 
and  other  seven ;  nor  would  one  of  them  have  made 
his  escape  if  the  invBterate  Laidlaws  had  had  time  to 
pursue  them.  The  Englishmen  being  deserted  by  the 
Scotts  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  border  territory  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Lord  Maxwell,  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  incensed  Laidlaws.  The  skirmish  was 
fought  at  a  place  called  to  this  day  the  Bloody-sike, 
where  but  a  few  were  slain  on  either  side,  for  the 
Englishmen  being  taken  at  a  disadvantage  soon  fled. 
The  Laidlaws  had  likewise  been  joined  by  a  body  of 
Potts  about  the  break  of  day.  Masgrave  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  whom  they  carried  to  Craig  Hope ;  and 
because  he  would  not  make  over  to  them  a  right  to  all 
the  cattle  they  had  taken  from  him,  and  as  many  more, 
they  cut  off  his  head  and  buried  him  on  the  hill.  The 
Scotts  afterward  raised  a  huge  cairn  over  his  grave. 

Great  then  was  the  outcry  against  the  Laidlaws,  both 
by  the  Scotts  and  the  English  borderers.  Two  gentle- 
men of  the  name  of  Scott  had  been  slain,  both  of  them 
related  to  Buccleuch,  and  one  of  them  to  the  house  of 
Thirlstone  likewise,  and  the  whole  clan  cried  for  ven- 
geance. The  cause  was  heard  by  the  great  and  judi- 
cious Sir  Walter,  who  strove  hard  to  save  his  old  faiih- 
Ail  and  hardy  vassals,  and,  citing  their  original  ba^ 
gain,  of 

"  Leave  to  steal  and  leave  to  strain,' 
But  never  leave  to  give  again  ;* 

he  fairlv  to'''  his  kinsmen  that  « he  judged  tliem  the 
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greatest  aggressors,  and  if  the  Laidlaws  had  acted 
as  they  had  done  u\  joining  with  the  English  foragers 
to  harry  his  own  vassals,  he  would  have  punished  them 
severely ;  but  it  was  against  his  maxims  of  border  gov- 
ernment to  punish  any  set  of  men  for  defending  their 
own."  « 

But  the  English  nobles  raised  such  an  outcry  against 
Sir  Walter  at  court,  that  he  was  actually  taken  into 
custody  by  Kmg  James  the  Sixth,  as  I  believe,  and 
compelled  not  only  to  give  David  Laidlaw  up  to  the 
English,  but  to  turn  the  whole  clan  from  off  his  territo- 
ries. He  is  reported  to  have  expostulated  and  striven 
hard  against  this  arrangement,  but  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  submit,  and  the  whole  sept  was  dismissed  from 
Buccleuch's  property,  after  possessing  it  as  long  as  he 
had  done  himself.  He  suffered  no  man,  however,  to 
molest  them,  and  they  being  men  rich  in  flocks  and 
herds,  scattered  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, and  took  extensive  possessions  from  other  proprie- 
tors, but  all  of  them,  to  this  day,  trace  their  origin  from 
Borthwick-head.  The  clan  is  numerous  arid  respecta- 
ble, and  are  still  generally  noted  for  hot  violent  tempers^ 
and  uncommon  strength  and  agility  of  frame. 

Thus  was  the  prediction  of  the  ghost  literally  fulfilled 
in  all  its  parts ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion there  was  not  one  of  the  Laidlaws  left  in  their  for- 
mer extensive  possessions.  And  as  to  the  ghost  having 
effected  it,  that  was  certainly  not  literally  fulfilled ;  but 
the  whole  bore  such  an  analogy  to  the  first  superstitious 
belief,  and  the  death  of  Harpasby,  who  personated  the 
ghost,  being  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  their  dismis- 
sion,' it  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  allowed  that  few 
prophecies  have  been  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished. 

The  Scotts  got  possession  of  their  lands,  and  retain 
a  part  of  them  to  the  present  time,  but  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury no  Laidlaw  was  admitted  on  the  property.  Still 
there  seems  to  have  existed  a  bond  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  chief  and  his  old  trusty  vassals ;  for  it  is 
certain,  when  that  same  Sir  Walter,  who  expelled  them, 
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raised  a  regiment  to  assist  the  Prince  of  Orange  agains 
the  Spaniards,  that  fiHy  of  the  Laidlaws  at  once  joined 
his  standard,  as  usual,  though  all  from  the  lands  of 
other  genilemen. 

Afler  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  however, 
and  the  ^eat  convulsions  that  then  shook  the  kingdom, 
a  few  fi^milies  again  got  possessions  under  their  old 
hereditary  chief;  still  it  is  quite  apparent  that  they  are 
not  half  so  numerous  on  that  extensive  property  as  the 
adjoining  districts  to  the  northward.  The  whole  of 
them  still  cleave  to  the  pastoral  life^— as  the  learned 
say,  Multis  terribtlis  cavito  muUos. 


THE  UNGUARDED  HOUR. 


BY  JOHN  GALT. 


**  Can  «ach  things  be, 
And  orercome  lu  like  a  aummn^  dood, 
WitboQt  our  apacial  wonder  V* 

MaOeth, 

Many  proverbial  expressions  are  founded  on  expe- 
rience.    '*  The  unguarded  hour"  is  one  of  diem ;  and 
it  has  become  so  common,  that  few  of  those  who  oflen- 
est  employ  it  are  aware  of  the  mystery  to  which  it 
alludes..    It  conveys  the  belief  that  mankind  are  each 
protected  /by  a  supernal  guardian.     It  implies  also, 
that  the  angel  at  times  quits  his  post,  and  that  in  the 
interim,  "  the  unguarded  hour,"  the  defenceless  mortal 
is  liable  to  be  assailed  by  the  insidious  temptations  of 
the  universal  adversary.   Whether  this  impressive  thesis 
be  an  hypothesis,  or  an  apocal3rpse,  it  baffles  the  hu- 
man understanding.     It  cannot  be  rejected  as  altogether 
earthly  'and  of  mortal  imagination,  nor  accepted  as 
divine  and  of  celestial  descent.     But  it  is  not  my  present 
purpose  to  examine  the  evidence  on  either  side ;  I  have 
only  to  describe  a  series  of  seeming  accidents,  calcu- 
lated to  enforce  the  doctrine  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  their  advent  took  place,  and  to  awaken  at  once 
solemnity,  wonder,  and  dread. 

" Many  years  ago,"  said  a  friend,  "when  detained 
by  indisposition  in  a  small  village  in  Hungary,  a  dis- 
covery was  one  morning  made,  by  which  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  simple  inhabitants  was  greatly^  excited.    It 
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had  been  a  custom  from  time  immemorial,  when  the 
judge  in  office  travelled  through  the  country  to  dis- 
pense justice,  that  as  often  as  he  came  to  Panigstein, 
and  I  believe  it  was  only  once  in  a  course  of  the  cycle 
of  the  moon,  every  nineteen  years,  and  at  the  change, 
that  he  held  a  free  assize  in  the  open  air,  near  the  Mar- 
tyrs' Cross,  an  ancient  monument  which  stands  alone 
on  the  solitude  of  the  moor,  at  the  distance  of  a  bow- 
shot or  more  from  the  church.  The  cause  of  this  vene- 
rable ceremony  being  held  at  that  particular  spot,  was 
never  satisfactorily  explained,  but  it  originated  either  in 
a  prediction  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  martyr, 
or  on  spme  incident  connected  with  his  doom.  On 
every  occasion,  when  the  court  was  held  at  this  spot, 
the  inhabitants  were  summoned,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
to  hearken  to  the  list  of  offenders  which  the  magistrate 
of  the  district  openly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judge, 
and  all  such  as  could  bear  witness  to  aught  regarding 
them  were  commanded  to  come  forward  and  do  so. 

^Although  then  but  in  shattered  health,  this  remark- 
able ceremony,  which  chanced  while  i  was  at  Panig 
stein,  induced  me  to  be  present  among  the  crowd  ol 
spectators  when  the  judge  was  expected  to  arrive.  The 
day  was  gray  and  silent ;  the  sun  was  not  invisible, 
but  his  dim  orb  hung  in  the  firmament  with  an  obscure 
lack-lustre  sickliness,  and  all  the  landscape,  and  every 
living  thing,  seemed  overcast  and  dejected.  The  en- 
signs of  judgment  which  marked  the  place  of  adminis- 
tration added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  sceife ;  and  the 
nfagistrate,  to  augment  the  gloom,. had  ordered  a  lofly 
new  and  black  gallows  to  be  raised  at  a  little  distance 
from  where  the  benches  and  table  for  the  court  had 
been  constructed. 

"Among  other  impressive  customs  connected  with 
the  free  assize,  is  one  of  unknown  antiquity.  The 
magistrate,  in  preparing  the  list  of  offenders  for  the 
judge,  is  not  allowed  to  divulge  to  any  person  the 
names  of  the  criminals  intended  to  be  accused ;  and  it 
is  alleged,  that  this  has  a  religious  influence  on  the 
morals  of  the  people,  no  one  being  aware  how  his  con- 
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duct  may  have  been  noted,  nor  of  what  he  may  be 
found  charged  with  in  the  list.  The  crisis  is,  in  con- 
sequence, very  awful  to  all.  On  the  occasion  when  I 
was  there  it  was  not  anticipated  that  any  particular 
crime  would  be  divulged,  and  it  was  thought  rather  odd 
that  the  magistrate  should  have  ordered  &e  gallows  to 
be  erected ;  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the 
calendar  was  clear,  so  peaceAil  and  free  from  all  vio- 
lence had  been  the  country  from  the  former  assize, 
nineteen  years  previous. 

"  The  magistrate  I  knew  very  well ;  he  had  some- 
times invited  me  to  his  house;  was  a  gentleman  in 
great  esteem  with  the  immediate  villagers.  From 
small  beginnings  he  had  raised  an  ample  fortune,  was 
famed  for  the  strictest  integrity,  and  distinguished  for 
great  benevolence  and  a  holy  purity  of  life.  It  was 
thought  by  many  that  there  was  some  degree  of  affecta- 
tion in  his  singular  piety,  for  in  his  youth  he  had  been 
less  austere,  and  he  had  put  on  his  sanctity  somewhat 
suddenly,  in  consequence  of  an  event  which,  though 
distressing  in  itself,  could  not  be  said  to  affect  him  more 
than  any  other  in  the  town. 

"  It  was  a  murder  committed  exactly  nineteen  years 
before  the  very  morning  when  the  assize  was  held.  No 
trace  of  the  assassin  had  been  discovered,  and  that 
circumstance,  together  with  the  worth  of  the  victim, 
had  produced  a  strong  impression  on  every  one ;  but 
on  none  more  than  this  magistrate,  whose  faithful  ser- 
vant the  victim  had  long  been.  The  crime  was  myste- 
rious, for  the  man  was  poor,  and  it  excited  universal 
surprise  that  one  who  in  his  condition  had  been  so 
much  respected  should  ever  have  provoked  a  doom  so 
sudden  and  inexplicable.  Time  had  greatly  mitigated 
the  recollection  of  the  occurrence ;  it  was  almost  for- 
gotten by  every  body  but  by  the  widow  and  the  chari- 
table master,  who,  with  his  family,  constantly  endea- 
voured to  soften,  with  unavailing  sympathy,  her  grief. 
She,  however,  became  old  and  crazed,  and  when 
pointed  out  to  me  was  a  spectacle  of  extreme  misery. 
She  was  standing  near  the  Martyrs'  Cross,  against 
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which,  owing  to  my  weakness,  I  was  then  leaning,  and, 
although  she  appeared  sullen,  and  perusing  the  ground, 
I  observed  her  eyes  vividly  glancing  with  supernatural 
vigilance.  She  was  as  something  wild  and  fierce,  ready 
to  leap  upon  its  prey^  and  watching  for  the  moment. 
But  I  had  not  much  time  to  notice  her,  for  the  sound 
of  trumpets  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  magistrate, 
attended  by  his  officers,  and  socm  after  a  movement 
in  the  multitude  also  announced  the  coming  of  the 
judge. 

^  When  he  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  judicial  bench, 
and  the  lawyers  had  placed  themselves  at  the  table, 
the  trumpet  sounded  a  solemn  peal  three  times,  and 
the  magistrate,  with  a  roll  in  his  hand,  advanced.  At  the 
same  instant  the  widow  rushed,  with  a  shriek  like  the 
oracular  Pythia  in  her  ecstasy,  and  placed  herself  at 
the  side  of  the  magistrate,  as  he  presented  the  roll  to  the 
judge.  The  multitude  was  silent,  and  I  felt  as  if  the 
functions  of  my  breathing  were  suspended. 

**  The  judge  rose,  and  standing  up,  unrolled  the  paper, 
which,  with  an  audible  voice,  and  religious,  thankful- 
ness, he  declared  was  clear. 

*'*No,  no,'  cried  the  impassioned  and  vehement 
widow,  '  it  is  not  so,  it  has  not  my  husband's  death.' 

^  *  True !'  exclaimed  the  magistrate, '  I  had  forgotten 
it,  the  deed  was  done  so  long  ago,  nineteen  years  ago, 
— how  was  it  possible  I  could  forget  the  unguarded 
hour?' 

•*  The  words  were  repeated  by  every  voice,  I  beheve, 
in  the  multitude  in  succession,  and  the  sound  was  fear- 
ful. *  The  unguarded  hour  V  said  the  judge  to  himself, 
looking  towards  the  magistrate  calmly,  as  if  the  question 
had  scarcely  more  meaning  than  when  uttered  in  echo 
by  the  crowd. 

"  •  Yes,'  cried  the  widow  aloud,  '  his  guardism  angel 
was  then  away;'  and  she  concluded,  by  accusing  the 
magistrate,  her  own  benefactor,  and  the  gracious  master 
of  her  deceased  husband,  as  the  murderer. 

*'*She  has  been  long,  almost  ever  since  the  fatal 
event,  in  a  state  of  insanity,'  said  the  magistrate  to  the 
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judge ;  and  turning  to  his  officers,  bade  them  take  the 
helpless  creature  away. 

"  *  I  will  not  go, — ^1  will  have  justice,'  she  exclaimed, 
wrestling  with  the  officers,  as  they  attempted  to  remove 
her.     The  crowd  remained  as  if  frozen  into  silence. 

^^Grood  woman,^  said  the  judge,  con^passionately, 
»you  know  not  what  you  say.' 

"  *  I  dp,  I  do :  let  me  be  heard,'  was  her  wild  reply; 
and  the  multitude  in  the  same  instant  cried  out,  *  Let 
her  be  heard,  let  her  be  heard !' 

^' '  This  is  a  vexatious  business,'  said  the  judge  to 
the  magistrate, '  for  the  charter  by  which  the  assize  is 
h^d  at  this  place  obliges  me  to  receive  the  charge,  and 
I  cannot  depart  from  its  ordinances,  nor  is  her  evident 
insanity  a  valid  reason  to  reject  the  accusation.  Grood 
woman,  why  do  you  persist  in  this  extravagance  ?  there 
is  no  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge.' 

" '  There  is,  if  you  will  listen,'  she  impatiently  again 
cried,  and  with  earnest  gestures  and  surprising  elo- 
quence endeavoured  by  innumerable  coincidences,  that 
she  had  remarked  in  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate,  to 
show  the  grounds'  of  her  sudden  suspicion. 

''  During  the  whole  time  that  she  continued  speak- 
ing, the  spectators  listened  with  the  greediest  ears,  and 
before  she  had  finished  her  impassioned  appeal,  it  wa& 
manifest  that  they  were  all  convinced  that  the  magis- 
trate was  indeed  the  murderer.  The  judge  listened  to 
all  she  said'  with  intense  attention,  but  the  accused 
maintained  his  wonted  equanimity.  I  was  astonished 
that  he  could  do  so,  for  some  of  her  reasons,  though  far 
from  probability,  were  of  the  most  touching  and  pa- 
thetic kind ;  doubtless  all  she  said  was  void  of  evi- 
dence; still,  however,  it  was  fearfully  impressive,  and 
I  could  not  myself  withstand  its  energy.  When  she 
had  rather  exhausted  her  strength  than  finished  what 
she  had  to  say,  the  judge  replied  solemnly,^ — 

" '  Protect  us.  Heaven,  from  having  aught  to  conceal 
firom  such  vigilance — this  is  thy  work,  and  comes  not 
within  the  possibilities  of  human  law !  There  is  rea- 
son, according  to  the  charter,  that  a  regular  trial  should 


be  proceeded  with,  and  therefore  let  the  in^Bctment  be 
prepared.' 

M  The  feelingB  of  the  multitude  were  excited  to  the 
ntmost,  and  took  utterance  in  a  loud  shout,  not  of  jof 
or  of  gladness/  but  a  deep,  solemn,  and  awful  soimd, 
whose  might  and  majesty  were  portentously  increased 
by  the  distant  low  hoUow  etho  of  the  hills.  The  ac- 
cused stood  a  statue  of  consternation  for  a  moment  I 
looked  at  him  with  indescribable  emotion,  but  the  pale- 
ness which  overspread  his  complexion  Tanished,  and 
he  appeared  as  serene  and  self-collected  as  before. 

''  While  the  papers  were  being  written  I  observed  the- 
judge  speaking  to  the  poor  woman,  and  I  heard  him 
sympathizingly  inquire  respecting  the  age  of  her  hus- 
band, his  general  appearance,  and  the  manner  in  whieh 
he  was  dressed ;  to  which  she  gave  brief  but  distinct 
answers,  as  if  the  living  presence  of  the  murdered  man 
had  been  seen  actually  before  her.  She  was,  however, 
impatient  at  the  judge's  questions,  and  answered  him 
peevishly,  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  his  dignity :  indeed 
the  questions,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  me  frivolous ;  I  could 
not  discern  their  propriety,  nor  why  so  grave  an  officer, 
the  representative  of  the  emperor  and  king,  should  so  far 
lose  adl  consciousness  of  the  place  and  the  occasion  as 
to  speak  to  her  in  the  manner  he  was  doing.  He 
asked,  for  example,  the  colour  of  her  husband's  hair, 
and  she  answered  black,  and  that  he  wore  his  cap  gal-? 
lantly  doffed ;  then  after  some  cither  inquiries  as  insig- 
nificant, he  spoke  of  his  coat,  and  the  colour  of  it,  but 
she  lost  temper ;  and  after  telling  him  it  was  blue,  and 
his  vest  red,  intreated  he  would  not  probe  her  wounded 
remembrance  with  matters  of  that  kmd. 

^  In  the  mean  time  the  magistrate  was  engaged  with 
an  advocate  who  was  perfectly  convinced,  and  so  ex- 
pressed himself,  that  the  trial  would  soon  be  safely 
over.  Altogether  the  scene  was  most  singular,  but  the 
passion  of  the  crowd  was  become  appalling,  and  I 
was  fearful  lest  the  magistrate  should  be  made  the 
victim  of  some  outrage.  Himself  calm,  and  certain  that 
no  evidence  eould  sully  him,  he  was  yet  vi«&ly  <&• 
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turbed ;  and  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  start,  and  shudder, 
no  doubt  amazed  that  such  a  delirious  accusation  should 
have  been  so  strangely  imagined  against  him. 

**  When  all  the  requisite  forms  were  completed,  hd 
was  directed  to  place  himself  at  the  bar ;  and  the  judge, 
tccording  to  the  charter,  Called  him  by  name  to  answer 
to  Gkxi,  who  was  there  present,  for  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  accused.  At  that  moment,  and  before  he  could 
reply,  the  sun  darted  a  bright  and  golden  ray  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  judge,  and  made  it  shine  as  if  he  had 
been  crowned  with  a  halo.  All  the  spectatr»rs  were 
witnesses  to  this  glorious  symbol ;  and  I  could  scarcely 
ccmtrol  my  trembling  limbs,  so  much  did  it  shake  my 
whole  frame. 

"The  accused  was  evidently  affected,  but  he  had 
such  master}'-  of  himself  that  he  answered  with  firm- 
ness,  J  Not  Guilty.' 

'*  A  pause  of  some  time  ensued,  and  then  the  widow 
was  requested  to  come  forward  with  her  evidence. 
She  advanced,  and  suddenly  cried,  '  I  have  but  these 
tears.' 

**The  advocate  with  whom  the  accused  had  been 
consulting  rose,  and  animadverting  on  the  insanity  of 
the  charge,  demanded  an  acquittal. 

" '  Stop,'  said  the  judge,  solemnly,  •  the  order  and 
provisions  of  the  charter  nave  not  yet  been  all  fulfilled, 
— ^bid  the  trumpets  sound  thrice.' 

*'  The  silence  of  the  multitude  was  dreadful ;  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  judge,  rising  from  his  seat, 
reverentially  uncovered  his  hoary  head,  aiid  said  with 
a  voice  of  the  lowliest  humility, — 

** '  Heaven,  send  forth  thy  witness.' 

"  I  looked  at  the  dismayed  prisoner ;  he  was  pale, 
but  serene.  The  judge  then  resumed  his  seat,  and  the 
advocate  again  rose ; 

"  *  I  demand,'  said  he,  *  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.* 

"  Another  short  pause  ensued,  and  the  ju^e  rising, 
cast  his  sight  to  a  distance,  and  said, 

"  *  Make  way  for  the  witness.' 
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M^What  witness  f  cried  the  prisoner,  in  tisible 
trepidation. 

^ '  That  man  in  the  blue  coat — he  with  his  cap  on 
the  one  side — ^make  way  for  him — ^he  with  the  red 
waistcoat' 

M  t  It  is  himself  that  comes^'  cried  the  widow  with  an 
exulting  shout ;  and  all  the  spectatorsHooked  back  to- 
wards the  spot  where  they  expected  to  behold  the  wit- 
ness, but  they  saw  no  one ;  and  when  they  had  again 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  bar,  the  accused  had  fainted. 
This  confirmed  the  amazed  spectators,  and  the  judge 
kneeled  down  with  devotion,  and,  raising  his  hands  to 
heaven,  prayed  and  did  homage  to  divine  justice. 
The  wretched  criminal  was  left  lying  on  the  ground, 
for  all  present  at  the  same  moment  uncovered  their 
-heads,  and  with  tears  and  awe  joined  in  worship  with 
the  judge.  A  more  affecting  scene  was  never  wit- 
nessed ;  and  when  the  adoration  was  ended,  the  guilty 
man  awaked  from  his  trance,  rose,  and  confessed  the 
crime. 

**  *  I  seek  not  mercy,'  said  he,  *  I  have  enjoyed  it  too 
long,  yet  my  offence  is  not  of  an  atrocious  die — ^it  was 
but  a  hasty  blow.  Yes,  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  so  visi- 
ble here  that  I  dare  not  ask  remission,  even  if  my  hidden 
misery  were  not  punishment  enough, — ^there,  take  me, 
—be  now  no  more  delay.  The  gallows  is  ready,  and 
mercy  dare  not  in  this  place  contend  with  justice.' " 


THE  CHEATERIE  PACKMAN. 


BY  LEITCH  RITCHIE.* 


Tbe  bdngs  of  the  mind  aie  not  of  ela«.~BTRoir. 

It  was  yet  pretty  early  in  the  morning  when  1  ar- 
rived at  the  inn  of  Skreigh,  and  never  having  been  in 
that  part  of  the  country  before,  my  heart  misgave  me  at 
the  appearance  of  the  house,  and  I  thought  that  surely 
I  had  mistaken  the  road,  an  awful  idea  to  a  man  who 
had  walked  twelve  miles  before  breakfast !  It  was  a 
huge,  gray,  dismantled  edifice,  standing  alone  in  a  wild 
country,  and  presenting  evident  traces  of  a  time  when 
the  bawbees  of  the  traveller  might  have  procured  him 
lodgings  within  its  walls  for  a  longer  period  than  suited 
his  convenience.  On  entering  the  parlour,  although  the 
**  base  uses"  to  which  this  ancient  mansion  had  returned 
were  clearly  indicated  by  certain  gillstoups  scattered 
about  the  dirty  tables,  yet  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
room,  the  lowness  of  the  walls,  and  the  scantiness  of 
the  furniture,  kept  up  in  my  mind  the  associations  which 
had  been  suggested  by  the  exterior ;  and  it  was  not  till 
ihe  aroma  of  tea,  and  the  still  more  "  fragrant  lunt"  of 
a  Finnan  haddie  had  saluted  my  senses,  that  the  visions 
of  the  olden  time  fled  from  my  eyes. 

While  busy  with  my  breakfast,  another  traveller  came 
into  the  room.  He  had  a  pack  on  his  back  and  an  ell- 
wand in  his-  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  one  of  those  tra- 
velling philanthropists — answering  to  the  pedlers  of  the 

*  Amiior  ofU»**  Romaaoe  of  History— -France,"  dso. 
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south — ^who  carry  into  the  holes  and  comers  of  the  syl- 
van world  the  luxuries  of  th\3  city.  Our  scene  being 
on  the  best  side  of  the  Tweed,  I  need  not  say  that  the 
body  had  a  sharp  eye,  an  oily  face,  and  a  Gk)d-fearing 
look.  He  sat  down  over  against  me,  upon  one  of  the 
tables,  to  rest  his  pack,  and  from  his  shining  shoes  and 
orderly  apparel,  I  judged  that  he  had  passed  the  night 
in  the  house,  and.was  waiting  to  pay  h»  score,  and  fare 
forth  again  upon  his  journey.  There  was,  notwith- 
standing, a  singular  expression  of  fatigue  on  his  yellow 
countenance.  A  common  observer  would  have  guessed 
that  he  had  been  hrim-fou  over  night,  and  had  risen  be- 
fore he  had  quite  slept  off  the  effects ;  but  to  me  who  am 
curious  in  such  matters,  there  appeared  a  something  in 
.  his  face  which  invested  with  a  moral  dignity  an  expres- 
sion that  would  otherwise  have  been  ludicrous  or  pitiable. 

Ever  and  anon  he  turned  a  longing  eye  upon  the 
Finnan  haddie,  but  as  often  edged  himself  with  a  jerk 
farther  away  firom  the  temptation ;  and  whenever  the 
landlady  csmie  into  the  room,  his  remonstrances  on  her 
delay,  at  first  delivered  in  a  moaning,  heart-broken  tone, 
became  at  last  absolutely  cankered.  The  honest  wife, 
however,  appeared  determined  to  extend  the  hospi- 
tality of  breakfast  to  her  guest,  and  ifiade  sundry  lame 
excuses  for  not  "bringing  ben  his  score,"  while  she 
was  occupied  in  displaying  upon  my  table,  with  the 
most  tempting  liberality,  the  various  good  things  that 
constitute  a  Scottish  breakfast. 

**  Are  you  not  for  breakfasting,  good  man,"  said  I,  at 
length,  •*  before  you  go  forth  this  morning  ?" 

**  No,  please  Grod,"  said  he,  with  almost  a  jump,  "  no 
carnal  comfort  shall  pass  my  lips  on  this  side  the  mill 
of  Warlock!" 

**  The  mill  of  Warlock'!"  repeated  I,  with  surprise, 
"  that  should  be  at  least  twelve  miles  from  this — and  I 
can  tell  you,  my  friend,  it  is  not  pleasant  travelling  so 
far  on  an  empty  stomach.  If  you  have  any  urgent 
reason  for  an  abstinence  that  we  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land attach  no  meHt  to,  you  should  not  have  loitered  in 
bed  till  this  hour  of  the  morning." 
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The  packman,  at  my  reproof,  put  on  a  kind  of  blaie 
look,  but  his  features  gathering  gradually  into  so- 
lemnity— 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  urgent  reasons  for  my  con- 
duct, and  while  this  weary  wife  isv  making  out  my 
score,  I  will,  if  you  desire  it,  tell  you  the  story." 
Having  eagerly  signified  my  assent,  the  packman  wiped 
his  glistening  forehead,  and  with,  a  heavy  sigh  began 
to  discourse  as  follows : — 

"  Aweel,  sir — ^it  was  at  this  time  yesterday  mormng 
I  arrived  at  the  mill  of  Warlock.  The  miller  was  out, 
and  his  wife,  glad  of  the  opportunity,  rampauged  over 
my  pack  like  one  demented.  She  made  me  turn  out 
every  article  in  my  aught,  and  kept  me  bargaining  about 
this  and  that,  and  flyting  by  the  hour  about  the  price  ; 
and  afler  all  it  came  to  pass  that  the  jaud  (Grod  forgive 
me  I)  wanted  naething  of  more  value  than  three  ells  of 
riband !  You  may  be  sure  that  I  was  not  that  pleased ; 
and  what  with  fatigue,  and  what  with  my  vexation,  while 
I  was  measuring  the  riband,  and  the  wife  sklanting  round 
at  the  looking-glass,  I  just  clipped— by  mistake  like — 
a  half-ell  short.  Aweel,  ye'll  say  that  was  just  nae- 
thing after  the  fash  I  had  had,  and  moreover  I  stoutly 
refused  the  second  glass  of  whiskey  she  offered  me  to 
the  douroch ;  and  so,  shouldering  my  pack  again,  I  took 
the  way  in  an  evil  hour  to  the  inn  of  Skreigh. 

"  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  arrived  here,  and  I  had 
been  on  my  legs  all  day,  so  that  you  may  think  my 
heart  warmed  to  the  auld  biggin,  and  I  looked  forward 
to  naething  waur  than  a  cozy  seat  by  the  ingle-side,  or 
chat  with  the  landlady — a  douce  woman,  sir,  and  not 
aye  so  slow  as  the  now,  foul  fa'  her  I  (God  forgive 
me!)  forby,  maybe,  a  half  mutchin— or  twa:  and  all 
these  things  of  a  truth  I  had.  Not  that  I  exceeded  the 
second  stoup,  a  practice  which  I  hold  to  be  contra  bonos 
mores — but  yell  no  understand  Latin  ?  ye'll  be  from  the 
south  ?  Aweel — ^but  there  was  something  mair,  ye  ken, 
quite  as  necessary  for  a  Chjistian  traveller,  and  a  wea- 
ried man ;  and  at  last,  with  a  great  gaunt,  I  speered  at 
the  serving  hizzie  for  my  bedroom. 
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^ « Bed-room,'  quo'  she,  *  yell  no  be  ganging  to  sle^ 
here  the  night  t* 

^  *  Atweel,'  said  the  iliistress, '  I  am  unco  wae,  but 
every  room  in  Uie  house  is  fu\  Hout !  it's  but  a  step 
to  the  town — no  abutie  twal  miles  and  a  bittock — and 
ye  ken  every  inch  of  the  way  as  weel  as  the  brass  nails 
oh  your  ellwand.'  I  wish  I  may  be  forgi'en  for  the 
passion  they  put  me  intil  I  To  think  of  sending  me 
out  such  a  gait  my  lane,  and  near  the  sma'  hours ! 

***  O  yd  jaud !'  cried  I,  *if  the  gudeman  was  no  in 
the  yird  the  night,  ye  woidd  craw  dll  a  different  tune !' 
and  with  that  such  a  hulliballoo  was  raised  amang  us, 
that  at  last  the  folks  began  to  put  in  their  shouthers  at 
the  door  in  their  sarks  to  speer  what  was  the  matter.- 

^  *  Aweel,  aweel,'  said  the  landlady,  in  the  hinder  end, 
quite  forfaughten,  *  a  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way. 
There  is  but  ae  room  in  the  house  where  there  is  no  a 
living  soul,  and  it's  naething  but  an  auld  lumber-room. 
However^,  if  you  can  pass  the  time  with  another  half- 
mutchin  while  Jenny  and  me  rig  up  the  bed,  it  will  be 
as  much  at  your  service  as  a  decenter  place.'  And  so, 
having  gotten  the  battle,  I  sat  myself  down  again,  and 
Jenny  brought  in  the  other  stoup^^ye'll  be  saying  that 
was  the  third ;  but  there's  nae  nde  without  an  excep- 
tion, and  moreover  ye  ken,  *  three's  aye  camiy.' 

**  At  last  and  at  length  I  got  into  my  bedroom,  and  it 
was  no  that  ill-looking  at  alL  It  was  a  good  sizeable 
room,  with  a  few  sticks  of  old  furniture,  forby  a  large 
old-fashioned  bed.  I  laid  my  pack  down,  as  is  my  cus- 
tom, by  the  bedside,  and  after  saying  my  prayers,  put 
out  the  candle  and  fumbled  in. 

'*  Aweel,  sir,  whether  it  was  owing  to  my  being  over 
fatigued,  or  to  the  third  stoup  in  defiance  of  the  proverb 
being  no  canny,  I  know  not,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
could  not  sleep.  The  bed  was  not  a  bad  bed,  it  was 
roomy  and  convenient,  and  there  was  not  a  whish  in 
the  house,  and  not  a  stime  of  light  in  the  room.  I 
counted  over  my  bargains  Sot  the  day,  and  half  wished 
I  had  not  made  the  mistake  with  the  miller's  wife ;  I 
put  my  hand  out  at  the  stock  of  the  bed  and  felt  my 
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pack,  amusing  myself  by  thinking  what  was  this  lump 
and  that ;  but  still  I  could  not  sleep.  Then  by  degrees 
my  other  senses,  as  well  as  the  touch,  wearied  of  being 
awafee  and  doing  nothing — ^fiend  tak  them — (God  for- 
give me  !)  sought  employment.  I  listened  as  if  in  spite 
of  myself,  to  hear  whether  (here  was  any  thing  stirring 
in  the  house,  and  looked  out  of  the  curtains  ^to  see  if 
any  light  *  came  .through  the  window  chinks.  Not  a 
whish— not  a  stime !  Then  V  said  my  prayers  over 
again,^  and  began  to  wish  grievously  that  the  creature 
had  her  half-ell  of  riband.  Then  my  nose  must  needs 
be  in  the  hobble,  and  I  thought  I  felt  a  smell.  It  was 
not  that  bad  a  smell,  but  it  was  a  smell  I  did  not  know, 
and  therefore  did  not  like.  The  air  seemed  close — 
feverish;  I  threw  off  the  bedclothes,  and  began  to 
puff  and  pant.  Oh,  I  did  wish  then  that  I  had  never 
seen  the  physiog  of  the  miller's  wife  ! 

**  I  began  to  be  afraid.  The  entire  silence  seemed 
strange,  the  utter  darkness  more  strange,  and  the  strange 
smell  stranger  than  all.  I  at  first  grasped  at  the  bed- 
clothes, and  pulled  them  over  my  head;  but  I  had 
bottled  in  the  smell  with  me,  and,  rendered  intolerable 
by  the  heat,  it  seemed  like  the  very  essence  of  typhus. 
I  threw  off  the  clothes  again  in  a  fright,  and  felt  per- 
suaded that  I  was  just  in  the  act  of  taking  some  awful 
fever.  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  been  able 
to  rise  and  open  the  window,  but  the  world  would  have 
been  offered  me  in  vain  to  do  such  a  thing.  I  contented 
myself  with  flapping  the  sheet  like  a  fan,  and  throwing 
my  arms  abroad  to  ca^ch  the  wind. 

**  My  right  hand,  which  was  towards  tha  stock  of  the 
bed,  constantly  lighted  upon  my  pack,  but  my  left  could 
feel  naething  at  all,  save  that  there  was  a  space  between 
the  bed  and  the  wall.  At  last,  leaning  more  over  ia 
that  direction  than  heretofore,  my  hand  encountered 
something  a  little  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
r  snatched  it  back  with  a  smothered  cry.  I  knew  no 
more  than  the  man  in  the  moon  what  the  something 
was,  but  it  sent  a  tingle  through  my  frame,  and  I  felt 
the  sweat  begin  to  break  over  my  brow.     I  would  have 
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tamed  to  the  other  side,  bat  I  felt  as  heavy  to  my  own 
muscles  as  if  I  had  been  made  of  lead  ;  and  besides,  a 
fearful  curiosity  nailed  me  to  the  spot.  I  persuaded 
myself  that  it  was  from  this  part  of  the  bed  that  the 
smell  acose.  Soon,  however,  with  a  sudden  despera- 
tion, I  plunged  my  hand  again  into  the  terrible  aby^, 
and  it  rested  upon  a  cauld,  stiff,  clammy  face ! 

**  Now,  sir,  I  would  have  you  to  ken,  that  although  I 
cannot  wrestle  with  the  hidden  sympathies  of  nature,  I 
am  not  easily  frightened.  If  the  stoutest  robber  that 
ever  wore  breeks — ay,  or  ran  bare,  for  there  be  s&ch  m 
the  Hielands, — was  to  lay  a  finger  on  my  pack,  I  would 
haud  on  like  grim  death ;  and  it  is  not  to  tell,  that  I  can 
ilyte  about  ae  bawbee  with  the  dourest  wife  in  the  couotiy- 
Bide ;  but  och,  and  alas !  to  see  me  at  that  moment,  on  the 
braid  of  my  back,  with  my  eyes  shut,  and  my  teeth  set, 
and  one  hand  on  the  physiog  of  a  corp !  The  greatest 
pain  I  endured  was  from  the  trembling  of  my  body,  for 
the  motion  forced  my  hand  into  closer  connexion  with 
the  horrors  of  its  resting-place ;  while  I  had  no  more 
power  to  withdraw  it  than  if  it  had  been  in  the  thumb- 
screws. 

**And  there  I  lay,  sir,  with  my  eyes  steeked,  as  if 
with  screw-nails,  my  brain  wandering  and  confused,  and 
whole  rivers  of  sweat  spouting  down  my  body,  till  at 
times  I  thought  I  had  got  fou,  and  was  lying  sleeping  in 
a  ditch.  To  tell  you  the  history  of  my  thoughts  at 
that  time  is  impossible ;  but  the  miller's  wife,  wo  be 
upon  her!  she  rode  me  like  the  night-hag.  I  think  1 
must  have  been  asleep  a  part  of  the  time,  for  I  imagined 
that  the  wearisome  half-ell  of  riband  was  tied  about 
my  neck  like  a  halter,  and  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  ehoked.  I  ken  not  how  long  I  tholed  this  tor- 
ment ;  but  at  last  I  heard  voices  and  sounds,  as  if  the 
sheriffs'  officers  of  hell  were  about  me,  and  in  a  sudden 
agony  of  great  fear,  I  opened  my  eyes. 

'*  It  was  broad  morning ;  the  sun  was  shining  into 
the  room  ;  and  the  landlady  and  her  lasses  were  riving 
my  hand  from  the  face  of  the  corpse.  After  casting  a 
bewildered  glance  around,  it  was  on  that  fearful  object 
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injr  eyes  rested,  and  I  recognised  the  remains  of  an  old 
senring-lass,  who  it  seems  died  the  day  before,  and  was 
huddled  into  that  room,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
company." 

At  this  moment  the  landlady  entered  the  room  with 
his  score,  and  while  the  packman  sat  wiping  his  brow,, 
entered  upon  her  defence* 

^  Ye  ken,  sir,"  said  she,  *'  that  ye  tooi  sleep  in  the 
house,  and  a  wUfii'  man  maun  hae  his  way ;  but  gin  ye 
had  lain  still,  like  an  honest  body  wi'  a  clean  conscience, 
and  no  gaen  rampauging  about  wi'  your  hands  where 
ye  had  no  business,  the  feint  a  harm  it  would  hae  done 
ye  i"  The  jpackman  only  answered  with  a  glance  of 
ire,  as  he  thundered  down  the  bawbees  upon  the  table, 
and  turning  one  last  look  upon  the  Finnan  haddie,  groaned 
deeply,  and  went  forth  upon  his  journey. 

K2 


THE  BOGLE  O'  THE  BRAE 

A  QUEER  COURTINO  STORY. 


BT  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 


A  fisarftd  Ufbt  shot  put  my  aen, 

And  stifled  voices  gaffed ; . 
Then  a  glow'ring  bogle  gnnn*d  at  me^  ^ 

I  shook  wi*  fl-igbt,  and  swarf' d. 
80  ril  gang  nae  mair  a  coartingy 
A  courting  in  the  night ; 
And  ril  gang  nae  mair  a  courting, 
Though  the  knoon  be  shining  bright. 
—80  111  gang  naf  mair  a  courting. 

Scraps, 

^  After  a\  Jock,  I  think  we  shouldnae  gang  to  the 
courting  the  night." 

"  Weel,  that  beats  a'  that  I  ever  heard !  after  trysting 
me  to  come  sae  far !  I  am  sure  the  project  was  nane 
o*  mine,  but  ane  o'  your  making  up,  an'  I  wad  like  to 
ken  what  has  happened  that  has  made  you  alter  your 
mind  sae  strangely." 

^  Why  the  truth  is  then,  Jock,  that  I  hae  been  hear- 
ing tell  o'  some  dashing  young  chaps,  wha  hae  lately 
been  visiting  the  lassie  o'  the  Brae,  an*  therefore  I'm  no 
that  unco  sure  about  them.  I  hae  nae  muckle  time  to 
lissen  to  lasses  that  gentlemen  are  aye  hingin'  about." 

*'  Daft  gowk !  Heard  ever  ony  body  sic  a  silly  in- 
sinuation T  It  is  a  little-worth  bargain  in  the  market 
that  there  are  naebody  looking  after  but  yourseP,  an'  to 
take  a  distaste  at  a  lass  because  another  admires  her, 
appears  to  me  to  be  rather  against  nature*    Lasses 
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were  made  to  be  admired  an*  courtiu  'Fhey  ken  that,' 
an'  they  like  it.  In  fact,  they  have  nae  po  wer  to  resist  it, 
for  if  they  were  ever  sae  averse  to  the  company  o'  gentle- 
men, they  canna,  in  common  civility,  prevent  their  visits, 
ah'  just  barefacedly  bid  them  gang  about  their  business 
and  no  come  back  again.  Na,  na,  Davie,  siccan 
whimsies  winna  do.  It  will  only  make  them  a^ee  the 
waur  to  court,  an'  we'll  have  the  mair  fun  in  winning 
them  to  ourselB.  For  as  to  doubting  the  genuine  virtue 
and  purity  o'  the  lasses  o'  the  Brae,  I  could  just  as  soon 
doubt  my  own  idiosincracy." 

**  Eh  ?  Your  own  ideo — what  ?  Plague  on  ye  wi' 
your  lang  words  an'  far  longer  speeches  !  But  atifter  a' 
Jock,  I  think  we  should  not  gang  to  the  courting  the 
night" 

^*  Weel,  an'  I  think  we  should  gang ;  an'  I  am  deter- 
mined to  gang  raysel  whetlier  you  gang  or  no.  I  dinna 
understand  this  change  *.  What  for  do  ye  lay  sic  an 
emphasis  on  '  should  not'  1  I  hope  it  i»ia  the  bogle  yon 
'are  alluding  to  f 

**  You  have  heard  tell  o't,  then  T 

^  To  be  sure  I  have.  But  do  you  think  Pm  such  a 
fool  as  to  believe  in  a  nonentity  ?" 

"  Eh  !    A  nonentity  ?     What's  that  T 

^'It  is  an  ideal  being  without  existence,  like  your 
bogle,  Davie ;  an'  I  really  wonder  how  a  good,  religions, 
decent  lad  like  you  can  believe  in  sic  a  delusion  as  that 
the  Brae  is  hauntit  by  a  bogle." 

*'  There  are  some  thuigs  that  a  man  canna  help  be- 
Ueving,  Jock,  no  wi'  the  help  of  a'  the  philosophy  in 
the  warld  crammed  into*him.  An'  therefore  I  shall  say 
nae  mair  but  this,  that  I  think  we  wad  be  wiser  to  stay 
where  we  are,  an'  no  gang  to  the  courting  the  night,  tiU 
we  hear  mair  about  things." 

"  Na,  na,  Davie,  I'm  no  gaun  to  be  put  off  that  gate. 
Ye  hae  ventit  twa  very  heavy  insinuations  against  the 
lasses  o'  the  Brae.  First,  that  they  are  tak^g  them- 
selves up  wi'  grand  gentlemen,  and  neist,  that  their 
house  is  hauntit  wi'  a  ghost ;  an'  I  say  these  are  baith 
very  cruel  insinuations.    Ye  should  remember  that  the 


•li^test  stain  on  a  young  woman's  character  is  imco  iH 
to  wash  out  again.'* 

**  What  can  I  help  it,  Jock  ?  Jx  wasna  frae  ony  ill 
design  that  I  said  sae,  but  what  I  fcen  to  be  true  I'lo^ 
say.  I  say  then  that  ^me  are  gentlemen  hovering 
about  these  lasses  idia  canna  be  wanting  them  ibr 
wives — ^make  o'  that  what  you  will.  An'  I  say  further 
that  there  is  a  bogle  about  their  house,  for  I  saw  it 
xnysel',  an'  got  a  devil  of  a  glif  wi't  too.  Ay,  hc  a  fleg 
that  I  hae  never  been  sae  right  sinsyne.  £ven  a  lang- 
nebbit  word,  wi'  a  bogiy  sound  like  a  noneiitity,  gars 
me  start." 

**  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  that's  precious !  'Hiat  is  quite  su- 
perlative I  Come,  tell  us  a'  about  it,  man.  This  is 
grand !  I  did  hear  lately  that  the  place  was  hauntit  by 
a  ghaist,  an'  that  the  twa  auld  folks  were  terrified  amaist 
out  o'  their  wits  about,  but  that  the  lasses  thought  it  a 
fine  ploy.  An'  it  is  quite  weel  understood  to  be  ane  of 
their  sweethearts  dressed  up  like  a  corpse  in  a  whit# 
sheet  to  keep  the  other  lads  away  on  the  Friday  nights.*** 

">  Do  you  say  sae,  Jock.  If  I  wist  that  to  be  true  I 
wad  gie  that  ghaist  sic  a  drubbing  as  a  ghaist  never 
got  out  o'  the  ill  place.  For  d'ye  ken  it  used  me  waur 
than  a  dog  ?  An'  since  ye  hae  put  that  in  my  head,  I 
will  not  tell  a  word  o'  the  story  till  I  ny  that  ghaist's 
mettle  aince  mair.  If  you  will  stand  by  me,  Jock,  I'll 
grip  in  on  it,  an'  be  it  a  spirit  or  be  it  a  nunrtal  creature, 
I  shall  put  its  energies  to  the  proof." 

*'  Gie  me  your  hand,  brave  neighbour.  That's  spoken 
like  a  man  I  Stand  by  you,  man !  Ill  never  bid  you 
stand  by  me^  for  I'll  gang  afore  ye  a'  the  gate,  an'  as  I 
ken  weel  that  a'  the  bogles  that  appear  to  wooers  are 
naediing  but  scarecrows,  wi'  ae  swapp  o'  my  staff  I'll 
let  you  see  me  ding  your  bode  heels-o'er-head,  an'  walk 
straight  on  to  the  delicious  joys  o'  sitiiling  beauty." 

Davie,  without  more  ado,  took  down  his  plaid  and 
hazel  stafi^  and  with  his  bonnet  drawn  down  over  his 
brow  in  a  sort  of  determined  manner,  jogged  off  with 
his  amorous  companion.  Davie  was  convinced  he  had 
been  imposed  on«  and  was  this  night  Msolved  to  n^rk 
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his  way  to  bonny  Baibara  Bell  against  the  oppositkm 
of  spirits  and  men. 

Barbary  was  the  eldest  but  one  of  old  Farmer  Bell*8 
daughters.  He  was  a  yeoman  of  old  and  respectable 
standing,  but  his  farm  was  small,  and  his  income,  in 
these  piping  times  of  peace,  still  smaller.  Conse- 
quently his  daughters  were  neither  ladies  nor  hizzies. 
They  wrought  sdl  their  father's  work  out  and  in ;  dressed 
like  ladies  on  the  Sundays— drank  tea  once  a  year  with 
the  parish  minister  and  his  family — read  their  Bibles, 
chapter  about,  on  the  Sabbath  evenings — ^were  healthy, 
comely,  and  amorous — the  toasts  of  all  the  young 
shepherds,  joiners,  masons,  and  even  tailors  of  the 
parish ;  submitted  to  be  courted  at  least  one  night  in 
the  week,  and  when  young  gentlemen  or  principal 
farmers'  sons  came  to  see  them,  the  heaps  of  oatmeal 
cakes,  scones,  butter,  cheese,  and  ham  that  loaded  the 
table  were  truly  tremendous,  while  to  all  these  dainty 
and  rare  articles  the  blithe,  healthy,  and  hard-wrought 
lasses  were  the  best  customers.  It  did  one's  heart 
good  to  see  them,  and  it  was  supposed  did  delight  the 
heart  of  every  one  except  their  mother,  who  wanted 
always  to  have  them  so  genteel  and  mince-mouthed 
before  company. 

^  Ye  need  na  fash  to  halve  that  scone,  mother,  hand 
it  just  by  to  me  as  it  is." 

^  Dear  lassie,  ye  eat  as  gin  ye  hadna  seen  meat  the 
day." 

Such  was  the  family,,  and  such  the  lasses  of  the 
Brae,  to  whom  our  two  shej^erds  were  this  night  going 
a-wooing.  They  were  lasses  that  far  surpass^  aU 
the  others  of  the  district  for  lightness  of  heart,  good- 
humour,  and  a  restless,  and  ra^er  mischievous,  jocu- 
larity. 

^  What  was  the  bogle  hke,  that  ye  saw  at  the  Brae, 
Davie  ?" 

*'  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  it  was  like.  It  appeared 
first  to  me,  at  a  distance,  like  a  man  o'  fire,  as  if  he  had 
been  made  of  a  thin  lowe.  Then  he  came  bolting  forward, 
lliniing  an'  glowring  as  if  he  wad  hae  swallowed  me  up. 
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Then  away  back  again,  sae  far  that  I  could  hardly  ken 
him«  I  gaed  round  an'  round  the  house,  trying  a'  parts 
to  get  in;  for  when  ane  has  a  real  sweetheart,  it  is 
hard  to  be  worn  back  frae  her.  I  assure  you,  I  was 
nae  easily  cowed,  but  I  saw  enough  that  night  to  hae 
put  the  maist  part  o'  folks  out  o'  their  reason.** 

*'  All  a  trick,  Davie — a  mere  trick  o'  legerdemain, 
carried  on  wi'  the  lasses  an'  their  sweethearts,  for  fun. 
They  are  capable  of  ony  l^armless  trick  in  the  world, 
thae  lasses.     We  shall  see.     We  shall  see.'' 

"  I  wafl  fairly  driven  frae  the  field  at  last.  But  yet 
I  hae  some  jealousings  that  it  was  a  trick.  For  when 
I  was  at  the  very  desperatest,  an'  praying  like  mad,  I 
am  almaist  certain  I  heard  some  bursts  o'  suppressed 
laughter.  It  is  the  thought  o'  that  which  puts  me  mad, 
an'  gars  me  yearn  to  have  a  hand-shaking  wi'  the  ghaist. 
if  it  be  a  man,  I'll  nip  his  windpipe  to  him;  if  a 
woman,  I's  no  say  what  I'll  do.  But  if  it  be  a  spirit — 
a  shadow  without  a  real  substance — why  man  caona 
contend  wi'  it." 

**  Not  by  strength  o'  arm,  but  by  the  supreme  might 
o'  knowledge  and  learning  he  may.  Now  you  wer^ 
talking  of  praying,  which  I  suppose  had  no  effect. 
Whereas  I  am  in  possession  Of  the  mighty  words  that 
can  lay  any  spirit.  ^ 

*'  Then,  Jock,  ye  hae  ane  o'  the  greatest  treasures  in 
the  world,  and  we  are  safe.  Pray,  will  you  teach  me 
the  sentence  V 

"  Recite  the  words  after  me,  then.  In  te  Damine 
speravi.     What  do  you  laugh  at  T' 

*'  I  laugh  to  hear  you  ca'ing  the  spurit  an  In-taeM 
dominie.  It  is  not  the  least  l2ie  a  dominie.  But  we 
are  drawing  near  to  the  spot,  now,  an'  if  my  een  dinna 
deceive  me,  yonder  it  is  beginsing  to  glimmer.  Now, 
Jock,  take  you  the  lead,  as  you  promised,  an'  face  the 
in-tae'd  dominie." 

Jock,  with  a  gallant  swagger  of  his  arm,  tool^  the  lead, 
but  his  breath  was  manifestly  cutting,  through  appre« 
hension.  In  the  ascent  towards  the  house,  one  loses 
sight  of  it,  until  he  emerges  all  at  once  on  the  verge  of 
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m  platform,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  door.  From  tfas 
verge  oar  two  shepherds  cautiously  set  up  their  heads, 
right  in  front  of  the  old  house.  The  night  was  pitch- 
dark,  and  the  windows  all  closed ;  but  nearly  where 
they  judged  the  door  ought  to  have  been,  they  perceived 
a  dim,  glimmering  light.  "  Now,  yon's  it — ^yon's  it" — 
whispered  Davie  to  his  companion ;  "  yon  is  the  very 
spot  where  it  rose  from  upon  me.  Yon  is  the  individual 
£ery  guardian-angel  of  the  lasses.  But  dinna  be 
dauntit,  Jock,  for  it  will  be  astonished  when  it  hears 
itseP  ea'd  an  in-tae'd  dominie.  Now,  let  us  advance 
with  cautipn,  an'  keep  a  good  ee,  for  ere  ever  we  ken 
^at  we  are  about,  it  will  be  on  us  like  a  fiery  dragon." 

"  Do  you  think — ^we  had  not  better— retreat  for  a 
little — and — ^keep  a  due  distance — ^tiU  we  see  T' 

"  No,  no,"  said  Davie,  determined  to  see  the  farthest 
possible ;  ''  push  on ;  remember,  that  it  is  only  a  trick 
— a  mere  trick  of  legerdemam,  contrived  by  the  lasses 
and  their  sweethearts  to  keep  rivals  at  a  distance. 
We  must  not  be  humbugged  this  way." 

Thus  admonished,  and  half  pushed  forward  by  Davie, 
who  was  resolved  to  fathom  the  phenomenon,  Jock 
advanced,  step  by  step,  keeping  his  head  very  high, 
and  breathing  somewhat  short,  Davie  still  encouraging 
him  on  with  cheering  words.  "  Pray  move  on  a  little 
faster,  Jock ;  an'  keep  in  mind  the  laying  words ;  I  hae 
a  great  deafto  lippen  to  them." 

At  this  moment,  the  dim  light  rushed  forward  upon 
them,  and  there  stood  up  immediately  before  Jock,  a 
hideous  sight  indeed.  There  was  the  evident  appear- 
ance of  a  female  corpse,  dressed  in  dead-clothes,  w*ta 
its  white  eyes  turned  up,  its  white  lips  grinninc  far 
apart,  and  its  pale  hand  clenched,  and  waved  m  a 
threatening  attitude ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  vhole 
form  of  the  apparition  was  involved  in  a  ball  o'  thin 
flame.  Now,  though  it  necessarily  takes  some  ^e 
time  to  describe  this,  the  whole  was  the  operation  o^  a 
moment — of  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Jock  uttered  a 
short,  horrific  roar,  exactly  resembling  that  of  a  High- 
land bullock,   and   throwing  himself  backward  with 
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maniac  force  upon  Davie,  he  overthrew  him  down  the 
steep,  and  fell  right  above  hiui.  He  was  so  grievously 
hurt  he  could  not  rise,  but  there  he  lay,  rolling  and 
exclaiming,  ^  Plague  on  your  coward  heart !  for  I'm  a 
killed  man!  Murdered,  smashed,  broozled!  Wae 
worth  a'  thy  bragging  an'  thy  lang-nebbit  words,  an' 
lang-tailed  sentences,  for  great  wor^s  an'  great  actions 
never  gang  thegither !" 

*'  What  gruing  an'  shivering  is  a'  that,"  cried  the 
other,  *'  ye  heartless  blockhead?  get  up  an'  come  away, 
for  I'm  lamed,  an'  mad,  an'  just  in  a  key  to  face  the 
devil!  Jock!  Jock!  I  say,  what  ails  ye?  Speak; 
are  ye  dead,  or  only  felled  ?  What,  naething  but  groahs ! 
As  itie  L —  is  my  life,  I  believe  the  chap's  deeing  in 
good  earnest.  Hilloa!  Hilloa!  Lights  here!  Lights 
an'  water!  There's  a  man  murdered!  Murder! 
*  Murder  i'  the  howe  this  night !" 

Out  went  the  lambent  light,  and  then  there  was  a 
great  bustle  about  the  house,  and  a  confused  noise,  as 
of  women's  voices  and  men's  voices  mixed,  and  among 
the  rest  a  suppressed  one,  that  he  heard,  saying,  *'  That's 
Davie  Dinlap's  voice.  I  hope  naething  bad  may  hae 
happened  to  him."  The  lasses  came  running  with 
lights,  and  bonny  Barbara  foremost.  *^  Take  care,  and 
keep  your  distance,"  cried  Davie,  "  for  I'm  an  eeritated 
man,  sairly  hurt,  an'  my  neighbour's  killed.  Wha  are 
ye  ?    Are  ye  the  ghaist  again  ?" 

^*  Na,  na,  Davie  ;  I'm  nae  ghaist,  but  genuine  flesh 
and  blood,  in  the  form  o'  your  aia  Barbary  o'  the  Brae. 
What's  the  matter?" 

**  O,  the  matter,  lassie  ?  Ye  will  ower  soon  see 
what's  the  matter.  Here  is  ae  man  murdered,  an' 
another  deadly  wounded.  Look  at  Jock  Guidwood  o' 
the  Coglee,  there  he  is  lying  stiff.    An'  then,  look  at  me.^" 

The  eye  follows  aye  the  heart  Barbara  looked  first 
at  Davie,  and  uttered  a  loud  scream,  for  he  was  covered 
with  blood,  but  hardly  ever  deigned  to  look  at  Jock, 
who  was  lying  rigid  on  the  green.  Her  sisters  gathered 
about  them,  and,  assisted  by  two  genteel  young  men, 
they  carried  Jock  quite  stiff  and  insensible  into  a  bed 
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jbn  a  hay-loft,  for  fear  of  disturtnng  the  old  farmer  and 
his  wife  who  had  retired  to  rest.  One  of  the  yoimg 
gentleman  took  on  him  the  management  of  the  hapless 
wooei^s  case ;  and  first  he  blew  some  powdered  ginger 
up  the  nose ;  which  had  the  effect  of  making  him  sneeze 
slightly,  but  he  only  opened  his  eyes,  stared  wildly 
about  him,  and  then  died  again.  Still  the  young  gen- 
tleman treated  the  sufferer  only  with  a  degree  of  levity, 
as  if  s^isible  there  was  no  danger ;  and,  calling  for  a 
jnpe,  he  forced  some  tobacco-smoke  down  the  deceased's 
throat,  which  forced  him  to  come  alive,  to  prevent  him- 
self being  sufibcated.  He  did  i^ot,  however,  come  to 
his  right  senses  all  that  night ;  but  the  liext  morning, 
after  sunrise,  he  took  his  plaid  about  him,  and  with  a 
face  Ss  white  as  a  clout  made  off  for  home,  without ' 
bidding  the  lasses  of  the  Brae  good  morrow.  He  never 
went  more  back  there  to  court,  nor  would  he  ever  after 
so  much  as  smile  when  Davie  m^itioned  the  in-taeM 
dominie  to  him. 

Not  so  with  Davie,  who  dung  to  his  beloved  Bar- 
bara, notwithstanding  the  mystery  that  surrounded  her. 
He  was  not  much  wounded,  being  only  cut  a  little  on 
the  hand  and  cheek,  and  having  besides  bled  plentifully 
at  the  nose,  so  that  af^  he  was  washed  he  was  whole, 
or  nearly  so.  He  was  confounded  and  distressed  be- 
yond measure  at  what  he  had  seen,  yet  it  was  out  of 
his  power  to  believe  any  evil  of  Barbara.  He  entreated 
her,  as  she  valued  his  esteem,  to  eiqplain  to  him  the 
ii^stery  of  the  apparition  that  night,  but  she  put  him 
off  with  dark  hints  and  Insinuations,  assuring  him  at 
the  same  time  that  she  would  explain  it  all  to  him  as 
BOOH  as  she  comprehended  it  herself.  She  told  him 
fartiier  in  confidence  that  there  would  be  more  news 
about  it  still,  and  that  of  a  more  serious  description. 

The  word  now  spread  like  Ughtning  that  tiie  Brae 
was  haunted  by  a  malevolent  spirit,  which  caused  a 
great  sensation  through  the  district,  and  many  were  the 
unfeasible  stories  that  were  circiilated  about  the  Bells. 
That  a  murder  had  been  conmiitted  was  naturally  and 
generally  admitted,  but  then  there  vf  as  nobody  missing* 
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Among  others,  Mrs.  Curror  of  Dogdean,  and  her 
daughters  got  hold  of  it,  and  made  grand  stories  «ut  of 
it.  At  one  time  the  mother  was  a  witch,  and  surrounded 
by  wicked  spirits.  At  another  time  there  was  a  certain 
yoimg  lady  who  had  been  very  ill,  and  confined  to  her  room 
for  some  weeks,  and  though  no  grown-up  woman  there- 
abouts  was  a-missing,  what  was  to  hinder  the  apparition 
from  being  the  ghost  of  a  baby.  They  did  not  see  why 
the  ghost  of  a  bairn  should  not  be  as  big  as  the  biggest 
woman  in  the  parish.  Such  insinuations  as  these  and 
many  more  were  marrow  to  the  bones  of  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Curror. 

Mrs.  Curror  was  a  widow  lady,  and  had  likewise 
four  daughters,  far  richer,  far  prouder,  and  a  great  deal 
idler  than  the  lasses  of  the  Brae.  Nevertheless,  at  all 
kirns,  weddings,  dancing-school,  and  charity-balls,  it  so 
happened  that  the  lasses  of  the  Brae  were  far.  more  in 
demand,  and  one  or  other  of  them  uniformly  takto  to 
the  top  of  every  country-dance,  because  in  truth  they 
were  far  more  lovely  and  amorous,  and  had  a  double 
proportion  of  glee  and  animation.  Tliere  were,  more- 
over, flocks  of  wooers  constantly  running  to  the  Brae, 
while  at  Dogdeah  one  was  a  great  rarity.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Currors  hated  their  rivals  widi  a 
perfect  hatred  ;  and  from  mom  to  night  their  chief  con- 
cern was  now  the  making  commentaries  on  the  story 
of  the  ghost ;  and  a  very  bad  story  they  made  of  it 

Well,  but  it  so  chanced  that  a  wooer  did  come  one 
night  to  Dogdean,  a  hs^ndsome,  swaggering  little  fellow, 
and  quite  an  Adonis  in  beauty.  He  told  his  errand 
briefly  and  without  hesitation,  saying  he  was  come  to 
court  Miss  Alice  Curror,  if  there  were  no  particular 
objections.  He  was  a  joiner,  he  added,  by  profession, 
a  first-rate  workman ;  and  his  name  was  John  Laidlaw. 
As  the  old  mother  knew  his  father  well,  aa  honest  a 
man  as  ever  lived,  and, — in  short  the  young  wooer  was 
not  only  made  welcome  but  caressed  exceedingly;  and 
never  was  Miss  Alice  Curror  seen  to  walk  through  the 
house  with  such  an  air  as  she  did  that  night.  It  was  * 
quite  supreme,  for  there  was  conscious  dignity  and 
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satisfaction  in  it;  and  when  the  old  mother  went  to  her 
bed  and  lefl  the  two  lovers  by  themselves,  she  gave 
Jock  Laidlaw  a  good-humoured  wink,  and  bade  him  sit 
near  her.  Now  this  young  buck  needed  no  such  hint, 
for  at  the  very  first  he  began  with  a  flirtation  that  had 
something  suspicious  in  it,  and  really  began  to  use  free- 
doms with  Miss  Alice  even  before  her  mother  and 
sisters,  which  no  other  lover  would  have  used  but  him- 
self, and  which,  perhaps,  no  other  maiden  in  the  parish 
would  have  admitted.  But  that  my  fair  and  fastidious 
readers  may  not  be  in  the  least  degree  shocked,  it  is 
best  to  tell  them  at  once  that  this  handsome  and  dash- 
ing wooer  was  no  other  than  Miss  Jane  Bell  of  the 
Brae,  come  to  hear  the  blemishes  of  her  own  character 
and  those  of  her  mother  and  sisters ; — she  did  so  with  a 
vengeance !  For  it  was  the  theme  in  which  Miss  Alice 
dehghted,  and  in  the  most  vituperative  slander  of  them 
did  she  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The  young 
and  blooming  coxcomb  had,  however,  attained  the  means 
of  a  severe  retaliation;  and  Jane  Bell  went  home  in 
the  morning  highly  delighted  with  her  courting  ex- 
pedition. 

This  was  on  the  Friday  night ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  Monday  following  Uiere  was  a  dance  and  supper, 
on  account  of  some  charity,  where  the  rival  damsels  all 
met  together.  Miss  Alice  was  never  seen  so  gay ;  she 
smiled,  tossed  her  head  at  the  lasses  of  the  Brae,  and 
talked  of  wooers  and  of  forsaken  maidens ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  name  of  John  Laidlaw  was  often 
heard  pronounced  with  considerable  emphasis  when 
there  did  not  seem  any  very  prominent  reasons  for  such 
pronunciation.  In  short,  the  handsome  young  wooer 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  Miss  Alice  Curror, 
that  she  was  half  crazy  with  reflections  and  anticipa- 
tions of  delight,  until  supper-time,  that  the  malicious 
Jane  Bell  took  care  to  place  herself  close  by  her  side. 
But  at  every  friendly  remark  made  by  Miss  Jane,  the 
other  threw  up  her  nose  in  disdain,  with  a  "  hum"  or  a 
**  hey  indeed,"  and  mentioned  to  her  lefl-hand  neigh- 
Hoiir  that  appearances  were  certairdy  very  much  against 
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some  people  just  now ;  and  then  asked  what  was  the 
common  punishment  inflicted  for  ^fanticide.        y 

At  length  Jane  o'  the  Brae  said  to  her  very  seriously, 
in  a  whisper,  "  I  am  really  sorry  for  your  behaviour  the 
night.  Miss  Alice,  an'  perfectly  ashamed  o't.  How  can 
ye  gang  ower  the  name  o'  Jock  Laidlaw,  when  it  is  sae 
weel  kend  to  a'  that's  here  what  kind  o'  night  you  and 
he  spent  on  Friday  night  last  ?" 

Miss  Alice's  lips  turned  into  a  deathy  paleness,  and 
her  eyes  iixed  in  her  head,  while  her  exulting  rival  fol- 
lowed up  her  threat  with  a  minute  description  of  all 
that  passed  between  them,  as  well  she  could,  and  all 
the  scandalous  things  that  she  had  said  of  herself  and 
sisters.  Miss  Alice's  ptoud  and  silly  heart  could  not 
stand  this  exposure  made  to  her  detested  rival,  her 
form  grew  rigid,  and  all  that  she  was  capable  of  doing 
was  swallowing  down  great  gulps  of  air,  the  muscles 
of  her  throat  being  apparently  convulsed. 

**  Ay,  it  is  ower  true  an'  far  ower  weel  kend,  I  fear," 
continued  Jane.  "  He  tauld  me  a'  about  it ;  and  I  be- 
lieve has  afore  this  time  tauld  every  lass  in  the  parish, 
for  I  observed  them  a-smirting  and  laughing  as  ye  were 
gaun  ower  an'  ower  his  name.  But  if  ye  had  heard 
how  he  was  laughin'  at  you  ?  An'  goodness  forgie  us ! 
he  said  that ;  but  "it  surely  couldna  be  true.  Ay 
that — ;"  here  the  malicious  Jane  whispered  something 
into  Miss  Alice's  ear.  Nature  could  support  no  taore* 
Miss  Alice  was  supping,  or  rather  had  been  supping 
minced  coUops  out  of  a  broth  plate,  with  a  cast-metal 
spoon  plated  over  with  tin,  rather  a  heavy  and  sub- 
stantial implement.  On  hearing  the  insidious  sentence 
she  sprung  to  her  feet,  her  tall  spare  form  appearing 
taller  than  ordinary,  and  dashing  the  yettlin  spoon  down 
on  the  plate  and  the  minced  collops  till  both  were 
scattered  in  flinders,  she  ran  to  the  door,  screaming 
out  a  deep  and  hysterical  ban  on  the  whc^e  male 
creation. 

The  company  were  dumbfounded !  thunderstruck ! 
Not  one  of  them  had  heard  a  word  that  Miss  Jane  Bell 
had  said  in  a  serious  and  apparent  Mendly  whisper, 
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and  of  course  they  imagined  her  to  have  heen  smed 
by  a  temporary  fit  of  lunacy  of  the  most  violent  sort 
Her  mother  and  three  sisters  hurried  out  afVer  her  in 
great  dismay,  and  supported  her  home. 

But  the  adventures  of  this  ominous  night  were  but 
beginning.  The  road  down  to  Dogdean  is  by  the  side 
of  a  hazel  copse,  on  the  right-hand,  which  extends 
almost  close  to  the  door.  When  the  ladies  came  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  door,  they  perceived  a  dim  light  as 
if  deep  in  the  wood.  The  mother  observed  it  first,  and 
said  in  a  whisper,  **  Bairns,  what's  yon  I" 

^*  It  is  a  hght,"  said  one. 

^  You  need  not  tell  me  that,''  rejoined  the  old  dame. 
**  But  what  can  a  light  be  doing  there  at  sic  a  time  o' 
night  as  thisi  I  wish  it  may  not  be  something 
uncanny." 

"  Lord  forbid  P  said  the  other  daughters ;  but  there 
was  no  time  for  further  observation,  for  out  of  that  dim 
light  the  Devil  came  rushing  upon  them  like  a  tremendous 
lion,  all  on  fiame ;  his  fierce  bloodshot  eyes  rolling  most 
furiously. 

**Yelir  quoth  the  mother,  and  "yell!"  screamed 
the  daughters,  all  with  one  squall.  Down  they  tumbled 
together,  and  over  and  over  in  a  tangled  heap  they 
roUed,  never  letting  one  yell  abide  another,  until  at  last 
they  landed  all  in  a  coil  on  their  own  little  parlour  floor. 

Unluckily  at  that  moment  in  rushed  Girzy  Blake  the 
kitchen  maid,  with  a  light.  The  effects  of  a  sudden 
light  on  terror-stricken  people  are  well  known.  Every 
one  of  them  fainted ;  and  there  were  all  the  Rve  lying 
•tretched  on  tl^e  floor,  with  their  faces  upwards,  some 
shivering  and  grasping  the  carpet,  others  lyhig  stiff  and 
rigid  as  if  in  death. 

Now  Girzy  was  not  deeply  concerned  about  her  five 
mistresses,  for  she  liked  them  very  ill,  and  cared  not 
if  they  were  all  dead  in  good  earnest ;  but  she  weened 
that  it  behooved  her  to  do  something  in  such  an  emer- 
gency. As  the  only  expedient  that  struck  her  obtuse 
head,  she  first  stuffed  sdl  their  noses  with  peppermint, 
and  followed  that  by  clashing  large  pailfiils  of  cold 
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water  on  theft,  all  the  while  speaking  without  inters 
mission  to  herself,  or  rather  to  them. 

•*0d,  I's  outher  gar  ye  come  to  yoursels  or  else 
drown  ye.  Ye  may  depend  on  that!  gin  the  pump 
keep  hut  gaun,  Fs  gife  a  slockening.  Tak'  ye  that, 
lass ;  I  sail  gar  your  petticoats  hand.  Haw !  hut  it  is 
a  sti-ange  business  this.  I  wi^h  ane  o'  you  wad  come 
about  at  ony  rate,  to  help  me  to  streek  the  rest."    - 

Thus  went  Girzy,  while  running  to  the  pump  and 
back  again,  and  giving  pailfu}  about  to  the  fainted,  till 
the  room  was  fairly  turned  into  a  little  loch,  and  the 
house  was  totally  immersed  in  water.  But  Girzy 
wanted  it  deeper,  still  wisely  conjecturing  that  if  she 
could  once  get  it  to  run  in  at  their  mouths  and  their 
ears,  then  they  would  be  obliged  to  lecover  or  do 
worse. 

Miss  Alice  herself  was  now  the  first  who  came  to 
her  senses,  the  former  agitation  having  prevented  the 
fright  from  the  appearance  of  the  Devil  impressing  her 
so  deeply.  At  first  sh&  began  to  splash  and  swatter 
like  a  young  whale  left  in  shoal  water ;  but  at  length 
she  sat  fairly  up  among  the  liquid  element,  and  stared 
around  her  with  a  face  of  terror.  When  Girzy  per- 
ceived this  token  of  returning  animation,  she  ran  for 
other  two  pails  of  water,  and  lashed  it,  about  a  gallon 
at  a  time,  on  the  face  and  bosom  of  Miss  Alice,  whose 
screams  much  resembled  the  cries  of  a  n^awkin  when 
being  worried  by  dogs,  though  in  inverse  proportion, 
the  latter  always  waxing  weaker  and  weaker,  but  hers 
growing  louder  at  every  baptism ;  till  enough  to  waken 
the  dead. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  whole  process  of  their 
recovery,  and  how,  one  by  o;ie,  they  arose  from  their 
watery  bed,  with  all  the  dismay  and  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed. These  every  one  must  fancy  for  himself,  and* 
suppose  all  the  five  in  the  eastern  room  denuded  of 
their  wet  apparel,  and  snug  in  bed,  with  many  sighs, 
and  **  oh !  oh !  oh's !"  often  repeated ;  and  some  low  and 
fearful  remarks  on  the  strange  apparition  they  had  seen, 
and  the  small  glowworm  fight  from  which  it  seemed 
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to  proceed.  Alice  spoke  not  a  word  go^  or  bad,  her 
heart  was  broken,  and  her  character,  as  she  conceived, 
entirely  ruined  by  the  trick  played  her  by  Jane  Bell. 

The  old  farm-house  of  Dogdean  was  like  many  others 
in  that  country.  It  had  a  front-door  with .  a  room  on 
each  hand,  and  a  backdoor  that  led  into  the  kitchen,  and 
out  to  the  offices.  The  bedroom  in  which  they  now 
were  was  the  one  next  to  the  wood,  and  its  window 
had  no  shutters,  but  a  screen  fell  down  inside,  of  a  thin 
texture  like  a  wire-sieve;  and  while  the  five  ladies 
were  all  thus  lying,  under  deep  apprehensions,  the 
mother  observed  a  dim  light  that  partially  illuminated 
the  room.  She  raised  her  head,  and  called  aloud  on 
her  Maker's  name,  and  ip  an  instant  all  the  five  heads 
were  popped  over  the  beds.  They  perceived,  with 
trembling  dread,  that  something  was  approaching  the 
window  of  a  supernatural  kind,  but  they  had  no  time 
for  observation,  before  the  ghost  of  a  lady  appeared  in- 
side. It  was  the  same  apparition  which  appeared  to 
Jock  and  Davie  at  the  Brae,  and  had  so  nearly  been 
the  death  of  them  both ;  and  as  it  has  been  described 
already,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  definition.  It  was 
a  most  appalling  and  terrific  spectre,  and  the  impression 
that  it  made  was  consonant  to  its  hideous  appearance. 
Over  the  beds  tumbled  the  five  maidens  in  the  most 
dreadful  dismay.  The  mother  was  the  first  at  the  door, « 
but  the  others  pressed  so  hard  upon  her  that  she  could 
not  get  it  opened,  and  every  one  was  calling  louder 
than  another,  "  The  bogle  o'  the  Brae !  the  bogle  o'  the 
Brae  !*'  the  hindermost  was  absolutely  screaming  and 
reaving  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rest. 

As  they  effected  their  escape  through  the  kitchen, 
Girzy  joined  them,  and  all  the  six  forlorn  females 
scampered  through  the  yard  and  over  the  dunghills,  to 
the  dismay  and  degradation  of  their  fair  and  well-turned 
limbs.  They  took  shelter  in  the  stable,  where  they 
huddled  together  in  a  stall,  and  cried  aloud  for  the  ser- 
Tants  and  cottagers,  who  soon  gathered  about  them, 
bringmg  them  blankets  and  plaids  in  the  dark  to  keep 
them  from  the  cold,  until  it  was  at  length  resolved,  that, 
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with  old  Andrew  Geddes  at  •their  head,  they  would  all 
go  in  a  body  and  once  more  take  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises. 

Andrew  was  a  tall  thin  man,  with  hair  and  eyebrows 
as  white  as  snow.  He  did  not  want  courage,  yet  he 
would  not  beUeve  there  was  any  thing  supernatural  in 
the  house,  but  that  some  vagary  had  entered  into  the 
women's  heads,  for  h^  remarked  that  "  naebody  could 
tell  what  wad  whiles  enter  a  woman's  head  ;"  so  at  the 
head  of  eleven  men  and  women  he  led  the  way  across 
the  yard.  As  he  approached  the  door  he  perceived  a 
small  dim  light  within  it,  and  was  beginning  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  circumstance,  when  the  appari- 
tion of  the  lady  again  appeared  close  before  him.  It 
was  a  sight  that  nobody  could  stand,  for  there  it  stood 
once  more  with  its  white  turned-out  eyes,  its  raised  shak- 
ing hand,  and  its  grinning  lips,  when  in  another  instant 
a  gigantic  figure  rushed  from  the  kitchen-door  behind 
the  ghost.  This  latter  carried  its  head  in  its  lefl  hand, 
and  in  its  right  a  bloody,  sword,  with  which  it  struck  at 
the  former  apparition.  The  pale  figure  shrieked  and 
vanished ;  the  whole  was  momentary,  but  hideous  in  the 
extreme. 

There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  an  invading  party 
as  a  hasty  surprise  in  front.  Andrew  had  conducted 
his  array  by  a  circuitous  route  through  the  dung-yard  \o 
avoid  a  vile  puddle  in  the  middle  of  it,  commonly  called 
the  midden  hole,  but  the  force  with  which  he  threw 
himself  back  on  the  second  rank,  and  that  on  the  others, 
landed  the  whole  party  in  this  hole  together,  almost 
right  above  each  other,  Andrew  having  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  upper?host.  He  neither  prayed,  nor  praised,  nor 
repeated  any  portion  of  Scripture,  but  as  with  his  long  legs 
he  made  stepping-stones  of  his  prostrate  companions,  he 
said,  *^Ye  ken,  sirs,  this  beata  a'.  £h?  It*s  nae  joking 
ava  this.     Na." 

All  fled  from  the  premises  that  instant,  leaving  the 
house  deserted  and  the  door  open.  Mrs.  Curror  and 
her  daughters  fled  to  the  parsonage,  at  which  they  did 
not  arrive  till  afler  midnight,  and  then  in  woful  plight. 
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Indeed  such  a  set  of  wo-begone  and  wretched  figured 
as  admit  not  of  description.  The  parson  was  greatly 
troubled,  believing  that  some  manoeuvre  had  been  effected 
towards  an  extensive  robbery.  Ail  however  were  agree- 
ably deceived,  for  next  morning  they  found  every  thing 
safe  and  in  its  proper  place,  and  no  marks  of  depreda« 
tion.  But  nothing  could  induce  Mrs.  Curror  and  daugh- 
ters to  return  to  Dogdeau.  They  retained  it  only  for  two 
years  longer,  and  then  gave  it  up  to  Adam  Blaikley, 
who  still  possesses  it. 

There  has  been  no  ghost-story  in  my  remembrance, 
save  the  wife  of  Lochmabar,  which  caused  a  greater 
sensation  than  this,  principally  owing  to  a  family  having 
been  f^ly  chased  away  by  the  spirit  from  their  habita- 
tion, which  caused  people  to  say  that  thsLt  family  had 
been  conscious  of  some  great  guilt.  But  how  it  should 
have  left  one  family  who  seemed  to  disregard  it,  and 
fasten  upon  another  which  it  at  once  overthrew  and  dis« 
lodged — ^that  was  an  anomaly  in  the  annals  of  dia- 
blerie which  could  not  be  accounted  for.  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  Davie  Dinlap  was  shortly  after  this  married 
to  his  beloved  Barbary  of  the  Brae,  and  the  real  John 
Laidlaw,  the  joiner,  to  her  sister  the  wicked  Jane  Bell, 
who  in  her  courting  expedition  had,  it  seems,  taken  her 
sweetheart's  name. 

•  One  edition  of  this  story  after  another  came  to  my 
ears,  but,  for  my  part,  I  could  not  comprehend  it  in  the 
least  degree,  taking  it  merely  for  an  illusion,  or  some 
fairy  vision  not  to  be  accounted  for.  And  yet  the  testi- 
mony of  two  responsible  shepherds  had  some  weight 
with  iu  But  Jock  Laidlaw,  the  joiuer,  being  a  relation 
of  my  own,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Laidlaws  are,  I 
rode  seven  miles  off  my  road  in  April,  1828,  to  visit 
him.  He  was  working  at  a  distance  from  home,  but  1 
found  his  wife  and  baby.  She  is  an  unconunonly  fine 
woman,  a  perfect  picture  of  health  and  good-humour, 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  insinuations  I  could  use,  she  kep* 
wide  of  the  ghost-story,  eying  me  from  time  to  time,  with 
a  sly  look,  as  if  she  suspected  the  purport  of  my  visit 
However,  as  shs  really  appeared  glad  to  see  me,  so^ 
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With  the  kindness  and  condescension  always  inherent 
in  a  fine  womain,  she  had  not  the  heart  to  let  me  go  with- 
out my  errand,  though  not  till  We  were  in  the  workshop, 
where  my  horse  was  standing,  would  she  hegin.  I 
must  give  the  story  in  her  own  words,  which,  to  me, 
had  a  peculiar  zest,  owing  to  their  candour  and  sim- 
plicity. 

*^  Ye  see,  sir,  the  truth  is,  that  the  matter  was  keepit 
a  profound  secret  on  account  of  the  Currors,  but  as  you 
live  sae  far  firae  them,  there  is  nae  danger  o'  them 
having  it  frae  you."  (It  was  all  that  she  knew  about  it.) 
*•  But  ye  see  the  story  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  happened 
that  hairst  that  twa  young  clarks  o'  the  law"  (writers' 
clerks  I  supposed)  *^  came  into  our  country  for  a  month 
or  sae  to  fish  troots,  an'  shoot  fowls,  an'  they  war 
fine  handsome  chaps,  wi'  a  sreat  deal  o'  smeddum  in 
them.  They  never  gaed  by  us  lasses,  neither  on  the 
hay-field  or  hairst-rig,  without  some  jaw  passing.  I 
was  the  greatest  hempy  for  them,  an'  said  mony  a  mad- 
like  queer  thing  to  them,  that  put  them  quite  daft  wi' 
delight,  an'  then  it  was  naething  but '  Miss  Jane'  that,  an' 
*  Miss  Jane'  this,  and  *  Miss  Jane'  every  thing.  Ilka  matter 
was  referred  to  me,  and  we  had  fine  gaffawing  wi'  the 
eheils,  for  they  were  free,  hearty  fallows,  na'  nae  scrubs, 
an'  likit  the  lasses  excessively.  Then  they  were  every 
day  sending  us  something,  great  creelfii's  o' troots,  black- 
cocks, an'  muirfouls,  an'  fizzans,  and  whawps,  and  pae- 
tricks,  an'  great  bunches  o'  muirsnipes,  till  at  last  my 
lather  was  needcessitattit  to  ax  them  to  their  tea. 

"Well,  ye  see  they  came,  for  they  likit  weel  to  be 
wi'  us  lasses ;  an'  for  our  parts,  we  were  perfectly  de* 
lighted  wi'  thera,  for  they  were  twa  real  queer  ones,  an' 
had  sae  mony  quirks,  an*  nicknacks,  an'handi^jraft  tricks 
wi'  them.  An'  among  other  thiilgs,  they  hod  What  they 
ca'da  raajiclanthom." 

**  Oho !"  says  I,  **  I  see  where  away  all  is  to  end 
now." 

**  Ay,  now  the  secret's  out,"  continued  she ;  1*  but  I 
maun  tell  you  it  a',  for,  oh !  we  had  grand  sport  wi't. 
Ye  see,  the  first  night  they  tried  it  on  us  in  a  dark  bam ; 
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we  couldna  keep  our  countenances  down  ava.  Sikan' 
awsome  figures  came  glowming  forret  on  us,  that  they 
gait  us  sluver,  an'  squeel,  an'  hide  our  faces,  an'  soma 
o'  us  ran  away  awthegither.  I  stood  it  out,  wi'  muckle 
ado,  an'  at  length  came  into  them  out  o'  the  darkness, 
wawling  like  a  wuUcat,  an'  the  tears  rinn\ng  down  o'er 
my  cheeks.  *  Well,  Miss  Jane,*  every  ane  cried,  *  what 
think  you  of  itt  What  think  you  of  it,  Miss  Jane! 
Eh,  tell  us.' 

**  ^111  just  teU  ye,  maisters,  what  I  think  of  it.  Had 
I  no  kend  that  ye  were  here,  an'  were  doing  it  by  a 
handicraft  trick,  it  wad  fairly  hae  dung  me  out  o'  my 
judgment.  An'  in  tliis  country,  where  we  a'  believe  in 
ghaists  an'  spirits,  ye  may  put  as  many  folks  daft  as  ever 
ye  like.  Naw,  oh !  if  ye'U  but  keep  it  a  sincere  secret, 
well  hae  sic  sport  on  Friday  nights,  when  the  lads 
come,  for  there  are  a  great  deal  o'  idle  chaps  come  here 
whase  backs  we  wad  rather  see  than  their  faces.  If 
ye'U  come  here  on  the  Friday  nights,  we'll  gie  some  o* 
the  chield's  a  gliff  that  they'll  no  soon  forget,  an'  Til 
help  you  a'  thkt  I  can  wi'  that  spiritual  apparawtus 
mysel.' 

"  Weel,  ye  see  the  clarks  o'  the  law  were  quite  de- 
lighted wi'  the  project  themsels,  for  as  I  said  they  likit 
to  be  wi'  us  lasses  on  ony  pretence,  but  my  sisters  shook 
their  heads  an'  lookit  ra&er  jumm  on't ;  for  my  part  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  Jock  Laidlaw,  but  some  o' 
them  ha^a  made  up  theirs,  nor  hae  they  found  time  to 
make  them  up  yet.  So,  the  twa  clarks  o'  the  law  came 
wi'  their  a^^arawtus,  an'  I  watched  at  the  garret  win- 
dow to  gie  them  the  word  when  ony  body  kithed.  Weel, 
the  very  first  night  we  put  a  tailor  sae  daft,  that  they 
had  to  blistier  his  head,  an'  pit  him  on  nettle  broth.  An' 
the  very  A^ist  Friday's  night,  we  had  nearly  killed  twa  nice 
shepherd-lads  clean  out;  sae  we  were  obliged  for  our 
ain  credit,  to  debar  the  magic  thing  frae  the  house,  an' 
pit  down  the  sport. 

*'  But  tlie  twa  comical  clarks  of  the  law  &iding  out 
frae  oursels,  an'  partly  frae  others,  the  great  malice 
that  the  Currors  held  against  us,  resolved,  afcre  they 
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gaed  awa,  to  be  revenged  on  them.  I  didna  discourage 
Uie  trick,  but  laughed  rather  heartily  at  the  conception, 
and  farther  than  that  our  family  had  no  hand  in  it. 
Save  on  the  night  of  the  ball,  after  I  had  fairly  put  Miss 
Alice  into  the  extericks,  they  took  their  apparawtus  to 
Dogdean,  an'  gae  them  a  fearfu'  drubbing.  What  wi' 
the  plashing  o'  cauld  water,  an'  the  midden  hole,  they 
hae  been  made  a  laughin'stoek  o'  aye  synsyne,  an* 
they're  likely  now  to  gang  a'  auld  maids  to  their  graves. 
I  believe  the  last  wooer  Miss  Alice  had  was  mysel,  an' 
I  ga'e  her  a  gager's  towzle,  but  she  never  kens  o'  the 
trick,  nor  ever  shall." 

On  my  asking  how  they  could  transport  their  apparatus 
80  easUy  from  place  to  place,  she  said  the  whole  was  not 
larger  than  a  pair  of  bagpipes,  for  that  the  screen  was 
as  fine  as  a  lad3r's  veil.  And  thus  was  I  forced  to  draw 
out  my  fine  ghost-story  from  a  palpable  and  simple  de- 
duction effected  fix)m  natural  and  artificial  causes,  a 
conclusion  which  I  have  never  hitherto  reached*  and 
with  which  I  was  neither  satisfied  nor  pleased* 
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BY  JOHN  GALT. 


BettMT  te  wiUi  tbtt  d«id 
WlKMn  we,  to  fain  our  place,  have  tent  to  paaae. 
Than  on  Ae  torture  of  the  mind  to  Be 
lo  raatleae  ecataey. 


-^The  Story  is  in  itself  singular,  and  when  you  have 
heard  how  strangely  the  coincidences  ^vetail  them* 
selves  together,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  should 
hold  such  opinions.  It  was  some  time  about  Lammas, 
after  leaving  the  University,  I  had  taken  a  short  botanical 
excursion  among  the  mountains,  and  was  returning 
home.  Do  not  look  so  incredulous,  it  is  no  fantastical 
imagination  of  a  young  mithusiastic  student,  but  a  sober 
narrative,  embracing  many  years. 
I  The  weaker  had  for  some  time  before  been  tmcom^ 
monly  wet,  every  brook  and  stream  was  swollen  far  be- 
yond its  banks,  the  meadows  were  flooded,  and  the  river 
Itself  viras  increased  to  a  raging  Hellespont,  insomuch* 
that  the  ferry  was  only  practicable  for  an  hour  before 
and  after  high  tide. 

The  day  was  showery  and  stormy,  by  which  I  was 
detained  at  the  inn  until  late  in  the  aftei^noon,  so  that  it 
was  dark  before  I  reached  the  ferry-house^  and  the  tide 
did  not  serve  for  safe  crossing  until  midnight  I  wis 
therefore  obliged  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  wait  the  time,  a 
circumstance  which  gave  me  some  uneasiness,  for  the 
ferryman  was  old  and  infirm,  and  Dick,  his  son,  who 
usually  attended  the  boat  during  the  night,  happened 
to  be  then  absent,  the  day  having  been  such,  that  it  was 
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not  expected  any  travellers  would  seek  to  pass  met 
that  night.  * 

The  presence  of  Dick  was  not,  however,  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  boat  swung  from  side  to  side  by  a 
rope  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and,  on  ac« 
comit  of  the  strong  current,  another  rope  had  been 
stretched  across,  by  which  passengers  could  draw  them' 
selves  dver  without  assistance :  an  easy  task  to  those 
who  had  the  sleight  of  it,  but  it  was  not  so  to  me,  who 
still  wore  my  arm  in  a  sling. 

While  sitting  at  the  fireside  conversing  with  the  ferry* 
man  and  his  wife,  a  smart,  good-looking  country  lad, 
with  a  recruit's  cockade  in  his  hat,  came  in,  accompa- 
nied  by  a  young  woman  who  was  far  advanced  in  preg' 
nancy.  They  were  told  the  state  of  the  ferry,  and  tkat, 
unless  the  recruit  undertook  to  conduct  the  boat  him^ 
self,  they  must  wait  the  return  of  Dick. 

They  had  been  only  that  day  married,^  and  were  on 
their  way  to  join  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  in  which 
Ralph  Nocton,  as  the  recruit  was  called,  had  that  eve- 
ning enlisted, — the  parish  officers  having  obliged  him  to 
marry  the  girl.  Whatever  might  have  been  their  former 
love  and  intimacy,  they  were  not  many  minutes  in  the 
house  when  he  became  sullen  and  morose  towards  her ; 
nor  was  she  more  amiable  towards  him.  He  said  little, . 
but  he  often  looked  at  her  with  an  indignant  eye,  as  she 
reproached  him  for  having  so  rashly  enlisted,  to  abandon 
her  and  his  unborn  baby,  iu»suring  him  that  she  would 
never  part  from  him  while  life  and  power  lasted. 

Though  it  could  not  be  denied  that  she  possessed 
both  beauty  and  an  attractive  person,  there  was  yet  a 
siUy  vixen  humour  about  her,  ill  calculated  to  conciliate. 
I  did  not,  therefore,  wonder  to  hear  that  Nocton  had 
married  her  with  reluctance  ;  I  only  regretted  that  the 
parish  officers  were  so  inaccessible  to  commiseration, 
«nd  so  void  of  conscience,  as  to  be  guilty  of.  render- 
ing the  poor  fellow  miserable  for  life,  to  avert  the 
hazard  of  the  child  becoming  a  burden  on  the  parish. 

The  ferryman  and  his  wife  endeavoured  to  j^econeile 
diem  to  their  lot;  and  the  recruit,  who  appeared  to  be 
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Baturally  reckless  and  generous,  seemed  willing  to  be 
appeased ;  but  his  weak  companion  was  capricious  and 
pettish.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  sudden.shower  beat 
hard  against  the  window,  she  cried  out  with  little  regard 
to  decorum  that  she  would  go  no  farther  that  night. 

**You  may  do  as  you  ^ease,  Mary  Blake,**  said 
Nocton ;  '*  but  go  I  must,  for  the  detachment  marches  to- 
morrow morning.  It  was  only  to  give  you  time  to  pre- 
pare to  come  with  me,  that  the  captain  consented  to  let 
me  remain  so  late  in  town.** 

She,  however,  only  remonstrated  bitterly  at  his 
cruelty,  in  forcing  her  to  travel  in  her  condition,  and  in 
such  weather.  Nocton  refused  to  listen  to  her,  but  told 
her  somewhat  doggedly,  more  so  than  was  consistent 
with  the  habitual  cheerful  cast  of  his  physiognomy,  that 
**  although  he  had  already  been  ruined  by  her,  he  trusted 
she  had  not  the  power  to  make  him  a  deserter."  He 
then  went  out,  and  remained  some  time  alone.  Wlien 
he  returned,  his  af^arance  was  surprisingly  changed ; 
his  face  was  of  an  ashy  paleness ;  his  eyes  bright,  feb- 
rile, aii4  eager ;  and  his  lip  quivered  as  he  said, 

'*  Come,  Mary,  I  can  wait  no  longer ;  the  boat  is 
ready,  the  river  is  not  so  wild,  and  the  rain  is  over." 

In  vain  she  protested ;  he  was  firm ;  an(hshe  had  no 
option,  but  either  to  go  or  to  be  left  behind.  The  old 
ferryman  accompanied  them  to  the  boat,  saw  them  em- 
bark, and  gave  the  recruit  some  instructions  how  to 
manage  the  ropes,  as  it  was  still  rather  early  in  the  tide* 
On  returning  into  the  house,  he  remarked  facetiously  to 
his  wife, 

^I  can.  never  see  why  young  men  should  be  always 
blamed,  and  all  pity  reserved  for  the  damsels," 

At  this  moment  a  rattling  shower  of  rain  and  hail 
burst  like  a  platoon  of  small  shot  on  the  window,  and  a 
flash  of  vivid  lightning  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  peals  of  fiiunder  I  have  ever  heard. 

'*  Hwtk !"  cried  the  old  woman  startling,  *^  was  not 
that  a  shriek  T 

We  listened,  but  the  cry  was  notrepeated ;  we  rushed 
to  ihe  door,  but  no  other  sound  was  heard  but  the  raging 
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of  the  riTer,  and  the  roar  of  the  searwaves  breaking  on 
the  bar. 

Dick  soon  after  came  home,  and  -the  boat  haying 
swung  back  to  her  station,  I  embarked  with  him,  and 
reached  the  opposite  inn,  where  I  sooil  went  to  bed. 
Scarcely  had  I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow,  when  a 
sudden  inexplicable  terror  fell  upon  me ;  I  shook  with 
an  unknown  horror;  I  was,  as  it  were,  conscious  that 
some  invisible  being  was  hovering  beside  me,  and  could 
hardly  muster  fortitude  enou^  to  refrain  from  rousing 
tlie  house.  At  last  I  fell  asleep ;  it  was  perturbed  and 
unsound  ;  strange  dreams  and  vague  fears  scared  me 
awake,  and  in  diem  were  dreadful  images  of  a  soldier 
murdermg  a  female,  and  open  graves,  and  gibbet-irons 
swinging  in  the  wind.  My  remembrance  has  no  parallel 
to  such  another  night. 

In  the  morning,  the  cloud  on  my  spirit  was  gone,  and 
I  rose  at  my  accustomed  hour,  and  cheerily  resumed 
my  journey.  It  was  a  bright  morning,  all  things  were 
ffhtteriug  and  fresh  in  the  rising  sun,  the  recruit  and  his 
aamsel  were  entirely  forgotten,  and  I  thought  no  more 
of  them. 

But  when  the  night  returned  next  year,  I  was  seized 
with  an  unaccountable  dejection ;  it  weighed  me  down; 
I  tried' to  shake  it  off,  but  was  unable ;  the  mind  was 
diseased,  and  could  no  more  by  resolution  shake  off  its 
discomfort,  than  the  body  by  activity  can  expel  a  fever. 
I  retired  to  my  bed  greatly  depressed,  but  nevertheless 
I  fell  asleep.  At  midnight,  however,  I  was  summoned 
to  awake  by  a  hideous  and  indefinable  terror ;  it  was  the 
same  vague  consciousness  of  some  invisible  visiter 
being,  near  that  I  had  once  before  experienced,  as  I 
have  described,  and  I  again  recollected  Npcton  and 
Mary  Blake :  in  the  same  instant  I  saw-^i— for  I  cannot 
now  believe  that  it  was  less  than  apparitional — the  un- 
happy pair  reproaching  one  another.  As  I  looked, 
questioning  the  integrity  of  my  sight,  the  wretched 
bride  turned  round  and  looked  at  me.  How  shall  I  ex- 
press my  horror,  when,  for  the  ruddy  beauty  which 
«he  once  possessed,  I  beheld  the  chamel  visage  of  I 
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teull.  I  Started  up  and  cried  aloud  with  such  alarming 
vehemence,  that  the  whole  inmates  of  the  house,  wi£ 
lights  in  their  hands,  were  instantly  in  the  room — 
shame  would  not  let  me  tell  what  I  had  seen,  and,  en- 
deavouring to  laugh,  I  accused  the  nightmare  of  the 
disturbance. 

This  happened  while  I  was  at  a  watering-place  on 
Che  west  coast.  I  was  living  in  a  boarding-house  with 
several  strangers ;  among  them  was  a  tall  pale  German 
gentleman,  of  a  grave  impressive  physiognomy.  He 
was  the  most  intelligent  and  shrewdest  observer  I  have 
ever  met  with,  and  he  had  to  a  singular  degree  the  gift 
of  a  discerning  spirit.  In  the  morning,  when  we  rose 
from  the  breakfast-table,  he  took  me  by  the  arm,  and 
led  me  out  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house ;  and 
when  we  were  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  said, 

^  Excuse  me,  sir,  for  I  must  ask  an  impertinent 
question.  Was  it  mdeed  the  dream  of  the  nightmare 
that  alarmed  you  last  night  V* 

••  I  have  no  objectioa  to  answer  you  freely  ;  but  tell 
me,  first,  why  you  ask  such  a  question  ?" 

'^It  is  but  reasonable.  I  had  a  friend  who  was.  a 
painter;  none  ever  possessed  an  imagination  which 
discerned  better  how  nature  in  her  mysteries  should 
appear.  One  of  his  pictures  was  the  scene  of  Brutus, 
when  his  evil  genius  summoned  him  to  Philippi,  and, 
strange  to  tell,  you  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  painted 
Brutus.  When,  with  the  others,  I'  broke  into  your 
room  last  night,  you  looked  so  like  the  Brutus  in  his 
picture,  that  I  could  have  sworn  you  were  amazed  with 
the  vision  of  a  ghost.'* 

I  related  to  him  what  I  have  now  done  to  you. 

**It  is  wonderful,"  said  he,  "what  inconceivable 
sympathy  hath  linked  you  to  the  fate  of  these  unhappy 
persons.  There  is  something  more  in  tliis  renewed 
visitation  than  the  phantasma  of  a  dream.^ 

The  remark  smote  me  with  an  uncomfortable  sensa- 
lion  of  dread,  and  for  a  short  time  my  flesh  crawled,  as 
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It  were,  upon  my  bones.     But  ihe  impression  mkmi 
wore  off,  and  was  again  entirely  forgotten. 

When  the  anniversary  again  returned,  I  was  seized 
with  the  same  heaviness  and  objectless  horror  of  mind; 
it  hung  upon  me  with  bodings  and  auguries  until  I  went 
to  bed,  and  then,  afler  my  firist  sleep,  I  was  a  third  time 
aroused  by  another  fit  of  the  same  inscrutable  panic 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  vision  was  different.  I 
beheld  only  Nocton,  pale  and  wounded,  stretched  on  a 
bed,  and  on  the  coverlet  lay  a  pair  of  new  epaulettes, 
as  if  just  unfolded  from  a  paper. 

For  seven  years  I  was  thus  annually  afflicted.  The 
vision  in  each  was  different,  but  I  saw  no  more  of  Mary 
Blake.  On  the  fourth  occasion  I  beheld  Nocton  sit^g 
in  the  uniform  of  aid-de-camp  at  a  table,  with  the  cus^ 
tomary  tokens  of  conviviality  before  him ;  it  was  only 
part  of  a  scene,  such  as  one  beholds  in  a  murror. 

On  the  fifth  occasion  he  appeared  to  be  ascending, 
sword  in  hand,  the  rampart  of  a  battery ;  the  sun  was 
setting  behind  him,  and  the  shadows  and  forms  of  a 
strange  land,  with  the  domes  and  pagodas  of  an  oriental 
country,  lay  in  wide  extent  around ;  it  was  as  a  picture, 
but  far  more  vivid  than  painting  can  exhibit. 

On  the  sixth  time  he  appeared  again  stretched  upon 
a  couch ;  his  complexion  was  sullen,  not  from  wounds, 
but  disease,  and  there  appeared  at  his  bedside  the  figufe 
of  a  general  oflicer,  with  a  star  at  his  breast,  with  whose 
conversation  he  appeared  pleased,  though  languid. 

But  on  the  seventh  and  last  occasion  on  which  the 
horrors  of  the  visions  were  repeated,  I  saw  him  on 
horseback  in  a  field  of  battle ;  and  while  I  looked  at 
him,  he  was  struck  on  the  face  by  a  sabre,  and  the 
blood  flowed  down  upon  his  regimentals. 

Years  passed  after  this,  during  which  I  had  none  of 
these  dismal  exhibitions.  My  mind  and  memory  re- 
sumed their  healthful  tone.  I  recollected,  without  these 
intervening  years  of  oblivion,  Nocton  and  Mary  Blake, 
occasionally,  as  one  thinks  of  things  past,  and  I  told 
my  friends  of  the  curious  periodical  returns  of  the  visita- 
tipns  to  me  as  a  remarkable  metaphysical  phenomenon. 
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By  an  odd  coincidence,  k  so  happened  that  my  German 
friend  was  always  present  when  I  related  my  dreams. 
He,  in  the  intervals,  sometimes  spoke  to  me  of  them, 
but  my  answers  were  vague,  for  my  reminiscences  were 
imperfect  It  was  not  so  with  him.  All  I  told  he  dis- 
tinctly recorded  and  preserved  in  a  book,  wherein  he 
wrote  down  the  minutest  things  that  I  liad  witnessed 
in  my  visions.  I  do  not  mention  his  name,  because  he 
is  a  modest  and  retiring  man,  in  bad  health,  and  who 
has  long  sequestered  himself  from  company.  His  rank, 
however,  is  so  distinguished,  that  his  name  could  not 
be  stated  without  the  hazard  of  exposing  him  to  im- 
pertinent curiosity.     But  to  proceed. 

Exactly  fourteen  years — twice  seven  it  was — I 
remember  well,  because  for  the  first  seven  I  had  been 
haunted  as  I  have  described,  and  for  the  other  seven  I 
had  been  placed  in  my  living.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
of  fourteen  years  my  German  friend  paid  me  a  visit 
here.  He  came  in  the  forenoon,  and  we  spent  aa 
agreeable  day  together,  for  he  was  a  man  of  much  re- 
condite knowledge.  I  have  seen  none  so  wonderfully 
possessed  of  all  sorts  of  occult  learning. 

He  was  an  astrologer  of  the  true  kind,  for  in  him  it 
was  not  a  pretence,  but  a  science ;  he  scorned  horo- 
scopes and  fortunetellers,  with  the  just  derision  of  a 
"philosopher,  but  he.  had  a  beautiful  conception  of  the 
reciprocal  dependencies  of  nature.  He  affected  not  to 
penetrate  to  caoses,  but  he  spoke  of  eSidCta  with  a 
luminous  and  religious  eloquence.  He  described  to  me 
how  the  tides  followed  the  phases  of  the  mooQ ;  but  he 
denied  the  Newtonian  notion,  that  they  were  caused 
by  the  procession  of  the  lunar  changes.  He  explained 
to  me,  that  when  the  sun  entered  Aries,  and  the  other 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  how  his  progression  could  be  traced 
on  this  earth  by  the  development  of  plants  and  flowers, 
and  the  passions,  diseases,  and  afi*eetious  of  animals  and 
man ;  but  that  the  stars  were  m<H'e  than  the  celestial 
signs  of  these  terrestrial  phenomena,  he  ridiculed  as 
the  conception  of  theory. 

His  learning  in  the  curious  art  of  alchymy  was  equally 
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sablime.  He  laughed  at  the  fancy  of  an  immortal  elixir, 
and  his  notion  of  the  mythology  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  was  the  very  essence  and  spirituality  of  ethics. 
The  elixir  of  immortality  he  described  to  me  as  an  alle- 
gory, which,  from  its  component  parts,  emblems  of 
talents  and  virtues,  only  showed  that  perseverance,  in- 
dustry, good-will,  and  a  gift  from  God  were  the  requi- 
site ingredients  necessary  to  attain  renown.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  philosopher's  stone  was  still  more  beauti- 
ful. He  referred  to  the  writings  of  the  Rosicrucians, 
whose  secrets  were  couched  in  artificial  symbols,  to 
prove  that  the  sages  of  that  sect  were  not  the  fools 
whom  the  less  wise  of  later  days  would  represent 
them.  The  self-denial,  the  patience,  the  humility,  the 
tnistmg  in  God,  the  treasuring  of  time  by  lamp  and  cal- 
culation) which  the  venerable  alchymists  recommended, 
he  used  to  say,  were  the  only  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  conduct  of  the  youth  that  would  attain  to  riches 
and  honour ;  and  these  different  stages,  which  are  illu- 
minated in  the  alchymical  volumes  as  descriptive  of 
stages  in  the  process  of  making  the  stone,  were  but 
hieroglyphical  devices  to  explain  the  effects  of  well- 
applied  human  virtue  and  industry. 

To  me  it  was  amazing  to  what  clear  simplicity  he 
reduced  ajl  things,  and  on  what  a  variety  of  subjects 
his  bright  and  splendid  fancy  threw  a  fair  and  affecting 
light  All  those  demi-sciences — ^physiognomy,  palmis- 
try, scaileology,  &c.,  even  magic  and  witchcraft,  ob- 
tained from  his  interpretations  a  philosophical  credi- 
bility. 

In  disquisitions  on  these  subjects  we  spent  the  anni* 
rersary.  He  had  by  them  enlarged  the  periphery  of 
my  comprehension ;  he  had  added  to  my  knowledge, 
and  inspired  me  with  a  profounder  respect  for  himself. 
He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  in  the  remotest,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  depths  of  the  art.  His  per- 
formance on  the  piano-forte  was  simple,  heavy,  and 
seemingly  the  labour  of  an  unpractised  hand,  but  his 
expression  was,  beyond  all  epithet,  exquisite  and  solemn; 
his  airs  were  grave,  devotional,  and  pathetic,  consisting 
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of  the  simplest  harmonic  combinations;  but  they  were 
wonderful :  every  note  was  a  portion  of  an  invocation ; 
every 'melody  the  voice  of  a  passion  or  a  feeling  supplied 
with  elocution. 

We  had  spent  the  day  in  the  fields,  where  he  illus- 
trated his  astrological  opinions  by  appeals  to  plants,  and 
leaves,  and  flowers,  and  other  attributes  of  the  season* 
with  such  delightful  perspicuity,  that  no  time  can  efface 
from  the  registers  of  my  memory  the  substance  of  his 
discourses.  In  the  evening  he  delighted  me  with  his 
miraculous  music ;  and,  as  the  night  advanced,  I  was 
almost  persuaded  that  he  was  one  of  those  extraordinary 
men  who  are  said,  sometimes  to  acquire  communion 
with  spirits  and  dominion  over  demons. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  sit  down  to  our  frugal  sup- 
per, literally  or  philosophically  so,  as  if  it  had  been 
served  for  Zena  himself,  Dick,  the  son  of  the  old  ferry- 
man, who  by  this  time  was  some  years  dead,  came  to 
the  door  and  requested  to  speak  with  me  in  private. 
Of  course  I  obeyed,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
brought  across  the  ferry  that  night  a  gentleman  officer, 
fr^m  a  far  country,  who  was  in  bad  health,  and  whom 
he  could  not  accommodate  properly  in  the  ferry-house. 

"  The  inn,**  said  Dick,  "  is  too  far  off,  for  he  is  lame, 
and  has  an  open  woimd  in  the  thigh.  I  have  therefore 
ventured  to  bring  him  here,  sure  that  you  will  be  glad 
to  give  him  a  bed  for  the  night.  His  servant  tells  me 
that  he  was  esteemed  the  bravest  officer  in  all  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Mysore  of  India." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  this  appeal.  I  went  to  the 
door  where  the  gentleman  was  waiting,  and  with  true- 
heartedness  expressed  ho^ir  great  my  satisfaction  would 
be  if  my  house  could  afford  him  any  comfort. 

I  took  him  in  with  me  to  the  room  where  my  German 
friend  was  sitting.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  gen- 
tleness and  miaffected  simplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  was  a  handsome  middle-aged  man — his  person 
was  robust  and  well  formed — his  features  had  been 
originally  handsome,  but  they  were  disfigured  by  a  scar, 
which  had  materially  changed  their  symmetry.     His 
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conversation  was  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
intelligence ;  but  after  the  high  intellectual  ezciiement 
which  I  had  enjoyed  all  day  with  my  philosophical 
companion,  it  was  agreeable  and  gentlemanly. 

Several  times  during  supper  something  came  across 
my  mind,  as  if  I  had  seen  him  before,  but  I  could  neither 
recollect  when  nor  where ;  and  I  observed  that  more 
^an  once  he  looked  at  me  as  if  under  the  influence  of 
KA)me  research  in  his  memory.  At  last  I  observed  that 
his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears,  which  assured  me  that 
he  then  recollected  me.  But  I  considered  it  a  duty  of 
hospitality  not  io  inquire  aught  concerning  him  more 
than  he  was  pleased  to  tell  himself. 

In  the  mean  time  my  German  friend,  I  perceived,  was 
watching  us  both,hut  suddenly  he  ceased  to  be  interested, 
and  appeared  absorbed  in  thought,*  while  good  manners 
required  me  to  make  some  efforts  to  entertain  my  guest. 
Tiiis  led  to  some  inquiry  concerning  the  scene  of  his 
services,  and  he  told  us  that  he  Jiad  been  many  years 
in  India. 

••  On  this  day  eight  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  I  was  in  the 
battle  of  Borupknow,  where  I  received  the  wound  which 
has  so  disfigured  me  in  the  face." 

At  that  moment  I  accidentally  threw  my  eyes  upon 
my  German  friend — ^the  look  which  he  gave  me  in  an- 
swer caused  me  to  shudder  from  head  to  foot,  and  I 
began  to  ruminate  of  Nocton  the  recruit  and  Mary 
Blake,  while  my  friend  continued  the  conversation  in  a 
light  desultory  manner,  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  any 
stranger ;  but  io  me  it  was  awful  and  oracular.  He 
spoke  to  the  stranger  on  all  manner  of  topics,  but  ever 
and  anon  he  brought  him  back,  as  if  without  design,  to 
speak  of  the  accidents  of  fortune  which  had  befallen 
him  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day ;  giving  it  as  a  reason 
for  his  curious  remarks,  that  most  men  observed  anni* 
versaries,  time  and  experience  having  faiight  them  to 
notice  that  there  were  curious  coincidences  with  respect 
to  times,  and  places,  and  individuals,-^-thing8  which  of 
themselves  form  part  of  the  great  demonstration  of  the 
wisdom  and  skill  displayed  in  the  coQistruetiopy  aot  only 
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'of  the  mechanical  but  the  moral  world,  showing  that 
each  was  a  portion  of  one  and  the  same  thuig. 

•'  I  have  been,"  said  he  to  the  stranger,  "  an  observer 
and  recorder  of  such  things.  I  have  my  book  of  regis- 
tration here  in  this  house  ;  I  will  fetch  it  from  my  bed- 
chamber, and  we  shall  see  in  what  other  things,  as  far 
as  your  fortunes  have  been  concerned,  how  it  corres- 
ponds with  the  accidents  of  your  life  on  this  anniver- 
sary." 

I  observed  that  the  stranger  paled  a  little  at  this  pro- 
posal, and  said,  with  an  affectation  of  carelessness, 
while  he  was  evidently  disturbed,  that  he  would  see  it 
m  the  morning.  But  the  philosopher  was  too  intent  upon 
his  purpose  to  forbear.  I  know  not  what  came  upon 
me,  but  I  urged  him  to  bring  the  book.  This  visibly 
disconcerted  the  stranger  still  more,  and  his  emotion 
became,  as  it  were,  a  motive  which  induced  me,  in.  a 
peremptory  manner,  to  require  the  production  of  the 
book,  for  I  felt  that  strange  horror,  so  often  experienced, 
returning  upon  me,  and  was  constrained  by  an  irresisti- 
'  ble  impulse  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
by  wluch  I  had  for  so  many  years  suffered  such  an 
eclipse  of  mind.  The  stranger  seeing  how  intent  both 
of  us  were,  desisted  from  his  wish  to  procrastinate  the 
curious  disclosure  which  my  friend  said  he  could  make ; 
but  it  was  evident  he  was  not  at  ease.  Indeed  he  was 
so  much  the  reverse,  that  when  the  Grerman  went  for 
his  book,  he  again  proposed  to  retire,  and  only  con- 
sented to  abide  by  my  jocular  entreaty,  until  he  should 
learn  what  his  future  fortunes  were  to  be,  by  the  truth 
of  what  would  be  told  him  of  the  past. 

My  friend  soon  returned  with  the  book.  It  was  a 
remarkable  volume,  covered  with  vellum,  shut  with  three 
brazen  clasps,  secured  by  a  lock  of  curious  construc- 
tion. Altogether,  it  was  a  strange,  antique,  and  necro- 
mantic-loolung  volume.  The  comer  was  studded  with 
knobs  of  brass,  with  a  small  mirror  in  the  centre,  round 
which  were  inscribed,  in  Teutonic  characters,  words  to 
the  effect,  "  I  well  show  theb  thysklf."  Before  un- 
locking the  clasp,  my  friend  gave  the  book  to  the 
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straDger*  explained  some  of  the  emblematie  denccB 
which  adorned  the  cover,  and  particularly  the  words  of 
the  motto  that  surrounded  the  little  mirror. 

Whether  it  was  from  design  or  that  the  symbols 
required  it,  the  explanations  of  my  friend  were  mystical 
and  abstruse ;  and  I  could  see  that  they  produced  an 
effect  on  the  stranger  so  strong  that  it  was  evident  he 
could  with  difficulty  maintain  lus  self-possession.  The 
colour  entirely  faded  from  his  countenance ;  he  became 
wan  and  cadaverous,  and  his  hand  shook  violently  as 
he  returned  the  volume  to  the  philosopher,  who,  on 
receiving  it  back,  said, — 

^  There  are  things  in  this  volume  which  may  not  be 
revealed  to  every  eye,  yet  to  those  who  may  not  dis- 
cover to  what  they  relate  they  will  se^oi  trivial  nota* 
tions." 

He  then  applied  the  key  to  the  lock,  and  unclosed 
the  volume.  My  stranger  guest  began  to  breathe  hard 
and  audibly.  I'he  Grerman  turned  over  the  vellum 
leaves,  searchingly  and  carefully.  At  last  he  found  his 
record  and  description  of  my  last  vision,  which  he  read 
aloud.  It  was  not  only  minute  in  the  main  circum- 
stances in  which  I  had  seen  Nocton,  but  it  contained  an 
account  of  many  things,  the  still-life,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  picture,  which  I  had  forgotten,  and  among  other 
particulars  a  picturesque  account  of  the  old  general 
whom  I  saw  standing  at  the  bedside. 

"  By  all  that's  holy,"  cried  the  stranger,  **  ft  is  old 
Gripplington  himself  i  the  queue  of  his  hair  was,  as  you 
say,  always  crooked,  owing  to  a  habit  he  had  of  pull- 
ing it  when  vexed ;  where  could  you  £nd  the  descrip- 
tion of  all  this  r 

I  was  petrified ;  I  sat  motionless  as  a  statue^  but  a 
fearful  vibration  thrilled  through  my  whole  frame. 

My  friend  looked  back  in  his  book,  and  found  the 
description  of  my  sixth  vision.  It  contained  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  crisis  of  battle,  in  which,  as  the  stranger 
described,  he  had  received  the  wound  in  his  face,  h 
affeeted  him  less  than  the  other,  but  still  the  effect  upon 
him  was  impressiye. 
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The  record  of  the  fifth  vision  produced  a  more  visible 
idarm.  The  description  was  vivid  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree;— ^the  appearance  of  Nocton,  sword  in  hand,  on 
Uie  rampart — ^the  animation  of  the  assault,  and  the 
gorgeous  landscape  of  domes  and  pagodas  was  limned 
with  words  as  vividly  as  a  painter  could  have  made  the 
scene.  The  stranger  seemed  to  forget  his  anxiety,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  reminiscences  which  the  descrip- 
tion recalled. 

But  when  the  record  of  the  fourth  vision  was  read, 
wherein  Nocton  was  described  as  sitting  in  the  regi- 
mentals of  an  aid-de-camp,  at  a  convivial  table,  he  ex- 
claimed, as  if  unconscious  of  his  words, — 

^  It  was  on  that  night  I  had  first  the  honour  of  dining 
with  the  general."  ^ 

The  inexorable  philosopher  proceeded,  and  read  what 
I  had  told  him  of  Nocton,  stretched  pale  and  wounded 
on  a  bed,  with  new  epaulettes  spread  on  the  coverlet, 
as  if  just  unfolded  from  a  paper.  The  stranger  started 
from  his  seat,  and  cried,  with  a  hollow  and  fearful 
voice, —  , 

"  This  is  the  book  of  life." 

The  Grerman  turned  over  to  the  second  vision,  which 
he  read  slowly  and  mournfully,  especially  the  descrip- 
tion of  my  own  feelings,  when  I  beheld  the  chamel 
visage  of  Mary  Blake.  The  stranger,  who  had  risen 
from  his  seat,  and  was  panting  with  horror,  cried -out 
with  a  shrill  halloo,  as  it  were, — 

*'  On  that  night  I  was  sitting  in  my  tent,  methought 
her  spirit  came  and  reproached  me." 

I  could  not  speak ;  but  my  German  friend  rose  frt)m 
his  seat,  and  holding  the  volume  in  his  left  hand,  touched 
it  with  his  right,  and  looking  sternly  at  the  stranger, 
said, — 

"  In  this  volume,  and  in  your  own  conscience,  are  the 
evidences  which  prove  that  you  are  Ralph  Nocton,  and 
that  on  this  night,  twice  seven  years  ago,  you  murdered 
Mary  Blake." 

The  miserable  stranger  lost  all  self-conlmand,  and, 
staggering  from  the  spot,  fell. 

•       22 
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CHAPTER  L 

How  happy  might  the  wise  and  vtrtaona  li-re 
Were  t  not  for  wicked  hearts  that  prowl  the  earth 
To  turn  its  bliss  to  niisery. — Scraps, 

It  was  a  sad  gliff  that,  that  I  once  got  by  an  affair 
that  occurred  in  the  Irish  country  while  I  took  up  my 
abode  there  ;  and  it  put  my  nerves  more  out  of  the  way 
than  I  can  well  describe  now,  as  I  am  only  recollecting 
the  matter  as  a  by-past  fact.  But  such  a  sight  as  a 
father  and  two  sons,  an  old  gray-headed  man,  and  I 
may  say  his  whole  family,  going  all  together,  as  I  saw 
them  go  past  my  door,  and  in  my  view,  and  that  of 
thousands,  is  such  as  I  hope  never  to  see  the  like  of 
again ;  although  I  do  not  think  that  the  world  is  grow- 
ing better  in  these  last  days  half  so  fast  as  I  could  wish, 
it  should.  Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  world  must 
€^ill  be  a  bad  world,  for  all  the  pains  that  have  been 
taken  with  it,  else  such  things  could  never  have  hap- 

*  '*  The  machinery  of  'The  Donrini^  Lepacy'  is  soon  desciibed:  a  benevo- 
lent and  well-intbrraed  Scottish  village  schoolmaster  becomes  independent  by 
the  means  of  a  property  left  him  by  one  .of  his  pupils,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to 
gratify  a  favourite  prepensity  to  ramble  on  foot'tbrougbont  the  country ;  a  habit 
in  which  he  had  previously  Indulged  as  much  as  possible  during  the  recesses 
of  his  school  avocations.  Tales,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  incident 
4nd  character  he  is  supposed  to  encounter  in  these  peregrinations,  he  be> 
igueathed  to  a  friend  for  publication,  and  hence  the  title  of  the  work,^  4EJt 
^"^^miatter  Review,  vol.  ij^ 
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pened  as  I  am  now  musing  over,  and  which  makes  my 
heart  ache  to  think  of.  K  any  one  wishes  to  know 
what  the  afiair  was,  let  him  sit  down  with  me,  and  I 
will  tell  him  as  well  as  I  can  the  whole  stoiy. 

It  was  while  I  was  living  within  the  interior  pre- 
cincts ai  the  faulting  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  Iri^  kng- 
dom,  that  I  first  began  seriously  to  make  my  observa- 
tions on  things  in  general :  so,  wandering  to  and  fro  to 
observe  the  city  as  much  as  possible  at  a  distance, 
rather  than  in  its  inner  embraces,  my  walks  lay  often 
in  those  sou^i^pn  environs  of  the  place  that  spread  off 
so  pleasantly  towards  the  green  sloping  hills,  joining 
the  King's  county,  which  the  Irish,  in  their  usual  boastful 
phraseology,  choose  to  dignify  by  the  name  of  the 
Dublin  mountains.  On  that  side  oi  the  city,  and  on  a 
pheasant  elevation,  is  situated  the  healthy  village  of 
Harold's  Cross;  and  beyond  the  village  towards  the 
said  mountains  appear  the  picturesque  policies  of  Robert 
Shawfield,  Esq.,  of  the  Warren,  some  time  a  repre- 
sentative in  parliament  for  the  Irish  metropolis. 

Now  diere  lived  by  the  road-side  beyond  Harold's 
Cross,  and  near  to  the  fine  domain  of  the  Warren,  an 
elderly  man  and  woman,  of  the  name  of  Kearney,  who 
had  two  strapping  sons  living  at  home  with  them. 
These  young  men  bore,  however,  rather  a  ne'er-dorwell 
character ;  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  Kearneys  were 
known  extensively  round  as  a  suspicious  and  trouble- 
some sort  of  people.  Yet  were  they,  after  all,  rather 
well  liked  and  applauded  by  their  own  sort  of  rabbling 
dan-jamfrey  of  the  neighbourhood,  more,  for  aught  1 
know,  because  they  neither  feared  God  nor  regau-ded 
man,  than  for  any  good  or  commendable  qualities. 
The  old  woman  (her  name  was  Judith,  or  rather  Judy, 
as  the  people  called  her)  was  well  named  after  that 
strong-stomached  amazon  who  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
man  with  whom  she  Went  to  consort  herself,  as  we 
read  of  in  the  Apocrypha ;  for  she  was  known  all  round 
to  be  a  perfect  bom  devil ;  and  like  many  other  of  the 
parents  of  the  Irish  youth,  able  to  bring  up  her  sons  in 
the  practice  of  all  manner  of  malice  and  wickedness. 
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WtB  cannot  say  that  the  old  man  was  quite  as  had  as 
his  amiable  helpmate  (for  without  doubt  she,  as  her 
neighbours  would  say,  was  **  a  sweet  nut"),  and  it  was 
even  aifirmed  that  he  had  occasionally  in  his  life  mani- 
fested sundry  symptoms  of  a  reckless  sort  of  Irish 
generosity.  Besides,  the  father  of  this  hopeful  family 
had  no  imagination  to  invent  a  wicked  plot,  yet  still  he 
was  of  a  dpur  and  dogged  tarn,  had  within  him  a  deep 
spirit  of  suspicion  and  of  vengeance ;  and  if  he  deserved 
not  the  praise  of  having  the  head  to  conceive,  it  could 
xuot  be  denied  that  he  had  the  hand  to  execute  the 
darkest  scheme  of  guilt  and  crueky. 

In  adverting  to  whe  subject  of  the  perfectibility  of 
man,  particularly  in  Ireland,  it  hath  always  appeared  to 
me  an  exceedingly  wise  and  reasonable  proposal,  that 
in  order  to  purify  the  character  of  the  Irish  youth  of  the 
lower  orders,  we  should  begin  by  shooting  all  the 
parents  with  a  cannon ;  at  least  this  was  the  plan  of  a 
most  reasonable  and  humane  person,  who  lived  about 
the  times  of  the  celebrated  Irish  deaii^  and  who  had 
more  wbdom  than  I  think  it  at  all  convenient  to  pretend 
to^  But  not  being  versed  in  metaphysics,  so  as  to  en- 
title me  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  this  sensible 
project,  the  story  leads  me  simply  to  observe,  that  at 
least  the  young  Kearneys,  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, could  not  be  expected  to  imbibe  much  of  the  spirit 
of  godliness  and  honesty  from  the  walk  and  conversa- 
tion  of  such  parents. 

Accordingly,  "  the  boys"  were  persons  of  what  philo-. 
sophers  would  call  *'  a  mixed  character;"  that  is  to  say, 
they  had  the  usual  semi-barbarous  virtues  of  the  Irish 
mountaineer,  generous,  hospitable,  and  warm  towards 
those  whom  they  chose  for  the  moment  to  dehght  in ; 
but  savage  and  selfish  when  the  fit  was  over.  Still, 
however,  they  were  rather  handsome  boys,  had  the 
wild  and  roving  eye  of  the  southern  Hibernian,  with  the 
showy,  spluttering,  and  sploring  manner  of  the  ordinary 
native.  A  full  share  of  the  bad  dispositions  of  man- 
kind they  certainly  had  inherited,  to  qualify  them  for 
villains ;  yet  still  it  must  have  been  by  their  amiable 
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psrenta  alcme  that  these  youths  were  jfally  mstracted 
IB  the  mystery  of  iniquity. 

The  Kearneys  had  a  cow,  which  lived  abroad  about 
the  neighbourhood,  and  some  half  a  dozen  pigs,  which 
lived  at  home  with  the  family.  How  the  pigs  got  theur 
living,  or  indeed  the  Kearneys  themselves,  was  by  no 
means  clearly  made  out  by  the  most  sagacious  of  the 
people  in  the  cabins  around.  But  as  for  the  cow,  it  was 
no  secret,  that  although  an  honest  and  discreet-looking 
brute  as  needed  be,  she  was  universally  allowed  to  be 
a  conunon  interloper  and  a  thief,  getting  her  living, 
wherever  she  could,  or  rather  wherever  she  was  driven, 
and  bringing  disgrace  and  a  blush  upon  all  the  well- 
disposed  cows  from  Harold's  Cross  to  die  Dublin  moun- 
tains. This  cow  was  a  constant  subject  of  eyesore 
and  dispute  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  servants  and  retainers  of  Mr.  ShawEeld, 
of  the  Warren ;  for  the  grass  which  grew  so  rich  upon 
the  broad  meadows  of  lua  estate,  she  had  always  been 

Ciculiarly  fond  of;  and  to  this  predilection  the  four 
eamoys  never  were  known  to  have  made  the  smallest 
objection.  Mr.  Shawfield  himself,  who  knew  the  char- 
acter of  the  Kearneys  well,  issued  several  strong  pro- 
clamations against  Uiem  and  their  cow,  but  to  these 
they  were  too  audacious  to  pay  any  attention ;  and  as 
for  his  own  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  curbed 
or  punished  such  doings,  they  stood  too  much  in  awe 
of  the  Kearneys  themselves  to.  take  any  active  side 
against  them. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 'and  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Warren  demesne,  a  widow 
woman,  who,  together  with  her  two  daughters,  then 
iivmg  at  home  with  her,  were  held  in  much  favour  by 
Uie  squire ;  the  father  of  the  girls  having  been  long  a 
feithfiol  domestic  of  the  famUy,  and  the  widow  and 
ehMdren  being  uniformly  industrious  and  deserving. 
This  woman  excited  some  envy  in  the  neighboui^iood, 
not  only  from  the  decided  favour  shown  to  her  by, the 
squire,  but  from  the  way  in  which  she  chose  to  bring 
up  her  daughters,  whom  it  was  thought  she  was  rearing 
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*^widi  a  cleanlii^ss  v^ry  much  above  their  cofidkbA. 
But  this  neighbourly  envy  began  insensibly  to  ra^ge 
into  admiration  and  respect  as  the  giris  grew  to  woman^ 
hood ;  for  though  they  all  lived  in  much  isolation  in 
their  cottage  near  the  foot  of  the  Dublin  mountains,  they 
were  so  decidedly  superior  to  all  tlie  young  women 
around^  that  they  tacitly  came  to  be  held  up  fer  a 
pattern,  and  one  of  them,  the  eldest,  began  to  be  quite 
distinguished  and  talked  of  for  her  beauty. 

h  was  not  for  a  long  tiitie  known  who  was  the 
favoured  one  of  all  those  that  now  eagerly  sought  the 
company  of  Mattie  Connor ;  and  the  secret  was  first 
discovered  by  the  attentive  Mr.  Shawfield  himself,  who, 
with  the  virtuous  anxiety  of  a  benevolent  landlord,  kept 
a  sharp  watch  over  the  fate  of  a  dependant  of  so  inter- 
esting a  eharacter.  He  recognised  by  accident,  but 
with  perfect  approval,  the  lover  of  Mattie  in  the  person 
of  an  active  3roung  fellow,  the  son  of  one  of  his  most 
respected  tenants ;  and  he  secretly  resolved,  if  the 
youth  continued  t6  act  as  praiseworthily  as  he  had 
begun,  to  make  him  an  object  of  his  favour  and  pro- 
motion. This  he  was  the  more  disposed  to  do,  as 
Olven  Lambert^  the  young  man,  had,  of  his  own  accord, 
shown  a  firmness  and  a  spirit  in  resisting  the  provoking 
freedoms  of  the  Kearneys,  such  as  no  one  but  himself 
had  ventured  to  attempt.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  Mr. 
8hawfield  did  was  to  make  Owen  Lambert  his  grieve 
or  pariL-ranger,  intrusting  him  with  the  charge  of  the 
whole  of  his  policies,  and  directing  his  attention,  par- 
ticularly, to  the  wanton  and  insulting  intrusions  of  the 
Kearneys  and  others,  who  made  repeated  depredations 
on  his  property. 

This  new  situation,  thus  conferred  upon  Lambert, 
rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  whole  of  the 
Keavneys,  who  saw  in  his  spirit  and  indefatigable 
activity  an  obstacle  and  a  check  of  no  trifling  power 
to  their  hindrance  in  their  various  impudent  proceed- 
ings. It  happened  also,  about  this  time,  that  the  eldest 
of  the  two  younger  Kearneys  (his  name  was  Pat)  having 
thought  fit,  as  was  seldom  the  case,  to  accept  of  a  few 
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AKyn^  labour  on  a  farm  beyond  the  Warren,  andndtf  to 
the  clean  cottage  of  the  widow,  set  his  eyes,  for  the 
first  time  to  take  particular  notice  of  her,  upon  the 
handsome  and  happy  Mattie  Connor,  and  getting  ?.t 
once  into  a  natural  sort  of  savage  love,  boldly  and 
ardently  tried  for  Mattie's  acquamtance. 

The  reception  that  Pat  Kearney's  audacious  addresses 
received  from  so  gentle  a  spirit  as  Mattie  need  not  be 
described,  particularly  as  both  sisters  had  been  well 
warned  against  such  company  by  their  mother,  the  quiet 
and  careful  widow  of  the  cottage.  The  spirit  of 
Kearney  was  of  course  too  radically  bad,  and  Jiis  igno- 
rance too  much  approaching  to  ruffian  barb^irism,  to 
enable  him  to  see  or  account  for,  with  any  thing  like 
fairness,  the  cause  and  the  reasonableness  of  Irs 
decided  repulse.  So  he  brooded  over  his  mortification 
with  a  sour  and  grudgeful  gloom ;  and  being,  like  most 
bad  youths,  the  pet  of  his  mother,  to  that  amiable  lady 
he  soon  imparted  the  cause  of  his  sullen  looks  and  his 
bitter  chagrin. 

The  peculiar  curse  of  conscious  wickedness  was  no 
new  thing  to  the  mother  of  the  Kearneys,  that  is,  the 
continual  dread  of  being  avoided  by  the  good,  and  the 
abiding  sense  that  they  deserve  to  be  avoided.  Amid, 
therefore,  her  envious  wrath  at  the  gentle  and  inoffen- 
sive widow  of  the  cottage,  the  beldam  had  the  sagacity 
to  conclude,  that  some  one  must  be  favoured  with  the 
love  of  Mattie  Connor,  and  a  thought  having  crossed  the 
suspicious  brooding  o{  the  moment,  a  strong  curiosity 
took  fast  hold  of  her  to  know  if  the  person  could 
possibly  be  the  squire's  active  and  daring  confidant, 
Owen  Lambert  Disdaining  to  make  inquiries  of  the 
neighbours,  most  of  whom  avoided  much  familiarity 
with  her  or  with  her  dreaded  family,  she,  whh  the 
indefinite  purpose  and  dogged  perseverance  of  a  male/o^ 
lent  spirit,  went  night  after  night,  for  several  trials,  to 
ascertain  of  a  surety,  for  her  inward  satisfaction,  whether 
Owen  Lambert  actually  was  the  youth  who,  as  she  had 
learned,  was  frequently  seen,  under  the  cloud  of  night, 
to  steal  from  the  lone  cottage  where  Mattie  and  her 
mother  dwelt. 
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h^  happen^  that  fyr  several  nights  at  this  timd 
Owen  Lambert's  fluty  had  prevented  liim.  from  seeing 
his  Mattie ;  but  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  he  appeared,  to 
gladden  all  the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  and  to  carry  to 
his  sweetheart  the  {^easing  news  of  the  squire's  perfect 
approbation  of  their  union,  and  of  his  haying  given 
orders  for  the  preparation  of  a  comfortable  cottage  for 
their  reception,  which  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  policies 
of  the  Warren,  and  which  was  expected  to  be  ready  for 
them  in  less  than  a  fortnight  After  partaking  of  some 
refreshment  with  the  kind  inmates  of  the  cottage,  Lam- 
bert took  his  leave,  intending  to  proceed  towards  home, 
but  Mattie  slipped  out  to  be  his  convoy  through  the 
field  towards  the  lane,  from  the  natural  wish  to  enjoy -a 
little  talk  by  themselves,  and  the  parting  embrace  of 
him  who  was  so  soon  to  be  her  own  for  ever. 

As  they  crossed  the  field  which  led  towards  the  road» 
their  whisper,  so  interesting  to  both,  was  somewhat  inter- 
rupted by  their  accidentally  observing  a  shapeless  figure 
moving,  or  rather  stealing  along,  by  the  fence  beside 
them.  Th^e  was  scarcely  any  moon,  the  figure  was 
in  the  shadow  just  by  the  hedge,  and  the  place  being 
lonesome,  and  no  thoroughfare  near,  so  unexpected  an 
apparition  filled  both  the  youth  and  his  betrothed  with 
some  apprehension.  As  they  drew  near  to  the  stile 
that  parted  them  from  the  road  Lambert  stood  still,, 
determined  to  wait  until  the  figure  would  come  up,  and 
to  address  to  it  the  usual  challenge  of  civility. 

**  God  save  you,  firiend !"  was  his  natural  address,  aa 
the  woman  came  up,  after  the  manner  of  the  conmioa 
people  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland. 

*^God  save  you  kindly!"  was  the  hypocritical  re- 
sponse of  the  mother  of  the  Kearneys,  and  when  she 
came  up,  and  the  dull  moonbeam  discovered  the  features 
of  the  well-known  and  detested  old  woman,  a  shudder- 
ing feeling  came  involuntarily  over  both  of  the  lovers, 
from  an  apprehension  that  there  was  something  which, 
boded  no  good  to  either,  in  this  her  unexpected  presence 
and  observation. 

^  It  is  far  from  Harold's  Cross  for  you  to  be  at  this 
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hmnr,  Mrs.  Kearney,"  said  Lambert,  civilly ;  **  but  may- 
be ye  have  lost  yomr.way  as  ye  crossed  from  the  moun- 
tains. It's  a  du^h  night  sure,  for  all  the  pretension 
of  a  moon.". 

^  Mind  the  moulahan  at  your  side,  and  never  mind 
me,  Mr.  Lambert,"  said  the  old  woman,  saucily,  as  she 
stepped  over  the  stile ;  ''  and  there's  moon  enougrh  yet 
to  light  me  to  Harold's  Cross,  if  I  want  to  go;  but 
sure  ye's  both  can  see  to  kiss  by  the  moon's  glimmer 
that  shows  at  night  where  the  bog  is  blackest,  although 
ye's  maybe  may  have  less  light  than  will  serve  you  to 
keep  the  four  comers  of  the  Warren  free  from  'cute 
cattle  that  ken  the  differ  between  the  squire's  grass  and 
the  cotter's  cabbage."  Thus  saying,  the  old  woman 
went  muttering  away,  and  before  the  lovers  could  re- 
cover their  momentary  surprise,  she  was  lost  in  the 
dark  winding  of  the  narrow  lane. 

^  Thero  is  something  that  I  do  not  like  forbodes  me 
about  that  wicked  old  woman,"  said  Mattie  Connor,  lay- 
ing her  hand  with  alarm  on  her  breast.  '^  I  wish  no 
sad  thing  be  yet  to  happen  us,  Owen,"  she  added,  look- 
ing anxiously  in  the  young  man's  countenance. 

**  Pooh !  never  fear,  my  jewel  Mattie,"  said  Lambert, 
gayly;  and  soon  by  farther  expostulation  he  succeeded 
in  quelling  the  fears  of  his  anxious  lass.  Thus  with 
their  ususil  tenderness  they  parted  for  the  night,  forget- 
ting in  pleasanter  thoughts  this  ill-boding  encoimter. 

On  the  same  night  three  fine  sheep  were  stolen  from 
the  flock  in  the  Warren  park ;  and  when  the  old  woman 
arrived  at  home  she  found  her  sons  washing  carefully 
the  blood  from  off  their  hands ;  the  supper  that  already 
fried  on  the  cottage  fire  was  seasoned  with  the  full  tale 
of  her  discovery,  and  sundry  taunts  and  hints,  and  hali^ 
mtimated  threatenings,  addressed  to  her  sons,  that  made 
the  eyes  of  the  three  men  flash  with  a  fiendish  expres- 
sion, sadly  predicted  what  was  afterward  ta  be  consum* 
mated.  -^ 
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CHAPTER  n.^ 

^  SxTBRAL  weeks  after  this,  however,  passed  quietljr 
away,  and  now  Owen  Lambert  and  Mattie  Ck>nnor  were' 
mairied  and  happy,  and  Hying  in  the  pleasant  honeymoon 
of  their  union  in  the  pretty  cottage  that  had,  been  pre- 
pared for  them  in  the  middle  of  the  Warren  policy. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  seemed  disposed  to  rejoice 
in  their  union,  from  Harold's  Cross  to  the  Dublin  moun« 
taios,  excepting,  inde^,  the  Kearney  family,  whose 
envy  and  malice  esLceeded  all  bounds,  and  only  wanted 
an  occasion  to  break  out  into  some  deed  which  should 
glut  and  gratify  the  infernal  spirit  to  which  thepe 
wretched  people  had  now  entirely  given  way.  This 
feeling  of  demoniac  hate  was  aggravated,  if  possible,  ty 
the  very  forbearance,  clemency,  and  advocacy  in  their 
favour  with  the  squire  of  the  sensible  and  considerate 
grieve  of  the  Warrep ;  and  by  their  bemg  made  sensible 
Siat  he  had  fuUy  traced  the  theft  of  the  three  sheep  to 
them,  and  had  pardy  concealed  it,  and  partly  taken  the 
blame  of  their  loss  upon  himself  on  account  of  his  tem- 
porary absence  from  the  grounds  at  the  time — -he  wisli- 
ing,  by  fair  means  and  faith^  vigilance  in  future  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  any  further  cause  of  difference 
between  the  Kearneys  and  his  master.  i 

But  all  this  cautious  and  indulgent  conduct  only 
served  to  deepen  the  hatred  of  the  infatuated  family, 
whose  malignant  spirit  seemed  to  brood  day  and  night 
over  the  provoking  good  conduct  and  still  more  provoking 
success  of  the  attentive  grieve.  The  praises  which 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  lavished  on  the  young 
couple  for  their  looks,  as  they  now  appeared  in  their 
well-saved  clothes  of  a  Sunday,  walking  arm-in-arm 
80  lovingly  past  the  Kearneys' very  door,  to  and  from 
the  Protestant  church  in  Harold's  Cross,  was  like  worm- 
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wood  to  the  envious  spirit  of  the  three  men,  and  stung 
them  to  madness  as  it  was  weekly  repeated  in  their 
ears.  Yet,  with  all  their  malice,  the  natural  dread  with 
which  cowardly  vice  always  regards  open-fronted  virtue 
and  manly  good  conduct,  together  with  the  firm  threat' 
ening  of  the  squire,  so  awed  the  Kearneys,  that  they 
dared  not  drive  their  cow  into  the  parks  of  the  Warren 
as  they  were  used  to  do,  and  made  them  waver  in  &eir 
half-foarmed  purposes  of  vengeful  audaohy.  But  the 
cow,  now  being  expelled  from  every  field  andenclomirB 
round,  began  to  be  much  in  want  oi  graas,  and  to  give 
a  stinted  measure  of  the  dairy  produce,  which  made  the 
old  wonmn  murmur  and  mutter  at  the  vigilant  giieve, 
and  soon  to  taunt  her  hopeM  ^  boys"  for  their  cowardiy 
meanness  to  think  of  paying  for  cow's  grass  ao  long  as 
there  was  so  mudi  of  it  growing  rich  upon  the  ineadeivB 
^  of  the  Warren  beyam,"  iidiloh  might  giire  then  all 
many  a  meal  of  good  mUk  for  nothing«  if  it  was  not  lor 
thdr  own  chicken-hearted  pusillanimity  ^  ^  dai41  save 
them."  • 

It  was  not  hard  to  advise  ^^the  boys"  to  any  ovtragi! 
whieb  might  give  provocation  to  the  favoured  grieve ; 
so  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  two  i&  pei»oii 
op^y  drove  their  vexatious  cow  into  <me  of  the  y&y 
best  paries  of  the  Warren.  By  the  orders  of  the  grieve, 
if  obeyed  to  the  letter,  he  nodght  at  once  have  pounded 
the  eow,  and  left  the  Kearneys  to  seek  their  remedy; 
but  having  been  warned  to  teike  care  oi  proceeding  to 
any  extremity  against  su^t^b  dangerous  persons,  by  the 
foreboding  anxiety  of  his  anxious  young  wife,  he  onJly 
drove  the  cow  from  the  paik,  and  even  went  in  paeon 
on  thp  same  evemng  to  the  Kearneys'  cottage^  to  »- 
postul?^  with  them  against  persisting  in  proceedings 
so  likely  to  bring  trouble  and  ruin  upon  tfaem^ves. 
When  he  entered  their  cabm  he  unfortunately  fouadjiD 
one  at  home  but  the  hardened  dd  woman,  and  to  his 
earnest  and  almost  beseeching  wanwig,  c€  wli^  would 
be  the  sure  result  to  her  hu8b£uid  and  sons*  if  they  de- 
sisted not  from  their  insulting  trespasses,  she  only 
replied  with  a  taunting  sneer  and  a  heap  of  reproaches 
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npom.  *'the  garsoon,"  for  his  persevering  zeal  in  the 
exc^cution  of  his  duty. 

Two  days  more  had  not  passed  over  virhen  the  cow 
was  again  found  grazing  in  the  same  park,  and  was 
forthwith  driven  to  the  pound,  after  the  whole  affair  had 
been  laid  before  the  squire.  Detennined  no  longer  to 
submit  to  these  repeated  outrages,  Mr.  Shawfield 
resolved  to  follow  out  and  punish  this  last  offence  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  particularly  as  it  had  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  wanton  breaking  of  his  fences,  such  as  never 
before  had  been  attempted,  and  of  which  his  faidifiil 
grieve  had  himself .  managed  to  be  the  eyewitness. 
Besides,  therefore,  putting  the  Kearneys  to  the  usual 
expenses  of  the  pound,  which  they  paid  with  dark  and 
imcompunctious  reluctance,  provoked  by  their  saucy 
and  threatening  manner,  the  squire  further  resolved  to 
msdse  an  example  of  this  family,'  and  accordingly  sum- 
moned the  father  and  eldest  son  to  a  court  in  Dublin,  to 
answer  to  the  charge  of  a  wanton  trespass,  the  grieve 
being  of  course  the  chief  yet  reluctant  witness  against 
them. 

The  news  of  the  approaching  trial  of  the  Kearneys, 
when  it  came  cautiously  to  the  ears  of  the  young  wi£e 
of  the  grieve,  filled  her  with  an  involuntary  and  anxious 
apprehension.  She  feared  something,  she  knew  not 
what;  she  wished  the  trial  was  over,  and  yet  she 
scarcely  knew  why ;  for  Mr.  Shawfi^dd  had  given  her 
assurances  of  the  utmost  favour  and  protection  to  her 
deserving  husband,  and  had  himself  called  to  see  her, 
and  to  give  her  his  word  to  that  effect.  Still,  as  the 
day  drew  near  when  Owen  Lambert  was  to  go  to 
I>ublin,  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  her  foreboding 
anxiety ;  for  dreadful  reports  had  come  to  her  ears  of 
the  horrible  threatenings  that  the  Kearneys  had  been 
heard  to  utter  against  the  humane  yet  vigilant  youth. 
The  personal  situation  of  the  young  wife  now  helped  to 
increase  her  tendency  to  nervous  anxiety,  and  though 
by  day  her  mind  was  soothed  by  argum^t  and  assurance, 
by  night  her  fancy  was  haunted  with  every  sort  of  ter- 
rifying imaere.     She  had  often  heard,  with  a  femimne 
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shudder,  of  the  dreadM  atrocities  of  Irish  revenge  com- 
mitted  in  the  wild  parts  of  her  unfortunate  country ;  and 
whenever  she  tried  to  sleep,  as  she  lay  at  midnight  lis- 
tening for  sound  or  tread  without  her  lonely  cottage, 
dark  horrors,  burnings,  and  murders  haunted  her  £s* 
turbed  slumbers ;  but  when  she  was  awoke  by  some 
startling  shriek  of  her  imagmary  terrors,  and  found 
Owen  sleeping  placidly  by  her  side,  she  would  clasp 
him  to  her  bosom  with  the  thankful  fondness  of  a  wife, 
and  thus  fall  asleep,  again  uttering  murmurs  of  grati* 
tode  to  Heaven  for  his  safety. 


CHAPTER  m, 

At  length  the  day  arrived,  previous  to  the  one  ap* 
pointed  for  the  hearing  of  the  charge  against  the  Rear- 
neys ;  and  some  reports  having  been  current  that  this 
pestiferous  family  were  likely  from  henee  to  be  forced 
entirely  from  the  neighbourhood,  gave  confidence  and 
spirits  to  the  anxious  wife,  so  that  the  day  wore  over 
with  unusual  comfort.  In  the  aflemoon,  the  young 
Gou];de  were  visited  at  their  cottage  by  widow  Connor, 
Mattie*s  mother,  who  staid  with  them  till  after  nightfall, 
and  the  evening  was  spent  with  affectionate  and  gay 
hilarity.  At  length  the  mother-in-law  rose  to  depart, 
and  Owen  rose  also  in  order  to  accompany  her  at  least 
part  of  the  way  across  the  fields  towards  her  cottage^ 
But  when  he  went  to  the  door,  and,  opening  it,  looked 
out  upon  the  dark  sky  and  across  the  obscure  fields  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  and  heard  the  low  wind  sigliing 
through  the  sweeping  planting,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
distant  river  which  hununed  beyond  the  Warren,  a  pulse 
of  involuntary  dread  struck  at  his  heart,  and  he  felt  this 
night  a  reluctance  to  intrust  himself  without,  such  as 
ae  never  before  remembered  to  have  come  over  him* 
But  he  did  not  express  any  thing  to  indicate  this  in  th» 
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presence  of  his  wife,  although  he  went  without  and 
looked  round,  and  came  in  again,  and  appeared  thought- 
ful and  restless,  and  did  not  move  for  some  time  sdler 
the  widow  had  intimated  her  intention  to  leave  the 
cottage. 

His  wife  was  somewhat  struck  with  his  manner,  and 
at  first  made  an  objection  to  his  going  with  her  mother, 
which  he,  in  the  spirit  of  hospitable  courage,  would  by 
no  means  listen  to ;  so  her  former  fears  having  by  this 
time  been  much  dispelled,  she  made  little  opposition, 
and  with  an  affectionate  look  in  her  face  as  he  parted 
from  her,  away  he  went  to  be  convoy  to  the  widow, 
with  many  charges  from  Mattie,  that  if  he  observed 
nothing  which  might  require  his  presence  without,  he 
should  speedily  return,  to  enjoy  his  rest  and  her  ad- 
vice before  what  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  day. 

Lambert  had  not  gone  far  from  the  door  across  the 
fields,  the  young  wife  being  lefl  in  the  cottage  alone, 
when  the  thought  smote  her  that  she  ought  not  to  have 
allowed  her  Owen  to  leave  his  own  home  at  night,  at 
least  until  the  trial  was  over.  An  oniinous  dread  now 
came  over  her  concerning  him,  and  she  began  to  feel 
an  anxiety  for  his  safety  that  became  perfectly  intole- 
rable. All  the  usual  reasonings  in  such  circumstances 
she  called  in  to  check  the  intensity  of  her  uneasy  ap- 
prehensions, as  she  waited  with  impatience  in  the* 
empty  dwelling,  and  listened  eagerly,  trying  to  hear  his 
distant  footsteps.  An  hour — two  hours  passed  entirely 
away  and  still  she  listened,  until  she  could  audibly 
hear  the  hard  beating  of  her  own  heart,  but  no  other 
sound  was  there  to  indicate  his  coming,  or  to  relieve 
the  dreadfiil  horror  of  her  fevered  imaginmgs.  She  went 
out  from  the  cottage  door  with  the  lamp  in  her  hand. 
It  cast  a  feeble  'and  limited  glance  towards  the  dark 
meadows,  but  all  lay  shrouded  in  silence  and  obscurity, 
and  he  whom  she  looked  for  came  not.  As  it  wore 
cowards  midnight  without  his  making  his  appearance, 
the  young  woman  sat  like  a  statue  in  the  midst  of  her 
terrors,  or  paced  about^the  cottage  in  incipient  distrac* 
tion.    She  next  seized  the  little  cloak  that  hung  by  the 
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waU,  and  throwing  it  round  her,  mshed  into  the  daik 
fields  to  seek  for  her  husband. 

She  wandered  some  way  over  the  wet  grass,  and  stiU 
die  could  see  no  one ;  but  sometimes,  as  she  stopped  to 
listen,  she  thought  she  could  hear  the  voices  of  men 
in  the  dark  distance,  and  clamours,  and  struggling 
sounds  seemed  to  come  over  her  eager  ear,  and  again 
she  thought  she  could  even  distinguish  faint  shrieks 
and  low  groans,  carried  upon  the  tell-tale  wings  of  the 
passing  blast  Biit  this  reality  or  fancy  was  too  much 
for  her  nerves  to  bear,  and  she  stood  for  a  time  stock 
still  in  the  meadow.  The  cold  wind  of  midnight  now 
blew  chill  in  her  face,  and  nameless  terrors  came  Tfith 
more  than  freezing  power  over  her  heart,^  until  becoming 
alarmed  lest  she  should  faint  beside  the  planting,  she 
made  a  great  effort  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  with  much 
difficulty  was  barely  able  to  reach  her  empty  and  dis- 
consolate dwelling. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  how  the  poor 
young  woman  got  over  this  dreadful  night. .  But  hour 
afler  hour  passed  like  ages  away,  and  when  daylight 
came  without  the  return  of  her  Owen,  she  lost  the 
sense  of  her  distress  in  the  relief  of  overpowering  in- 
sensibility. In  this  state  was  Mattie  Lambert  found 
by  a  neighbour,  who  came  to  inquire  for  her  husband 
before  his  going  to  Dublin  to  attend  the  much-talked- 
of  trial  of  the  Kearneys. 

Mr.  Shawfield  at  this  time  was  living  in  his  house 
in  Dublin,  and  being  much  interested  in  the  present 
Imsiness,  from  the  repeated  annoyances  of  the  Kear« 
neys,  was  early  in  court  on  this  morning  of  the  trial, 
or  rather  of  the  simple  exhibition  of  a  chsffge  to  which 
they  were  bound  over  to  appear,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench  near  the  magistrates  for  the  hearing.  The 
case  was  soon  called,  but  though  he  had  observed  the 
Kearneys  to  be  early  in  court,  lus  faithful  grieve  had  not 
yet  made  his  appearance.  Something  unknown  might 
nave  prevented  the  witness's  early  attendance,  and 
the  squire  got  the  case  put  off  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
day,  and  now  he  became  seriously  uneasy,  for  still 
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Owen  Lambert  appeared  not.  The  magistrate  was 
now  ready  for  this  last  case,  and,  miable  to  delay  the 
hearing,  went  somewhat  into  the  charge  in  the  case — 
but  on  the  principal  witness  being  again  repeatedly 
called  in  court,  still  the  grieve  appeared  not. 

The  anxious  squire  looked  among  the  crowd  in  vain, 
and  an  impudent  sneer  was  manifest  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  three  Kearneys,  their  beldam-mother, 
who  stood  behind,  regarding  with  laughter  the  alder- 
men on  the  bench.  While  the  court  now  consulted  as 
to  the  propriety  of  dismissing;  this  case  for  want  of  evi- 
dence, the  elder  of  the  Keariieys  looking  towards  the 
beach,  and  smiling  saucily  as  he  turned  towards  the 
squire,  uttered  this  strange  and  impertinent  speech, — 

"  Robert  Shawfield,  Esq.,  M.  P. — where  is  the  fine 
witness  that  ye  were  to  have  brought  to  swear  against 
me  and  my  boys  ?  K  ye  have  him,  why  don't  he  come 
forward  ?" 

,  The  pain  that  Mr.  Shawfield  felt  at  the  impertinence 
of  this  speech  was  naught  to  the  thought  that  struck 
him  at  ^  the  moment,  as  he  gazed  severely  in  the  face  of 
the  taunting  old  man. 

"  I  request  that^these  three  men,"  said  he,  "  may  be 
instantly  taken  into  custody,  under  the  charge  at  least 
of  stealing  from  off  my  property  three  sheep,  which  I 
shall  prove  by  other  witnesses  besides  him  who  was  to 
have  appeared  this  morning  against  them.  Heaven 
grant  that  they  may  have  no  greater  guilt  than  this  last 
to  account  for,  both  to  God  and  man  !" 

The  words  had  scarcely  been  spoken,  when  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  the  Warren  to  inform  the  squire 
that  the  grieve,  having  left  his  cottage  on  the  previous 
night,  had  never  returned ;  and  that  search  having  been 
made  foi*  him  every  where,  no  traces  of  him  were  to 
be  fomid,  but  that  certain  marks  of  a  struggle  had  been 
observed  on  the  side  of  a  bank,  and  strong  suspicions 
were  every  where  abroad  that  tlie  unfortunate  man  had 
met  with  a  cruel  death  by  the  hands  of  these  Kearneys, 
who  h^d  long  used  open  threatenings  against  him.  The 
horror  of  the  master  and  friend  of  the  deserving  grievat 
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and  of  the  whole  court,  at  hearing  this  intelligence, 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Warrants  were  granted  on 
the  instant,  both  to  make  search  for  the  body  and  to 
investigate  carefully  the  marks  and  appearances  of 
every  thing  that  should  be  found  within  the  cottage  of 
the  Kearneys  which  might  furnish  any  evidence  con« 
ceming  the  murder. 

It  ^as  a  melancholy  and  a  tedious  work,  the  search 
that  took  place  for  the  lifeless  body  of  the  unfortunate 
young  man.  The  cry  was  so  unusual,  and  the  sensa- 
tion so  great,  that  voluntary  parties  were  formed  of  the 
people  around  to  assist  in  the  search,  both  for  the  sad 
satisfaction  of  the  distracted  widow,  if  she  could  -be 
recovered — ^for  the  poor  creature  was  by  this  time  in* 
sensible  to  all  around  her, — and  to  find  legal  evidence 
against  the  ruthless  murderers..  Every  ditch  was  raked 
for  many  miles  round,  every  pool  and  pond  was  dragged 
from  Harold's  Cross  to  the  Dublin  mountains,  every 
spadeful  of  earth  that  had  been  recently  dug  up  was 
moved  and  tried  below  the  surface ;  but  still  all  in  vain. 
Whether  the  body  of  the  grieve  had  been  thrown  into 
the  stream  that  run  beyond  the  Warren,  and  might  have 
been  carried  towards '  the  sea  before  the  search  com- 
menced, or  whether  it  could  have  been  buried  under 
the  sands  at  the  bottom,  which  prevented  its  ever  being 
traced,  or  how  else  it  could  have  been  disposed  of  was 
never  known,  but  the  wretched  widow  never  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  even  the  mangled  corpse  of  him 
of  whom  she  constantly  raved,  nor  was  there  legal 
proof  exhibited  of  the  actual  murder, — for  the  body  of 
Lambert  was  never  found. 

An  alarming  feeling  came  over  all  who  knew  of  this 
murder,  lest,  afler  aU,  the  Kearneys  should,  for  want 
of  evidence,  be  suffered  to  escape ;  fpr  although  during 
the  search  an  axe  had  been  found  in  their  cottage,  from 
which  the  blood  was  imperfectly  cleaned,  and  whereon 
still  stuck  some  of  the  clotted  hair  of  the  victim  of 
their  cruelty ;  and  though  the  marks  of  shoes,  and  the 
print  of  the  ribbed  corduroy  of  a  heavily  set  down  knee, 
corresponding  with  these  articles  worn  by  the  Kear- 
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iiejrs,  appeared  on  that  spot  in  the  Warren  where  an 
evident  struggle  had  taken  place,  yet  the  body  never 
having  been  produced,  with  other  legal  defects  in  the 
evidence,  gave  alarming  indication  to  the  people  round 
that  the  crafty  Kearneys  would  yet  get  free  of  the  capi- 
tal charge.  But  the  eye  of  Heaven,  that  neither  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps,  had  seen  during  the  darkness  what  no 
human  eye  but  those  engaged  in  the  murder  had  been 
suffered  to  witness,  and  had  decreed  that  such  atrocity 
fihould  not  escape  its  punishment ;  and  the  law  itself 
contained  a  clause  which  embraced  the  wfible  of  those 
to  whom  vengeance  was  due.  The  malice  of  the 
Kearneys  had  been  so  inveterate,  particularly  since  the 
pounding  of  their  cow,  and  so  openly  manifested  to  all 
the  neighbourhood,  that  it  furnished  out  of  their  own 
mouths  the  means  of  their  condemnation ;  not  for  the 
actual  crime,  which  might  not  clearly  have  been  brought 
home  to  them,  but  for  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der, of  which  there  existed  abundance  of  evidence. 
Upon  this  point,  then,  the  whole  were  arraigned,  and 
though,  from  some  circumstance,  the  old  woman,  who 
was  well  imderstood  to  have  instigated  the  whole,  was 
reluctantly  acquitted,  the  three  men,  namely,  the  father 
and- his  two  sons,  were  tried  and  condemned  to  suffer 
on  the  very  spot  beyond  Harold's  Cross  where  the 
horrid  deed  was  supposed  tahave  been  perpetrated. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  AM  now  come  to  speak  of  that  sickening  gliff  tha 
came  over  my  heart  at  the  sight  which  I  witnessed  one 
morning  as  I  sat  at  my  window,  in  the  long  suburban 
street  as  you  go  towards  Harold's  Cross  from  the  city 
of  Dublin.  It  was  a  quiet  close  morning,  and  drawing 
towards  noon,  when  I  sat  musing  at  my  window,  as  I 
say,  and  J;hinking  within  myself  of  God's  goodness  and 
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man's  deceits,  for  the  day  was  Monday,  and  certain 
things  came  soothingly  over  my  thoughts,  which  I  had 
heard  in  the  house  of  prayer  during  the  solemnities  of 
the  previous  day's  worslup.  Surdy,  said  I,  goodness 
and  mercy  have  still  followed  me  all  my  life  long,  even 
into  this  discontented  kingdom  of  the  Irish ;  and  as  to 
the  wickedness  o£  the  wicked,  which  is  wrought  in  se- 
cret places  of  the  earth,  I  have  still  been  preserved 
even  from  knowing  the  depth  and  the  breadth  thereof. 

I  was  communing  with  myself  in  this  comforting 
way,  and  so  abstract  in  my  inward  meditation,  that  I 
did  not  pay  any  .attention,  although  I  partly  saw  the 
people  beginning  to  lift  their  windows  all  round,  and 
those  on  the  street  beneath  running  hastily  from  that 
end  of  the  suburb  to  which  my  back  was  all  the  while 
turned.  .  I  have  been  often  called  stupid,  and  so  I  am, 
when  any  thing  takes  my  thoughts  away  into  medita- 
tive abstraction ;  so  I  nev^  troubled  myself  to  turn 
round  my  head,  until  the  clatter  of  a  host  o£  horses' 
feet  came  over  my  ears  from  behind,  and  a  wild  cry  of 
*^  Tho  Kearneys !  the  Kearneys  !"  accompanied  the  sud- 
den rising  of  the  surrounding  windows. 

What  a  strange  and  impressive  cavalcade  was  this, 
which,  with  the  immense  and  horrified  crowd  that  fol- 
ibwed  it,  wlas  now  almost  under  my  very  window.  There 
were  horsemen  behind  and  horsemen  before,  but  no 
music,  or  sound  such  as  usually  accompanies  a  military 
spectacle,  and  the  buzz  and  murmur  that  ran  through  the 
multitude  had  an  awfulness  in  it,  as  if  it  were  the  low 
and  deep  voice  of  justice  herself,  and  seemed  to  have 
the  sternness,  mixed  with  the  horror,  of  a  generally 
awarded  and  righteous  sentence  of  death.  There  was 
something  very  dreadful  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cav- 
alcade. Behind  the  first  troop  of  military  came  three 
vehicles  of  the  lowest  sort  used  as  conveyances  in  Ire- 
land, called  jingles ;  Which,  being  a  species  of  double 
car,  upon  springs,  are  considerably  elevated  above  the 
heads  of  the  people.  The  first  of  these  carried  a  tem- 
porary gallows,  which  was  to  be  erected  on  the  spot 
where  me  murder  had  been  committed ;  the  last  eon* 
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tained  three  coffind ;  and  in  the  centre  jingle  sat  the 
wretched  men^  the  execrated  objects  of  this  horrid  prepa- 
ration. 

"  Lord  save  us,"  said  I,  as  I  surveyed  the  whole, 
^  but  it  is  an  awful  sight  to  see  a  father  and  his  two 
sons  carted  off  together  to  their  death ;"  two  of  them 
young  and  even  handsome  men,  and,  toge;ther  with  the 
father,  such  as  you  never  could  have  supposed,  from 
their  looks,  to  be  capable  of  committing  so  atrocious  a 
deed.  The  three  sat  together  in  the  jingle,  with  a  bare- 
headed priest  placed  between  each,  and  holding  a  cru- 
cifix close  to  their  faces.  They  were  all  dressed  in 
black,  their  arms  pinioned  to  their  sides,  with  the  white 
caps  of  execution  on  their  heads,  and  the  ropes  already 
hanging  fr6m  their  bared  necks.  The  wanness  of  death 
already  gave  their  countenai^ces  a  blanched  cadaverous- 
ness,  which  was  absolutely  fearful  to  behold ;  the  young 
men,  in  particular,  seemed  quite  overcome  with  the  hor- 
ror of  guilt  and  of  their  situation,  and  had  lost  all  power 
over  themselves,  so  that  as  the  vehicle  jolt«d  slowly  on  to 
their  death,  their  heads  wagged  backwards  and  forwards 
with  every  motion,  and  when  they  ventured  to  try  to 
look  before  or  behind,  their  eye  fixed  on  the  great  fright- 
ful gallows,  rumbling  on  in  their  view,  on  which  ti^ey 
were  about  to  be  suspended  by  the  neck,  and  behind 
came  the  row  of  coffins  which  already  gaped  for  their 
corpses.  The  crowd  that  moved  on  at  their  side  looked 
up  in  their  languid  countenances  with  impressions  such 
as  could  not  easily  be  effaced,  and  the  oidy  sounds  that 
were  heard,  besides  the  suppressed  murmur  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  a  startling  howl,  which  now  and  then  burst 
from  a  band  of  women,  who  followed  the  car  bearing 
the  coffins,  among  which  was  the  wretched  wife  of  one 
and  ^mother  of  two  of  the  men  whom  she  was,  with 
characteristic  hardiness,  now  following  to  the  gibbet. 

The  melancholy  procession  passed  away  from  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  the  occasional  howl  of  the  women 
came  with  sickening  impression  over  my  ears,  as  the 
whole  moved  off  in  the  distance,  and  as  I  reflected 
upon  the  miserable  end  of  all  incorrigible  workers  of 
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iniquity.  I  was  afterward  told  by  those  who  witnessed 
the  execution,  that  the  hardened  old  wretch  who  had 
urged  her  family  into  the  commission  of  these  atroci- 
ties had  the  heart  to  stand  at  the  gallows'  foot,  while 
that  husband  and  these  two  sons,  which  constituted  all 
her  earthly  ties,  were,  for  the  crimes  to  which  she  had 
encouraged  them,  struggling  in  the  agonies  which 
launched  them  into  eternity. 

But  the  most  painful  part  of  this  whole  tragedy  re- 
lated to  the  unfortunate  widow  of  the  murdered  grieve, 
whom  her  terrible  misfortune  had  entirely  bereft  of  her 
senses,  and  for  whom  the  sympathetic  squire  made  am- 
ple provision,  as  a  confirmed  and  hopeless  lunatic.  The 
broken-hearted  widow  took  her  unfortunate  daughter 
back  to  her  cottage,  and  willingly  aided  in  the  delusion 
into  which  the  poor  creature  had  gradually  fallen ;  that 
Owen  Lambert  was  still  attending  the  trial  of  the  Kear- 
neys, from  which  he  was  hourly  expected  to  return. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  morning  was  fine,  the  interest- 
ing maniac  went  forth  and  sat  patiently  on  a  stone  at 
the  door,  to  wait,  as  she  said,  until  her  Owen  came  home 
from  Dublin. 

Curiosity,  and  that  melancholy  interest  with  which 
unmerited  misfortune  is  always  invested,  led  me  one  day 
to  swerve  off  my  way  as  I  went  to  the  Dublin  moun- 
tains, to  try  if  I  could  see  her.  Sure  enough,  as  the 
people  there  say,  I  did  see  this  pretty  and  demented 
young  widow,  sitting  as  usual  in  the  sunshine  at  the 
cottage-door,  and  singing  sillily  to  herself,  as  she  care- 
lessly knitted  some  trifling  article.  AVhen  she  per- 
ceived me  she  rose,  and  looking  anxiously  in  my  face, 
came  forward  to  meet  me.  ^^  Begging  your  pardon, 
sir,"  she  said;  in  the  liquid  softness  of  the  Dublin  patois, 
and  courtesying  as  she  drew  near,  ^  did  your  honour 
come  firom  Dublin  this  morning  V* 

« ^  I  did,**  said  I  sadly,  observing  the  poor  thing's  look 
of  melancholy  anxiety. 

*•  Maybe,  sir,"  she  continued,^'  you  can  tell  me  some- 
thing of  one  Owen  Lambert,  that's  there  at  the  trial.-^ 
Ah,  he  is  long,  long  of  coming !" 
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•So  he  is,"  said  I,  "but  youll  see  him by-and-by." 
•*  Will  I  ?"  she  said,  a  gleam  of  joy  coming  over  her 

features.     "  Alas !   but  I  am  weary,  weary,  so  long 

waiting  to  meet  him." 

"  Are  you  T  I  said,  forgetting,  in  my  pity,  the  poor 

girl's  insanity.    "God  help  you!   broken-heart,---but 

you  will  meet  him,  I  doubt  not,  in  a  better  world  l" 


Tlie   END. 
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